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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

T he need for this preface shosvs that I ha%e not altogether 
felled to render some service to my fellow tra%ellers who 
move about amon^ tfic gloncs of the English country 
Side -Ivly natural gratification is heightened by the fact that, 
from a la^ number of tetters written by kindly disposed readers 
I have been able to include corrections and claboratjoas in this 
edition which make it an imprmemcnt on its forerunner I 
must also acknowledge my further indebtedness to County 
librarians, whose knowledge of local lore is generously at the 
disposal of enquirers and has seldom failed me * 

That my book could be still further imprmcd I am only too 
trell awwrc, but I am now not twfbout hope that a continuance 
of the lively interest of those who believe the preservation of our 
possessions can only come from a wider acquainunce with them. 
Will cause it to achiete an increasing practical value WTut most 
pleases tis all is the grovnng attachment, e\ iilent nearly c\ cij'wbere 
rti jErtgf and, fo car great Aerrcrge Vsedstif/rt ehrec i$, and n til 
be, but It will be held m check if everyone who is keen will take 
a hand in intenention as occasion olTers. The excellent work of 
the National societies continues apace, but they need more popular 
support Never before were Government and local •utnonttea 
so active in good preservation and restoration work 
In the important little matter of civic heraldry, i have to 
report again that no fewer than twenty sue of tlie Fngfuh county 
councils hate faded so far to exercise iheir right to up a 
grant of anna I 


JIav Dat, I9S7 
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FOREWORD 


T hese httle chapter* on the counties of England are 
not the outcome of original research They have been 
brought together, in the course of several jears of pleasant 
wandering and bronsing, with the intention not merely of 
indicating the present-day situation and activities of the counties, 
but of presenting to the traveller and general reader something 
of the spirit and tradition of old England The pressure of 
modem invention does change local scenes and occupations 
but the men remain, and the life and soul of the country is still 
in their keeping 

Cheap and popular means of transport, the cinema and broad- 
eastmg, mcchamsation and migrations of industry, combine 
incessantly to introduce new ways and new ideas into the daily 
life of towns and villages throughout the shires Tliat this rush 
of new life is bringing undreamed of comforts and opportunities 
IS fully recognised, but to many it will seem a heavy price to pay 
unless by some means town and country are brought to desire 
the preservation of our really pneetess possessions 
No other land has a more glonous story of Bchievemenf, none 
a more entnancing country side, where the works of generations 
of the people blend imperceptibly with those of nature The 
splendour of our old domestic arcbitcaure, and of our country 
gardens, is unsurpassed anywhere in the world To preserve 
and increase these amenities we haie, in the typically English 
style, founded voluntary organisations such as the National Trust 
(for places of historic interest or natural beauty) the Council for 
the Reservation of Rural England, the Society xor the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, the Gimmons, Open Spaces and Footpaths 
Preservation Society, the Rural Commumty Counals, the 
Fnends of the Lake Distnct, the Men of the Trees to which 
should be added the “ gardens scheme ’’ of the Queen’s Institute 
of District Nursing whereby many of the finest gardens in England 
are regularly opened to the jniblic new 
The magnificent work of the **pfcser\‘8tion” societies de- 
serves even greater support than the general public have so far 
given It IS they who have caused the government to move, and 
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‘ planning, forestry commissions, drainage boards and rural 
developments funds, and of course marketing boards, are con- 
tributing their diare to the root essential of all progress, the 
future of the land of England The State is still the chief enemy 
in one direction, namely, death duties This most questionable 
of all forms of taxation has imposed, and still does, an. intolerable 
burden on agricultural landomiers {I am not referring to the 
speculator m building land), and one authority declares that 
there is hardly an agricultural estate in England to-day upon 
which a full year’s rental ought not to be spent on necessary 
repair and replacement of buddings, the improvement of roads 
and water supplies, and in land drainage As to the file or six 
hundred histone private bouses of the country, it has been left 
to the National Trust also to draw up a scheme to save them from 
extinction 

The Englishman is at heart a countryman , towns do not come 
naturally to him Often only one or two generations separate 
the confirmed town dwellers of to-day from the completely rural 
life of their forebears The call of the country side was never 
greater than it has become in recent years and, with more and 
more leisure, it is not too much to hope that as heretofore the 
townsman will turn to “ the song of the blackbird and the ripplmg 
stream, or the keen wind off the misty hills ” as to his real home 
The beauty of the country side is the delight, as the preservation 
of every inch of it is the self imposed duty , of us dl, - 
The toivnsman in renewing contact with the country-side will 
seek to know something of the life and manners, condition and 
environment, of his ancestors who created this incalculable nch- 
ness from which so much satisfaction and happiness has been, 
and still IS, drawn A great many local histones have been 
accumulated by archawlogical societies and other successful 
custodians of local affairs, but these hundreds of volumes are 
usually specialised and often inaccessible Their chief claim is 
in the wealth of local detail Hence this note book, which, if 
It achieves an outline sufficient to excite further exploration of the 
innumerable interesting things to be found and seen and known 
in every English county, wiU have more than realised its aim 
It will be obvious how great is the debt I owe to many other 
writers who, in recording their specialised knowledge or interests, 
first made it possible for me to enjoy the heritage of the English 
counties The publications of hi* Majesty's Stationery Office are 
invaluable but often, ncccssanly, costly To the Victona llutory 
of the Counties of England, ^eitd Country Life books (I wish 1 had 
read Country Houses of Kent, and Dorset before my own work 
, was finished), and C W Scott-Gilcs’ Ciw Heraldry to 
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Batsforci s publications that have illustrated the beauty that is 
m the counties, as those of MacnuUan and Methuen hat e descnbed 
their treasures to county magazino, and to numerous county 
librarians I owe my acknowledgments In particular, Ilanslip 
Fletcher, avho consented to enliven my pages with his drawings 
(and both he and I are apprectativ'e of the courtesy of the SmJay 
Times in several instances), Rowland Hildcr for his frontispiece, 
Barnard Way, who made the maps, Malcolm Letts, F S A , and 
WIfnd Randell who read the manuscript and part of the proofs, 
have my vvarm thanks for much generous encouragement 

None of these sources, nor these kindly folk, are in any way 
responsible for the errors of commi«ion and omission to which 
such a book as this is particularly liable, and even entitled to 
special indulgence, once the object in view is made clear My 
purpose has been to proceed always from the general to the 
particular, bearing m mind my concern only tor the shires, 
counties, provinces (as you mil), and the average man who, 
though not a specialist by profession or inclination, likes “to 
know about things ’ It will be seen from the table of contents 
that there is a chapter about ©ngins generally , an introduction 
to each group of counties, and to each county, before arriving 
at the particularization of pbces and people I desire, also, to 
explain the limited use of capital letters Not only is there good 
precedent for my plan but I am sure it mJJ make hr easier reading, 
where every page has already numerous proper names 1 can 
only say I have done my bot within the severe limitations of 
space and cost I do not claim to have visited every place that is 
mentioned, much less to have sampled every local msh or read 
every county book I If jour favounte spot, whether village, 
house or view, most venerable inn, or delectable trout stream, is 
not mentioned I am very sorry It just could not be helped 

ft MiU also be understood, I hope, that local duhes are often 
seasonal and somelimea conned to particular localities But it 
IS worth enquiring for them wherever vou are Tlie national 
dishes, bacon and eggs, &h, roast beef or gnfled chop, fresh 
vegetables, apple pie and cream, bread and cheese, toasted 
scones and pfura cake, arc of course obtainable at all times and 
places, or nearlj so hlake no mistake, English cooking m many 
country towns is first rate, and the &igltsh 1 oik Gxikery Associa* 
tion (r6o U’est street, Fxrc^m, Hampshire) u in a position 
to supply travellers with much valuable information on the 

SiiTularly, there is a great literature built up®’' rur»nifc and 
character which, unless attached to an actual place, I ha^e iwt 
thought It necessary to mention The great diansu and other 
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national authors ^\hose scenes are not set in definite and 

recognisable districts arc knowTi and accessible to all. 

The omissions that have exercised me most seriously arc con- 
cerned Mith the legends of the countr}*-sIde, feasts and festivals, 
myths and proverbs, age-long customs and folk-lore : its dialects 
(themselves in urgent need of *' preservation ” societies) : its 
local architecture and rural crafts. TTiat the forces of the CrowTt 
are hardly mentioned, and even the line regiments, with their 
county titles and associations, dismissed in a few sentences, b a 
sore point with me, but it was that or nothing, and when you 
inspect the museums of local regimental lustory you will not 
forget the cavalry, footguards, gunnera, yeomanry, and the rest, 
whose monuments happen to be cither in London or elsewhere 
beyond the scope of this work 

In conclusion, my travelling companions were always few: 
these accumulated notes, now offered in the convenient form of 
a single volume, good maps, preferably one-inch ordnance survey, 
field-glasses (the wonders of insect and bird life are closed to 
you without a spy-glass), the last issue of Tht Countrymen 
(as. 6d.), a list of country houses and gardens open to the public 
(Country U/e, for Q I.D.N., is.), some small change for genisl 
keepers of castle gates— artd the open road lies ahead. May it 
give you, in your travels, the same delight in the English country- 
side that it has given to me. 

W. S. S. 

St. Georoe's Oav. 
eyi April, 1936. 


Note. — Reasonable precaution has been taken to assure the 
accuracy of statements made in thb book, particularly where they 
refer to statistics. The author will be grateful to any reader 
who cares to write to him about important local subjects of interest 
which are considered to have been either omitted or unsuitably 
mentioned. 
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This roj-al tKrone of Icmss, this tcepter'd isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden demi Paradise , 

Thu fortress, bmlt by Nature for herself 
Acamst infection and the hand of war , 

This happy breed of men this little world ; 

Thu preaous stone set m the advet ata. 

Which serves it in the ofltce of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands , 

This blessed plot thw earth, ilus realm thu Enghnd# 

This nurse this tcemine womb of royal kings 
Fear’d by their breed and famous by their birth, 
Fenowned for their deeds as far from home — 

For Chnsnan serviee and true chivalry,— 

As HI the sepulchre, in stubborn Jewry, 

Of the world s ransom, blessed Mary s Son 
This land of such dear souls, dtis dear dear land, 

Dear for her reputation through the world 

{liithard IJ) 



CHAPTER r 
ORIGINS 


E NGE-LAND, the meadow land 

The Norse word Enge (the same in Sixon and Norman) 
meaning meadow, may be the origin of the name England 
The theory is that it la a corruption of Angle land either on 
account of its being the land of the Angles or because of the 
physical outline of Great Britain But it is significant that the 
^onicJera of the successive invasions of this island Saxons, 
Danes and Normans, were unanimous in their admiration for the 
rch and verdant grass plains of Britain That wonderful green- 
ness which so impressed the ancients is still the greatest charm 
of the countrj-side , a charm which touches the heart of the 
Ktumed wanderer, as it docs of visitors from other lands who 
nave seen nothing of the kind elsewhere. 

It IS a x'erdurc due to our particular soil, a recompense for our 
less particular climate Of the changes that hai e to be noted jn a 
narratne of the shires, weather conditions are not among them , 
at the end of tiro thousand yearn it is as bad as cierl The 
historian, Tacitus, wrote about ad 200 "The ehmate (in 
Britain) is disgusting from the frequency of ram ana fog but the 
Cold is never severe I ” But Char/cs It made the first recorded 
statement to the effect that it is the onfy climate where a man may 
be out of doors in fair comfort all the year round 
The equable temperature is due mainly to the prevailing 
westerly winds and in part to the gulf stream The annual rainfall 
in East Anglia is about twenty five inches, compared with about 
forty to forty fire inches in Devonshire and Cornwall and over 
eighty inches in the Lake District, while the midland counties 
arc mainly dry No part of England suffers extremes of tern 
peraturc, but the cast coast is rcbtively cold in winter and w^rm 
in summer, and the English Channel most favoured with sunshine 
In 1935, however, the cast coast had most sunshine. In the 
winter of 1934-35 the mildest wnhin Imng memoiy, ro«es 
bloomed in ihe sheltered portions of the wc'tem coast , hedge- 
sparrows were seen sifting on their egg* uu Christmas Day and 
*7 
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blackbirds with their young on New Year’s Day Climate, food 
and the nature of the country are potent influences m the formation 
of national character, and a magical \isitalion that transported 
this Island, lock, stock and barrel, to the equator would extinguish 
most that the name of England corner's 
The old Britain consisted of gras# plains, with some comland 
m the east and south*ca3t, large tracts of forest, considerable 
swamps and few towns. Our wide-spreading trees arc all natne 
to the soil, except beech and elm, which arc sometimes credited 
to Roman importation Their glorious tints in spring and 
autumn are the background to green fields and fallow, and 
complete the patchwork beauty of the English scene 
Sheep flourished exceedingly on the rich grasslands and in the 
middle ages wool became our chief export The oflicia! scat of 
the lord chancellor of Engbnd is a woolsack, commemorating the 
earliest contribution to national wealth T^c rearing of cattle, 
in which we now excel, was a chancy undertaking before the 
introduction of root crops and the importation of cattle foods 
Com IS not one of our best products as, m spite of the equable 
climate, the supply of sunshine is too irregular to npen the gram 
fluicklj Nowhere is agncultural produce found of higher quality 
than in the English counties Tin, iron ore and coal have been 
mined throughout histone times, but ivith the exception of tin 
no appreciable industry existed before the eighteenth century 
Some districts have continued famous for the perfection of their 
clay, stone and marble quarries 

The rivers, for long the main highways for all traffic, hav e played 
an important part m the development of the country They 
follow practically the same histone courses, leading, in the main, 
from the cast coast into the heart of England The mountainous 
districts are confined to the north and west, and their remoteness, 
infertilitj and the absence of nvers from the east, caused them to 
be the last to become part of the England of the English Our 
coastline, mainly flat in the east, assumes magnificent proportion# 
m the south and west, all around the coast fish abound and 
herring, mackerel and pilchard, for example, constitute important 
industries 

The first great document to indicate economic and social 
conditions m England was the book of the Domesday Survey, 
wkich \VjJham rhe Conqueror orriemi to be prepared in ioS6 
In that year the king s officials visited every county (except the 
four northern) and interrogated the pnest and four representative 
villagers from each village or manor as to the size, condition, value, 
and ownership of the land Intended as a record of the taxable 
resources of the shires the book also amassed a great deal of 
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nuscdlaneous information It appears there were 40 000 ludes, 
or nearly five million acres, under cultisation at that tirac , that 
a good deal of wnc was pr^uced from the tiuri} eight recorded 
vinej-ards , that there were 300 000 families /omung a population 
w two million persons The majority were substantial freemen 
the least substantial, the cottars, for example, posse^'sed a cottage 
and about five acres, while less than one per cent eif the popvbtion 
were bondsmen "nie original of this supremely valuable woric 
is in the Public Record Office in London 
As the years unfolded the habits of the people became more 
settled Most English villages oite their names and their sites (0 
the Saton period of settlement, when good soil and ample water 
were the only necessities Saxons and Normans became English 
men, and an sgriculturalnation sthich we can recognise came into 
being The forest receded before extended cultivation , farms 
enclosed and leases granted , swamps were drained , roads 
improved xvith commerce smd intcrcommumcation between the 
rising (owns , the serfs became freemen and compulsoiy labour 
commuted into money wages By the thirteenth century the 
process of settlement was complete , new villages had grown up 
around Norman castles and monasteries while over seven hundred 
villages acquired a second name derived from that of their 
Norman lords By the fifteenth century town and country 
had taken on the style of living which remained substantially 
unchanged until the eighteenth century Morland s pictures of 
country life represent what might have been seen in England 
three hundred years earlier 

Enclosure of that four fifths of cultivatable land in England 
which remained unrequired and unused at the time of the 
Domesday Survey began with the decay of the manorial system 
Enclosures were a common subject of dispute and complaint, 
particularly m Tudor times The statute of Merton (xajy) 
which remained the law of the middle ages, permitted enclosure 
provided sufficient common land ivas left unenclosed to satisfy 
the claims of the commoners There was a change betiveen 1700 
and 1845 when thousands of special acts of parliament drstnbuted 
about five million acres of common land between the various 
holders of rights in it In 1845 commissioners were appointed to 
see that some part of the land proposed to be enclosed was set 
aside for public purposes The fulope of an attempt to enclose 
Epping forest in 1876 virtually pelt an end to the practice of 
enclosures 

Although the ravages of the IndustnaJ Revolution were con- 
fined m the first place to the north of England even there s 
comparatively small acreage was destroyed Only in Durham, 
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and to a lesser extent in the West Riding of Yorlwshtre and south- 
east Lancashire, has man completely cliangcd the face of the 
land rUcwhcrc tn England large areas still remain where we can 
feel at home with nature 

To dav professor Staplcdon estimates that permanent grass 
covers 42 8 per cent and unimproved hill pastures a further 11*3 
per cent of the land of England The professor is opposed to 
this \ ast area of permanent pasture, and since his life’s w ork has 
been given to land questions the facts and remedies enunciated 
in his book The Land Now and To-morrow will impress and 
interest all who realise the vital importance of the future of 
agriculture and the growth of the urban districts 

Motor transport has revolutionised the country-side in recent 
>ears In agriculture, horses and the older farming implements 
of romantic aspect, have given place to motor tractors and 
machinery for every purpose, although, as A G Street 
reminds us, nature still imposes many worth-while labours upon 
man which no machine can perform, and that despite all cliangc 
the land “ persists,” it remains, a silent witness to the passing of 
countless generations upon their several \va>‘s But m these later 
da)s of intensive mechanisation and standardisation, vigilance is 
ever more necessary if we are to preserve the most distinguished 
characteristics of the English country side the village, the 
country house and park, the targe farms and small enclosed fields, 
the woods, hedgerows and wild flowers, and what yet remains of 
our unpolluted rivers and beautiful coastline 

II 

The great adventure of the English people began m what a 
kindly Dutchman once described as a pleasant island off the coast 
of Holland The small size of the island, our Island, is made 
evident by comparison , Great Britain is exceeded in extent by 
nine of the forty-eight states of America , it could be put forty 
times into Europe, and nearly a hundred times into North 
America The r^isation of that adventure is the British Empire, 
extending over one quarter of the earth, or four times the size of 
Europe, or the whole of North and South America together 
When the shires were first organised the population of England 
may have amounted to two million, cultivating about one-fifth of 
the country , to day it exceeds thirty seven million The Bntish 
Empire numbers nearly five hundred million souls The 
Coronation of the King Emperor was celebrated m 1937 by 
peoples of every colour and religion on earth, the greatest family 
of free men and women ever to admow ledge one supreme loyalty 
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The question as to tihat manner of people them English were 
who incurred the praise and envy of the world, and 
origins of their institutions which have been so 
hoSe and jet have almost defied 

interest to us, for the English root bedded ^ 

antiquity is found in the Saaon kingdoms ^fof 

Our ongin is Teutonic and date, hack “ 

Angles, Saxons and Jutes » these shores , gj^^s 

IS i peaiharly English as jou and me , the history ol the suites 

IS the Story of England at home , 

Although a thousand jears sepante . .Ug j,nuts of 

created the shires it may be possible, ^ . admire, the 

this book, to indiatc. as '* ^,hr^gh some fourteen 

and nearly two hundred of mSion ne ha%c to draw 

It IS the most obvious and ^ j-d into the last two 

IS that more drastic changes the preceding centuries 

hundred years thim occurred m^l the 
together In recent daj-s there ^ another^ve accumulated 
think collccuvely effeSs. so that no 

into wholesale developments S _ pf course, 

part of our life or institutions ^ « P . ahires become 

men and movements which altho g belong to the whole 

too big for merely ‘^^Se ” ^ 

country and at tunes to the whole ^ _ gy ^ however 

would be dead indeed which did no P ^ growth But to 
cursory a manner Uvis purpose to 

dispel any impression S?tated at once that the 

exhaust the history of cento^, _-,.onal government were 
principles of our form of o?v 
established in the earliest lasted nearly five hundred 

The Roman occupation which produ^^^ 

years, from B c 55 to a d 4 *® ^ ^he first towns, some 

the first mam roads, the to ^ *£,,0 ceased to be . 

of which still survive 'f*®”S^,^^c™ccords of Roman Bntain 
excellent county * -.^aens of that time Beyond 

and reveal much of the We ^f Romans m England was 

governors and officers the SndTwhose ^udance a 

always few, but and comfortable domestic 

considerable degree of _ methods of gov eminent 

life was enjoyed Roman v ys . (he division of England 
•wd imliuiV orgunialion which British Ide 

11,10 four provioccs) ^S^’Xt prodoccd leaders- Th' 

revolved, but it was not a qfstem tnav y 
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withdrav’a! of Roman control in A D 410, the year after the sacking 
of Rome by the Goths, left the Britons unprepared for the task 
that confronted them “Look to your own defences" was 
Hononus’ last message to Britain 
^Vhethcrthe ancient Bntonsneresavage and conardlj, nhether 
the tribes in the south-east ntre civilised, are not questions that 
affect the shires The Celts ha\e no part m this picture That 
their military record nas by no means inglorious seems to be 
established by the fact that, although in the end they were 
overcome by the mercenaries whom they employed, it took the 
English ’ one hundred and fifty years to subdue even half the 
island It was the time of ICing Arlliur and his knights of the 
round table 

The Saxon pirates made their first onslaught about A D 280 
They were repulsed During the year 365 they appeared again 
off the east and south coasts In a D 449 Hengist and Horsa 
landed m Kent , the first Anglo-Saxon kingdom was established 
withm eight years and the Saxon dominance m England began 
Its course of six hundred years, until 10C6 After about A D 580 
British and Roman life disappeared, leaving the English finally in 
possession of their new inheritance The Saxons and their 
neighbours were heathen at the time of the invasion, worshipping 
gods whose names are still preserved m the days of the week 
The marriage of Ethelbert, king of Kent, with the Christian 
daughter of the king of Paris softened the path of Augustine and 
his missionary companions who, ten years later, landed at the very 
place where the first of the Saxons had set up his standard In 
the county of Kent we have quoted liberally from Bede’s beautiful 
account of the first English converts 
When a people becomes emhsed and therefore settled in one 
place, the simple and natural division of their territory is that of 
small areas, in which governmental functions of all kinds can be 
most easily provided for The threefold object in dividing the 
kingdom into shires was to provide for the administration of 
justice, the imposition and collection of taxes and the raismg of a 
defence force In such an arrangement lies the elementary 
foundation of free govcmxncnt from the successful working of 
which has sprung, in our own case, a traditional acceptance of 
law and order, liberty and justice and mutual service It is not 
known exactly at what time all England ivas divided up into shires 
(counties, as they also came to be called after 1066) but it is safe 
to rely on the earliest appointments of caldormcn to act as the lung’s 
deputies as proof of the existence of a shire with recognised 
boundaries Ina, king of Wessex (688-728), drew up a code of 
laws still extant, in vvhich he refers to the ealdormcn as his local 
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officers, the severe penalty for allowing a captmed thief to 
escape, or hushing up a crime is the forfeiture of o ice e 
shall lose his shire ’ , „ m .i,. 

The Saxons were essentially country folk. Their unit vras the 
family, and it was the aggregation of families that 
hundVed, the shire and the kingdom But despite all 
of ongin It took this slow and cannons people nearly four hundred 
jears, and many dire penis lo achieie a semblance of un^ 
The Danish im-asions of the ninth and tenth ‘>,“4,“?! 

the process of local orgamsalion and many ‘4 

Saxon boroughs owed their ongin lo ihis p amount 

disaphne, as we would express it did not exist “d no amount 

of natural courage and ability, without umty.w highly 

Noimans, hom leaders of men who had de, loped a mgniy 
organised society supported by /Sm 

Unguage plays a large pn. m the du'e'uP™" 15^ iXugh 
The Saxons brought with them a i-anct) of directs, “ b 

England toded '‘P <« L 
the Angles of Mercia, or the 'Td w our 

the natiorul language An Fetlesjaslieal llutm 

first historian the venerable , r.,— » continuous 

together tvith the Anglo-Saxon c«n« m 

namme in the Anglo Saxon language of the 
English history foo'n ‘f'® “/^’Sant''aH endmg at different dates 
manuscripts of the Chromcle *^*"1’*’ monastery had 
between 977 and 1.54 d“ “ ff“;J'”;f„rbrow?day 
Its own histonan ''h® „^iter> atUcarmouth 

Venerable Brfc (c 673-73S)«>»fJ^JXn bix life there in 
at the age of nineteen and spent orcasional visits from 

clencal and literary labouo ® ^lorld He was 

fnends who brought him information about his 

naturally able to givx the j of I>st Anglu, 

naUYc Northumbria, and “JV L Mter evidence of the 
Wessex and hleraa arc ^ .^sUtion into the vernacular 

valueof his work 

tongue, a task to which A^fr^tbe O.«^^ possesses. 

early histoncal documents that the 

and commentators havxnrnrwW on the ^ 

ChTon,ck expires wath the ^^f^g’forbids quota-.on at 

modem English by “54 ^iSc by including exira«* 

length, wc have clone what t succeeded him, in the 

from Bede, and the early beauty of languas® ” 

shires to wluch they refer P . ^hJeh these 

nowhere more vividly display^ oerhars ti% thousand worfs 
men put their limited vocabuUiy. perhaps si* 
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against iKe fifty thousand of our The Oxford Dictionary 
has nearly half a million words 
Early English ivas a countryman’s tongue The Normans 
spoke French, and introduced words concerned more with law 
and government, and the requirements of a more complicated 
society It IS interesting to remember that the names of living 
animals are Anglo Saxon — ox, sheep, calf, swine, deer But 
within the new castles of the Norman barons the French equivalent 
became anglicised, as beef, mutton, \-eal, pork, bacon, lenison 
The titles of nobility and courtesj, and such distinctions as 
master and servant, arc Norman^French words in English dress 
There are many examples of this conflict of language in Domesday 
Book, and yet another, intimately associated with the shires, is 
that of the Anglo-Saxon dignity of earl, whose wife is called a 
countess, an entirely French designation, because there ivas no 
Saxon word to describe the wife of a nobleman In general, 
French held its own for three hundred years, and English was 
first heard m parliament m 1363 The poetry of Chaucer and 
W^clifTe’s translation of the Bible are the foundation of the 
English wc speak Two centuries later, Shakespeare’s works 
and the Authorised Version of the Bible completed the fair 
structure, and they are the greatest masterpieces m the English 
tongue Naturally, language must always be developing and there 
wilt appear from time to time men, like doctor Johnson, to 
pronde the necessary anchorage for the literature of the day 
In the twentieth century the need for the preservation of the 
Vang s English is as urgent as the ptescn-ation of the country side 

lo return to the people Two hundred and fifty years had 
run their course when Egbert of Wessex first styled himself king 
of the English in the year 827 In all, six centuries of invasion 
and internecine warfare, since the Homan occupation ended, 
preceded the nse of an united nation under \Viiham I, king of 
England and duke of Normandy, since whose day, nearly a 
thousand years ago, no ini'ader has gamed foot on our shores 
-Although the England of 1066 had tasted many bitter expencnccs, 
It had already developed several striking characteristics The 
most notable perhaps were lU institutions, to which we shall 
return later, but the accepunce of Christianity, the emergence 
of the English language, and the creation of the shires cannot 
be exceeded m importance 

Tise Norman conquest of England earned out by a feudal 
expedition which has been assessed at about twebe thousand men 
It 'was not a complete military conquest, but the enforcement of 
duke Wiliam’s claim to the throne by a victory m bittle pre- 
ceding h« election by the wilan. and on that priority alone is he 
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called the Conqueror Eaci shire tells its own story h'tween 
1066-8 of the timing of the Notimn lord, tenant-m-chiefof the 
new king Lesser estates passed to Norman , 

m Saxon hands according to the meiwirrc of their “ ? „ 

theConqueror In the country germrdly there ii^lntled to 

in the Mmmnnal life of the people before the Conquest and 
afterwards In the nunor the lord lived "“X^latourfor 
tenants rent, paid mostly m kmd while serfs 
the home farm and the manor house The ^ crops 
communal lines, each having his vanous f P» »' 
and his rights in the common putme In “ 
time, however, terms of service began ^ hieher ranks 

of money, the pmctice Iw^nmg g 

Within two generations lords, and even - 

their dues by cash payments known as s<m S . Normans 
The econonuc development of e the D™ 

differed in Northumbria and East Mg 1 of Wessex and 
settlements had been) from the thrnorth and east, the 

part of Mercia In the former, that actually a free 

villein, although owing i!° ^r^er jn the south, 

man, and far more il ,0 marry and could in 

who had to secure his lord s ,arly began a 

no circumstances leave his lord* “ . . ^ „hich, 

divergence in outlook between ^ 4r7e,? of ether 

often overlooked, and day The great distmction 

causes, has nevertheless been a very serious 

of the period, howxver, apart from i . ^ immediately was 
and busy time, which the service, where pre- 

"a precise defimuon of each m ..rvice due was chaoUC 
viouTly the extent of allegiance and of service oue 

and incoherent «^i,. Fnclish or Norman, did not 
The dress of the ordinary , dress consisting 

differvery much . both worn tb^m^e^med^^^ 

of a thick woollen tumc and shorU, ,|^ jj-ujl ^aps The 

shoes of thick cloth or , but was clean-shaven 

Engbshman usually Norman more often wore 

except for a flowing moustache The r^ormai 
his hair short , ,, , ^ the lull, or general 

The centre of dom^c bfc ®f tbeir time 

living room, where the family, 8 jcnwnts to three go^ 
ou, of doors, dor™ togoAvr "Bit." «(“» * 

mmU a day Tht suxxl at * P»'“' " 

higUy omsmentEd piocc of j „„„ (mm ihc •tij'soti 

separated tlic master and b>s fair^ ^ Saxon nurd trait 
There was also the " xvassatl bowl, gramt o.o 
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hael — “your health, "in wh5chhealthswerepledge<l. Work»a-dfly 
begaa at sunrise, when there would be a light breakfast of bread and 
beer or wine ; pork, salt meat, fowls, vegetables, fruit, eggs and 
cliecse were the principal foodstuffs to appear at midday dinner 
and at supper about five o’clodc. There being no root crops for 
cattle-food, few beasts would survive a rigorous wntcr, and 
summer-killed meat had to be salted to provide a winter store. 
There was no sugar, and everybody kept bees for the sake of 
their honey. In these normal requirements the typical manor 
was practically self-supporting. 

Hardly any movement occurred among the population, there 
being neither desire nor occasion for travel. Roads were few 
and bad, and transport vras confined to the rivers whenever 
possible. Horses were for a long time scarce, and haulage on 
the farm, or to the fairs, was done by oxen. Monasteries, and the 
very occasional inn, catered for su^ travellers as ventured from 
home. Very little money was in circulation, but goods were 
exchanged at the great fairs, and these were perhaps the most 
important factor in the economic development of England 5 th^ ‘ 
promoted a considerable trade in English wool, and later in cloth 
and tin, products which soon found their way to the continental 
fairs such as Bruges and Lyons. What the English woollen trade 
came to be is well shown by the fact that in the Hundred Years’ 
War with France the Flemish towns supported Edwatd Iff 
simply in exchange for a promise that auppfies of English wool 
uoulu not cease ; without it they would have been faced with ruin 
and decay, which, in fact, subsequently happened. 

The fairs became the great channel for news, not only for the 
whole country but also from the larger towns on the continent ; 
even the monastic houses had their booths beside those of the 
local traders, who closed their o'vn shops for the event. One and 
all paid rent for their stalls to the lord of the manor, and on the 
appointed day there arrived an army of merchants, financiers, 
quacks and jugglers. Inevitably a great variety of coins found 
their way to the fair ground, and there were those who kept 
exchange bureaux. 

As the towns rose in Importance roads and transport improved. 
The Saxons clung to the country-side ; it was the Normans who 
made the towns, and no small part of their early commercial 
progress was due to the Jews whom William brought over from 
Normand)’. Th^ were the first capitalists, and found the money 
« foj. ^be throbbing activities of those busy times. The increase 
in the commerce of the towns c^led for more currency, and some 
' counties acquired the right to mint their own money. But the 
whole conception of money was utterly different, at least up to 
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the end of the Tudor period, from anything within our own 
eroenence. Nobody but a Jew would charge interest on a oan 
of money, and the Church, for instance, would not accept bequests 
from a man who in his lifetime had even been suspected of 
letting out money at interest The Jews, a class apart wth their 
special mark of a yellow skuU cap, remained for long the persorul 
property of the king There was also at this ear y 
recogmtion of a just price in everything, the essence o ^ 
development, to which principle the twentieth, or twenty first, 
century may yet return with gladness 
At the beEmning of the thirteenth centuy, “f 5', 
periods m our history, Englsnd nns cnjoiing the ben 
had three great kings in less then a hunted yrats and at a ume 
when our institutions were being . fn/.kg first 

ment can be traced towards a fuller life We read 
time of the making of pleasure gardens, 
hangings m houses Chess and draughts, ^ goUs 

mir»ttels,sreafestureofthatc«ntory.uh.Ietoy5dd.ets^ 

tvere already the companions of childhood, J*® , 
groat theit homes The duellings of tl« ^ple f 
indeed extremely simple , before the Nom y 
of wood, and althougit in that great boilding age stone r>™y 
came mio uee, a long time rJa,^ '.Sd^rfamme , 
according to our ideas, is found No one p taj»^,n the thir* 
there was no glass even m the royal growth 

teenth centur^. and even oFeS 

^ of the towns brought a Eos also as a pro- 

and tiles, partly a si^ of ^ , ,89 are m existence 

tection against fire J and^ three feet thick 

requiring that waUs century, while carrying 

The notable 

on the noble work of the /i^io oow wnters began 

simple record of events ^e ^®E^^ce'and*^tmuity of their 
to realise for the first time the ‘^P , ^ for ifieir know- 

work, and that posterrty would depCT ^ provided the 

ledge of the past The diarists n-kuonal literature was 

material and inspiration France in I337. 

bull, up Froisssn, svho sms “of lu Jday, one to 

to England in 1361, was the ^ lodgment in the ll’averly 

whom sir WalterSconinade^a^'^^j^ of 

Atasi Just ss «•'>“<• caly days of the 
die tiielfth century, so In l.,do 

fourteenth century, |nd theJ valour gone 

esteemed, their armour Edward HI and his 

But m the later fourteenth century King LOwara 
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lights were so honoured and sung that contemporaries called 
mm the second King Arthur. It was an age of romance' and 
idMls which introduced the ordera of chivalrj', of which 'the 
kmghthood of the Garter was the first, as it has remained the 
most noble, among orders. 

century, too, domestic arrangements were 
graced by the introduction of knives and spoons ; forks were an 
innovation which came later. Most people ate with their fingers, 
Md even knights were accustomed to share a plate and glass 
between two, while m the humbler homes one drinking vessel, 
usually of metal or horn, served for the whole family. Simplicity " 
1 not mean either rough or ungainly utensils, and design was 
alrrady far advanced to\vard 3 bcauUful craftsmanship. 

1 he ordinary person in a normal day went to bed at sundown, 
u can Ics and torches made of wax were now in use for lighting 
purposes, -nien ive hear of cards being played, and in the long 
TOiiters, a difficult time for everybody, ottilicial lighting on a more 
t “ great boon. Although the condition of 

inrauife to static in medieval times, the gromh of industry was 
SSt “1. ‘"'per*”'', and by this centuiy liad 

adopted its otvn methods of government and control. The milds, 
fn t?. 5!'™!“'"' government, played an enormous part 

Send ef '> totvns. Smulstly, in the country all-' 

“ “P'" to a kind of life which 
foi,?.™?a ? t™ never dreamed of. In the middle of the 

a«!^<t t? “"•“ty shires made their notable protest 
rSwi,!^ d serfdom. It was not in rebellion against 

d'T“ “ "" Prasants' Revolt (lySt) 

d'.^ ' S i that every man should be a 

the S^dT‘'^Iii““'’ '*"'"^“t'“'"<’"SaIl"otIiers throughout 

nkm^f 5 ’“"' '"f”''- t't' “ash Death, a bubonic 

m ihvlmdl^ “ ‘"'®' P”” '“t' "°rW (and recurred 

- S the ^ 1 ®'™"t“"th century) had carried off a quarter 

yktiiomh S'°" ° Pe'' a London fifty thousand died and . 

“■> otlter towns suffered 
™ hv nrZ?' Lbour so increased that ivagcs of men 

rose by t^ per cent and of women by a hundred per cent, but 
he scarcity to still such that there ensued a „pid inerea^ in 
the system of enclosures, or putting land down to pasture, and a 
consequent great expansion of sheep farming. It was the nobles’ 
retaliation to demnds for exorbitant wages, and here began the 
firet migration of labour, when men left their homes in quest of 
higher pay. 

Tlie Hundred Ywrs’ War with France, which intermittently 
from 1336 to 1453 imposed 3 great strain on the English people, 
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^tnesscd the great days of Crecy, Poitiers and Agincourt, though 
all VTM lost but Calais in the end. Yet it was a period of con- 
stitutional progress and soaal development Similarly, though 
the Wps of the Roses (i 4 S 5 ~H 70 prep:ued the tray for Tudor 
despotism, civil war and retolution seldom touched the ordinary 
folk in the middle ages, and e\'cn of that disastrous war Philip de 
Commines wrote; "There are no huiJdings destroyed or 
demolished by war, and the miscbef falls on those who make 
It was the nobles who suffered. The same writer also 
adds the interesting comment that : 

“ The king (of England) can undertake no enterprise of account 
without assembling his paHiaroent, ivhicb u a thing most vise and 
holy, and therefore are these kings stronger and better served than the 
despotic rulers of other lands. (England) among all the world’s lord- 
ships of which I have knowledge, that where the public weal is best 
ordered, and where least violence reigns over the people.” 

• The Renaissance has been desenbed by Jebb as the whole 
process of transition in Europe, from the medueral to the modem 
^vorld. The revival of classical learning in Italy after J453 
coincided with the invention of printing, and placed in men's 
' hands opportunity for study which had never previously existed. 
Rooks had been so twluable that all teaching was oral, and m 1424 
the library of the university of Cambridge contained only one 
hundred and twenty-two volumes. It was in the greater 
monasteries, at Westminster, St. Albans, Tavistock and others, 
that the first printing pres««s in England were set up. 

The Reformation was also a movement of European origin, and 
it was hlartin Luther who in 1517 threw down the decisive 
challenge to papal authonty. But the reform of the English 
church from within had been preached even before Wycliffc and 
the Lollards tramped the shires in the fourteenth century and 
succeeded in stirring the w-bde country. Their tradition survived 
till the day when Henry \TII broke with Rome, and although 
that breach %vas made for poblical and dynastic reasons the 
English people and their cleigy supported independence:. The 
king could not iavc turned back had he wnshed to 
■“ But transitions require time and since few people could read 
there wris a great dependence on faimlisr signs and homely 
tr^uons. In the fifteenth century we read of the performance 
of Tnir»cle plays by the church, from which the theatre itself has 
dcsexnded, and, in a lesser sphere, the first appearsjjce. m the 
succcctCng century, of puppet shows and performing am'ma/s. 
None of these movements and changes did othenrisc thm promote 
a continuing interest in luxury, ornament and comfort. In this 
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century there is a notable increase m the brilliancy of coloured 
cloths and tapestries and every little home set up its hand loom 
for the production of woven materials of many kinds Money 
was needed for the acquisition of new luxuries, and the general 
adoption of this method of easy exchange brought feudalism 
inevitably to an end 

“ Their money has all its pleasures , its good dav-s and good nights , 
there it sleeps and rests , there it is rubbed, scrubbed and furbished, 
washed and prepared They play with it like children, weighing it in 
the balance put a barrier in front of it and provide for its comfort so 
that none can grab it Those who make cloth arc given handfuls of it ” 

The great days of Tudors and Stuarts left their mark every- 
where in the land Their unsurpassed buildings and their exem- 
plification of the English character are mentioned later on, but 
they were also great gardeners and fond of flowers , well educated 
themselves, they lent powerful aid to the extension of learning 
among even the humblest of the people It is not insignificant 
that in that first great stirring period of expansion Shakespeare 
lived, and that artistic talent ranged into nearly every walk of 
life, to accomplish noble works in the period of the Restoration 

Samuel Pepys and the diansts of the Restoration have provided 
much more information of what everybody was doing day by 
day than is available in any earlier time The reign of Charles II 
began in a spirit of relief that the un»Engbsh restrictions of the 
Commonwealth were past, and it is hard to understand how 
ordinary folk in the shires tolerated the Puritan regime for eleven 
weary years However, Puritanism has no particular connection 
with purity , the country people may not have been oppressed, 
but they certainly lost their churches, their high days and holidays 
and their maypoles, and they witnessed the wanton destruction 
of some of the finest ornaments of their own and preceding ages 
But another new idea was beginiung to find expression, a more 
philosophic outlook on life 

* One should take tune as it comes , good or evil fortune cannot last 
for ever , one day goes and another comes , I console myself with the 
thought that every month we have a new moon One must take time as 
it comes ’ 

The seventeenth century provided an increasing interest in 
doing somefhing useful and witnessed a great movement among 
the arts and crafts , Inigo Jones and sir Christopher Wren, 
Grinling Gibbons Purcell, great painters and dramatists adorned 
the period, and, although a rough and coarse age, it was never 
vulgar as we are The ensp and delightful language of their 
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Jeffe« and pfose has been described as \ery largely due to the 
fact tmt It was still a great Bible reading age There has been 
in the last few years as to how much the language 
had deteriorated since the custom of reading family praters was 
given up ^ 

The Tudor conception of beau^ and utility Jed by stages to the 
banning of the eighteenth century, the time of the brothers 
Adam, of Chippendaleand Sheraton, and of artists in every sphere, 
the days par txceUence for the enjoyment of life Ined before the 
deluge of the Industnal Revolution 


tn 

There happened during these centuries several diverse national 
activities of intimate concern to the shires the position of the 
monasteries, the nse of architecture, the development of sport, 
upon which a word may be interposed here before bringing these 
notes to a closing reference upon the character and institutions 
we have inherited 

. Long before the advent of Christianity there wtre men who 
felt the urge to abandon the nvrld for a me of religious sedusion. 
but as the Faith spread a larger number of men of cnqmnng 
nund went into the desert places to meditate They were the 
hemuts. In course of tune, m their thirst for information, they 
iinhed up into communities St ^nedict, who died in 543, 
was the legislative genius of the monastic order, whose rule super- 
seded or modified others The days were divided into periods 
of prayer, manual labour and study, and only the necessities 
of life vv'cre permitted Church and State alike supported the 
inviolability of the essentud monastic vxiws of poverty, chastity 
and obedience, and from these not evxn the pope or the emperor 
could grant dispensation 

The name monk (Gr monos, alone) was appbed onginally to 
the hermits, but after the thirteenth centuiy it came to disucgiush 
the settled monastic orders from those of the fnars The friars 
(Fr /lire, brother) were mendicant orders of wandcringpreachers 
vowed to poverty absolutely, as opposed to the older orders of 
mocks, la whidi, while the ladindual might not hold property 
or Wealth, his community could, and did, acquire great posses- 
sions The principal order of monks was the ZJcnerLctine; they 
gave us Augustme, the first archbishiop of Canterbury (fai-4), 
and were by far the largest order la &glind. The Augustine, 
Cisteroan and Carthusian orders were founded on the Benedictine 
tide , the Cistcraans restored the strict Ecnedicfire rule, and 
from the eleventh to the fourteenth century ibeir life was ordered 
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on the most severe lines ; the Carthusians, founded m the eleventh 
century, returned to the idea of the solitary hermit, each monk 
having his tiny separate establishment vvithin the monastery 
The friars included the Dominicans, Tranciscans, Carmelites, 
Semtes, Trinitarians and others, but the first named were the 
best known of the preaching orders, accounted the greatest reli- 
gious movement between the Apostles and the Reformation 
Ihey contributed much to the advancement of learning, particu- 
larly in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, when they were 
active and successful university teachers 
The two preceding centuries had witnessed a considerable 
revival of civilisation in Europe Tlie monastic system, found 
to be in need of reform, saw the establishment of stricter orders 
The great reformers of the period were St Bernard (d 1152), 
St Domime (d 1221) and St Francis (d 1226) Naturally, 
there were other periods when the religious orders, monks and 
friars, fell from grace, and though it would be possible to exag- 
gerate their influence upon art and general education, there can 
be no doubt they were the greatest social force of the middle ages, 
from the eighth to the fifteenth century Their unselfish and 
beneficent ministrations to the poor and sick, and to travellers, 
their constant interest m every branch of agncuhure is sufiicient 
warrant A homely example in husbandry is to the effect that some 
of the earliest monasteries were in the habit of exchanging apples 
and pears for grafting on to their respective plants, with a view to 
producing rare and better specimens 
The dissolution of the monasteries (1536) was due not so much 
to their having abandoned Ihcir earlier ideals, as to their having 
outlived their need as a social institution The middle ages were 
fading «v the brighter light of roodmi England, and all that it 
meant in changed habits and customs 
Splendid as are the relics of abbeys and pnories in the shires, 
to-day, they are a vestige of once immense establishments, 
buildings beautiful even in ruin, they once sheltered the greatest 
culture and the finest craftsmanship of their time 
The Saxons might have been the beneficiaries of the Roman 
classical architecture which existed in A D 410, had not constant 
-warfare and a distrust of towns destroyed or allowed to decay 
the cities and palaces, villas, theatres and baths of the fourth 
BjiA *hfCj had. *hR. vsamqlK!, hafitrA *htvnt, viit 

the rums provided the materials for their small churches with 
square towers and round arches and most distinguishing feature, 
a square east end Gothic embraces European architecture since 
the Chnsuan era, and, in England, passed through the stages of 
ascending ornamentation constantly referred to in subsequent 
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descnptions of country churches The magnificent works of the 
Normans were accomplished in less than a century, though the 
penod assigned (o their influence is the eleventh to the thirteenth 
ccntunca Tlieir work was massive m construction, simple in 
style, and js also rccogmsed by the rounded arch From about 
1175 lighter piers and shafts were emplojcd, and a pointed arch 
superseded the rounded But there was a transititional stage 
when both styles were used together indiscriminately, and that 
period IS knowm as the Transitional Norman \Vhen these 
changes had become established the Early English, or Lancet 
(thirteenth century) and the Decorated (fourteenth century) 
sljles reached their zenith in the loiel) and stnedy English 
Perpendicular of the fifteenth century 

Domestic architecture remained almost pnmitne until the 
Tudors The ^TOoden buildings of the Saxons had giten place 
to the stone of the Normans, but even in the baron’s castic the 
only living accommodation was in the keep with its large, bare 
rooms connected by a narrow turret stainray Bricks were made 
« England at the beginning of the fourteenth century, and 
probably earlier, and manor houses were often built of this 
materuf, roofed with tiles They were copied from the monastery 
granges wluch represented the lint style of domestic architecture 
In the fourteenth century also can be traced a movement towards 
greater space, light and decoration With the end of the Wars 
of the Roses and the accession of the Tudors the need for fortified 
homes ceased , comfort and beauty were possible at a time when 
the Renaissance was turning men s thoughts to the joy of crafts 
manshtp for its own sake The dissolution of the monasteries 
effected a great distribution of wealth among the laity, who spent 
considerable sums on grander houses The English Renaissance 
in domestic architecture began m the Tudor penod (sixteenth 
century), and its most noticeable internal feature was the wonderful 
decoration and panelling fire places and ceihngs, and the use of 
broad staircases for the first time No country is so nch as 
England m beautiful houses of the Elizabethan period 
The influence of tra\el in Italy and France mtroduced the 
Classical style, whose grace and beauty relied on proportion, 
and the process of simplificabon continued into the Georgian 
era of the eighteenth century After the neglect of the nine- 
teenth century we entered upon a Gothic revival , in our own 
time we have reverted to what is perhaps the severely Classical, 
although, outside public buildings, there is now no architecture, 
omV* ' ihniUiig' " 

England has alivays been a greataportmg country, where once 
everybody liied an outdoor life Saxon and Norman gentJemen 
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hunted and fought, and kept themselves in military trim ; the 
free man farmed and played and even the bondsmen, the landless 
men \vho rendered labour service to their lords, had three days a 
^^cek to themselves. Men and women played many games that 
have since come to be reserved for children, but singing and 
dancing are immemorial recreations. Every chronicler speaks 
of them, and Pepys has a charming observation in his Diary, 
■written after the Great Fire of 1666: 

" River full of lighters and boats taking in goods, and I observed 
that hardly one lighter in three that had the goods oi a house in, but 
there were a pair of vi^ioats in it." 

The Normans added jousts and tournaments, pageants and 
processions, to the hunting, fishing and hawking of Saxon Eng- 
land. Archery was succeeded by bowling and hawking by 
shooting, and thus arose the primal sports of the field' which 
have never failed to attract keen followers. Games of strength, 
like running and wrestling, are also very ancient. The Saxems 
were good at stone slinging, and in the middle ages Devon and 
Cornwall came to be celebrated as the home of the best wrestlers 
in the kingdom. Dumb-bells were recommended to young 
men in Queen Elizabeth’s time. Rowing was always a necessity, 
but swimming is more patticulatly mentioned tn the middle 
ages. Whatever the townsman’s state, the country folk bathed 
freely in the local streams. Skating, ^though anciently practised 
here, originated in the Low Countries, and the word (schaets) 
itself is Dutch. 

Race-horses attracted royal patronage from the earliest times. 
Fitzstephen describes a horse-race at Smithfield in the days of 
Henry 11 (1165) : 

“ When a race is to be nin by thb sort of horses, and perhaps by 
others, which also in their kind are strong and fleet, a shout is immedi- 
ately raised and the common hotses are ordered to vdthdravr out of the 
way. Three jockeys, or sometimes only two, as the match is made, 
prepare themselves for the contest ; such as being used to ride know 
ho'w to manage their horses with judgment •, the great point is to prevent 
a competitor from getting before them; the horses, on their part, are 
not without emulation ; they tremble and are impatient and are con- 
tinually in motion ; at last the signal once given they strike, devour 
the course, hurr^g along with unremitting velocity. The jockeys 
inspired by the thought of applause and the hopes of victory, clap 
spurs to their willing horses, brandish their "whips and cheer them with 
their cries.” 

At first racing geneially vm for the purpose of proving the 
■ oxcellencc of the horses exposed for sale, or for amusement only. 
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^ and took place all over the countfy at Easter and Whitsun The 
first recorded provision of regular prizes at race meetings is that 
undertaken by the city of Chester in 1540 
Ball games were a pastime of the ancient Greeks The Anglo 
Saxons added the use of a bat and so have developed all the games 
that require a bat and a ball Cncl»tis essentially and exclusively 
an English game and as every county has a pack of hounds so it 
has Its cncket team. The Saxon uord meet meant a crooked 
stick and the game vvas spoken of as rrje as early as the middle 
of the thirteenth century Golf is a game of great antiquity in 
Scotland and everywhere except in England was plajed by all 
classes The name golf is first noticed about 1457 Tennis was 
played la the fourteenth century, when it nas rmporfed from 
Erance Lawn tenius is much later, and did not take definite 
shape until about 1874 TTie towns were able to jom in many 
of these games, although tournaments, water processions and 
sedentary amusements were more indulged in Dice, backgammon 
and chess are all of them ancient, the latter coming j^robably from 
Asia m some remote age It was definitely pbyed m England in 
the tenth century 

Ladies attended to watch at these games, and to take part in 
many of them But by the seventeenth century more of their 
time was given up to needlework, the making of tapestries and 
the fashioning of smarter clothes It was in 2664. that John 
Evelyn noted “ I now observe that women begin to paint 
themselves, formerly a most ignominious thing " 

It would be a rrustake to confine Meme England to the days of 
Elizabeth or the Restoration, or to any one period With rare 
intervals, when all seemed dark, England was meme, and the 
majority of people managed to have a good time Work did 
not deter them and Chamberlaync, wntmg at the Restoration 
(Engluh Noles, 2660) said 

** The common people will endure long and hard labour in to much 
that after twelve hours hard work thej wiHgo in the evening to fooibaJl, 
stock ball cncket piuon base, wreathng cuJnl throwing, or some 
euch like vehement eaercue for their recreation ’’ 

The great distinction between former times and our own is that 
having succumbed to the towns, we are chiefly onlookers and 
gamblers, no longer protagonists, 10 the healthy exercises of our 
for^ather’s day 

Phj-sical differences bctwven the people linng m diflcnnS 
parts nf the country arc hard to define Have the men of Lincoln 
smaller heads than the rest of us ? Generally, it would seem we 
tend to get more and more alike, amd the women in the towns to 
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approach standardisation The average stature lias certainly been 
raised, though Indies are more a matter of class than of district 
The country people are well grown, and the to^vnsfolk much 
healthier than at any former time A wider contact with the 
country side will promote greater physical fitness, and it is 
impossible to a^old the conclusion that though the towns are 
free from the diseases of former times, mere freedom from disease 
IS by no means the same thing as being healthy 

The sharp contrasts in the character of the English people 
have often been referred to The Anglo Saxons, the best Nordic 
stock of the fifth and sixth centuries , the Danes and Normans, 
ScandinaMans of the ninth and tenth centuries, and of near km 
to the Saxons, hate made us, the English people, heirs in full 
measure to the fine adventurous spirit, as well as the detcnmnetl 
tenacity, which characterised these progenitors Since 1066 
there has been practically no infiltration of foreign, blood , that 
of skilled Flemish artisans and French Protestants enriched it, 
and any deterioration m the characteristics of the English people 
18 attributable to town influence 
The contrasts are indeed most remarkable and hardly ever is 
a foreigner able to understand, though he may appreciate, the 
peculiar traits of the English character A coungeous outlook 
on life 13 mistaken for arrogance , a calm and disciplined constdera 
tion for dullness , a cool recognition of utility, of the fitness of 
things for a lack of dignity and culture The saving grace of our 
faults IS surely found m a keen imagination and a sense of liumour, 
without which a people cannot be called great 

It ivas in the days of the Tudors that feudalism and chivalry 
began to give place to a less turbulent character which, without 
sacrificing sn^hing of spirit, adventure or gallantry, acquired 
greater self mastery and a higher appreciation of the worth of 
peace, beauty and disinterested public service In Elizabeth’s 
time these new attnbutes emerged to ennoble the English nature, 
irrespective of class It was a thrUling age, of expansion, trials 
and success,’ and the words of the old queen, when Denmark 
offered to mediate between England and Spam, found an echo 
in the heart of every yeoman of England 

“ I would have tfie king of Denmark and all princes Christian and 
heathen, to know that England bath no need to crave for peace , nor 
myself endured one hour a fear since I attained the crown thereof, being 
guarded with so valiant and faithful subjects ’ 

The Bntish have become great and successful colonisers, and m 
the second period of expansion, the late eighteenth centurj, 
produced men of the calibre of Pitt, WeUmgton, Nelson, Oive, 
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Wol/e, and many other great names whose birthplaces were in 
the Slures 

la 1643 John Milton pleaded “ Let not England forget her 
precedence of teaching the nations how to Ine” In our own 
day we have heard a prime minister of France (M Flandin m 
January, 1935) declare that the development of British power 
may be considered as an essentia] factor in the world To a 
foreign observer of rare distinction we turn for a last word upon 
the English character which underfics all past accomplishments, 
and is the only reliable foundation for the future of the nation 
Professor Santayana says, in his Sohloquus of England (1920) 

" There is a heautifijlly healthy England hidden from most foreigners, 
the England of the country side and of the poets , domestic, sporting, 
gallant, of a sure and delicate heart Never smee the heroic days of 

Greece has the world had such a just boyish master , it mil be a mack 
day for the human race when sacntinc blackguards, conspirators, 
chuds and fanatics manage to suppbnt him 

Through the cenmnes, succeeding generations rose with the 
sun and went to bed when it sank, they toiled and spun and 
added each his something to England. A hard life but uncom* 
plicated, simple and sincere Creature comforts were few, but the 
au^iencies of life were there for those who worked throughout 
the centuries when this was an agncultural land Everyone who 
was not a criminal uorked , even the children from the earliest 
age at wluch they were capabfe of doing anything at all There 
vvas no worry, no rush and little need to take much care for the 
morrow The people had dignity and spirit, and the burden of 
our civilisation was not upon them. That human unrest runs 
nght through the actual story is true enough, as it always was 
and alwajs wall be, but if it is becoming less disputed that a 
natural and happy hfe was more easily attained in the days before 
industrialism than at any time since, it is also true that in our 
own distressful dayswe are turning from the fearful insecuntyof 
a wasteful individualism to that mutuality of service which 
choractensed our forefathers before money became a god 

IV 

The English people m ihcir beloved meadow bnd were reared 
upon institutions which from the beginning marked a high 
conception of the art of pnemment TJiat terse historun, 
Taatus who in the jear A,D seo described the climate in Britain 
for what It u, wrote thus of our Saxon forefathers 
“ They choose their lungs on account of their nobihty, their leaders 
on account of their valour Nor have the kings an unbounded or 
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arburary power, and the leaden rule rather by their example than by 
the right of command ; tf they are ready, if they are forward, if they 
are foremost in leading the van, they hold the first place m honour. . . 
On smaller matters the chiefs debate, on greater matters all men, but 
60 that those things whose final deosion rests with the whole people are 
first handled by the chiefs The multitude sits around m such order 
as It thinks good , silence is proclaimed by the priests Presently, the 
king, or chief, according to the age of each, according to his birth, 
accordmg to his glory m war or his eloquence, is listened to, speaking 
rather by the influence of persuasion than by the power of commanding 
If their opmions give oficncc they are thrust aside with a shout , if they 
are approved, the hearers clash their spears It is lawful also in the 
assembly to bring matters for trial and to bring charges of capital crimes 

In the same assembly chiefs are chosen to administer justice through 
the districts and villages Each chief m so doing has a hundred com- 
panions of the commons assigned to lum, as at once his counsellors and 
his authority ” 

It 13 a picture of national life which in Lngland has survived the 
shocks and changes of fifteen centuries , freedom, law and order, 
the honour paid to hereditary descent and elective office, the 
recognition of mutual service, form the essence of our common 
heritage From the delegation of power to local units came the 
assembly called together in the later shires by the king’s deputy, 
where every freeman had his voice, but not an equal voice, in 
public affairs The monarchical, aristocratic and democratic 
elements, each in its place, the years were to blend into that 
whole polity which is real freedom, democracy in its only true 
and noble sense 

It tvas as yet a time when kings were local and several In the 
CO operation of these local elements the kingdom was bom The 
word king is derived from the Saxon cyn, and its best translation 
IS the “ father ” of the people It was a digmly which arose from 
the umon of the functions of ealdorman and hentoga, respectively 
the leaders in peace and war, as a result of the Anglo-Saxon 
invasion of Pntain The king’s first office w as that of head of the 
race ; he became the lord of the land after the process of settle- 
ment ^vas complete The king is over the whole people, their 
chosen representative and never, in the eyes of the English, a 
despot ^rly recogmtion of the hereditary principle removed the 
highest office from mere competition, but did not cease to make it 
elective. Free subjects held their land by nght, and the nation 
Itself ivas the nation^ assembly Beneath the freemen there were 
slaves, although few in number and probably composed of 
" prisoners of war or fugitives from justice In King Alfred’s 
time a slave became a freeman after seven years, and William the 
Conqueror abolished the slave^rkcts from London and Bristol 
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There was no djstincfjon bctnTcit c»f<zens and Soldiers in the 
Saxon State, but, met itabJy, military victory followed by colonisa- 
tion raised the iing and the chiefs to a more honoured position 
E\ eiy free man m Saxon England was bound to bear arms in the 
defence of his country and Ac maintenance of order After the 
Norman Conquest the doty of personal service became an 
obligation to supply men and arms, which was m turn commuted 
by a money payment The Saxon militia survived the Conquest, 
and indeed may be said to have survived the Great War, only to 
be cast aside unthinkingly m the year of grace 1920 (TTjc period 
of reform in Ae standing army commenced m 1870 and is in- 
dissolubly linked with the name of lord Cardwrll, secretArj of 
state for war from 2868 to 1874 , while Ae temtonal arrangement 
of regiments was complete by 1S82 ) 

The king became the lord his subjects became his men, while 
Ac power and dignity of his office was raised still higher after the 
advent of Chnstiaruty, when Ac lung was crowned and anointed 
Semce rs art hantsvrabh thing and » kat more just and digniM 
than that Ae man should owe faithful service to his lord and the 
lord owe fuAful protection to his nun No thought of degradation 
or of indignity is to be found in Ais conception of duty All an 
free but preserve that freedom only by the rrcognjtion of public 
duty and Ascipline Semee rendered to the king naturally became 
the highest service, since he personified Ae whole people and 
found^ the first nobility The word lord means the girer of 
bread, and a grant of land, whether from king or noble, was the 
most natural form of reward- SuA grants were made from the 
folkland, the surplus (and which could not be utilised , it bcame 
Crown land from which Ae king wiA the consent of the rational 
assembly, rewarded remces of a national character 
There grew up alongside Ae heirditaiy nobility Ae thanes, or 
personal companions of the king in arms and in government, 
whose office was open to all free men, m poueuion of Are hides 
of land, and was the stepping-stone by w^ch all men might nsc 
jn the state- Nobility m England has followed a course different 
from Aat of continental countnes Our king may raise any of hts 
subjects to noble rank, but the peerage grant^ is speafimlly 
to one person only, with remainder 20 his heir The inaJe heir in 
the Arect Imc nay, and does, by courtesy use one of Kn fjAer’s 
lesser titles, but the children of an English peer have no pohttal 
privileges, and are commoners in Ae eyw of the Uw, which knows 
no classes of men except peers and commoners The king's own 
Aildren, excepting his eldest son and eldest daughter, are m 
strictness of speech commoners until their nytl frihcr thinks fit 
to ennoble Aem. la other lands tt 1$ ijaite different. There, 
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all the children of dukes and duchies are dukes and duchesses, 
and similarly through every rank of nobility. It is significant 
that the French tvord for nobleman and gentlem.in is the same. 
Our peculiarly English tradition is of very great importance, and 
our liberties owe much to this preservation from the curs‘e of caste. 
All offices are open to the legitimate ambition of all free men ; 
all ranks of society have been able freely to intermarry, carrying 
into every part of the national life the swetening influence of 
high ideals, liberal justice and common sense. In effect, there* 
fore, from the earliest times there are king, lords and commons, 
but mere precedence and titles did not, and do not now, alter the 
fact that sovereignty is vested in the free men as a whole regardless 
of their rank. 

Gradually all England ^vas divided Into shires (meaning a piece 
of land *' sheared off ”) until there were forty of them. Beginning 
in the south, the process ^va 3 in the main complete by the Norman 
Conquest, except Cumberland and Westmorland, and they have 
existed since before 1200 The historic shires were formerly 
independent or 8 cmi*indepcndent kingdoms (Kent, Sussex, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, £sse.x, Middlesex, Surrey, Cornwall) ; the 
geographical shires, now twenty-nine in number, comprised groups 
of hundreds centred in a chief town which gave its name to the 
shire, such as Oxfordshire, Leicestershire, etc. In such manner 
^vas England split up after the reconquest of the Danelaw by 
Alfred the Great, 'fhat noble monarch \vas the first king in 
Christendom to put into practice the ideal of the service of all 
his people. He created the navy, and established the first standard 
of English prose, as the Angh-Saxen Chronicte is the first history 
book. Rightly docs a statue of the royal founder of the shires 
overlook the city of Winchester, the first capital of England. 

The three remaining shires that complete the list are the counties 
palatine (Durham, Lancashire and Cheshire), to whose rulers 
regal powers were assigned after the Norman Conquest because 
of the exceptional danger to which their position on the Scottish 
and Welsh borders exposed them. 

Each shire had its earl, successor to the older ealdorman, who 
tvas the chief magistrate and owed his appointment as a national 
I officer to the king and witan. There was also a sheriff who ivas 
the royal officer in the shire. He became the most important 
person in local affairs after the Conquest, when the earl became 
-a personal dignity without necessarily possessing administrative 
functions. The creation of lords-licutenant of counties as head 
of the local militia in the time of Henry VIII revived the military 
office previously held by the andent ealdormen. ; 

The lowest unit in the political scale was the township moot, 
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correspondjfjg to our pansh rcstry meeting A to^rn (from furi, 
an enclosure) being simply a mall collection of adjacent habita 
Uons Then, the hundrw moot or court was a monthly gathenng 
of the hundred, that is (he poup of one hundred persons banded 
together for purposes of justice and police The hundred sent 
its tweh e chosen men to the shire moot (Although the hundred 
moot had declined by the early thirteenth century it n-as not 
abolished until tSffj ) The assembly of the people of the shire 
was held in May and October eterj jear for the tnrtuction of all 
county business, the chief of which were jiijtice, tsjation and 
defence It ti-as a meeting convened and presided ow by the 
sheriff, and although its judgmems were in theory gnrn by the 
whole people, in fact tnelvesenior thanes declared the sliirr report 
7t was the beginning of the syaictn of jurvmen, although as such 
they date from J164 \\iJb3m the Conqueror deposed the shire 
court of jurisdiction in ecclesiastical cases, and thereafter the 
bishops ceased to attend 

The borough (from bur^h a fortihcd place) was the most 
important place wiihm the thtre It Lecame exempt from (he 
edwaistration of the hundred, assembling its own burch moot 
three times a year, end is a type of town peculiar lo ijiglanJ, 
forced upon the country loving Anglo-Saxons at the lime of the 
Danish in>*uion5 Lach shire maintained at least one strongly 
fortified place as a city of refuge and militarv base against hcnitle 
raids After the Danish terror had passed, these military centres 
tiowiy clunged their character until thfif cotnmeraal aspect 
became dominant Domesday Suncy enumerates sone ninety 
boroughs and under the Nornutu their economic, socut and 
political consequence increased enormous!) By the Ihirteerth 
centurythereseere 166, and from them sn 1x65 Simon dc \forvtfort 
summoned rrpftscnuUw for the first time to a national pirla- 
ment. Bur tfie honour rroied wwnsoroe and expenutT, and half 
of them had slipped back to non borghaJ obaeunty br the rJ’etniH 
centuty The cirlief pfinlegca Jud r es te d to be of w!«e, 
commerce had escaped frora ie merchart guilds , mariet and 
fur nonrfohcs were no longer iRTsdatr ; feudal services »*Tfr 
moatJy owokte and the wtional courts panircaint Bvrt in th* 
next suctteding centertes the p>4i(ical frarehite ttrdmd tSe^ 
useful to the party prepared to par for the prw, ted the rvnber 
of boroughs grew aga m The Mualapai Corporstiar* Art cf 
1835 swept away the prmleges of vrbst had degr*'‘«'®’rd •*'^3 
cf etc and corrupt anac^romsau A uniform cwernsseri ueJer 
maw, a’dernen and el«c*ed council was mitin.-ifd ; ibc irm 
bemnrpH lost its aretert • pci*«arer ar-d btcatne eje a ea*n< fa*- 
an cl^«»a] and adnuruiirsirw area. CnUiO b'g* boni't** 
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had already been made counties of themselves, which conferred 
the right to liave a sheriff of tlieir own, free from county inter- 
ference Such were Norwich and Bristol and sixteen otiier places 
at the time of the Reform Act The great Local Government Act 
of 1888 created other large places county boroughs, and to-day 
It IS a privilege usually accorded to a place of over 50,000 
inhabitants 

Even in Saxon England the people were accustomed to form 
themselves into assoaaticms for social and religious purposes, and 
the name guild or gild derives from the geld, or payment, out of 
which the cost of the feasts and masses for the departed was 
defrayed The growth of the toivns and of commerce after the 
Norman Conquest was such that, early in the twelfth century, 
established craftsmen and traders began to form themselves into 
guilds for commercial and industrial purposes, and in the middle 
ages these associations existed side by side with the older social 
and religious guilds Recognition of the merchant guild became 
one of the most coveted privileges in the charters granted to 
mediarval towns These guilds laid down rules for the trade, 
organised the markets, and by the fourteenth century they had 
become a close corporation m nearly every town Gradually 
municipal government came to be associated with the local guilds 
The avowed object was to ensure the maintenance of standards, 
size and quality, to provide skilled workmanship at fair ivages 
and to prevent price cutting The system of apprenticeship 
from the middle of the thirteenth century, required the ” prentice ” 
to join the household of a master craftsman, where, for a period 
varying from one to seven years, he ivas taught his trade, lived 
with the family and ivas brought up as a good Christian and a 
good citizen until, at the age of twenty-three, he might produce 
his masterpiece, be accepted as a master, set himself up m business 
and marry 

With the growth of capitalism and trade in the modem sense, 
the guild system declined, and in the process of money getting 
the general welfare of the community was forgotten The new 
idea of individualism which began in the sixteenth century, and 
was most cruelly perverted in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, has left us a legacy to-day, the only remedy for which so 
far suggested is that each industry should reorganise itself on 
similar high principles to the old guild system 

Over all stood the witanagemot (meaning the assembly of wise 
men), the general assembly of freemen who formed the governing 
body of the nation Tliey met the king three or four times a year, 
and from the year 600 to the present day members have been 
accorded the privilege of spcaal protect' m on their way to and 
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from, and during meetings There were generally about a hundred 
persons present, and the witan which assembled at Winchester m 
A D 934 IS typical present, the tmg, 4 Welsh kings, 2 arch- 
twshops, 17 bishops, 4 abbots, 12 eatdormen and 53 thanes Under 
the hJormans the witanagemot became the great council of the 
realm, and is to day actually the house of lords, in which the carls 
and bishops have never lost their place 
Committees of this assembly b^me usual, and the cuna regu, 
or king's council, gradually assumed a distinct position owing to 
the (»nunuity of its existence , its members were available at 
all times and were not dispersed to their homes in the shires as 
were the general body of membera From the ama regtr, with all 
its extensive powers, descend our courts of justice which, in course 
of time, have been expanded to cope with an increasing volume 
and variety of legal business 

That none of the charactenstic English institutions were actuall) 
at vanance with those of the Normans is well shown by the easy 
manner in which they settled down together Within a hundred 
years the distinction between Norman and Englishman had 
disappeared, all were become Englishmen, inspired with the 
same great traditions At the memorable national assembly st 
Clarendon, near Salisbury, only twenty years after the Conquest, 
all the great men of the realm were present reinforced by the 
presence of the whole body of landowners of England " to the 
number of 60 000 *’ each of whom rendered homage directly to 
the lung as well as to his individual overlord 
The Norman kings introduced exact definition into every sphere 
of government and obligation to the lasting advantage of the 
nation The essence of Norman government being the system of 
land tenure, you were either a free man holding your land from 
an overlord or else a serf, landless and disposable with the lord s 
chattels at will Everyman great or humble, must have his lord 
But the smalt nun might rise in status, and it is with a glow of 
confidence in the stability and continuity of our national life that 
we record the abolition of copyhold tenure m England on January 
ist, 1936 'The onginal copyhofdets of the eleventh century 
were villeins who had risen in the social scale, and the tenure o> 
their land was confirmed by a copy of ifje entry m the manoruf 
roll, a feudal custom which survi^ till the Law of Property Act 
of 1936 rendered all copyhold freehold at the expiration of ten 
years, though certain rights were to continue to be attached 10 
the land made freehold 

To return from the twentieth century to the twelftfi-^wo 
great though silent changes now began to lake shape The feudil 
«m which grew up alongside the older customs did not overthrow 
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them, but it did tend to depress the Angla-SaTon freeman. 
In so doing it put back for more than two centuries the ideal of 
personal liberty, yet without system and uniformity, even at 
the expense of the individual, national progress and expansion 
would hardly have been possible. Secondly, the increasing size 
of the kingdom, particularly when the Angevin inheritance in 
France was added to the English crown, tended to centralise the 
national assembly into the hands of those free men who could 
conveniently make the journey to Ivondon or Winchester. The 
actual central power passed to a smaller body, but every free man 
who originally had his place in the national assembly con- 
tinued to hold It in the local assembly of the hundred and the 
shire. 

The sheriff became the local chief official, and his court, which 
survived the Norman Conquest, has been pointed out as one of the 
restraining influences upon the feudal aristocracy. His office 
vns the link between the king and hts council and the nation as a 
whole. The sheriff’s chief duty in the shire was to attend to the 
collection of revenue, and the administration of justice, and for 
that part of the royal demesne within his shire he was the king’s 
land agent. Although often nominated by the king, and alwaj's 
subject to his approval, the sheriff was frequently a local man of 
good repute and sometimes elected by his fellows. When William I 
nominated sheriffs for every county in 1079 he called them his 
vice-comes or deputy counts, by which name they are known 
legally to this day, though no longer subject to the earl. From 
1195, when justices of the peace and coroners were appointed, 
the sheriff >vas no longer the sole legal official. 

The national treasury was at Westminster, and there the sheriffs 
attended twice a year, at Easter and Michaelmas, to render their 
accounts to the king. Henry Ill’s treasurer was provided 'vith a 
" checker ” to insure the accuracy of the national accounts ren- 
dered by the sheriffs. He is now the chancellor of the exchequer. 
Tallies, made of elm, were used for accounting and receipts, and 
from them the records of payments were entered in the national 
books of accounts till :8z6; thereafter, they were used to light 
the fires in the houses of parliament, and strange irony, the vener- 
able houses were burned to the ground I 

The magnificent constitutional progress of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries rvas followed by the misgovemment of John 
and Henry HI, and the exactions and aggressions of the pope, 
but they were met by a uiuted opposition. A reminder of the 
bnportance of the boroughs and dues of England is found in the 
typicdly English document which, in the name of the nobility, 
clergy and commons of England, denounced the abuses of the 
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to Rorae, and was sealed with the common aeal of the aty of 
I-ondon. 

In the year 1165 Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, having 
overcome Henry III, summoned a parliament, the nature of which 
“•a caused him to be named the founder of the house of commons 
Hts parliament comprised not only the nobles and two knights 
from every shire, but two atoens and two burgesses from every 
burgh. Edward I succeeded to that " model,” and in like manner 
has parliament been ^led together in unbroken succession from 
fus day to our own Macaulay says 

The knight of the shire was the connecting Lnk between the baron 
and the shopkeeper On tbe same benches on which ute the gold 
smiths, drapers and grocers who bad been returned to parliament by 
the eommereisl towns, sate also members wlio, in any other country, 
would have been called noblemen, hereditary lords of manors, entitled 
to hold courts and to hear coat armour, and able to trace back an 
honourable descent through many generations Some of them were 
younger tons and brothers of great lords Others could boast even of 
royal blood At length the eldest son of an earl of Bedford, called m 
courtesy by the second title of bis father, oUe/ed himself as a candidate 
for a seat In the house of eommoiu, and his etample was followed by 
others Seated in that house, the heirs of the grandees of the realm 
naturally became as zealous for its pnviieges as any of the humble 
burgesses with whom they were mingled " 

We eometimes speak of the three estates of the realm, lords* 
clergy and commons, but they never, as such, become entirely 
separate entities The clergy separated themsehes from temporal 
government, except in so far as their bishops were entitled to sit 
in the house of lords, and m their own ecclesmtical convocation 
p^ed their ordinances, controlled the Church revenues, and 
voted their quota to the national exchequer 
During nigh seven centuries that lords and commons have 
lived side by side senous disputes have been rare, and have gener- 
ally concerned some matter of form or privilege If a senous 
quarrel should anse m the future, its deteiminaiion will surely 
lie in a consideration of the nisdom of the past 

In effect, the parliament of the fourteenth century exercised 
all tbe pbweis which the parliament of to day exercises, while 
the period between the fourteenth and seventeenth centuries 
saw the completion of our wntten law nic fifteenth century 
was not so independent as its "model,” yet even so its prestige 
grew as kings of new dynasties sought parliamentary sanction 
for their claims The w orst feature of the period was the nanow- 
mg of the franchise to freeholders of estates valued at forty 
shillings a J'car, worth perhaps fifty pounds in our money But 
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against that may be set the laudable ambition now established 
whereby men of good repute regularly sought a seat in parliament 
The sixteenth century was a time of autocratic kings and sub- 
servient parliaments 'fhe reason was that the commons were 
not yet strong enough to act without the lords, and the lords 
were so reduced by the casualties suffered in the Wars of the 
Iloses, that very few could be mustered in the upper house The 
prcser>‘ 3 tion of our traditions in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries was due to our insular position, and to the essentially 
English character of the monarchs themselves A marked Bjin* 
pathy existed between Henry VIII or Elizabeth and the masses 
of the people, and the Tudors with all their despotism, showed 
an impressive outward respect for the free institutions of Fngland 
Particularly in Elizabeth’s time did the ancient spirit of England 
breathe forth, and she was without any question that “father” 
and personification of the whole people that gave the name of 
king Its true English meaning In her time, too, began the long 
I ne of parliamentary worthies which stretches unbroken to this 
day 

Hie seventeenth century witnessed the despotism of Stuarts, 
and the great trul of strength between monarchy and people 
In time the new nobility inherited the spirit of the old, and the 
commons grew to the fullness of its power 'The constitutional 
struggle IS outside the scope of our story, and it must suflice to say 
that from the Declaration of Rights, which King William III 
acknowledged in 1689 it is not the written law that has ciuinged, 
but' the grow-th of the unwritten constitution which becomes the 
most important phenomenon Up to this time no distinction 
could be drawn between the constitution and the law Tlie 
prerogative of the Crown, the privilege of parliament and the 
liberty of the subject ore not always dearly defined in every 
point , m their nature it were better not so Out all three rested 
on the direct words of the statute law or on a mixture of tradition 
and lawful precedent, which is known as the common law Pre- 
cedent has ever been the life and soul of English law, and the 
alisolute supremacy of law has made possible practical changes 
without formal changes. The acumen and foresight of our fore- 
fathers recognised that a large proportion of political subjects 
can Iwsl l»c dealt with by tacit understanding Put the more 
exacting functions and the greater responubiliues of statesmen in 
Vsfter days Viis ttftytdrtitxi vn \Vrt %•«»•& Vemfired yiaM »n 
unwritten ind conventional code which ii one of the most 
rrnufkaWe facts In history 

*11)6 IJighsli conititutKin is wt ilw invention of any one man, 
Uit tlif luiursl growili aiwwig a free pcwjile of iltose idraU ul ich 
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completely revolutionised onr ways of life and permeated every 
section of society. MedijE\*al conditions in England, conditions 
that subsisted between the eighth and fifteenth centuries, were 
finally terminated by the economic revolution of the eighteenth 
century. Villages changed but little, from generation to genera- 
tion, until the cottage industries disappeared into the new factory 
districts. Changes iwe, of course, taking place before J750, and, 
had the basic inventions of machinery not been made, life must 
necessarily ha\c become more complicated. The population was 
all the time increasing, and at a comparatively greater rate as the 
centuries passed. In t6oo the population of England had reached 
only five million ; in 1750 it was already six and a half million. 

In 1700 it took a we^ to drive from York to London ; in 1770 
there -was only one stage coach from Manchester to London, which 
set out once a w'cek. There were no canals, few hard roads, and 
of course no railways or tclqihones ; practically no cotton 
industry and indeed few capitalist manufactures. Iron was 
smelted by wood, ships propdied by sail, and candles the only 
illuminant. There were few mechanical contrivances, and none - 
in the homes of the people. There broke upon this almost mcdiaval 
calm two upheavals of staggering dimensions. The French 
Revolution and the war with Fran«, and the mechanical inven* 
tions coupled with the use of steam power. It was a misfortune, 
for which we are still paying, that these events occurred at one 
and the same time. Had it not been for the menace of Napoleon 
it is not inconceivxLble that our natural abilities would have 
achieved the same brilliant adaptation of (he machine to the 
general good, as is found in the development of our social and 
political institutions. 

The “Industrial Revolution” is a term first employed by 
Arnold TojTibec to describe the fate which changed England from 
an agricultural to 2 manufactunng country. It is a period 
described in masterly fashion in Trevelyan’s British History »» 
the Nineteenth Century, and R. C. K. Ensor's England, x870-i9i4- 

The first series of inventions were concerned with the ancient 
manufactures of cotton and wool. In 1753 Kay invented the fly- 
ing shuttle, and in 1764 Hargreaves the spinning-jenny; five 
years later Ark^ght perfected, and ten years later Crompton 
combined these essential machines. No fewer than 80,000 of them 
were in use within twenty-five years. Bctw’ecn 1785-9 Cart- 
wright introduced his mechanical looms For weaving cotton and 
wool ; they w’cre perfected and in general use before 1815. 
Power %vas needed to drive the machines, and water was first 
harnessed to this new purpose. Then, in 1766, James Watt 
introduced the steam engine, which vras quickly adapted to textile. 
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and then to aU kinds of machiaery. From that stage to the 
development of the mintral resources of the country was an 
obvious stOT. The greet iron industry arose from Smcatan’s 
invention of the blast {ximace in 1760 and Cort’s supersession of 
the ancient sledge-hammer in 1783-4. Inevitably industry moved 
to the coalfields, and the population followed. The effect upon 
agriculture, transport, housing, local government, and life itself, 
is seen in the story of the shires which suffered in the transition, 
either by the loss of ancient local trades, mostly carried on in the 
homes of the people, or the pollution of neiv ones centred in 
facioty buildings. 

The bomble conditions surrounding the first industries, the 
greed of employers and employees alike, when people seized the 
opportunity to exchange the country-side and its pursuits for 
the delusive gaiety of the town, and were out to get money at all 
cost, makes one of the saddest chapters in the history of man. 
The terrible period passed, and Uter Victorian prudciy has 
been fairly explained as substantially a feeling of revolt against 
the conditions under which a large part of the population lived. 
The national conscience was greatly disturbed, and large measures 
of social reform were set in motion in the half-century of post-war 
England. The Great War, and the economic changes in its train, 
have brought the nation face to face with new problems of great 
urgency. Whenever England has had the choice between central- 
ised, bureauaatic government and leaving^ matters to be worked 
out in the localities by the people most intimately affected, it has 
alwap chosen the latter course. Even at the end of the Industrial 
Revolution period the Local Government Act of rSSS followed* 
the same ancient precedent. Political development never stops, 
and wltttcver the extent of governmental intervention rendered 
necessary by the circumstances of our own time, the English 
remedy — with all oar history to support it — will lie in placing 
power in the hands of the industries themselves, leaving all the 
parties concerned in them to work out their own salvation. And 
if we are sometimes tempted toscom the apparent failure of Ideals 
in the government of other nations it will be as well to remember 
that there was inculcated in our forefathers who assembled in 
the ancient shire courts that wholesome national discipline whicli 
France did not receive till Napdeon's day, and that few of the 
peoples in the old world, and none in the new, had even then 
experienced the worth of traditional freedom, law and a corporate 
duty such as had already blessed England for a thousand years. 

It has been well said that the lover of Ireedoai and pr^cas need 
never fear from tracing the hutory of political institutions in 
^gland. 
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The historian, John Richard Green, found the story of our 
land in the streets of a simple English town, and the men who 
have lived and died there. 

" The mill hy the stream, the toIU in the market-place, the brasses of 
its burghers in the church, the naircs of its streets, the lingering memory 
of Its guilds, the mace of its mayor, tell us more of the past of England 
than the spires of Sarum or the jnartydmm of Canterbury." 

From the privilege of the burgher to the liberty of the people at 
large ; from the municipal charter to the great charter of the 
realm: from free discussion and self-government in the town- 
motes of Saxon and Norman England to the parliament of our 
own day : from the hustings court, with its resolute assertion of 
justice by one's peers, to the whole fabric of our judicial legisla- 
tion : these clothe the history of the English nation with warm 
flesh and blood. It is a chastening thought with which to embark 
upon a j’oumey through the counties, wherein is enshrined the 
unbroken story of our national life, that time and again we 
shall discover that this or that lias been so since " before the 
memory of man " Truly, the Old Country is old, yet she does 
not fail to arise ever rew m each generation. 
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EAST ANGLIA, AND THE SAXON LANDS 
' NORTH OF THE THAMES 

E ast ANGLIA, tnd the Easton) Counlics, is not the 
same thing. Tlte former embraces tn ancient lingdom 
which became the shires of NorfoJi, Suffolk, Cambridge 
and Huntingdon ; while Eastern Counties loosely dcscribo the 
districts from the Thames to the Wash, sod cren farther north, 
although, in that case, we are more accustomed to sj^cak of the 
East Coast. On the basis of the ancient kingdoms Esse* Is part 
of the Saxon lands of the south, but such rigidii)' would be ^th 
arbitrary and a source of difficulty in a book of this kind Similarly, 
since Greater London has absorbed Middlesex and one>half of 
Ileitfordshire. and provided the laiger part of the population of 
Essex, a brief reference to London and these three Saxon counties 
may be allowed as not altogether out of place here. 

The prim^ object in slew is w attempt within ■ brief space 
an appreciation of county mattera. \VTiere strong similantics 
are sl^ed by a group of counties, they hare bw regarded, 
limt, as a whole, in order Jo distinguish the more jnleresting 
characteristics, before seeking in the counties individually their 
most prominent features, chief places of inieresi and.the main 
occupatioru of the people. It it oecewry, therefore, to tr«t of 
East rVnglta, and the Saxon lands adjacent to London, separately. 


raar I 

East Argils, that U, Norfolk, Suffolk. Csmhridge and Ilimtlng- 
don, was once the ancient British kingdom of tlie Irrfti, then the 
Enduh kingdom, and bter stiQ the earldom, of East Arglis. 
It formed the first Christian bubopne, tested at Ounwicb in 
the sci'enth century. These counties mffcrtd devsttsiioo it 
the hands of the Danes, reliered to aomt extent br the Chriitian 
l/j^Xtbaf.al«»ic,fi7wn.rI».E«33lss<t*ncniirr»f».% »hej5 <jjhscE3wi 
to t rirailar pohucsl faith in the three cromries tlat witnetacd 
the Wars of the Roses, the sgrama troubles cf the Tudor*, tssd 
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the Ci\A War, and at later national crimes ; they rose together to 
great industrial importance in the twelfth century, a prosperity 
which was maintained throughout the middle ages, only to he 
exchanged in later times for an equally proud position among the 
agricultural counties of England In the middle ages. East Anglia 
played a part second only to London, especially in trade and 
intercommunication with the continent 
Although Norfolk and Suffolk represent an original part of the 
old tribal kingdom, while other neighbours ere geographical 
creations from hundreds spread around their county towns, 
nevertheless, all were in existence at the time of the Domesday 
Survey, and their boundaries h-vc remained practically unchanged 
for over 850 vears Admtttedlj, parts of Lincolnshire and Bed* 
fordshire were at different times counted m East Anglia , but 
the western borders generally of the tlJ kingdom of the Angles 
tended to fluctuate m the early years of consolidation Subse- 
quently, Norfolk and Suffolk shared one sheriff (often a member 
of the great house of Howard) till Queen Elizabeth ordained, m 
1575, that they should have one each, while Cambridge and 
Huntingdon have but one between them to this day hinally, 
the comparative seclusion of these counties m early times was due 
to two other causes The Fens on the one hand-some aoo 
square miles of all but impassable marsh which included Whittlc- 
sea Mere, the largest sheet of water outside the Lake District , 
on the other, the nver Stour, with the forests of HatScld and 
Eppmg, which confined the East Saxon tribes to the place we call 
Essex 

The physical features of the country, no matter from which 
direction it is entered, are readily discerned and easily described 
It is, in a word, a flat country, from the well known Broads in 
the cast tef the less frequented Fens m the west The Fens is a 
district possessing historical r^aractcnsticsofits own, undeserving 
of the melancholy and depressing description which the hurrying 
traveller may be tempted to apply Hurry he will along the 
straight level roads, for, apart from the East Anglian Heights— 
the chalk hills which run through west Norfolk and west 
Cambridgeshire, and arc a positive continuation of the Chiltcms 
and Salisbury Plain — ^thcre are few delaying obstacles but 
hunger and thirst, and few apparent attractions beyond the 
magnificent churches 

The sea coast is one of gentle slopes and hills, looking out 
upon an endless array of tramp steamers plying between the 
northern ports and London At intervals of two or three miles, 
throughout over 150 miles of the coastlme of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
a succession of delightful fishing villages, often with fine stretches 
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of sand, lie dotted along the coast ftom Hunstanton to Felixstowe, 
interrupted nith only the Iwu fair sized toims of Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft Cromer has fewer than 5,000 inhabitants, and many 
another pleasing spot is very much smaller 
In the East Anglian Heights the nvers have their source , the 
j^re, the Yare, the Wavcncy and the Stour are the chief of these. 
Tlie only intruder is the Ouse, which rises in Northamptonshire, 
crosses four counties to c^Iect the Cam, Lark, Brandon and 
Wissey, which flow westward to it from the Heights Another 
nicr of consequence in East Anglia is the Ncne, which also nses 
in Northamptonslnre, and flows peacefully through Iluntmgdon 
and the Fens to the Wash 

For the rest, there IS no exceptional cbim to beauty of landscape 
Indeed, it is the people who have made the place, and none will 
deny admiration of their individuality and iheir history And 
nowhere is it possible to vietv with more gratification that blend 
of building and background which typifies the best of the English 
country toivn and village 

No monuments exist of pre-Norman houses or buildings Of 
the Normans themsches — those great and magnificent builders 
—not too much remains, )«t enough is found to fire the imagina- 
tion Cast Anglia is famed for its relics of great buildings amidst 
towns and villages untouched by mdustnJism 

Stone was used for the more important buildings, but as it is 
not found locally, flmt, which is, provides most of the decoration 
Brick,ifltrodueedintoEngland before the fifteenth century, was not 
mmmmily used until the seventeenth, although proximity to the 
Metherlanda caused it to be adopted earlier in East Anglia than 
n some other parts of EnglaniL The district was once well- 
imhered, and the plentiful woodivork in churches and houses, 
utd in cottages, too, is of a veiy high standard of workmanship 
Zyen so, the most enduring monuments of the middle ages are 
laturaJly the churches Hardly any domestic buildings are still 
landing that witnessed the prosperous days of the East Anglian 
loth industry Churches there are in abundance, and often on a 
mgnificent scale , they are essentially the landmarks in a flat 
•ountty The gr^ cathedrals of Dy and Norwich, the colleges 
if Cambridge, the churches 10 and around King s Lynn, are 
lational treasures So are the Norman keeps at Castle Acre, 
^tle Rising and Norwich, and the monastic remaini at Wymond- 
lam and at St Edtnundsbury ; the mansion houses for example, 
f Bhckling, Melton Constable and Oxburgh, and Euston Hall, 
fengraie Hall and Hinchingbrooke Houi^ The stately Norfolk 
nansions of Sandnngham, Holkham, Raynham. Houghton and 
junton arc of more modern date, as are tl e fine Suffolk 
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houses at Culford, Elveden and Ix\vorth ; and Kimbolton in 

Huntingdonshire. 

But what of the people ? Turning back to the very earliest 
records, London has expressed its admiration for the warrior 
Queen Boadicca in Thomycroft’s immense statue, unique as 
regards the shires, tvhich guards the approach to Westminster 
Bridge. Boadicca, or more correctly Boudicca, tt-as the queen of 
one I'rasutagus, the ruler of the British Iceni tribe tlien inhabiting 
East Anglia. Deceived by the Romans, she made a t'aliant, but 
forlorn attack upon them, and in the moment of defeat poisoned 
herself rather than submit. The tribal name of the Iceni lives 
on to-day in the place names of Ickborough (near Swaffham) in 
Norfolk, and Icklingham and Ickworth and Ikcn (near Bury St. 
Edmunds) in Suffolk. The Romans subdued the Iceni and the 
old tnbal divisions were broken up, or merged into new provinces. 
The count of the Saxon Shore, who, in the last days of the 
Roman occupation, u-as responsible for the coasts! defences from 
Norfolk to Hampshire, fed his castles at Brancaster (near 
Hunstanton) in Norfolk, and at Burgh (near Gorleston) in 
Suffolk, 

The land now called Norfolk received the first bands of the 
Angles, as did Kent the first of the Jutes, and Sussex the first of 
the Saxons, in the fifth century after Christ. Tlie main body of 
Angles, under their local king Uffa, established a permanent 
settlement about A d. 450, and the kingdom of Cast Anglia dates 
from about the year 500. One band settled in Norfolk, that is 
the North-folk ; another band in Suffolk, the South-folk, There 
were others farther north, and by about 593 their conquests 
included the whole east coast as far as Edinburgh. 

Our knowledge of the early days of our forefathers in East 
Anglia is very scanty ; indeed this period is nearly a blank in 
the chronicles of England. Bede mentions the com’crsion of the 
people to Christianity in the year 627, and the short-lived po^re^ 
of the kingdom was probably at its height early in the seventh 
century. Bishop Febx first preached the Gospel to the Angles 
and fed the see of his bishopric at Dunwich. Though the 
learned in place-names deny the aomracy of the assertion, the 
name of the excellent Kshop is associated popularly with the name 
Felixstowe, meaning "the dwlling of Fehx.” 

In the course of time the third hretwalda, or commander-in- 
cHef of all the English, was held by Redwald, king of East 
Anglia. To the eighth bretwalda. King Egbert of Wessex, the 
East Anglian kingdom swore allegiance ; thus did these coimties 
come to contribute to the first semblance of a united England in 
the year 827. 
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Association organised by Olher Cromwell, a native of Hunting- 
don. Nevertheless, sir Hamon Lestrange held Lynn for Charles I, 
and Norwich was among the first of the dties to welcome back 
Charles II. ■' 

The most important et'cnt in East Anglia, after the Norman 
Conquest, was the introduction of cloth weaving in the twelfth 
century; an industry encouraged subsequently by Edward I, 
and one in which all the sovereigns of England interested them- 
selves greatly, though not with unrelieved success. The wealth 
from this prosperous industry spread over the counties, and 
although it had reached its zenith by the fifteenth century, it 
continued important for another two hundred years. 

There are many instances of the effect of this wealth upon the 
people, apart from the great monuments which they have left 
in their houses and churches. In their pride it is recorded that 
during one of Queen Elizabeth’s great progresses the gentry of 
Suffolk bought up all the velvets and silks within reach, no matter 
what the price, and when the sheriff greeted the queen he had 
tvith him 200 young gentlemen in white velvet, 300 of the ” graver 
sort " in black velvet coats and fair chains, wth 1500 serving men, 
all well and bravely mounted ** which surely ivas a comely troup 
and noble sight to behold.” Not to be outdone, the gentry of 
Norfolk assembled ‘Mn the most gallantest manner, and set 
forward with five-and-twenty hundred horsemen.” At the end of 
the eighteenth century the cloth industry had finally to concede 
first place to the new cotton trade, although before that time the 
immense demand for agricultural produce, to feed a mightily 
growing London, had left its impress upon the people, who con- ■ 
centrated their energies on the possibilities of an improved 
agricuUural system. Now, in addition to agriculture, Norfolk 
and Suffolk are well known for their sea fishenes, Cambridge and 
Huntingdon for their root crops, including sugar beet. In 
summer, Cambridge and Norfolk are yellow with mustard fields, 
and both grow as many strawberries as the better-known districts 
of Hampshire. 

Although East Anglia was part of Harold’s earldom, 'the 
inhabitants offered no resistance to William 1 . He made his 
first appearance in the person of Ralf Gauder, to whom he gave 
the command of East Anglia, and under whose direction the royal 
castle at Norwich was begun. At the time of Domesday Survey 
the great earldom of East Angla had passed to Roger Bigod, 
ancestor of the earls of Norfolk, whose line expired in 1306. 

It was revived in favour of the Brothertons, who were succeeded 
by the Mowbrays, of whom Thomas was first duke of Norfolk 
1397. Howards, connections of the Mowbrays, were 
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established in Norfolk in the thirteenth century. John Howard 
was created duke of Norfolk and earl marshal of England in 1483, 
which titles have passed in unbroken succession in this illustrious 
family to the present day, with the exception of two brief for- 
feitures to the Crown Early referetice to the great family of 
Howard will serve us as an introduction to the people of Norfolk 
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OLA vtrlus vnicta — Only virtue is unconquerable it is 
no empty gesture thus to quote the motto of the Howards 
for to Norfolk we owe the extended use of the word 


"sterling,’ than which no greater tribute need be offered to the 
merchants of olden time ft is true the word did not originate 
with them, for the English silver penny, the only com regularly 
struck in this country down to the thirteenth century, was knorni 
as a "sterling” Tne word may dente from the Saxon tteor, 
meaning a steer or bullock (a sterling wrould thus be a little steer), 
from the fact that before money was generally minted debts were 
paid m cattle Again, the Roman word penmta was derived from 
peeut, meaning a herd of cattle In England, the pound sterling 
was the weight of precious metal given b^y a merchant m payment 
for goods bought, a weight liable to vary m different ha/tc^, but 
the integrity of the Norfolk merchants stood so high that their 
pound came to be known as ** sterling ” 

The county is also said to share with Devonshire the honourable 
claim of having produced more than the average number of great 
Englishmen 

A few miles south of King 8 Ljmn is the hamlet of East Wynch 
The name of Wynch <$ itself interesting being of Celtic angin 
and meaning “ white water ” To day, there is just discernible 
the remains of the moated manor house which was the first 
known home of the Howards Somewhere beneath All Saints’ 
church the founder of the family and many of his descendants lie 
buried The font, still m use, bears the arms of Howard and 
Bois About the year ago mssier William Howard was born 
By 1285 he tras acting as counsel to the corporation of Ljoin , 
for several years he had been malung frugal purchases of land in 
the district In 1298 he occupied the manor house at ^\J'nch 
and by two fortunate marriages added to his estates He waa 
summoned to the " mode! ' parliament m 1295 as a justice and 
he died, years later, chief justice of the common picas Ability 
and gnt alone had raised him from good yeomm stock to tins 
digniQr The still extant records of the town of Lynn, between 
1285 and 1508, are the only known references to his home life 
at Wynch. His son, John, mamed Joan of Cornwall, descendant 
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of a younger son of King John ; so that in the third generation 
the obscure Howards claimed cousinship with Edward III and 
had the blood of William the Conqueror in their veins. John 
\ras sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk for thirteen years, and at one 
period also governor of Norwich. His son, also John, was admiral 
of the North Sea (1335), and acquired by marriage the manor of 
Fersfield, near Diss. It is the only one of the old Howard estates 
in East Anglia which, through the chances and changes of six 
hundred years, has descended to the present duke of Norfolk. 
The admiral's grandson, Robert, married the lady Margaret 
Mowbray, e%cntual heiress of Tliomas, duke of Norfolk. Their 
son, yet another John, u-as the first duke of Norfolk of this 
creation ; carl marehal and ford high admiral of England, he was 
killed at the battle of Bosirarth in 1485. 

But we have long ago reached a time when there mingled with 
the blood of the descendants of the Lynn Justice that of Capet, 
Mowbray, Bigod, Warrenne, FhzAlan, Percy and the flower 
of the English baronage. 

a single generationj the Howards stepped from the plough to 
the Judges' Bench ; in a single generation they leaped from the ranks 
of the county gentry to the highest poshion in the nobility of England." 

Upon this national stage we must bid them farewell. 

“pie county abounds in stories of the family. " To serve the 
duke of Norfolk ” tvas for over two hundred years a local saying 
Signifying to be merry, to eat and drink of the best, and within 
living memory his grace's health was drunk at East Anglian 
harvest suppers in good old ale, and to the curious song, beginning: 

" I am the duke of Norfolk.” With results less conspicuously 
successful it is yet safe to belie^'c that among the merchants and 
townsmen, the country gentlemen and the farmers, many another 
man of Norfolk, and man of Suffolk, was moulded on similar 
lines to one of the greatest of their number. 

Happenings common to the .county of Norfolk date from the 
Domesday Survey, and in it we find listed fiourishing sheep farms, 
soine with flocks of 1300 being specially mentioned. Horses were 
bred, and an exteruivc leather industry ^vas carried on. In the 
next century Flemish settlers introduced cloth weaving. Linen 
was produced « Aylesham in the fourteenth century, and in the 
Victoria and Albert museum, in London, are some lovely liamask 
napkins made, probably at Norwich, for the Tudor sovereigns. 

“ Worsted ’’ derives its name from having been first manufactured 
in the town of Worstead. As the result of successful experiments 
in recent years, a considerable acreage of flax is now being grown 
on the king's estate at Sandringham. In the summer of 1935 
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English girU wore lintn dresses produced from this source for the 

*"RigM up to the seventeenth century Norfolk shsred 

in thlgeuersl prosperity of EsstAngln, Its cloth wesvugmdu tty 

feeing specially notable during the fifteenth “ot^- ’ 

chronicler of the seventeenth century, desen 

''tr^T^e^nlel”h\'Kte»d.cen.uri»^^^^ 
resources have contributed to the continuously ^ pj 

Ues of food required by the London maiUts 1^9 ke^ 

alive a remnant of its once-prosperous woRted m ^ 

the last century various trades related to the lexti coconut 

grown up, .u7h as those concern^ with sail cl A 
fibre. There are atill flour mills all over the Norwich, in 

implement makers trade under household nam 
particular, is noted for its staple manufacture 

and for the great mustard works at Its door , k^t the 

raomh snd W. Lyun conduct a X„e„l 

dangerous coast and lack of harbours consiitu p 
hindrance to vvatcr-bound commerce. . «,l«— exoosed 

On account of its long coastlin^m* nin J 
to north and north-east winds, Norfolk ts ce ^ 

f fly spring than the ncighbounng , ^han any other 

tolUiy, snd contsins u ,f,S, rTn the south- 

English county. In the ifcultiv-ation and of 

cast a light sand, and elsewhere . re loamy, 

«cellent fertility. The central and ^tern 
Mith some clay, and so fUt that the ff'ff* P -iiends for many 
known as Broads, around which good pas u 

“About fuut.fiftht of the eouuty is “iSSd 

•ceouutt for ubout ooe-hsif of the •<»> i besus. 

tl^ In any other county. rt?he hows have moved 

Cattle and sheep are of good ■ndriieir budding* 

farther south. Norfolk farms are usual!) large, by *11 

superior; the high standard of farming i Bf* 
tuthontics on the subject. . r,.rh»M almost a* 

The “Norfolk Dumpling” i» » to th« 

old as the county itself. It '7Li"”»'eaol^ed centuries ago, 
suture of the people, but that libel ©n and 

svhen it was described as “ the fare they g north-e*** 

much delight in.” No doubt it is a fare we^uit^ * , 

■wind. It crops up again snd again m _^nfed, for *11 
ravage, of old man North Wnd must not be cssgS' 

East Aftglb enjo>-a plenty of sunshine. 
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Administration. Norfolk is divided into 33 hundreds and 
697 civil parishes. Norwicli is the county to\vn, Great Yarmouth, 
King’s Lynn and Thetford arc boroughs, and of ten urban 
districts none has a population exceeding some 5000 persons. 
The county is mainly in the diocese of Norwich, with one small 
part in Elj and another in Lincoln. 

Communications The county has good roads almost every- 
where. ITie L & N E. Railway scn'cs it direct from London, 
the midlands and the north. A glance at the map will show all 
the market towns linked up by roads and railways. 

Earldom. The carls and dukes of Norfolk have been referred 
to in the preceding pages. ITicy descend from the most illustrious 
families in England, now represented by the house of Howard. 
The duke of Norfolk is hcr^itary earl marshal of England and 
premier duke. The courtesy title of the heir is that most ancient 
dignity, earl of Arundel and Surrey, 

Regiment. Tlie Royal Norfolk Regiment, the 9th Foot, was 
raised in 1 685 to help in the suppression of Monmouth's rebellion. 
In lyot the regiment dm went to Holland on forei^ service. 
In 1935, his late Majesty’s jubilee year, the distinction of 
"Royal" was granted. The depot is at Norwich. 

Coat of Arms of the County. A shield, having a lion of 
England between two ostrich feathers, their quills piercing scrolls 
bearing the motto Ich Dim, as borne on the banner of Edward III ; 
a prince’s coronet above the feathers. On the lower part of the 
shield the arms of Ranulf of Gauder, first carl of Norfolk {1071-j). 

These arms were granted in 1904. 

The lion and the feathers indicate the royal associations of 
Edward I and his grandson, the Black Prince, with Castle Rising 
and Norwich, and the royal home at Sandringham in our time. 
The connection with the great family of the earls of Norfolk is 
an obvious one. 

Newspapers. The Eastern Daily Press, established in 1870, 
is perhaps the best known, and ranks with other provinaal 
papers of standing as covering a district rather than a county. 
The Norwich Mercury is the oldest of the local papers, dating 
from 1714; and the Norfolk Neat and the Weekly Press were 
established in 1845. 

» ^ NoRwrai 

'Norwich, the county town of Norfolk, and a county of 
itself since the day^ of Haiiy IV, is renowned for its historic 
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nches " This city self suppli'd, should England need a capital, 
might fairly talie the lead,’ mote Johnson, the Scottish poet. 
George Borrow, who lived there, described it as 

“ A fine old city, truly viewit from whatever side you wdl , but 
It shows best from the east where the ground bold and elevated, 
overlooks the fair and fertile valley in which it stands Gazing from 
those heights, the eye beholds a scene which cannot fail to awaken, even 
in the least sensitive bosom, feclmgs of pleasure and admiration 
There is a grey, old castle upon the top of that mighty mound and 
yonder, rising 300 feet above the soil from among those noble forest 
trees behold that old Norman master work that cloud encircled 
cathedral spire ’ 

It IS a worthy description of an attractive city rated in Tudor 
times as the second in the kingdom As if that were not enough, 
it claims actually to cover the same area as the city of London 
itself, and unless the destniciive plans promoted in certain parts 
of the old city are stayed it may become as destitute as London of 
anaent buildings 

The Flemings were early settlers in Nonvich, where they 
introduced the manufacture of baues as early as X132 In the 
middle ages others of their countrymen brought m the craft of 
weavmg, and laid the foundations of a steady prosperity A 
shadow came and passed in 1348, the Black Leath wrought 
havoc in Norwich this terrible plague carrying off nearly one* 
third of the population But prosperity w-as retneved, aided 
later by an infliu of weavers m silk and wool, Protestant refugees 
from the Netherlands As an indication of the value of Nonvich 
trade, Camden (1789) sap that damasks, camlets, black and white 
crapes, worth seven hundred thousand pounds a year were 
produced 

The Citizens were a cheerful people, and the old Madder- 
market Theatre, reopened in 1921 by the Nonvich Players after 
having been closed since Cromwell 9 time, is witness to their 
enjoyment This is the only theatre remaining m the countn 
of the design in use in Shakespeare’s day 

A Netherlander refugee set up a printing press m the nty in 
1570, 136 years before the first newspapers were produced in 
the county, although there are only two instances of earlier 
county publications elsewhere in England "The ii'otxctch Portman 
came out at a penny in 1706, with a disantiuig notification from 
the propnetor that ‘ a half penny is not refused ” The !\ormeh 
Cmcrant followed in 171a, and eight years later the lleetJy 
ItlfTcury or Proteslmt Packet 

Norwich of to day conunues to be a thriving mdustnal centre. 
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It is still in a sense the capital of ^st Anglia, as the old-established 
banking houses and insurance offices prove, and associated with 
the county town are important agricultural markets. Manu- 
factures include, in addition to the boot and shoe trade already 
mentioned, mustard and starch, electrical and agriculture 
machinery, iron work, tonic wines and chocolates. Norwich silk 
goods, which attained a world-wide reputation more than three 
hundred years ago, are still well known. 

The ancient mayoralty of Norwich was advanced to the dignity 
of lord mayor in 1910. 

Places of Interest. 

The Castle : Uffa, first king of East Anglia, probably had his 
castle on the same site as the present Norman keep, the sub- 
stantial remains of which He right in the heart of the city. The 
real Norman work can only be seen from within, the outer 
“ covering *’ which confronts the visitor having been added as 
a preservative in 1834. The keep, dungeons and battlements 
remain, and part is used as a museum of local antiquities. A royal 
castle It continued to be for some seven hundred years, until 
George III gave it to the countv of Norfolk for ever. 

On the south side of the castle, in Ber street, is the old Romas 
road into Nortvich. 

The Cathedral: Bishop’s Bridge, itself seven centuries old, 
affords an excellent impression of the grandeur of the cathedral. 
It is definitely one of those great churches in which the stranger 
should linger and take stock of the labour of four hundred years 
before attempting to walk around its monuments, or even to view 
the unsurpassed beauty of the cloisters. The first part of the 
cathedral was built between 1096 and 1119. but the whole was 
not completed until 1500; the several styles of architecture of 
these periods are all visible. The prior’s door, leading to the 
cloisters, is a fine specimen of early Decorated work. The lofty 
spire is second only to that of Salisbury, TTie War Memorial 
chapel commemorates the names of 15,000 Norfolk men and 
tvomen who fell in the Great War. In the precincts nurse Cavell, 
a Non>ich woman, is buried. 

The Halls : St. Andrcw''s Hall, a monastic building, and the 
Guildhall, both built in the fifteenth century, are evidence of the 
fwwn'cd prosperity of the Norfolk merchanis after the Black 
Death. The Strangers’ Hall also dates from the same period ; 
it was there that visiting mcrdiantsand other " strangers " to the 
totvn were accommodated. The Strangers’ Club, another 
fifteenth-century building, was the town house of the Fastens of 
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tfiat time. Next to the “Strangers" is the hraddennariet 
theatre already mentioned. 

» Famous Inns : The Maid’s Head hotel, at the comer of Mag- 
dalene street, occupies the oldest inhabited site in the town; 
it is a fine old coaching mn, with Norman cellars, fifteenth-century 
fireplaces and a Jacobean bar. The Bell and the Castle are also 
worth noting. TTie Dolphin is a Jacobean buildmg {1587) and 
belonged to bishop Hall before he was ejected from the sec by 
Cromwell. 

Churches: There are twenty-sexen churches in the city, and 
of particular note is St. Peter Mancroft, in the market-place, 
XTith its great peal of bells, beautiful fifteenth-century glass, and 
a service of plate unsurpassed by any other parish church in 
England. St. Andrews, founded in 1506, is also a splendid church 
in the Perpendicular style; m it ts a tablet to one Abraham 
Lincolne, said to have bMQ a member of the same family as the 
great Amencan president. John Wesley desenbed the Ocfagon 
chapel in Norwich as “the most elegant meeting house in 
Europe.” 

Other BaSdings : Tombbnd alley, opposite the Maid's Head, 
has a good example of a merchant's bouse of the sixteenth century. 

Horatio Nelson attended the grammar school there, and 
Sudding House is also associated with the great admiral. His 
mother was a Suckling, and one of her forebears was mayor in 
157s. This fine fourtcentb-ceotniy house has recently been 
presented to the city. 

The Music House, on the river side, has Norman cellars. 
George Barrow's house Is a museum. 

The Howards had two palaces in the tmrn : one called Howard 
House in King street Is still standing, and this was the riverside 
residence of the family in the seventeenth century. 

In addition to these notabilities, Norwich claims sir Thomas 
Orpingham, who fought at Agincourt, and built the gatexvay lead- 
ing to the cathedral dose. Matthew Farier, archbishop of Canter- 
bury was bom in the dty. Art is represmted by John Crome, 

“ Old Crome," and John Sell Cotman, who were leading figures 
of the Norwich School of Painting. 

Sir 'Thomas Browne (1605-82) was bom in London, educated 
at Winchester and Oxford, and, after studying medicine there and 
abroad, settled as a physician at Norwich, where he spent the 
rest of his life- A man of varied interests, not least among the 
material wHch he has left us is lus correspondence with his 
family and friends. The scientific outlbok of an educatetf man of 
the seventeenth century exiuWted in his Vulgar Enori is reflected 
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amusingly in his letters to his son, doctor Edward Browne, in 
London The London doctor became possessed of an ostrich, 
w htch he kept in the yard of his house, but neither father nor son 
could determine whether the unfortunate bird, which did not hng 
survive, died of a surfeit of iron horseshoes or not I Knighted by 
Charles II in 1671, sir Thomas Browne tvas also author of Reltgto 
Medici, an attempt to reconcile faith and reason, which ran 
through numerous editions before the end of the seventeenth 
century He died m 1682, and was buried m St Peter Mancroft 

Abound Norwich 

There are many pleasant places in the distnct outside the aty 
From Mousehold Heath the best view of the cathedral is obtam 
able There, too, stood the Oak of Reformation, and the scene 
of the great tussle bet^veen the Crowm forces and the 30 000 
followers of Robert Kett, in the days of the revolt against 
enclosures There are other walks m the course of which can be 
traced the old city waifs , at Carrow, for example, where in the 
middle ages a Benedictine abbey stood On river side, the boom 
towers of Edward III are a reminder that when the city gates 
were closed at nightfall a boom was also drawm across the river 

Crown Point is the residence of Russell J Colman, esquire, 
lord lieutenant of Norfolk 

Norwich being considerately placed m one corner of the county 
it IS possible to travel at will and conveniently to other parts 
The first most likely destination is withm twenty miles, the Broads 

Great YARAiotmt 

England is so old that e%ery part of it can conjure up some 
outstanding association Here the links are Charles Dickens — 
and herrings The last ten miles of the Norwich road is defimtely 
a Dickens land Great Yarmouth, as it is called to distinguish it 
from any lesser namesake, is an ancient towm facing the North 
Sea at very nearly the most easterly point in England Easterly 
savours of chilly blasts, yet clean and vigorous breezes is a more 
accurate description of them dunng most of the year Dickens 
said of the place 

“ If you bear a grudge against any particular insurance office, pur 
chase from it a heavy life annuity, go and live at Great Yarmouth and 
draw your dividends till they ask you m despair whether your name is 
Old Parr or Methuselah ’ 

The town stands on the long stretch of sand between the con 
fluence of the rivers Yarc and Bure and the sea There is evidence 
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of Roman occupation ; the Angles, we Inow, were here about 
495, and of Its being a town m Edward Ifl's day there is no doubt. 
Fragments of the fourteenth-century fortificauons remain here 
and them, including a toll house of iMt period. But the toim 
IS most proud of its quaint and histone rows in all 147 narrow 
lanes, often only a few feet wide running between the nrer and 
theses They were built originally m order to conser>e every bit 
of habitable space between the nver and the sea, and a recent 
proposal to ^moitsh them to mahe way for modernity has 
roused a very proper storm of protest. 

St Nicholas’ (iurch, which Nelson attended, is one of the 
largest pansh churches m England , it was founded m the twelfth 
century and enlarged at interval later, no doubt to satisfv the jut 
worth and pnde of the people m the p-osperous days of the cloth 
trade The “ Star ” is an inn of Tudor origin, with a Nelson 
room contaiiung memorials of the great admiral 

The origin of Yarmouth is naturally linled with the sea. It 
Was one of the first pbces ravaged in the Danish terror of the tenth 
century After a gap of ten centuno the town was bombard“d 
by the German fleet ja the Cr«t War The arcienr jetty is, 
however, of happier memo*y, for there KeUoa landed after some 
of his victonea Southey wrote of the occasion, after the battle 
of the Nile, when the mayor and wrporalion waited upon 
the admiral with the freedom of the towru Bonfires and 
illuminatiORS concluded the day, and on the morrow he was 
esco-lcd by a great crowd to the borders of the county SVson 
was a Norfolk man 

The finest kind of herrings are caught oft Varroouth, and from 
Septcmlier to December vast quantities of them are larded. Tlus 
has been going on for well over 3 thousand years In the seven* 
tetnth century the sturdy fishermen were engaged m duly fights 
with the Dutch fishermen over their respective tights to the herring 
slioals. Charles II, dimng one of his progresses in the eas'eri 
ojunues in 1671, delighted the townsfolk by eating a large, 
though unrecoided, quantity of bttnngs King Charles lock. 

It IS certain, an equal delight m his fisliennn The herring it 3.1 
ideal food for the townsman and the sedentiry worker eveiy- 
where, yet it is a fish not so »cU regarded as it ought to i>< 
The manner of cooking u often at faul*.and here is an oppertututr 
worthy of the best Lnghsh cocks, to oficr ww pra.se to the merit* 
of the herring 

The Broads are from tea to fifteen niilea north and corth-wei* 
ofYaimouth OfthefoTner groups alham and roncrlleigbam 
are tuTtoonded on one side by the broad* of Filfay, Rutlenby, 
Ortnesby and Martham. with liartoo ted IKkLcg broad* cIom 
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at hand. In the latter group— on the river Bure, to the north- 
west — arc Wroxham, Homing and Ranworth, where It is possible 
to live ashore and take sail just when the mood inspires. Nowadays, 
“ roughing it ” can be made to include almost any desired degree 
of comfort. 


South Norfolk 

Many little towns lie peacefully along the neighbouring roads, 
Caistcr, where the 1929 excavations revealed evidence of a Roman 
city; some of the relies are nowin Norwich museum. Wymond- 
ham — pronounced Windham — an ancient market town, where the 
church of Great St, Mary remains to suggest something of the 
grandeur of the old monasteries ; the Norman nave. Perpendicular 
tower and aisle, the W'ood roof and rood screen are still magnlHcent, 
jet this was at one lime simply the church of the abbey. The 
market cross (16x6) and the driightful Green Dragon inn mark 
the humbler walks of men. Attleborough, the ancient capital of 
Norfolk, has a fine church that once belonged to Holy Cross 
College, founded in 1387. The beautiful screen at the tvest end 
is perhaps the most remarkable feature Wayland Wood is where, 
traditionally, the *' Babes in the Wood ” were left to die. On 
the Suffolk border, Thetford, at the junction of the Thet and 
Little Ouse or Brandon river, is an important municipal borough, 
and once capital of the whole kingdom of East Anglia, and the 
seat of a bishop. Here also are remains of early monastic build- 
ings : the massive gateway of the Cluniac priory, founded in 
X104, mth the ruins of a Dominican friary. Thefford grammar 
scliool, whose first known headmaster, dean Bond, was appointed 
in X114, is the successor of a choir school dating from within a 
century of the foundation of the East Anglian kingdom itself. 


North-East Norfolk 

North-east from the city of Norwich there is a choice of routes. 
One way lies North Walsham, a market town only a few miles from 
the sea. Nelson carved his name in the wall of the local school 
there, to which place he had been sent on leaving Norwich. 
Some three miles south of the town b a tiny place called Worstead, 
where, as we have seen, originated the great “ tvorsted ” cloth 
industry. The fine Gothic church is reminiscent of much local 
glory that is past. 

“ Gimingham, Trimingham, Knapton and Trunch; North- 
repps and Southrepps are all of a bunch." They are all there 
to-day. The old rhyme may be extended to include the genera) 
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principle that East Anglia ts everywhere thickly dotted with 
villages On the coast north of this little coterie is Faston, another 
name mtimatcly associated with Norfolk The Faston family 
were settled m the village in the time of Edn-ard II A century 
later they began to emerge from obscunty into public notice 
In Henry VIII s time the head of the family was seated at Oxnead 
Hall, near Aylesham, and his descendant m 1679 became the hrst, 
and last, earl of Yarmouth TTie Pasfon Letters consist of some 
1200 letters and memoranda written from and to members of 
the family between 1422 and 1509 They are an invaluable record 
of the happenings of those years, which included the Wars of the 
Roses 

Gunton Park and its fine mamion, the seat of lord SufHeld, 
lies to the west of a point about midway on the Normch-Cromer 
road 

Cromer is on Cromer bay, or the Devil s Throat as they sa) 
locally The towm, only twenty-four miles north of Norrnch, 
IS approached through picturesque country At Roughton and 
Bessingham the churches have pre Conquest round towers, 
believed to date from the tenth centuiy FcJbngg woods and the 
Garden of Sleep, famous for its poppies, are among the beauty 
spots of the district The remains of Beeston Priory are nearby 
Cromer is small but beautifully situated on the top of comman^ng 
ddls and famed for lovely sunsets Fifty years ago it was barely 
known , to-day it is numbered among the fashionable watering- 
places There are fine sands, promenade and pier, and all the 
usual sportmg faciliues This centre, which would be equally 
convenient for the Broads, is also on the high road to Shenngham 
and the northernmost coast of Norfolk 

An alternative route to Cromer passes Aylesham where, five 
hundred y ears ago, a quite substantial linen trade was earned on 
Cawston with its fine Gothic church is on the Denhztn road 
The marquis of Lothian owns Blickling Hall, a beautiful Jacobean 
bnck mansion near Aylesham . the ^ens arc usually open to 
the public at intervals dunng the summer Sir Geoffrey Bolevii 
lord TOJor of London in 1,57 boujh, BlrtWrnj 
rasiolf, and It vm the home of the onlucly Anne, second wife 
of Henry Vlll 


NoRwrar td King’s Lynn 

From the Dolphin inn at Norwich it » fnrtv r « t. 

across the country to another anaen n 

There is fine frylLg country «, Se ll 

Detehmn. . msthet tmvn o 7 con,S “ritS ^ 
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Green was the blrtliplace of George Borrow, who refers to 
Dcrcliam m his Laifitgro as ** pretty quiet D— , thou pattern 
of an English country town ” 'fhe fine Perpendicular church of 
St Nicholas contains the tomb of the poet Wiliam Cowper. 
Midway between East Dereham and Eakenham lies one of the 
most \Tnerable sites in the county At North Elmham stood the 
cathedral of the Saxon bishops, protected by a large earthwork, 
which was in good enough order in the late fourteenth century 
for the then bishop of Norwich to convert it into a fortified manor 
Little now remains bejond the walls of the Saxon church It is 
on interesting fact that another, tliough lesser, Saxon cathedral 
can be traced m a parish of the simc name in north Suffolk 
SwafTliam has a town .hall and market cross, and its cattle 
and sheep fairs attract attention from far afield in Norfolk The 
notable church of St Peter and St Paul was restored in the 
seventeenth century There is the rum of a Cluntac pnot^ 
founded m 1078 Five miles off the Kings LjTin road, and 
thirteen miles from it, is Castle Acre a stronghold of the earls 
Warrenne from the time of the Conquest, descending afterwards 
to the EitaAlans, earls of Arundel flic great castles associated 
with families into which the Howards of Norfolk married from 
generation to generation reveal the powerful connections of that 
house, and give an indication of tlie splendour of Pramlingham m 
the spacious <la>s of the Tudors Part of the great twelfth* 
century priory is still standing at CnsUe Acre, from whence a 
Roman road, Peddar’s-way, runs dead straight across Masungham 
Heath to near Sedgford, where it comes wiihm a short distance of 
the sea at Heacham 


King's Ltnn 

All the approaches to King’s Ljmn, Lynn or Lj nn Regis, except 
on the north, lead to tlie castellated south gate, a relic of the 
fifteenth century walled town which is now regarded as one of 
the most perfect examples of a medixval borough As in the case 
of Norwich, the old town houses of the merchants and the great 
churches in which they worshipped are found surrounded by 
every evidence of solid prosperity The merchant guild of 
Tnmty, which met where the guildhall is now, maintained as 
many as thirteen chaplains long before the town received its 
first charter from King John 

The port of Lynn, sheltering m the south east corner of the 
Wash, two miles from the mouth of the Ouse, was probably a 
landing place for any marauding Danes who evaded the castle 
of Brancaster At that time, according to some authorities, 
the town may have been called h^denburgh, or Maidcn-Bowre, 
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meaning a retinng place for Ttrgim In 1204 it received its first 
charter, evidence enough of jts antiquity, while the buildings that 
remain confirm the importance and prospenty of the place over 
a long period King 3 Ljrnn is the centre for the agricultural 
district of the north Fens, and conducts a substantial general 
trade The cattle and livestock markets are particularly important 
Perhaps the least known industry is the culture of cockles, for 
which there are large allotments 


Places of Int e b e st 

Guildhall was built in the fifteenth century, and is noticeable 
at once for its chessboard front of black flint and white stone 
The coats of arms over the porch are those of Queen Elizabeth, 
and, above, of Edward VI The town s charters range from 
1204 to 1738 There is also the invaluable Red Register of Lj-nn, 
containing the corporation records from the thirteenth century 
one of the oldest and most interesting paper books in existence 
The plate and regalia range from the sword of 1216 to the silver 
gilt maces of 1711, with many fine example* of the intcnening 
periods The anaent official sea] of the iowti is not St George 
fighting the dragon but Sc Margaret of Antioch, the dragon 
representing the devil she is supposed to have killed 

Merchant s ffoBjes : The medieval merchant had his house 
conveniently near the quay, and from Dndge street, along Nelson 
atreet to the old Custom House a dozen outstanding examplra can 
be seen Major ^Vllllam Atkins' half timbered house (1605) is 
now the Greenland Fishery museum. In St Margaret’s lane 11 
another half»timbered btulding, the warehouse of the merchants 
of the Hanseatic League for five centunes There arc fine 
houses in King street, and the Customs House is an elegant 
example of sevcntecnth-centory architecture 

Churches • Sc Margaret is the patron lamt, and her name dis* 
tinguishes the parish ^urch, another example of a budding large 
out of all proportion to present-day requirements The Norman 
navT, begun in 1100, was destrojtd ma slomn and rebuilt in the 
eighteenth century, but the Cariy I.nghsh chancel remains to 
delight every beholder There are also two Urge fourteenth- 
century brasses to former ma)ors, and some fine plate. Doctor 
Clurlcs Burney was organist here at one time, and his daughter 
Fanny was bom in the bouse wh-ch is now the v icarage tn Nelson 
street The doctor’s history of mtiwe u tliH acUisic. and has been 
reissued recent!) 

Tbere arc at least two other great churches. Sc NicboUs, 
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founded in 1150, has a timber tie-beam roof over a Hne nave ; 
the south porch (1419) is very beautiful, and the fit subject of 
many an artist’s pencil. All S 5 nts’, South Lynn, has the original 
fourteenth-century nave and aisle roofs, and part of the chancel 
is early Norman. Both churches were restored in the nineteenth 
century. 

Monastic Remains: Friars are said to ha%’e come to Lynn within 
two years of their first arrival in London. The White Friars 
gateway, in Bridge street, gave entrance to a house where 
Henry VIII’s sister, Margaret of France, was entertained in 1527, 
and where cardinal Wolsey was a visitor eight years before. The 
gateway of the Austinian priory stands opposite St. Margaret’s 
church. There Henry VI was entertained in 1446 and 1449, 
and Henry VII in 1498. Nearby is the graceful twelfth-century 
lantern tower of the Benedictines. The Grey Friars tower still 
stands near the ** Walks.” The Bbck Friars had their dwelling 
at the end of Tower street, but only their name remains. Roger 
Bacon lived and died there, about 1294, a Somerset and Oxford 
man, and one of the greatest scientists and philosophers of his age. 

Markets : The Tuesday and Saturday market-places are both 
ancient marts held by tight of charters granted to the town. In 
old times the Tuesday market-place \vas the centre of the town, 
where proclamations were read, civic ceremonies observed, and 
offenders pilloried. *' The Mart,” proclaimed with due ceremony, 
and all the church bells ringing, on St. Valentine’s day (Februaiy 
14), for eight hundred years past, was originally the f^t fair of 
the year to be held in England. 

Old Inns : The Duke’s Head hotel ^vas formerly a mansion 
built in the seventeenth century. Henry Bell, twice mayor, tvas 
the arehitect of this and many another fine Lynn house. At the 
Globe hotel, opposite, and near St. George’s guildhall, Shakes- 
peare’s own company entertained the townsfolk of that day. 

Other Places of Interest: The ” Walks ” possses a fine avenue 
of trees planted in 1753, partly on the ancient walls of the town. 
There also Is the Red Mount Chape], containing what must be the 
smallest stone chapel in England and decorated with lovely fan 
tracery. 

Although a few miles outside the town, it would be impossible 
^ cmiA. 4 cefiwe»/vt tn the gpeat cnlony of churchca to the soulh.- 
west. Tilney, Terrington, Walpole, Walton and W'alsoken 
alone arc worthy of a book to themselves. 

' By the north exit from King’s Lynn, it is three miles to Castle 
Rising, where stands, sunousdra by earthworks, the third 
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of the great Norman keeps in the county. The castle was formerly 
in the possession of the Alhineys, later earls of Arundel, till the 
days of Henry III. It passed into the hands of the Mowbrays, 
and so to the dukes of Norfolk, who held the lesser title of lords 
Howard of Rising. Isabella, queen of Ed\rard II, lived there for 
many years, and was visited by her grandson, the Black Prince. 
The massive keep is awe-inspinng, and of it Avray Tipping says : 
“ not m size but in completeness of plan, state of preservation and 
elaboration of architectural features ... it u the most valuable of the 
surviving ruins of the quadrangular keeps that arose in England 
under Henry II." 

Near to Castle Rising, which has a parish church in part con- 
temporary with the castle, lying by a desolate marsh, are the ruins 
of Babingley. Legend claims ^s as the first Christian church to 
be built m England, and that some time before St. Paul himself 
had preached in the vilbgc. 

Sandringham House, the bte King’s Norfolk home, and his 
personal property, lies to the east of (he Lynn-Hunstantonroad. It 
u not an old house, having been built by King Edward VII (then 
prioee of Wales) in the iSdo’s. The Norwich gates, presented 
by the people of Norfolk, are eloquent of the Norwich ironworker's 
art. The esute, of over 14,000 acres, is surrounded by heather- 
covered moors, pine woixls and rhododendrons. By his 
hlajesty’s gracious permission the gardens are opened every 
Wednesday and Thursday, from May to September, on payment 
of a small contribution, usually one shilling, to local or other 
charities. Erety kind of garden Ices within the walls, from the 
forma] beds near the house to the massed planting of bulbs and 
shrubs and the great lakeside rockery. The walled kitten garden 
, covers sixteen acres, and is a model of beauty and utility. Lov ely 
walks bound the estate, and the delightful sign-posts that depict 
the old legendary stories of the distnet were erected by order of 
King George V. 

Houghton, seat of the marquis of Cholmondelcy (chumly), and 
Raynham, belonging to the marquis Townshend are between Sand- 
ringham and Fakenham. Both are well-knowm names in Norfolk. 
Sir Robert Walpole, acclaimed locally as mayor of Lynn first, 
and prime minister ^terwards, built Houghton and fiUra it with 
some of the finest pictures of the eighteenth century. Qurfes, 
second riscount Townshend, " Tkimip " Townshend, of Raynham. 
was a great Refactor to national agriculture. 

An old win^’ng road leads to Hunstanton (pronounced Hun- 
stan). Another way is across country to the Dumhams — they ire 
seven — and to the tea at Wells. Old Hunstanton is a venerable 
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spot, while the newto^sn is a wcIl-knowTi watcring-place Though 
on the cist coast, it faces west, being “ round the comer ” of the 
Wash The cliffs there, brown at base, then red, then jellow up to 
the %\hite chalk tops, arc well known to geologists, and not 
ivithout interest to the uninitiated The ancient family of le 
Strange have been seated at Hunstanton Hall certainly since 1310, 
and are reputed to have held lands there since the Norman 
Conquest It was the home of sir Robert le Strange, who held 
Lynn for King Charles I in the Civil War, but who is better remem- 
bered as “father” of the newspaper In 1663 he founded the 
Public InteUigerma, the first legitimate newspiper, as opposed to a 
mere political pamphlet, in England The baronetty died out 
through failure of male heirs in 1760, but the head of the same 
family is still lord of this hundred of Smithdon 

On the coast road is Brancaster, where the count of the Saxon 
Shore had his castle, built upon the six acres of land that rises 
abov t the marsh, and there his men kept look-out for the “English” 
pirates The seven little Burnhams, with their seven little 
churches, all lie within four square miles Burnham Thorpe is 
one of them, and the birthplace of Nelson needs no other recom- 
mendation His father was rector there when Horatio was bom, 
on September agth, 1758 

• From Wells to Cromer is some twenty-five miles Walsingliam, 
famous for its shrme raised originally m 1061, was the Lourdes of 
England from the twelfth to the sixteenth century There are the 
remains of an Early English church and the refectory of an 
Augustiman priory The seven sacrament font in St Mary's is a 
magnificent relic East Barsham Manor near Walsingham is an 
early example of a purely domestic mansion house, with a par- 
ticularly beautiful I'udor gate-house which has been scheduled 
for preservation as a national monument It was said that from 
here Henry VIII made his pilgnmage barefooted to Our Lady of 
Walsingham The beautiful “ slipper chapel,” where pilgrims took 
off their shoes and walked the last two miles to Walsingham, stands 
on the lower road, as it has done since the fourteenth century 
Binham Pnory, in this district, must be mentioned, as it is 
accounted one of the finest monuments left in Norfolk by the 
Normans 

The gates of Holkham Hall, scat of the carl of Leicester, 
are three miles west of the town of Wells The hall is one of the 
great houses of the eighteenth century, and, externally and 
internally, was" largely the work of the great architect William 
Kent {1684-1748) The total length of the front is 344 feet, but 
it gives little indication of the wonders within The entrance 
hall alone, of marble, and alabaster columns, is unsurpassed in 
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England. The interior decorations and the most Important pieces 
of furniture were designed by Kent, and built with the house. 
The gardens are open to the public every Wednesday from July to 
September, and no charge is made. Except in August, and when 
lord Leicester is in residence, visitors are sometimes allowed to 
see the house, and it is ^vorth making enquiry at the estate office. 
“Coke of Norfolk” is a name ever associated tvith Holkham. 
He died in 1842, but in a long life added a great name to the roll 
of English agriculturists, being, in fact, the father of the modern 
system of agriculture. His afforestation at Holkham, his re* 
clamation of coastal dunes to fertile soil, his experiments which 
proved that wheat could be profitably grown in any part of the 
county, and his great improvements in live-stock breeding, are 
matters of historical importance. Another notable farmer is lord 
Hastings, head of the Astleys who have completed 700 years of 
ownership of Melton Constable in unbroken male descent. The 
present house vm built soon after 1660. 

Southwards from Lynn, towards Thetford and Suffolk, is 
Stoke Ferry ; Oxburgh and Cressingham are not far from there, 
and both are perfect examples of the manor house of the fifteenth 
century. Just off the mam road is Northwold, with one of the 
rare Easter sepulchres. 

With this turn southward there comes within view another 
part of this peaceful East Anglian country ; Suffolk, with fresh 
pictures of modem agricultural England set against a similar 
background of history and development. 


DISHES ^YHICH MAY BE SAMPLED 

Dumplings Cockle soup Cake-in-the-Pan 
Turkey Cj'gnet 

Yarmouth bloaters 
Norfolk is a county of good living. 


BOOKS WHICH MAY BE READ 
Sir Walter Besant ; Lady of Lynn. 

James Blyth : The King's Guerdon. (Seventeenth century.) 

Napoleon Decrees, (Includes Suffolk.) 

fAhoiit Norwich.^ RedEve. fTime 

of the Black Death ) 

Michael Home : The Questing Man. .... 

Ralph Hale Mottram: The Boroughmoager. (Norwich, mid-nmcteenth 
^century.) And other novels. 
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East Anglian ^lO^TLa 
S Banng Gould Mehalah 

A S Han ey Balladt Sonsf and Rhymit oj East Anglia 
Lord Lytton Harold (King and last of the Saxon earls of East 
Anglia , English life in elcsenth century ) 

Mary E Mann Gran mat Jane The Eglamore Portrailt The 
Mentonet of Roruil Lent Atengit^ Children (Sequel ) 

See also the Fens 
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T homas CARLYLE, who visited Bury St Edmunds 
more than once, wrote 

‘ NVhat an enormous camera ohscura magmfier is tradition I How 
a thing g^o^v3 in the human memory, in the human iimgmation, when 
lo\e, worship, and all that lies in the human heart, is there to encourage 
It , and in the darkness, in the entire ignorance, ivithout date or 
document, no book, no Arundel marble, only here and there some dull 
monumental caun 1 ** 

Tradition is a legitimate source of pnde, and caims cease to be 
dull m the company of a Suffolk man Do not tax him with “ silly 
Suffolk,” for he will at once retort that it is an honourable title 
not bom by another of the counties of England “ Silly " may be 
“eeely,” that is, shrewd, or more probably the Anglo Saxon 
tebg, meaning happy or holy It ought indeed to be both, 
with the placid countryside that Unstable loved and the surpnsmg 
number of churches, one to every six hundred inhabitants 
The Angles made Ipsw/ich and Sudbury the centre of their most 
important settlements in the fifth century In Norman times 
castles were built at Eye and Walton , and at Framhngham the 
old castle, restored m the twelfth century, is reminiscent of the 
Howards who inherited it from ^cMowbrays There too, their 
tenants joined as lustily in the chorus, "lam the duke of Norfolk," 
as did those of Norfolk Framlingham ivas at the height of its 
splendour about the middle of the sixteenth century, the days of 
the poet earl of Surrey In the household books of his father the 
third duke, the breakfast fare at Framlingham is entered — " a 
racke or chyne of mutton, and a checkyn,” and on two days of the 
week " a dyshe of butter mylke and six eggs " And always, every 
day, a “ pottell of beer " ^Vhen Mary Tudor first hoisted her 
standard at Framlingham xt was Thomas, fourth duke of Norfolk, 
then only twenty years of age, who was present to demonstrate 
his loyalty This duke’s marriage to the heiress of the carl of 
Arundel was of great importance to the future of the house, and 
was the first step m the severance of the connection with the 
dearly loved soil of East Anglia, and the transfer to Sussex of the 
principal seat of the family 
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Burgh Castle is one of the finest Roman remains in England 
Norman round towers are not so numerous as m Norfolk (43 
against 125) but Little Saxham, near Bury St Edmunds, and 
Hernngfleet, near Lowestoft, arc notable examples The monastic 
remama at Bury St Edmunds are redolent of the history of East 
Anghs Churches appear everywhere, and it is an invidious task 
even to attempt to choose from among them Blythburgh and 
Long Melford are well known and Lavenham is an exquisite w ork 
of art The locally quarried flint is constantly found m the 
decorated buildings, religious and secular, and the ornamentation 
IS sometimes most elaborate 

Moyses’ Hall at Bury is the oldest house in the county 
The Tudor mansion of Ifengrase Hall has already been men- 
tioned ; other beautiful examples are at Ifclmingham Hall, 
and the gatehouse at \Vest Stow Manor 

In area, population and length of coastline, Suffolk is about two- 
thirds the sue of its northern neighbour but in dryness of climate, 
fertility of sod and characteristics of its people, very little differ- 
ence exists between them. The centra] and coastal districts are 
flat ; from the Ckst Anglian Heights m the north-west many 
little ns ers flow to the sea though the Lark goes eastward to jom 
the Ouse The nrer ^V'aveney forms the boundary with NorfoUc 
and the Stour with Essex, the mer Orwell— called Gippingabove 
Ipsinch— has one of the four large estuaries which break the 
regularity of the coastline with indentations ten to twelve miles m 
length The Orwell joins the Stour at the harbour of Harwich , 
the Ueben is flve miles, and the Aide fifteen miles, to the north- 
ward 

The sixty two miles of coastline joins up with Norfolk outside 
Varmouth, and at Old Lowestoft forms the most easterly pouit of 
England As wiOi Norfolk, the coast has suffered severely from 
the erosion of the North Sea, of which the classic example is 
Dunwicb 

About four flfths of the county a near one million acres is under 
cultivation , cereals are largely growTi, and in the aghfeenth 
century it was famed for its dairy produce The " white " sheep 
and the '* punch ” horses of Suffolk are of great renown 

The countj boundaries have remained practically unchanged 
since the Domesday Survey, when it was reckoned as a separate 
shire although shanng one ahenff with Norfolk till 1575 The 
first sfere moots of Si^ToIk gathered at Dumneh as early as 6jt, 
and there continued until Norwich, having recovers torn 
^nisA aggression, aspired w 6e die cawcd c/ £jse Arrgi'u. <4 
shire court also met at Ipswich for a very long tune. 
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Administration. Suffolk contains 21 hundreds, mostly iden- 
tical with those of Domesday, and 500 civil parishes 5 for adminis- 
trative purposes the county js divided into Last, wth headquarters 
at Ipswich, and West, with headquarters at Bury St. Edmunds. 
IpsAvich is the county toum. Lowestoft and Bury St. Edmunds are 
boroughs, and there are twelve others with a population usually 
under 5,000 persons. The county lies in the new diocese of 
St. Edmundsbury and Ipswich. 

Communications. The roads and railways offer as good a 
service as do those over the border. The old coach roads from 
London survive, and the lack of serious hills renders easy all 
road transport. The L. 8: N. E. railway serves the county. 

Earldom. The titles of earl and duke of Suffolk are curiously 
interlinked in history with those of the dukes of Norfolk- The first 
earl of Suffolk (1337) "as head of the county family of Ufford. 
Then the de la Poles held it, and the fourth earl nas created duke 
of Suffolk in 1448 ; his son mamed a sister of Edward IV, but in 
a subsequent generation the title was attainted. The dukedom was 
finally revived fay Henry VIII in 1514, in favour of Charles 
Brandon, whose father had carried Henry Tudor^s standard at 
Bosworth, where Thomas, first duke of Norfolk, fought on the 
opposing side for King Richard, and was killed. Within fifty 
years the dukedom of Suffolk was again extinct, and has never 
been revived. However, in 1603, the earldom of Suffolk was 
granted to a son of the fourth duke of Norfolk, while a younger 
son was created earl of Berkshire. In 1745 the fourth earl of Berk- 
shire succeeded also to the earldom of Suffolk, and so they have 
continued united in this branch of the Howards to the present day. 

Regiment. The Suffolk Regiment, as the 12th Foot, was 
established in 1660 to garrison Windsor Castle for Charles II. 
The regiment first saw service under William III in Flanders, 
and was at Dettingen in 1743. services at the last siege of 

Gibraltar (1775^3) the “castle and key” was added to the 
regimental badge. 

■ Coat of Ar.ms op the Coumr. East Suffolk: The shield 
^ bears a cross, ab(w it two leopards’ faces, from the arms of the 
Uffords and the de la Poles ; between the leopards’ faces is a 
Viking galley, with a rising sun. Crest: a falcon holding a 
banner charged with a wheatsheaf, being a badge of Charles 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk. Motto : Opus nostrum dirige — Guide 
our work. These arms were granted in 1935. West Suffolk uses 
the device of a cross surrounded by five doves, being the arms 
of Edward the Confessor. 

NEW^rAPERS. The Suffolk Chronicle covers the county well. 



and dates from 1810; the Eastiittglim Daily Tmts, as its name 
Implies, ukes in the larger distnet, and t\- 3S esublished in 1839. 
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In former times a good deal of chaff was exchanged along the 
river Waveney, on the northern border, of which Becclcs and 
Bungay got rather more than their share. It was from there that 
earl Hugh Bigod issued his vaunted lines to Henry II ; " ^V’erc I 
in my castle at Bungay, I would not care for the king of cockney.” 
At that time Henry II was safe in London, but having trouble mth 
his barons elsewhere in the country. Hugh lived to regret his 
taunt, and only saved his castle from being nxed to the ground 
by paying a large money fine, and giving pledges of his 
future loyalty. So a I.ondoner was ni^namcd a cockney more 
than five hundred years ago. The term is supposed to have origin- 
ated when a townsrrun's son visited the country, and was $0 
ignorant of country life that he called the language of the cock 
“neighing"! , , - t • • 1 

Betties is a market town, chartered in 1504 • ^he principal 
industrial activities are com. nulling, printing and the nunufac- 
ture of agricultural implements and building materials. St. 
Michael’s church Is in the Perpendicular 8 t)Ie, with a beaulini! 
south porch, and the peculiarity of a massive detached belfry. 
Rose ifall, a sixteenth-century moated manor house, is just outside 
the town. , 

Bungay lies seven miles to westwards, where two bridges span 
the river Wat eney. This, also, is a market toiro, doing a consider- 
able transit trade by river. The castle ruins am ,»^ty._ St. 
Mary’s with a Perpendicular tower, and Holy Trinity with a 
round tower are both old churches, while ih^earby nurket pL^ 
contains an intcrcitlng ocogonal cross, piere kc ^IightfuJ 
places along the Waveney. In the group of parishes including 
f^our Ilketshalls and seven South Elmhams, lies the rum ©» 
the old minster of South Elmham St. Cross, clai^ 

cathedral of the Saxon tushops. A greater ^ufch stood in tfte 

E riih of the same name in Norfolk, and it 11 now regarded as 
vine been the seat of the ano'eot biihopnc, or there may liave 
bem two cathedral churches in old East Anglia.^ At 
Edmund, the last Ung of East Anglia, was V- * 5 * 

Danes in S70. and on his refusal to abiute the Chnstim faith^ 
was, like St. Sebastian, tied lo a tree and shot to death with 
Twenty-seven years later the manyreJ ro 

rooiujtcry at Boedriesworth, re-named Si. Edmundibury 
honour. 
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The market town of Eye possesses the church of St Peter and 
St Paul, the lower of which » a magnificent example of the use 
of local flint, so often utilised for decorative work in East Anglia 
Nearby is Stradbroke, from which the Suffolk family of Rous 
takes Its title Sir John Rous, MP for Suffolk, was raised 
to the dignity of earl of Stradbrol^ and viscount Dunwich in 
1821 The family is now seated at Henham Hall, near old 
Dunwich West of Eye, the old church of Yaxley has a beautiful 
porch and typical Suffolk flint work 

Ipswicii 

The early history of Ipswich cannot be neglected, but the 
manner of its modem development is such as to call for prompt 
recognition Named in the early records Gyppeswich, “the 
toivn on the river Gipping," the docks lies well inland, and 
are nearly as sheltered as Southampton The to\vn8folk will 
say that when Liverpool and Hull were insignificant villages, 
Ipswich was a great port, and in the tenth century was able 
to pay the enormous fine of ;Cio 000 to the Danish invaders 
In 1199 It received us first charter, and subsequently shared 
in the general prosperity of East Anglia TTie decline came 
in the sixteenth century, largely owing to the unsettlement 
caused by the Dutch -wars, when the woollen industry ivent to 
the north and west, and the industnal revolution of the eighteenth 
century removed the principal trade to the north of England 
The increased demand for agricultural produce to feed London 
has, to a large extent, substituted com and malt for wool and 
leather Shipbuilding was aa important industry, in 1804, 
thirty nine warships were built in one of the shipyards, but they 
were of small tonnage compared with later days In 1805 a 
Commission undertook the improvement of the Orwell, and from 
that time the town has not looted back All the municipal services 
are of a high standard, the attenuon paid to housing development 
is exemplary, and the orderly, yet attractive, schemes undertaken 
at Ipswich are a model of their kind Eajt Suffolk Regtoml 
Planning Scheme ought to be nude a State paper 

Places of Interest 

The museum contains relics taken from s cemetery of 
A D 450-600, excavated in 1906 

Wolsey’s gateway remains of the great college he planned and 
began, but had to leave unfinished Bom at Ipswich about 1475 
the son of a local graaicr, the great cardinal achieved a pre- 
eminence in the State beyond that of any English subject before 
or since 
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The Ancient irousc (1567) in Buttcnnarlet, is a perfect example 
of Elirabethan domestic architecture Tavern street is full of 
interesting houses Pykenham gate, in Northgate street, has 
a fine gabled gateway 

In 1894 the Corporation brought Chnstchurch park, of 70 acre?, 
in the heart of the town with the beautiful mansion house, oih 
of the gems of Tudor domestic architecture in England A more 
recent purchase was the tyt acres of /and around Gainsborough 
lane where the artist often sketched Pnvate benefactors have also 
repeatedly added to the treasures of the town Chantry park, of 
124 acres, Gippeswyk park, of 45 acres, and Bourne park, of 
76 acres, are all benefactions of Io<^ people 
Old Inns • The Great White Horse and the Crown and Anchor 
are well known among the old hotels It is the land of Dickens, 
and at the Great White Horse room 36 is still the Pickwick Room, 
where legend zveca the embarrassing encounter took place with 
“ the lady in the yellow curlpapers ’* 

Hclmingham Hall, the seat of lord Toflemache, one of the great 
examples of Tudor domestic architecture m SuHoIk, is five miles 
south of Ipswich The park contains some magnificent oab 
At the mouth of the Orwe/l is Felmfoue, the “place” of 
bishop Felix, aa we like to believe The town is of very ancient 
origin, and numerous Roman remains have been discovxred there 
It IS to day one of the best known seaside resorts m Suffoik 
Opposite the Felixstowe peninsula is Harwich, a port intimately 
associated with the industries of Ipswich, but actually in the 
county of Essex 

John Cbnstable (177^1837) was bom at the /ittic village of 
East Bergholt, near the Essex border llis father, a well to do 
miller, hoped to see his son enter the Church but instead he 
went into the family business A local patron helped the boy, 
and persuaded his father to allow him to become a painter 
From 1830-33 he was engaged upon bis vonderfui scats of measo- 
tinis of the English country-side which are without an equal 
in their bnd Constable had absorbed much of the caIn and 
tranquillity of the Suffolk country, and his work relies for its 
beauty upon a perfect expression of simple and unpretentious 
and natural things The National Calleiy. and other galleries, 
have many examples of his finest works. East Bergholt church, 
graced with fine flint wxirk, has an anflnished toww Flat/ord 
null, where Constable worked, attracts many admirers every year 
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The Suffolk Co^st 

Eight miles separate the eastern boundary of Ipswich, at a 
point charmingly named Humber Doucy lane, from Woodbridge 
at the head of the Dtbcn river estuary, some ten miles from the 
sea It is an agricultural market town that reveres the name of 
Edward Fitzgerald. He was bom at Bredficid House in 1809 and, 
from 1831 till his death. fifty»two years later, he never left his 
beloved Suffolk except for a few weeks. There he produced his 
classic translation of The Ruh 4 'iydt of Omar Khajyim. Fitzgerald 
lived out his tranquil days among his books, flowers and music, 
and, although an intimate friend of Thackeray, Tennyson and 
Carlyle, and the great men of that day, he never courted the world. 

Almost on the coast, stands the interesting town of Orford. 
The keep of the Norman castle of 1165, with its contemporarj' 
chapel, remains, while the partly Norman parish church is rich 
in decoration. 

North of Woodbfidge, and nine miles from Southwold, is all 
that remains of Dunwich- There the sea has done its worst, and 
the aaritnt port of Dunwich is no more. It shows how the \vaves 
for countless centuries have nibbled away, bit bv bit, the most 
easterly coasts of England. When Bede recorded the enthrone- 
ment of good bishop Felix in the seventh century, it was the 
chief harbour, and probably the chief town, of East Anglia that 
was chosen for the first, and at that time, the only see. To-^y 
there are only one hundred and fifty villagers ; the last remains of 
All Saints' church collapsed mto the North Sea in 1920, and only 
the iirpgination, helped by the ivy-clad remains of the Franciscan 
prioru on the cliff’s edge, can conjure up its ancient story. 

Sou^wold is another of Suffolk’s well-known seaside resorts. 
The gre&t church of St. Edmund is a fine Perpendicular building 
' erected wout 1430. 

Lowcsmft shves with Yarmouth the glamour of a long line of 
sea-going \f oik who entered with zest into the squabbles and - 
fights with^c Dutchmen about the herring fisheries. The battle 
of Lowestolt between the fleets of England, under the duke of 
York (afteriwds James II), and Holland was fought on June 3rd, _ 
1665. Qutch inflicted considerable damage, and then retired 
from on indecisive action. John Churchill, sdterwards the great 
icikt ^ was ahnacA onn of the Eo.g)iah. wacafo^i, 

and nearly losUhis life in the fight. Originally simply a shipping 
centre, Lowestoft is one of the most important fishing ports in 
England. It early acquired rights to hold markets and fairs, and 
enjoyed the era of general prosperity from the cloth trade. At 
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Oulton Broad George Borrow had a cottage for many years, and 
there he died m i88t 


South and West Suffolk 

The river Stour, separating the ofd South folk from the East 
Saxons, could surely tel! some pretty stories, quite equal to those 
of the VFaveijey, buf \ve know not of them 
Sudbury is one of the more important boroughs and with a past 
lost in the earliest knoiro Anghan settlements in the county 
Its first charter bears the date 1271 In the fourteenth century 
It was a rich and flourishing town engaged in the tvoo! trade This 
ancient wealth is reflected m its several fine old houses, and Moat 
Hall St Peter’s, St Gregory’s and All Saints’ three ancient 
churches, are all m the traditional Perpendicular style The 
agricultural trade now includes flour and malting, and there is 
also a considerable bnck making industry 
Thomas Gainsborough was bomatSudburymiyay He lived 
at Ipswich for about four years after bis marriage, but it was at 
Bath that he painted the pictures that early brought him both 
notice and fortune Most of his wonderful painungs are portraits, 
unsurpassed for their beauty and dignity Immensely valuable 
examples hang m the royal palaces, private collections and art 
galleries of England Gainsborough was accomplished m all 
the arts, music particularly, and loved for himself by a host of 
friends He died ui London in 1788 
Long Melford and Lavenham are within fl\e miles of each other, 
and were flounshing towns in the good old daj-s of the cloth 
trade The market crosses and some old timber houses remain, 
and in both villages the churches are magnificent , St Peter and 
St Paul at Lavenham, an exquisite example of the prevailing 
Perpendicular style, and the wonderful glass at Long Melford, 
owe their richness to wealthy cloth merchants of former days 
Clare, with its Norman remains, some six miles along the Stour 
from Long Melford, was once a feudal stronghold , from it the 
earls of Clare, or Clarence — now a royal title — took their name, 
and administered one of the largest estates in the country 'Hie 
fine mam street contains several flint decorated houses 
Arthur Young I174J-1820) was brought up at Bradficld 
Combust, just south of Bury He was the famous agriculturist 
who wrote from practical expenenw and gave the greatest 
encouragement to scientific farming in England 
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Bury St Edmunds 

Once the capital of East Anglia, Bury is for all time 
the partaker with Runnymede in the fame of Magna Carta 
On November 20th, 1214, Stephen Langton, archbishop of 
Canterbury, was called upon to preside over a great assembly 
of bishops and nobles in the abbey church The great charter 
was debated, and its mam clauses were decided upon This done, 
each baron in turn knelt before the high altar and swore solemnly 
never to lay down arms until the king had signed the document 
that should right their grievances and restore to Englishmen the 
liberties they had won in times already long past At Runnymede, 
six months later, Magna Carta was signed Every stick and stone 
in Bury seems to speak of its part in the story of the English people 
From 900 to 1543 the history of the great abbey of St Edmunds- 
bury 15 also that of the town which grew up around it, and indeed 
of a large part of East Anglia 

From Hoxne, by a little tributary of the Waveney, the body 
of the martyred and canonised King Edmund was comeyed to 
Boedricsworth In hts honour the name of the place of his 
final resting was changed to St Edmundsbury The wooden 
buildings of the early foundation were replaced by a stone church 
m X013, in order fittingly to enshnne St Edmund whose memory 
was so greatly revered that endless streams of pilgnms came to 
Bury till X066, and for long after The Norman abbot then 
appointed was one of the great builders of his day, and by 1095 
a far grander church arose over the relics of St Edmund Three 
later abbots, particularly Anselm, who reigned for thirty years, 
added to the buildings they found , early m the thirteenth century 
the abbey had become the largest in England, and second only to 
Glastonbury in wealth 

The church contamed fourteen altars besides the high altar, 
one massive pillar of which stands twenty file feet high to this 
day, m length over five hundred feet, and with a nave eighty feet 
across, it was one of the largest abbey churches in England The 
east side of tlie monastery was bounded by the nver, while the 
rest was walled and pierced with great gateways, of which the two 
chief have survived The Norman tower opposite the west 
entrance of the grMt church is a perfect example of the penod , 
after eight hundreef years the masonry yet supports a peal of ten 
bells The abbey gate of 1347 was a fortified entrance to the main 
courtyard within the walls Its beautifully decorated front 13 
clear evidence of the art of the combined artist-architect builder 
of tlic fourteenth century Imagination must people this great 
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house uith SIX centunes of monkish Englishmen One of them, 
Jocehn de Brakclond, has left us his diary, from 1173 to 1203 
full of the everyday affairs of the place and with many a piquant 
story Hi 3 manuscript is among the Harleian collection in the 
British Museum 

The cloth industry, which brought so much wealth to East 
Anglia from the thirteenth century, particularly benefited the old 
capital town, and Bury became one of the richest and most 
populous boroughs in the county Its annual faire on Angel hil 
t\ere once thronged with merchants, and long aftenrards, until 
it was abolished m 1871. Bury fair used to be the talk of West 

Suffolk. T T5 .U 

Free education is not a modem innovation In Bury the 
abbot had a free school for forty poor boys over seven hunted 
years ago The present grammar school is one of Edw^d \ I s 
(oundiUoM, .nd thm Ed«ard F.tjg.rdd the tran»taor of 
Omar Khatlyim, ™ a «:holar tVilham Sancroft, archbishop 

of Cantethu^ from 1678 “ > 89 '- 

of Saaon England, are other names of old boys sepamtcd by two 
centuriea, and with many another good 
Nor IS industrial legislation a matter conSned to our otm tmn 
Between i e7i-e Bury declined that no poor man should Iieep his 
chE .dir.t\om% If they neto old enou^ 
useful Able bodied loitenng was illegal 

not be provided of tvetk on the Sunday Kl 

then the curate or the constable to move the pansh for 
In 1590 a local J* P^^^SsSne 

r;SS;iey™E'’fm Ke-o-ko eaf Saturday mght 
reeew7d mTonnds of wool, and bad workmanship led to 
prosecution by the craft guild 

CAnrch« • men the new bishopric of St Edmundsbuiy wd 
IpS ™ Sed m 1,.4. St JW. 
oLroh This 

style, cames on the tmioo^ „ alleged 

?ete“ SShfmt^saved whim ^ abbot 

pereuadrf to cancel a ’to^iglert's seventh- 

St pr^t church dating from 1433 . 

century churches of East Anglia, 

compares with the oth« vot la^ 
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chapel, erected over the tomb of Mary, daughter of Henry VII 
and queen of Louis XII of France. Mary married, secondly, 
Charles Brandon, created dake of Suffolk, and they were the 
grandparents of the lady Jane Grey. The great west window is 
the largest in any parish church ; and near the west door is the 
War Memorial of the Suffolk Regiment, to the glory of 7000 men 
of the i2th Foot who fell in the Great War. 

Other BuildinSi : Moyscs’ Hall and the town hall almost face 
one another across Cornhill, as they do across the years. The 
former is a museum of borough antiquities, and in a long history, 
from late Norman times, has been put to the most varied uses. 
The building is now known as a fine example of a Jewish merchant’s 
house in the middle ages. Sir Giles Gilbert Scott restored it in 
the nineteenth century, when he designed the chancel for St. 
James's church. The town haW belongs to the great period of the 
brothers Adam. 

Jankyn Smith, a wealthy merchant, gave guildhall to the 
town in 1480, and the Tudor porch, opening into Guildhall 
street, is a fine piece of work. 

The town of to-day flourishes as a centre for the surrounding 
agricultural districts ; the distinguished Com Exchange is but an 
example of one branch of the industry. 


Around Bury 

North-west of Bury St. Edmunds is the hill called Thing-How, 
where in the days of the early East Anglian kingdom the ancient 
town courts of jurisdiction regularly assembled. The building 
now there is the East Anglian school. 

The North, South, East and West gates, and the Risby gate, 
give access to many a mile of pleasant country, and to several 
interesting mansions. Among the best examples of Tudor houses 
are Hengrave and West Stow, to the north of the to^\-n, on the 
Thetford road. Coldham Hall is remembered architecturally, and 
forits connection with Gunpowder Plot 5 Rushbrooke and Ickworth 
mansions lie to the south of the fo^vn, on the Long Mel/ord 
road. Ickworth, the seat of the marquis of Bristol, is the most 
extraordinary example in the county of an eccentric building by 
an equally eccentric builder. The mansion consists of a circular 
house with enormous colonnaded wings. 

To the east, Stowmarket is haJf-%vay to Ipswich, and on the river 
Ginning. The wcarage of the old church of St. Peter and St, Mary 
is remembered for Us assoebtion with an illustrious visitor, John 
Milton. The town is now, as its name declares, a market centre for 
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agriculture, and particularly the com trade Chemicals and 
agricultural implements arc also manufactured 
Being *' On the high road to Needham ” is no longer to fear 
hastening to poverty, but to the town of Needham Market, also 
OQ the Gippmg, which offers human comforts to the traveller 
eight miles from Ipswich Eveiywhere are the naturd landmarks 
in which Constable so delighted, and which he described as beine 
typical of Suffolk 

North of Bury St Fdmunds, and west of Stow Manor, arc the 
Elveden heathlands with the mansion house of the carl of Iveagh 
Midway between Thclford and Newmarket is Mildenhall on 
the river Lark, and at one time a manor belonging to the abbey of 
St Edmundsbuiy St Andrew’s church is a noble building, 
especially well known for its tower and chancel and roof There 
13 a fifteenth century market cross, and to day it is the market 
town for the agricultural district of north cast Suffolk More 
particularly, perhaps, it is known now for the great aerodrome 
where, in 1935, the Royal Air Force held the first royal review of 
the corps, on a large scale, in celebration of his late Majesty’s 
jubilee 

At the end of the east road out of Bury St Edmunds is New- 
market, now m the coun^ of Suffolk, although originally a part 
of Cambridgeshire For nve miles before entering the town, the 
north Side of the road is m that county, and Sufi^olk becomes a 
"bottle neck" before widening again to embrace all the heath, 
past Exning, up to the radway hoe 
As all the world knows, Newmarket is the headquarters of the 
great national sport of horse racing In the middle of the seventh 
century saddle horses were in general use m England, by those 
who needed to travel, and the breed was continually extended 
English horses have attained a far higher value than any other 
living animal nie present breeds of English horses descend 
from three imported strains of Afncan blood the Darfey, the 
Godolphin Arabian and the Byerlcy Turk The keen "horse 
sense " of Englishmen has, by a judiaous mixture of these, 
produced the magnificent horses that grace the Cambridgeshire 
and C^arcwitch and Two Thousand Guineas at Newmarket 
Charles I is credited with having introduced the first Cup 
race at Newmarket , his son, Charles If, developed an ardent 
love for the place. Wthin ten jears of the Restoration the king 
had begun the practice of taking the court to NewTnarket every 
spring and autumn for a stay of several weeks 
" The king is highly pleased wuh afl his Newmarket recreaitons , 
by candlelight yesterday momu^ and this mottling huniuig the tare , 
this afternoon he hawks cod coaixa mth grejdiounds ’ 
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His house in the High street U still there, the walls of which 
echoed with many a merry party at the end of a day’s sport until 
the king’s last visit five months before his death Somehow, the 
worldly*wisc figure of Charles 11 seems to belong to Newmarket, 
just as in later times Edward VII made it live again as the home 
of a royal and national sport. 

All horse-racing in England is go\cmcd and controlled by the 
Jockc> Club, whose recently remodelled headquarters at New- 
market add greatly to the dignified architecture of the to>vn 
The race-course itself is on the heath and contains ten courses 
in all, the longest being four miles from start to finish The races 
already mentioned are the chief, and at these, and aK through the 
year, the mam business of the place is concerned with the racing 
establishments and meetings As a market town it serves more 
villages of Cambridgeshire than of Suffolk, and once off New- 
market heath it is only thirteen miles by road to Cambridge itself, 
in which famous town, and itssbre, we shall find new and distinct 
attractions 


DISHES wniai may dd sampled 

CalfsHead Sweet cured liams 

Lowestoft kippers 


COOKS WHICH MAY BE READ 
Adrun Bell • Corduroy, and other novels 
James Blyth Napoleon Deereer (Includes Norfolk ) 

George Crabbe Poemi 

Matilda B Edwards The Lord of the Harvest A Suffolk Courtshtp 
(About Ipswich ) Mock Beggars Hall A Humble Lover 
Harold W Freeman Down tn the Valley Hester and Her Family 
W W Jacobs Skipper’s liooing 
R. Keveme Carteret’s Cure, and other novels, 

J Owen Affln>’ Capliies Rsiamtsg Footman. 

F M Peard Abbot’s Bridge 
E A Robertson Ordinary Famthes 

Guy Thorne (Cynl R, Gull) The Serf The House of Torment 
Doreen Wallace Portion of the Levites, and other noveb 
See also the East Anglian novels, under Norfolk. 
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W HATEVER the limitations of this book no 
Cambndgeshire man will resent the giving of most 
space to the two great centres, the teachers of life 
and the messengers of antiquiQr, Cambridge and Ely For 
Cicero wrote " History is the wtness of the time, the torch of 
truth, the life of memory, the teacher of life, the messenger of 
antiquity ” 

The county is, in fact, divided into ttvo admimstranveareas- 
CambndgeandthelsleofEly Although the ‘ Isle of Ely is a 
fiction, Its isolation has always been a fact, while just as truly the 
great university of Cambridge has come to belong to the world 

“^pSuy. of the county itself, no pan of rural England is 
unmter«ting. and so it is not necessary that every counjr shou d 
lay claim to great beauty of landscape Cambnd|«hire does not , 
but nor ha\ e some other counties suiA a town as 
to possess all m any one part would be to desuoy the truly Mt« 
fying charms of England The co^mty is mostly f^t fnd unp^ 
tcntious . very often only a few feet above sea 

thisaccentuatStheisokted lulls which standoutformlesa^^^^^ 

and lend encouragement to the traveller, as, for instance, does the 
^TheTouth^’/nd south east consist 

and. northwards day and greensand ^he land is fertile, imd 
Cambndgeshire is one of the chief gr^n growing • 

mne tentL of the soil is cultivated. 

covermg a large acreage Sheep and dairy farm i>crma- 

hcavy green crops are raised, the proportion of land m perma 

nent pasture is not latgfc Gviwas ” of the anaent 

Cambndgeshire was the old South > p„„,},_/rffeshirc 
kingdom of East Anglia, but th^y "arned i ^brid^him 
ThI Ansl^Saxon ChromeU sa^ that S 

the nan^ of the chief toww. 

put up a great fight m the year loro ,1,. bndee 

due to the wide, navigable "'^;.*P“j’^_^s^of Smmunia- 
whtch was the main, and perhaps the o y. introduc- 
tion between Mercia and East ^lu up 

Uon of the railways, coal and heavy merchandise came by wa c 
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to Cambridge. Wide nurehlands extended all round, from 
whence came the nickname of the “ Cambridgeshire camels,*’ 
for the Fenland men crossed the marshes on stilts, although 
Fuller says it was a gibe invented by the townsmen to signify the 
anknard and ungainly deportnwnt of the scholars 1 

The principal river is the Ouse, with its tributary the Cam. 
The river Lark, from Bury St. Edmunds, forms the county 
boundary near Ely, where it, too, joins the Ouse. The river 
Nene, from Huntingdonshire, crosses the northern extremity to 
reach the Wash. The innumerable drainage cliannels all over the 
county confirm the land reclamation wtirk of centuries. Indeed, 
it has been so n-ell done that no vestige remains of the diseases 
formerly associated with low-lying swampy areas, and Cambridge- 
shire is now thoroughly healthy, with a death rate a good x per 
cent below that of England as a whole. Its earlier marshland 
condition, howeter, explains why, outside of Cambridge and 
Ely, monastic remains are scanty, and there are fe^v domestic 
buildings of note. Sawston Kali, five miles south of Cambridge, 
was built between 1557 and 1584. Winpole Hall, seen from the 
Cambridge-Potton road, of a later date, \V2S the seat of the 
late (sixth) viscount CUfden, lord-lieutenant of Cambridgeshire 
at the outbreak of the Great War. The property at one lime 
belonged to the Yorke family, whose head is the earl of Hardwicke. 
His ancestor, sir Philip Yorke, lord chief justice of England in 
1733, took his title from the adjoinging village of Ha^wicke. 
Babraham House, to the south-east of Cambridge, is the home 
of C. R. W. Adeane, esquire, lord-heutenant of the county at 
the present time. 

There are Norman churches at Swa/Tbam Prior and Cherry 
Hinton, both near Cambridge, and at Bottisham, which is, 
perhaps, also the best specimen of Decorated work in the county. 
At the entrance to the town of Cambridge is Trumpington 
church, another fine Decorated biuIdJng, with an excellent old 
brass of sir Roger de Trumpington (1289). 

Alan la Zouche, earl of Brittany, vzs sheriff of the shires of 
Cambridge and Huntingdon in early Norman times, and his 
descendants, the Zouches, retained lands in the county until - 
the fifteenth century. TTic eleventh lord Zouche was one of the 
judges of Mary Queen of Scots. Since his death in 1625 the tide 
has, with two exceptions, passed in the female line, or been in 
abeyance between daughters, until the present day, baroness 
Zouche of Ha^yng^vorth being now the head of the family. 

The wealth of the East Anglian cloth trade did not pass the 
county by, and its prosperity was particularly noted in the 
fourteenth century. 'Later, it seems to have declmcd, for in 
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*439 several towns obtained a reduction of taxation on the plea 
of poverty. The revival set in with agriculture, sheep breeding 
became important, and m the sixteenth century barley and malt 
were grown in large quantities, as they are to-day. Spacious 
orchards are numerous and large quantities of strawbemes are 
grown. Potato growing is also a big industry. 

King John granted to Stourbndge chapel the right to hold a fair, 
and Stourbridge fair, for centuries held annually on Barnwell 
Down in October and November, tvas in the eighteenth century 
reckoned the largest in Europe. For long before that it was the 
most considerable fair in England, where wool, cheese, timber and 
horses changed hands in great quantities It is the Vanity Fair 
of John Bunyan's Pdgnm’t Progress. 

Administration. The county is divided into Cambridge and 
the Isle of Ely, each with its county council, and there are 17 
hundreds and 167 civil parishes. There are no municipal 
boroughs outside Cambridge itself, in the southern part, but 
Chesterton, adjoining Cambridge, is a large urban district. 
The whole county, except for small portions that belong to 
Norwich or St. Albans, is in the diocese of Ely. 

In the Isle of Ely toivns are fewer but larger, such as March, 
Chatteris and Wished. The county boundaries have remained 
practically unaltered since the Domesday Survey. 

CoitttuNJCATtONS. Roads are good and numerous east, west 
and south of the won of Cambridge. The Roman rood Via 
Devena passes through Cambridge and Huntingdon, and Ermine 
street runs from Royston to Hunuogdon. In the north, secondary 
roads are scarce, owing to the dykes. The seventeen miles between 
Cambridge and Ely has only one west side roadof any consequence. 

The L. drN. E. raihray main line to King’s hyim passes 
through the county, and Cambridge and Ely are both important 
junctions giving access to the adjoining shires. 

Earldom. The earldom of Cambridge once belonged to the 
dukes of York, It was granted to the first duke of Hamilton, 
of the house of Douglas, but his English titles became extinct in 
1651. The dukedom, res«f%-ed to the royal family, was conferred 
upon the eldest son of James, duke of York, afterwards James 11 , 
and passed to the fii?t duke's three brothers, all of whom died 
jtiung within a short period. Queen Anne conferred the duke- 
dom upon George Augustus, elector of Hanover, who succeeded 
her on the throne as King George I. It wm extinct in 1904. 
TTie marquess of Cambndge succeeded his father, formerly 
duke of Teck, and Queen Maiy'a brother, in 1937. 
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Rzgiment Tlie Cambndgesliirc Regiment, of the Tcrntonal 
Army, established in 1907, forms part of the corps of the Suffolk 
Regiment 

Coat of Arms of the County Cambridge A shield 
surrounded by llcur de lis, and crossed by a diagonal wavy band, 
supported by two great bustards Crest above the shield, a 
castle vvjth an open helmet above the entrance Motto Per 
undat, per agroi — By water and by land 
These arms were granted in 1914 

The wavy band stands for the river Cam, and the motto 13 an 
allusion to that river which brought trade and prosperity to the 
county The fcnland was the last home of the great bustard, now 
extinct The fleur>de lis is from the arms of Scotland , the 
earldom of Cambridge and Huntingdon veas once held by David I 
of Scotland, the husband of earl Waltheof s daughter, Matilda 
hU of Ely • A shield with three crowns and three wavy bands , 
above the shield a human arm, the wrist bound with the Wake 
knot, and the hand grasping a trident entwined by an eel 
These arms were granted m 1931 

The allusions are to the Fens and Hereward the Wake, and to 
the origin of the present name for “ Eel Isle " The three crowns 
are the arms of the ancient royal house of East Anglia, of whom 
Etheldreda founded the religious house that preceded Ely 
cathedral 

Newspapers The Cambridge Daily Newt established 1888 , 
the Cambridge Independent Press and Chronicle established 1744 
Cambridge has naturally many periodical publications asso 
ciated with the umversity and with learning in general giving 
“ news and views " of a speaal kind 

Cambridge 

The town of Cambridge is without doubt a very ancient place 
Not only was the Great Bndge part of the highway from west to 
east, but immediately to the north lay the wide Fens For 
centuries the town was practically a port, to which the small ships 
of early times had little difficulty in negotiating a passage from 
the Wash It was thus that the inglish came although the mam 
body of the Angles would probably march in from the direction 
of Bury St Edmunds or Brandon 

Their good bishop Felix, and his convert Sigebert, king of 
East Anglia, were^early in Cambridge “ being desirous to 
initiate the good institutes which he had seen in trance, set up 
a school for boys to be taught in letters ’ 
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'ilic Danes devastated the district, and uc know of the great 
fight uhtcli Cambridgeshire men put up In the subsequent 
rcvnal, Llj grew to be a more important place by reason of its 
ro>’aI patronage and great ecclesiastical connections In com- 
merce, howcicr, Cambridge was not to be outdone, and there is 
extant a “ imting " of one of the earliest guilds of England — a 
guild of tlianewortlij men, that is, men of some substance and 
accomplishment, who, ten centuries ago, drew up a code of Jaws 
for the government of their association which would do credit to 
any trade to-day A member had first to give an oath of fidelity 
to his fellow-members, so that it became a bond of mutual 
support in the interests of good sense and fair dealing, m ease 
of sickness, need and at death the resources of the association 
succoured him , good behaviour and discipline were enforced 
by fines and penalties, even to the prevention of slander: “ H 
any member abuse another let him pay a sj-ster of honey ” 
Henry 1 assured the commercial progress of the town in the 
twelfth century by compelling all shipping to take toll at Cam- 
bridge and nowhere else The town grew up rapidly beneath the 
walls of its Norman castle, which commanded the approach from 
the north, and within a short space was incorporated by royal 
charter 

The most notable religious foundation was made about 1095, 
when sheriff Picot, m thanksgiving for his wife’s recovery from 
illness, caused a house to be built near the castle for six Augustine 
monks IIis successor in the shrievalty, Pam PevenI, m the time 
of Henry I, transferred the bttlc monastery to Darnwcll Down, a 
healthier place, with fresh spring water in abundance From so 
modest a beginning arose the great monastery of the middle ages, 
aided in its growth by the fair which King John had by charter 
granted ostensibly to provide for the leper hospital Two years 
later a “ book of rules ” was drawn up of which details are still 
extant It gives a remarkably detailed list of instructions Rever- 
ence for the prior’s office, and the need for implicit obedience to 
him, comes first discipline is enjoined in a day that begins with 
sunrise and ends with prayers at midnight, and is apportioned out 
to periods of silence, study, manual labour, bathing and meals 
Minute instructions about abstemious habits, gentle behaviour 
and a sjmpathetic regard for the faults and needs of all men, 
particularly the poor and the sick, are prominent among the rules 
The cleanliness of the table linen, of the food and of the buildings 
must confound all who would carelessly relegate the middle ages 
to the Oliver darkness An inspinng document it is, not of the 
twentieth oentury but of the year 1296 

The canons of Rarnwcll saw the steady growth of their Stour- 
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bndge Fair, one of four onginal lo^ fairs, but destined to eclipse 
them all Disputes arose between town and priory as Stourbridge 
grew to importance, but mostfy they appear to have settled their 
differences in reasonable fashion The fair itself became of Euro- 
pean repute Every kind of merchandise, food and cattle was 
bargained over Woollen manufactures to the value of £100 000 
changed hands, and a Norwich dealer traded to £20 000 of local 
stuffs From hops to horses, cheese wool, leather, china, pewter, 
oysters, iron goods , all were there It svas a ventable Bntish 
Industries Fair of four centunes ago, and, m proportion, as large 
and comprehensive 

The Umversity The Aogustmes of the eleventh century w ere 
followed by Franciscans Dominicans and others m the course 
of the next two hundred years It was m those times after the 
Norman Conquest, that inns and hostels for scholars Mere 
founded The inclusion of (^tabor the Spaniard (375 B c.) or 
even good Sigebert of East Anglia, among the founders of the 
uiutersity of Cambridge Mviuld be as fantastic as it is unnecessary 
It arose, in fact, from a group of teachers nho seceded from 
Oxford m the year 1309 

llie thirty or so houses of learning of the eleventh and twelfth 
centunes were not colleges nor were they endowed The scholars 
lived and studied in hostels, paying their way as best they could, 
and going to the monastic houses and churches to hear any master 
willing to teach them The ecclesiastical capital of the district was 
Ely, and tlie need for supervision increased as the number of 
students grew The ffrst college owed its foundation to Hugh of 
Balsham, bishop of Ely , it was dedicated to 5 t Peter m 1284, and 
IS called Feterhouse Between 1326 and 1352 Clare, Pembroke, 
Tnmty Hall, Gonville and Cams, and Corpus Chnsti, were 
founded by pious benefactors m the days of Edward III 
There is, then, an interval of nearly one hundred years, followed 
hy a burst of fifteenth-century building , between 1441 and 1496 
King's, Queen s, St Cathenne’s and Jesus colleges were begun 
The Tudors added Christ's, St John’s Magdalene, Trinity, 
Emmanuel and Sidney Sussex between is^S 1595 The last 
gap 13 one of 205 years , Downing College was founded in the 
)ear xSoo. In addition to these seventeen colleges, two halls for 
non Collegiate students were established m 786 g and iSSa re- 
spectively ^\omcn’s colleges were established at Girton m 1869 
and at Nevmham m 1871 FitzwJliam museum is justly famed 

Two mighty university instiniUons are the library, ranJung 
With. xJiA lihcacijea of the world* and cftotaimo^ over one 
milLon books, and many fine manuscripts, and the tlmvcrsity 
Press, established by its Bnt prmter, John Stbereb, a fnentl of 
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Erasmus, in 1521 The library is entitled, as are the Bodleian and 
the British Museum, to claim a copy of every book published 
The Umversity Press shares "with CWord the oivnership of the 
copyright of the Revised Version of the Bible, and, like its sister 
press, has issued a great many notable publications 
The “ Chancellor, Masters and Scholars ” is the corporate body 
of the university , the senate is the governing body, and consists 
of chancellor, vice chancellor and resident graduates, from among 
whom sixteen are elected to the executive committee which carries 
on the active government of theuniversity Each collegeissimilarly 
constituted, and each is an independent corporation Unlike 
Oxford, where the heads of colleges have a multiplicity of titles, 
all the Cambridge colleges have masters except the provost of 
King’s and the president of Queen’s colleges 
It was in the stirring days of the Renaissance that the great 
university leaped into prominence The world seemed suddenly 
to widen, not only by reason of the discovery of new continents, 
but the uphexvtl that drove the Greek scholars from Constan- 
tinople into Italy coincided with, if it did not actually cause, an 
intellectual revival The intense quickening of all manner of 
historical and scientific research after the recent Great War is a 
similar revival, equally significant but less noticeable in an age of 
speed 

Closely allied to the Church, the university was royalist during 
the Civil War But with Oliver Cromwell member for the town, 
and subsequently supreme m East Anglia, and then in England, 
the fervour of the colleges was effectively damped The umversity 
plate Nvas prevented from reaching Charles’ army 
The university church, consecrated to St Mary, is a fine 
example of the late Perpendicular style TJie body of the church 
%vas in use in 1519, for nearly a hundred years, however, it 
remained uncompleted and m a state of serious neglect 'Hie 
vicar of Bray, commemorated in song, was earnest in promoting 
the building of the church tower, which contains a peal of ten 
bells of particularly beautiful tone, regarded as among the finest 
in the eastern counties 

'The umversity of Cambridge pursued us even way with little 
of the excitement that marked the great seat of learning at Oxford 
The Throne and Church, in the jicrson of Henry VIII, Thomas 
Cromwell and archbishop Wareham, and his successor, ardently 
supported the revival of letters Action and rc action came and 
went, but the great old university emerged with the renowm it 
has never lost, and surely never can lose Cambridge is magni- 
ficcnlly endowed on its saentific side and, although learning m 
all the arts reaches the highest order, it is with its scientific attain- 
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ments and research that its members are generally associated m 
the public mind, in contradistinctJOD to Otford, where scientific 
attainments are, in a sense, secondary to the study of the 
humaruties 

These few and scanty notes on Cambridge are m every way 
inadequate to describe its magmficent history, and its association 
with great men and great movements , but there the colleges 
stand, always open to welcome the visitor, who, in entering their 
courts and quadrangles, wdJ find no difficulty in pictunng the 
generations of youth that have come, learned and passed on 
I’eterhouse, for example, has seen two hundred generations of 
young men It is, therefore, a happy idea to visit the colleges of 
Cambridge armed with a note of the period in which they were 
founded, and to ask in the porter’s lodge for some kind and 
knowledgeable person to illustrate the halls, libranes and chapels 
’wherein lies the real and abundant histoiy of the place 
The following notes are offered only as an example 
PeUrkoast, founded m 1284, by Hugh de BaJsham, bishop of 
Ely 'tlie hall is substantially m its original state The beautiful 
windows are by Wtlltam Moms, and his wort appears again tn 
the common room, together with that of Madox Brown and 
Burne Jones 

Clare, founded m 1326 as “University Hall” by Richard 
Badew, of Great Baddow, in Essex, and rtfounded by lady 
Elizabeth, sister and co-heir of Gilbert, earl of Clare 
Pembroke, founded m 1347 as “Hall of Valencc-Maiy,” by 
Mary, widow of Aylmer de Valence, earl of Pembroke; King 
Henry VI was so liberal a benefactor to it as to obtain the name of 
a second founder It is rich in literary and historical associations , 
Grey and Spencer and ^Vliilam Pitt were scholars The chapel, 
built m i663-4,w-a8Chn5fopherR'rcn’s first ecclesiastical building 
GonviUe and Caius, founded in 1348 as GonviHe Hall by 
Edmund GonviHc, rector of Tcrrmgton, in Norfolk, whose 
executor, ^V|lll3m Bateman, bishop of Norwich, established tlie 
college where it now stands In 1557, John Cams, IVI D , obtained 
the royal charter by which the former foundations w ere confirmed 
and the college known thenceforward by its present name 
Trinity Hall, founded m 1350 by William Bateman, bishop of 
Norwich, and subsequently augmented 
Corpas Chnsti, founded in 1352, when Henry, duke of Lanrastcr, 
as alderman of the Gilds of Corpus Chnsti and the Blessed Mrgin 
Mary, obtained a licence from King Edward III It possesses a fine 
collection of antique silver plate Christopher Marlow-e and 
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John Fletcher, the great pljvnvrights, and sir Niciiolas Bacon, 

air Francis Drake and archbishop Parker were students. 

JktngV, founded in 1441 by Henry VI and munificently endowed 
by him. The founder's statutes originated the close association 
c>er since maintained with the sister foundation of Henry VI at 
Eton. It has the most imposing buildings. Sir Ts.nac Newton 
and Thackeray were students. ’ITie “ Backs,'* where the lawns 
of tills, and other adjoining colleges, slope down to the river is 
one of the most beautiful pictures of Cambridge, 

Queen’s, founded in 1448 by M.irgarct, queen of Henry VI, 
and refounded in 1465 by Elizabeth Woodville, queen of Edward 
VI, under the title of Queen’s College of St. Margaret and St. 
Bernard. The gallery in the president’s lodge was built about 
I520--5, and is a particularly attractive specimen of the domestic 
architecture of that time. * 

St. Caf/ierin«'s, founded in 1473 by Robert Wodclark, D.D., 
chancellor and provost of King's College, and subsequently 
enlarged, 

Jesus, founded in 1496 by John Alcock, bishop of Ely. The 
chapel windows were designed by Madot Brown and Bumc 
Jones. Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Laurence Sterne were 
students. 

Christ’s, founded in 1505 by lady Margaret, countess of Rich- 
mond and Derby, mother of King Henry Vll. It tvas a 
refoundation of a college colled “ God’s House,” founded in 
*439 hy King Henry VI. This lovely seventeenth-century 
building gives entrance to an old world garden of deliglitful 
character. John Milton was a student here. 

St.John’s, founded in 1511 by lady Margaret, the foundress of 
Christ’s College six years before. It succewed the hospital of St. 
John, founded about 1135, fromwWch Hugh Balsham, bishop of 
Ely, removed his scholars to Peterhousc in 1284. Owing to the 
death of the foundress before the completion of her designs, it 
vvas mainly through the exertions and beneficence of John Fisher, 
bishop of Rochester tliat the foundation was completed. The 
buildings are full of interest, from the great library to the old 
kitchen. The famous *' Bridge of Siglis ” aff’ords beautiful views. 

Magdalene, founded in 1542 by Thomas, lord Audley of 
Walden, from a hostel for studwits from certain Benedictine 
monasteries established by Henry Stafford, duke of Buckingham. 
Samuel Pepys bequeathed hishbrary to this college in 1703, and 
his own bookcase is still in use. 
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Trinity, founded in 1546 by Henry VIII, wth the addition of 
the earlier foundations of Michaclhou«e, founded in tjzf b\ 
Henry of Stanton, ehanecllor of the e\chcqucr in the reign of 
Henry II, and King s HaH, founded by Edivard JIJ in 7337 in 
fuithcnnce of an uncompleted plan of his father’s 
£mmance/, founded m 1584 b> sir alter hlildnu) , chancellor 
of the exchequer in the reign of Queen Elizabeth The diapel 
rebuilt by Wren in 1666-7 and has a stained glass m'ido\\ 
to John Harvard, founder of the American unnersitj of ihat 
name 

Sidn^ Sussex, founded in 1596 by lady rranccs Sidney, 
dowager countess of Sussex, by tirtue of a charter granted to her 
executors by Queen Elizabeth Oliver Cromwell was a student 
in r6i6 

Dovning, founded in iSoo by sir George DowTiing baronet, 
of Gamlingay Park, Cambndgeshire 
SeluyTi, founded in iS8a as a bos el bv public subscnptirn in 
memory of George Augustus Selwyn late bishop of Lichfield, 
becoming an appeared foundation in 19:6 

DISHES tSIUCII MU BE S\MPICn 
Siusiges “ \ otk Cl e*'e " 

Stran^rnes Ai“anguv 

Milk <li*e5< vrtnind 1 1) 

BOOKS Mlliai MAY BE RFH) 

A C. Benson Still 1 

E. F Benson Thf Dohf PattJe/ |(C8tr’ rvlge Lnneniry ) 

funjr (Sequel to DarrJ /Jin <) | 

Ada Cambndge Ba A and Coal ( Vboul Llj ) 

T t\ lUrJing Tcl^ tif "flo 
Rok Macaulay Tfry terrr D/Jtatrd 
LaJyMedpwioJ • /r«.'<r*dFitvr» 
bee aKo the Fens, and die Fart \r^ in roveli tn Icr Korf 5E 


Ft-t X'Tt Tirt Fevj 

The Fenlands extend f*ejond E*«t Ancha in'o f mcnlnd irr ,' 
for the present pufpivse, »e bmt tJ»em tj d r I nodred 

•quart miles end wed (•y ilw r«ghlrr" Kir,; » f jrn Mil 'enlulf- 
Cin briJi'c-RaTwy-l’ctetboretlgh cs.luduvgsn tit tjwn* lUf'd 
eaerpt Itainsey 
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Traditionally, thi3 large expanse of marsh u-as caused by a 
great earthquake in the year 368 ; but, m fact, it is the remains 
of a great bay on the North Sea which once extended some fifty 
miles inland, and has since silted up, leaving the Wash as the last 
remaining portion This vast swamp was the boundary of the 
Jceni tribe of Britons, and in its fastnesses a mixed race of 
segregated peoples grew up, cut off from all the world It is 
unlikely that the Batons would sec any necessity for interfering 
with nature, rather the re\erse, and the Romans were probably 
t he hrst to begin sj-stematic land drainage The departure of the 
^*‘0 English meant the neglect of any 
such undertakings The newcomers were fully occupied with 
conquest and colonisation, and would find no dearth of land, 
tertile and promising, elsewhere in the shires At intervals of 
4 **78 *0 *571, great sea inundations 

urre In the seventeenth century attempts were made on a 
arge scale to reclaim the land, but it was only in the eighteenth 
and early nmeteenth centuries that the waters of the marsh were 
haStabie*^"'^" coj'tfol ^‘"‘1 the land rendered permanently 

#vf^*'^v^^^******' **. hever entirely a submerged area , patches 
, f occurred, groups of islands set among the 

rennwn"!!'*^ Christian monasteries settled The most 

Anglian fens were Ely and Thorney 
!5 t f Ramsey m Huntingdonshire The position 

places made them ideal, not only affording pro- 
^inst sudden attack but contributing to a studious 
u provision of water, fish and fowl William 

of Malmesbury (c 1093-1143) wrote 

of fish as lo cause astonishment to strangers' 
iL fhat ”* their surprwe Water fowl arc as plentiful, 

nf ffviH assuage their hunger with both sorts 

of food, but eat to satiety for a halfpenny '* ^ 


From their fastnesses in the marshes the monasteries sent out a 
Anglia in the day of trouble, 
No*rn^s ^ Danish invasions, and at the first coming of the 


So placed, the inhabitants very naturally acquired ways of their 
owm, and not the least marked ch^ctenstic was their tenacious 
hold on rreedom From Boadicea to Hereward, and on to the 
fourteenth and sixteenth centunes, they were inspired with a 
rugged d^enrunation to achieve liberty for the people in East 
Anglia The fenland people retained a dinlect which is remarkable 
for its similarity to the classical English of to day 
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Ely, one of the greatest relics of the pasi/ is 'a most noble 
inspiiation for the future Af^roached from the direction of 
Cambndge, it appears at fir«t a gentle hill then a massive pile 
crowned with the great octagonal lantern loner of the cathedral, 
set about with fertile meadorvs, comfelds, djkes and windmills , 
long lines of embankments keep back the rvinter floods In the 
seventh century a religious conunumty was founded by Ethcldreda, 
the daughter of one king and the wife of arother of ^t Anglia 
Her father was Anna, the successor of Redrvald third in line of 
the bretwalda of England Bede devotes several chapters of Jus 
EccUmsiiKal lintory to Queen Ethcldreda and the founding of 

Ely 

In the first four hundred jears of its history Ely, or Eely, 
continued in seclusion while sending out Christian succour on an 
increasing scale Thurston abbot m the }car the Normans came 
to England resohed to resist the Conqueror He gathered to his 
isle, carls from the north and relaii\cs from Denmark, and the 
renowned Hcreward the Wake was elected commander of the local 
forces A local chromefer, Thomas of Ely, has left the mo«t 
complete story of Hereward , how in disguise he made his way 
into the enemy camp, selling pots and pans e\ cn to king illiam t 
kitchen, how he >ras seized and bound, but turned uporv his 
gaolers and managed to escape on "Swallow,” a horse that 
ought to be as famous as Turpin's "Black Bess” Although 
Here\rard had eientually to fly from Ely, and is no more heard 
of, U IS said that the king became on terms of friendship with 
ium and confirmed him m the possess on of the family lands in 
Lincolnshire. 

King William, having subdued the isle, forga\e the monks, 
and withinsLC } cars the ablie} %V3$ fully restored to all its prn ileges 
In 1109 Ely was made a bishop’s sec, and the first bishop secured 
the pnsilcgc of an annual fait of sesen da)"*, to which svas gnen 
the name of St Audre} IVTicn Cambridge became Uie only 
legalised place for discharging ships, Ely had to content itself 
with the lighter kinds of merchandise, such as laces and tnnkets 
It is from these, the light and trashy stuff* sold at St Audrey’s 
fair, that we get the w'ord taivdiy 

Ely Cathedral , TTie minster which Ethcldreda began to build 
in 673 was most likely made of wood, or mainly so The cathedral 
svas begun in 1083, and took more than three hundred years to 
complete As in many other English churches whose building 
occupied a long penod of time, tly incorporates a senes of styles 
nf-ajxJxiiJV'XunvIdcruI'dandjncIfawed into a;>erfesa wlmfe Jje.the 
passage of the ccntunc* It is a great builJirg, extending 537 feet 
from east to west, and, although fifth in point of area that k cmers. 
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It IS perhaps only comparable with Durham and Lincoln in the 
grandeur of its commanding position The west front, dating 
from the fourteenth century, contains the beautiful Galilee porch 
where, as on the east side also, there are \ery fine windows Of 
Its east ends A rrcemansays “Ely is the head of its own class 
the grandest example of grouping of lancets ” and, m its 
proportions “ in which the main body of the church is the same 
height throughout, and in which the aisles are brought out to the 
full length of the building “ The internal decoration is equally 
magmficent , the rich carving of the choir and stalls, and the 
painting of the tower ceiling The latter represents the Creation 
and was done by H S le Strange, of Hunstanton Hall After 
working for three years on the ceiling le Strange died, in 1862, 
but a worthy successor was found to complete the work in the 
person of Gambier Parry, of Highnam Court, Gloucester The 
Lady chapel, now used as the parish church, has been described 
as one of the most perfect works of its kind in England and 
belongs to the period 1321-1349 No such fragmentary notes 
as these can adequately describe so much magnificence Every 
visitor to East Anglia must go to Ely 
Other Places of Interest in the Fens' When Oliver Cromwell 
removed to Ely in 1636 on succeeding to his uncle's property, he 
lived in the house which is now St. Mary s vicarage Ely is one 
of the few towns in England where the watchman still calls out 
the hours and the weather, like the London watchmen to whom 
Pepys refers, wakening him with the cry, “ Three o’clock of the 
monwng and a cold and wmdy morning “ 

The town is the centre of the administrative district of the 
Isle of Ely, and, apart from its great ecclesiastical interests, serves 
as the market-place for a wide area of the fertile fens 
North west from Ely lies Thomey, where stood another great 
abbey in former times, although of lesser renown than its neigh- 
bour at Peterborough Tlie road due south passes through 
Whittlesea, at one time the largest expanse of water in the fenlands, 
or anywhere in England outside the Lake District All around 
this swamp was dense undc^owth and small trees , few human 
habitations but a vast assortment of wild life of every kind The 
National Trust are now the holders of IVickcn Fen (midway 
between Ely and Newmarket) where is preserved a tract of this 
lenland m its original state 

Between Wlwulcsea and Ely a great reclamation scheme was 
undertaken by the duke of Bedford at the beginning of the 
sev’enteentb century His was the largest undertaking of all and 
f 100,000 vfas spent before the Civil War , later the work was 
resumed and another '[300000 erpended, the consideration to 
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the duke being 95,000 acn 4 of tke' reclaimed Uh'd ^Vhen the 
con\c>’ance was made out it was found that the value of the land 
uus much less than the cost of its re^amstion In 1664 a royal 
charter ga\c the go\emttient of the fenlands into the hands of a 
company of conserv’ators which still operates 
At Ramsey, m the Huntingdon fens, a Benedictine abbey was 
founded in the jear 970 by one All^Mn , but of his foundation 
hard]/ an3l}iing remains At the dissohtion of the monasteries 
some of Its landed possessions went to ennch the Cromwell 
family The town to day plays its part as an agricultural centre 
in north Huntingdonshire, and is an excellent place from which 
to ocplore typical fen country The beautifuL church of St 
Thomas k Becket at Ramsey is partly Norman 
Some three miles to the south is the little village of Warboys 
on account of whose connection with witches a sermon is still 
preached annually in Huntingdon by one of the fellows of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, and for the benefit of the preacher a stipend 
of fortyshiJlmgs %vas left 

It ivas to Ramsey that the sons and servants of Canute were 
journeying from ftferborough when “ a most vioJcnt storm arose 
with a whirlwind os they were cheerfully sailing along amusing 
themselves with singing and enveloped them on every side, so 
that they absolutely despaired of their lives or assistance but the 
mercy of the Almighty did not quite fail them nor suffer the 
dreadful gulph to swallow them up ’ As a result of this narrowly 
averted tragedy Canute caused a great dyke to be marked out, 
Steed s Dyke, that is now the bounibry with Cambridgeshire m 
these parts 

Fenland literature is cot extensive, but the foUowmg novels can be 
recommended 


BOOKS WnCH MAY BE READ 
S Banng Gould Cheap Jack Ztla 
J T Bealby ADaughterof the Fen 
ManviUc Fenn Dtck o* the Fen 
Charles Kingsley IleretsarS the U eke 
Charles Macfatlane A Camp af Refuge 
Viola Mejnell Second Mamage 

See also Cambridgeshire and the East Anglian novels under NorfolL 
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at the eastern limit of old East Anglia is the smallest 
county in England, with the exception of Rutland and 
Middlesex, both of which are in the nature of special cases 
All roads lead to Huntingdon— the hunters’ don or hill The 
suffix indicates a Saxon name, given to the town after their settle- 
ment in East Anglia had become organised to some extent The 
earlier Roman military station was on the other side of the river, 
at Godmanchester, and it is cunous that unlike many early toims 
settled astnde the rivers the whole did not in this case take the 
one name The two remaining Roman roads from Royston and 
from Cambridge (and from London and the south east) really 
terminate at Godmanchester However that may be, Huntingdon 
was a town before the Danish iniasion, in which the county 
suffered like all the rest of East Anglia 
In 921 the toivn of Huntingdon was repaired and rebuilt by 
command of I^ng Edward the Elder 
It ivas Henry, archdeacon of Huntingdon early in the twelfth 
century, who preserved the martial records of the first English 
kings, and his name is among those who, about the same period, 
Wiliam of Malmesbury, Gerald of Wales, Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
Layamon, were the first chroniclers of English history m literary 
form, and from whom not only all our great histones derive but 
also, in later times, the historical no\cl 
It was Henry of Huntingdon who wrote 

“ This fenny country is very pleasant and agreeable to the eje, 
watered by many rivers which run through it, diversified with many- 
large and small lakes, and adorned with many woods and islands ' 

The county is a geographical one, that is, its boundaries ivere 
established around lands spread out from the principal town of 
Huntingdon to which the parishes and hundreds owed political 
allegiance It appears fairly certam, however, that the fluctuating 
boundary between the Angles and Ae Mercians was between the 
rivers Cam and Ncne The county was a part of the earldom of 
E^t Anglia held by Harold But there was no resistance to King 
William after the Norman Conquest and, in fact, the restored 
castle of Huntingdon did not Jong survive the Conquest for it 
soS 
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dismantled in the dajs of Henry 11 and newr rebuilt At 
the time of Domesday Surrey there was an independent sheriff 
for the county but in 1554 if was united n ith Cambndgeshire and, 
with the exception of the years 1^7-43, this union has remained 
to the present day, as have the boundaries of the county itself 
The old shire court was held at Huntingdon 

Great monastic foundations arose both in the north and in the 
south of the county in the tenth century , places hkc St Neots 
accumulated great wealth and distinction, and this monastery is 
particularly mentioned in Domesday as owning twenty's:* 
manors in the county alone There were also great Benedictine 
abbeys at Ramsey, Cistercian at Satrtrey and Augustinian at 
Huntingdon, all of the twelfth century There were Norman 
churches also at these places, and at Hartford, near Huntingdon, 
and Old Fletton in the fens Kimbolton AJeonbury and \\ arboys 
are eariy English churches and reference has been made already 
to the beautiful Decorated churches of the fenlands At Buckden, 
near Huntingdon, is the rum of the fifteenth century palace of 
the bishops of Lincoln, to whose diocese the whole of the 
county belonged m former tunes The two ancient castles are 
Huntingdon and Kimbolton, the former of which ceased to 
be of any conseouence in the twelfth century, while the latter 
has continued to be occupied to the present day 

The county is almost entirely flat and is not well wooded 
The river Ouse, which enters at St Neots, separates 
Huntingdon from Godmanchester, and passes on to St Iws 
In one bncf arc it prondes what was once the most important, 
and often the only, means of communication in former times, 
and still by no means negligible The Oo«c Jinks up with tJie Cam 
south of Ely, and then makes its way to King’s L)’nn The Nenc 
forma the northern boundary with Northamptonshire for about 
ten miles before entering the Fens, on the way to the ^\a$h 

Nine-trnths of its 366 square miles is under cultivation, upon a 
soil mostly clay, and the pastures that haix been created by the 
drainage of the Fens suppon large numbers of cattle The whole 
of the county is engaged in agricultural pursuits and has no 
estensire nunufaemnng industries Quite one third of the total 
acreage 1$ permanent pasture and one-sixth is wheat The 
woollen trade flounshed there in Norman times, while the general 
prospenty increased in propomon to the successful drainage of 
the f ens- 

ADS'tNiSTRATiON There are 4 hundreds and icJcisiTpanshes 
ffuntingifon is tfie county town, «uf rfere are no rntimapt/ 
boroughs wiiJi a population greater than 5000, although the 
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urban district of St. Neots numbers nearly 7,000. A very small 
part of the county is in the diocese of Peterborough, by far the 
greater part having come under Ely since 1837, 

Communications. Communications by road and rail are all 
that is required in this small county. In the northern districts, 
the Fens, there are good mun roads running north and south, 
but crossroads are not numerous. 

Earldom The Norman earldom of Huntingdon was bestowed 
upon Siward, from whose lime it passed through many and various 
vicissitudes in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Whether 
Robin Hood was one, Robert, who laid claim to the earldom of 
Huntingdon will never be known. It was definitely restored in 
favour of the Hastings family when the lord chamberlrin to 
Edward IV was created cad of Huntingdon in 1529. The earl 
in Eliaabeth’s time was so great a figure that during the queen’s 
sudden illness, in 1362, before the questions connected with the 
succession of the Croivn had been settled, he was seriously 
mentioned as the future king of England. The title has remainea 
m the same family to the present day, although the earlier baronies 
ore now merged in the earldom of Loudoun. 

Regiment. The county prorides a Territorial battalion to the 
Northamptonshire Regiment, the 48ih Foot, and has its depot 
at Peterborough. 

CouNTT Badge. Having no arms, the following device is used. 
A shield, and in the centre a tree with a bird perched on a branch ; 
on one side a stag chased by two hounds, and on the other a 
huntsman winding a horn and carrying a bow. Above the shield 
a stag’s head. 

The allusion is to the name of the county and to Robin Hood, 
uhom legend identified as the earl of Huntingdon. 

NnvsPATERS. The Huntt Poit and the St. Neot'i Advertiser 
are the principal county papers. 

IIONTJNCDON 

Tliis ancient town did not receive its first charter until 14S3, ^ 
but it can hat c had no lack of representation at London, since the ' 
abbots and priors of the great monasteries vvithin its borders 
made their voices heard in tlw king’s council. 

The Huntingdon sturgeon is a local nickname, counterpart of 
the Cambridgeshire camel, the “sturgeon” in this case being 
the homely and useful donkey, and the story is as follows ; During 
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a tigh flood m the M\er Ouse the mcado^n between Huntingdon 
and Godmanchester were practically subme/jed, something 
weird was seen floating down the swollen waters and while the 
people of Godmanchester insisted it was a black pig, the Hunting- 
don folk declared it to be a sturgeon ^Vbcn the half drowned 
WTctch was rescued from the waters it proved to be a young 
donkey The mistake led to the one party being called " Godman- 
chester black pig ’ and the other Huntingdon sturgeon ” , the 
former is mentioned m Pepja diary, and these terms are not 
forgotten altogether even to day Godmanchester became so 
wealthy that it was incorporated as a borough in the time of 
James I It boasted as having formerly ‘ received the kings of 
England in their nay hither mth a rustic procession of tSo 
ploughs ” The borough is connected with the county town by a 
fine thirteenth century bndge across the river Ouse 

The otizens of both were ever a cheetful people During one 
of Queen Elizabeth's progresses m Cast Angha, where she was 
always received with every mark of lojalfy and affection, she 
wproached Huntingdon after a long day The queen bad given 
directions for the procession to stop from lime to time so that 
persons might easily approach her, either to present petitions or 
to say a word or two 

“ * Star thy cart, good fellow I * cried sergeant Cendlowe, of 
iruntingdonahire. to the royal eoachnun, ‘ Stay thy cart that I may 
speak to the oueen,' whereat her majesty taughed as she had been 
ticUed . Blthough very gtaciously, as her manner u, she gave lum 
great thanks and her band lo kiss ” 

Huntingdon lies along the old Ermine street, and is so compact 
that Its several interesting places can be visited with ease and 
comfort Tlic castle hiUs mark the fortified entrance to the town, 
by the old bridge St. Maty's church is interesting, pnncjpaJiy 
for its Early English doorwa), and the Unusually low tower of 
early tevcntccnth-century wort IT’e market place lies off the 
middle of High street, and the old George inn there ts one of 
the few remaiiung that have a gatlcncd courtjard still in use 
The town hall, on the other side of the market place, stands on 
the site of the old shire court, and the present building was erected 
in 1745 There are few relics of the ofd merchants, and the onfy 
timbered house still standing «n the town 11 m Rail’s passage, 
behind the town hall The lofty spire, which is the first sight of 
Huntingdon from whafevrr direction it may be erterfd, w tlut 
of 'Truutv church u«cd bv (he Baptists and CongregTiocalists 
The ongm of the sncicm gram m ar school is belicv^ lo be in 
the hospital of Sr John nhirfiDavi^ earl of Jlur ingdonandko^ 
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of Scotland, founded in the twelfth century, and whidi later 

bccamctcstcdinihccorpontionofHdntingdon OliverCromwclI 

received hia early education at this school, and Samuel Pepys 
spent about three jears there before going to London With the 
exception of the poet Coxvpcr’s house, practicall} excry other 
subject of interest m the town and m the distnet, is ovcrsliadowcd 
by the massne figure of Olixtr Cromxxcll, just as before the 
Kcfornution the great abbeys had absorbed most of the early 
story of Huntingdonshire 

The fcnhnds having already been mentioned, it is opportune 
to speak of Cromxxcll, xxlio sprang from these parts Oliver 
Lromxxell xvas bom at Huntingdon on April aeth, icoo, a man 
destined to stand at the crossroads of history An ardent reformer, 
out neither statesman nor diplomat , an amateur soldier, but 
responsible for some of the most consummate generalship in the 
annals of military history Of a dashing personal courage, allied 
to exceptional powers of brilliant organisation A man of the 
moment Within tw o y cars of his death Wlutelxall resounded to 
he xxcicome of the Restoration, and Lngland was back again in 
her normal garb The new monarchy, howexcr, rexerted not to 
a despotism, but to the EnEbsli, the old English, conception 
Of Its functions in the state 

Ollier's grandfather and elder brother litre both knights of 
Hinchingbrooke His home at Huntingdon xx-as such as a 
gentleman farmer of to-day, xxith sax a thousand a year, might 
Cromwell House, in the Lower High street, 
marks the site, but it is not the actual house of his birth He xvas 
aptiscd in All Saints church and the register is there still, xvilh 
the xvords. partly erased, England s plague for fixe yetrs,*’ 
wuch some royalist hand could not refrain from adding at a 
la er day His education at the local grammar school, and at 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, and probably at Lincoln’s 
rm, xvas unexentful He married at twenty-one and represented 
liuntingdon in parliament m the fexv months of its existence 
^nng 1628-9 Twx) years later he sold most of his property at 
Huntingdon and xvent to hxe at Slepe Hall, near St Ives In 
1036 he removed to Ely, xvhere he Iwd succeeded to an uncle's 
property, and there he continued in tJie occupations of the country- 
side until returned to parliament in 1640, this time for Cambridge, 
a man forty one years of age and on the threshhold of the greatest 
struggle in English constitutional history The die xvas cast 
immediately after his election at Cambndge He ceased from 
rebellion and became an out-and out revolutionary Edgchill to 
Marston Moor, and Nazeby to Preston, Dunbar and Worcester, 
are a senes of battles fought betxxeen 1642 and 1651, the accounts 
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of which arc crowded with interest, as they are with the tragedy 
of It all The preparation for war and the organisation of it, the 
Commonwealth and all it meant, may be summed up in Cromwell 
of Huntingdon He was a manoftheslure, surrounded by a host 
of TslsUves and friends in I^t Anglia who shared his views in 
the main, and of whom, therefore, he must be regarded as 
representative, though his capacities were so far above the average 
Cromwell is, to us, the Puritan of Puritans There is no greater 
tax on the imagination of the twentieth century than to begin to 
realise the extent to which he and his followers were absorbed 
m and overpowered by their religious views 

Hinchmgbrooke House was the home of the senior branch of 
the Cromwell family, until it was sold about the time that Crom- 
well moved to Slepe Halt at St Ives It then passed to the 
Montagu family, and sir Edward Montagu, M P for Hunting- 
donshire, distinguished himself in the Cromwellian army lie 
and many another, however, separated themselves from Cromwell, 
and their great personal fntndship ceased, after the execution of 
King Charles I Montagu himself was one of thestrong supporters 
of the restoration of Cliarles H, and it was m the year 1660 that 
he was raised to the peerage as earl of Sandwich The family is 
suit seated there, ana has long played a most important part in 
the ^airs of the county Ihe present earl 1$ lord lieutenant of 
Huntingdonshire Another of Cromwell s friends, and a Mneral 
under his command at Marston Moor, was Montagu of Kimbolton 
He had been created viscount Mandeville and baron Montagu 
of Kimbolton in 1620 and carl of Manchester m 1626 Up to 
the time that Cromwell limited his aims to the restoration of the 
ancient liberties of the parliament he could not complain of any 
lack of support from his fnends the Montagu’s, but when revolu 
tion to the uttermost was the object that friendship, too, came to 
an end Montagu of Kimbolton was a supporter of the Restora- 
tion and, sixty years later, in the next reign, the head of the 
family was raised to the dukedom of Manchester, which continues 
to the present day 


Around Huntingdon 

Out by the Ramsey or Ely roads it is a short distance to the 
fenlands, and to the Great North road, making its way via Yaxley 
to Peterborough Thirteen miles out of Huntingdon on this 
road is Norman Cross, the site of a prison camp during the 
Napoleonic wars., where several thousand Trench soldiers were 
confined Six miles on the Hy road is St Ives The name 
descends from that of a missionary of the sixth century The 
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old bridge o\ cr the Ouse \ery \teU known , built in the fifteenth 
century, the house that was once a chapel still stands on the middle 
of the bridge 

All Saints’ church is fifteenth century, but Slepe Hall, which 
Cromwell leased from 1631-6, has been pulled down For 
centuries the abbot of Ramsey was lord of the toivn of St Ives 
To day it is a busy agricultural centre with an important cattle 
market 

On the southern boundary of the county, also on the river Ouse, 
IS St Ncots (pronounced St Needes) Tlie name is that of an 
early saint whose relics were removed from Neotstok, in Cornwall, 
a thousand jears ago St Mary’s is the most notable church 
The large market-place speaks for itself, and, in addition to the 
normal agricultural interests, paper-making is an industry there 
Brampton, just off the Huntingdon-St Neots road, is a village 
on the Hinchingbroolce estate Members of the Pepys family 
lived at Brampton, and here Samuel himself hurriedly buried his 
money for safety’s sake, when the Dutch threatened invasion 
“ 1667 They being gone, I and my wfc to talk, who did give me 
so bad an account 0! her and my father’s method m burying of out 
gold that made me mad My father and the did it on Sunday, when 
they were gone to church, in open daylight m the midst of the ^rden , 
where for aught they knew many eyes might see them, which put me 
m such trouble that I wu almost mad about it ” 

And later m the same year 

“ My father and I with a dark bntem — into the garden with my wife, 
and there went about our great work to dig up my gold But Lord what 
a tossc I was for some time in ” 

The diarist’s family had ongmally migrated from Lincolnshire 
to Cottenham, near Cambridge, and it was from there that his 
father removed to London 

Though East Angha tmist give place to other scenes, no 
country-side is more attuned to our varying needs and moods — 
the wide, restful fields and flowered expanses, the centres of 
learning, cathedrals and churches and ancient towTis unsurpassed 

DISHES ^VHICH MAY BE SAMPLED 
Boast Veal and orange (Oliver Cromwell’s favourite dish) 

Stilton Cheese took its name from here because it ^as first sold at 
llic Bell Inn in the eighteenth century It was never made at Stilton, 
but owes Its origin to Leiceslcrshire 
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BOOKS WIICH MAY BE READ 
A considerable Iiteiature is devoted to Oliver Cromwell and his 
times, such as Gotenor of England, Iqr h!ar;orie Bowen, but naturally 
none IS restricted to his own county 
Sec also the Fens, and the l^st Anglian novels under Norfolk. 
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LONDON 


I T IS as impossible to include as to exclude London in a book 
of this kind To gi\e as proportionately brief a descnption 
of it as m the case of the other cities of England is out of the 
question ; only tivo mam factors can concern us, to show, in a 
trord, how London has encroached on the counties and how it 
has, and aln:a}'3 has 2>een, a lair unto itself, its unparalleled 
pnnleges rendering it not only the chief among cities but distmct 
from all others. 

The greatness of London is founded on commerce, and it is 
that gainful consideration which induces great numbers of pecmle 
to congregate in one place However, there are not one, but 
many Londons The city of London is that single square mile 
which from the days of the Roman occupation has stood on the 
north bank of Father Thames, at the heart of Bntam The 
county of London compnsca, apart from the City, tweniy*cight 
boroughs stretching from Poplar to Highgate and Hammersmith 
on the north bank, from Woolwch to Crystal Palace and Putney 
on the south bank, and embracing some 75,800 acres of the 
higliesC'pnced land in the world The distance from east to west 
13 about sixteen miles, 'and from north to south about twelve 
miles Greater London is the metropolitan police area, sut times 
larger tl^n the county, coveting the whole of Middlesex and the 
most thickly populated suburbs m Essex, Hertfordshire, Surrey 
and Kent The transport, postal, drainage, water-supply, 
criminal jurisdiction, and other London ” services have their 
respective boundaries, but none exceeds that of Greater London 
The population of Greater London in 1931 was 8 202,818 
It has about doubled m numbers every forty years since 1801, 
when It housed less than one nullion people At the time of the 
Great Fire, m 1666, London was a great aty, but with less than 
half a million inhabitants, although it had expanded rapidly 
dunng the prosperous days of the Tudors, the population of the 
mediieval capital having been perhaps from 35,000 to 45,000 at 
any time in the 500 years before 151^ 

This vast district, which apparently has not ceased from 
growing (on no consecutive ph^) smee the twelfth centuiy, was 
yet for the most part open country until modem times It is 
up 
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iniv ilul Wesimimtcr and SjuUinark arc of Komin ori^n, b»i 
the suburbs of the middle ages expanded jmpcrccpliblj, if at all, 
and ordinances forbidding the budding of houses neri not 
infrequent I\cn at the close of the eighteenth century the 
West Pud bounded by Piecaddl) and Oidford Street, was but 
sparse!) inhalntetl, and it W'as only in the last centurj that the 
miles of solid streets now so commonplace, were built All 
south London is a modern appendage Flic county of London 
Itself IS not fifty jears old, and the Port of I^ndon Authont), 
administering some 4 000 acres of dockst conducting an annual 
trade \alued at nearly a thousand million sterling, dates only 
from 1909 

riic destruction of the visible cxidcncc of the antiquity of 
London IS as complete as the loss of its former individuality is 
irreparable Only names sursisc Westminster Abbey, West- 
minster Hall and St Margaret’s Church the Chape! Ro)3l, 
Sa\oy, St James’s Palace, Southwark Cathedral, the Temple 
Church ffincst of the four ancient round churches in England) 
and the beautiful Lly Chapel in Ilolbom, last remnant of the 
palace of the bishops of E(), are the only aenenble buildings left 
without the anils of the city \Vithm the anUs, the Tower, the 
Guildhall (rebuilt in 1411, restored after the Great Tire, and 
again in 1789) and a few of the 89 churches (out of 125) aahich 
were des!ro)w m the Great Fire, haac suraiaed, the Norman 
church of St Dartholomew the Great, and All Hallows’, Ihrkmg 
a fine Perpendicular church with magnificent brasses, are the most 
notable Excepting these, and Wren’s great avork after 1666 the 
buildings are modem, many of them daring from our own day 

All aa ill agree that tlie clearance of a site adjoimng Westminster 
Abbey, to provide a memorial to King George V, is one of the 
best conceia cd plans of the present time That part of our national 
memorial should include plajmg-ficlds throughout the shires, is 
equally happy If only the same inspiration could be earned into 
every department of London’s management (coupled with a 
point blank refusal to alloav buildings above a height of fifty feet, 
and the assurance of a spacious “preen bell’), our children 
might see a nobler city and possess a finer capital 

The riverside settlement which became the Roman Londinium 
was the meeting place of the great roads of the state and its trade 
^vas immensely encouraged by the building of the first London 
Bridge It was a wooden bndge and survived until 1176-1209 
when the stone predecessor to Rennie’s bridge opened m 1831, 
%va3 erected It was the only bridge over the Thames for some 
2 000 ) ears , Westminster, the seomd bndge, dating from i 739 “ 5 ° 
The Saxons avoided laiodon, as they did all towns, but the 
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theory that the city was desolated between the fifth and se%cnth 
centuries does not seem reasonable It is more probable that 
the Saxon kings made a treaty with the city wbch left the 
inhabitants free of tlieir trade, subject to a self imposed levy, and 
that m that arrangement began the exceptional pnvilegea of 
London Nevertheles>, it is not once mentioned in the Anglo- 
Saxon chronicles between 457 and 604. m which year Mellitus 
was appointed the first bishop of London 

The city suffered severely in the Danish invasions In 871 
Alfred the Great fought rune great battles against the invaders 
around London In 886 he overcame them and restored London 
to Its inhabitants and to the overlordship of IVIercia It is notable 
that Canute, a Dane, was the last king to reside within the walls 
The Normans adopted the preference of Edward the Confessor 
and made their home in Westminster, as the kings of England 
have done eser since 

After the Norman Conquest, London became a ffounshing 
mediaeval town From the guilds of the twelfth century deseloped 
the livery companies of the fourteenth century, soon in firm 
possession of its commerce and government, and dividing their 
interests between home and foreigo trade , from the latter arose 
the merchant adventurers and the prosperous daj-s of the sixteenth 
century The first Royal Exchange was built jn ElizabetJj’s reign 
Complementary to this growth of trade were the banking services 
undertaken by foreigners until the sixteenth centuty, when the 
goldsmiths took over this province, upon which the banis of the 
late seventeenth century were founded That centuiy was 
mostly one of disaster, .the Civil War, when the aty pla)ed an 
important part in the defeat of Charles I , the Great Plague of 
1665, which earned off one-tenth of the population, and the Great 
Fire of the follmving jear, which burnt Wo thirds of the area 
within the walls If Charles II and CJinsfopher Wren had had 
their way a finely planned and new city would have risen from the 
ashes of the old it was not to be, although in a few years London 
was once again a fiounshing centre 

The stability of the Rank of England, established in 1694. 
helped materially in the development of wealth in the eighteenth 
centuiy, and the vast new eityamion which began with the 
Industrial Revolution At that tune, indeed until the middle of 
the nineteenth century, the whole administration of London was 
still medisval in character The bishop and the portreeve of 
Saxon times had been displaced by the royal sheriff of the Norman 
kings, but Henry I gave Londoners the exceptional pnvalege of 
appointing the sheriffs of London and Middlesex, which right 
they retained intact until 18SS office of major dates from 
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1189, by tradition, and that df lord mayor, without any oflicial 
gran . from about 1540. It has been claimed that Edxvard III 
granted the title to 'rhomas I-eggc, major, in 1354. The livery 
companies were found electing the common council before the 
Close of the middle ages and this form of government still survives. 
Aiut obiiously It was an arrangement unsuited to outer London, 
in the early nineteenth century each parish was governed by the 
inhabitants through the annual vestry, but. as their powers were 
urnitecl, a succession of speaal acts of parliament resulted in the 
VI’ 'hree hundred different administrative bodies 

n London, many of them outside the control of the ratepajers. 
in 1855 the Metropolis Management Act first defined the metro- 
poiitan area, and then gave its superMsion to the metropolitan 
board of works. This did not prove very satisfactory and, as 
me result of a rojal commission, on oct of 1888 established the 
London County Council, whose powers exceeded those of an 
ordinary county council to the extent that they included all the 
functions of town management Finally, the I^ndon Government 
Act Of 1899 set up the twenty^ight metropolitan boroughs, each 
niayor ^d council responsible for domestic affairs, leaving 
to the London County Council the care of the county as a whole 
Ihe borouglis took over areas tliat belonged formerly to the 
surroundmg counties which the police area, or Greater London, 
absorbed to an even larger extent. 

"Ofdi arose in its own liaphaaard way the greatest 
^ belioed London “comprehend^ the 
whole of human life m all its variety.’* It is a world-centre for 
trade, a great place for business or pleasure, but few find it any 
ong« a town to “ve in. A great array of books dealing with every 
ppectot London s history, its buildings, monuments and people, 

IS to be found m every bookshop at the cost of a few pence or a 
lew gum^. They answer admirably the many questions which 
ev’ery visitor is confronted with who attempts to search out the 
possessions of that incredible place, London. 
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As befits the habtants of a fertile land in a dry and bracing 
/■A climate the people of Essex have played a vigorous part 
in the history of the eastern anmues In the agrarian 
troubles of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries they also sup- 
ported Kent and the south in rebellion The Uars of the Roses 
came no nearer than the Hertfordshire border, but m the Civil 
War Essex stood naturally by London 
The Essex “ lion," of many a local proverb, may be only a 
calf but It has this subtle significance, that the county produced 
" the fattest, fairest and finest calves in England, and consequently 
in all Europe ” 

The people haie always followed an agricultural calling, 
varied, m early tunes, by the cloth trade in the northern districts 
and the industnes of Chelmsford and Colchester, of recent date 
Tlie decline of the cloth industry and of the building of small 
ships coincided to a degree mth the groinng demands of 
London for more and more foodstuffs Wheat and barley cover 
a large acreage, and fine orchards indicate an increasingly 
important fruit trade * 

>\ith over 1,500 square miles, Essex is ninth in point of area 
among the counties of England, and it still includes much that is 
completely rural A considerable seaboard of ninety miles, equal 
in length to that of Norfolk, is (aigely due to the great indentations 
caused by the lliames and the Blackwaicr, and the estuaries of 
Colne and Crouch There, the land is flat and sometimes marshy 
Nowhere is much more than ten imles of unbroken coastline 
found There arc low lying islands off the coast, from the small, 
uninhabited dots in Hamford Water to the larger islands of 
hfersea, Foulness and WaUasa, and C^mey at the mouth of (he 
Thames Mersea island is a beautiful spot of some ten square 
miles, willi the two charming vilfagea of East and West hfersea 
The mention of their names is almost to taste the most succulent 
oysters m the world 

The n\era rise among the hills in the north west.'st about 
four hundred feet above the central plain. The Stour forms the 
boundary between Essex and Suffolk and along its banks the 
history of both js entwined , from the ’* Constable ” country, 

aaj 
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around the mouth of the mcr, to the ancient lands of the great 
family of Clares at the source Some five miles south flows the 
Colne, through the towTi of Colchester Then the Blackwater, 
with Maldon at the mouth, where the Chelmcr joins in after 
passing the county town of Chelmsford The Crouch is little 
more than a stream till it broadens out, fifteen miles from the sea, 
to make a fine yachting river The Rodmg gives its name to four 
old villages 

Substantial evidence of Roman life has been found m Essex, 
and the museum at Colchester Castle is a magnificent collection of 
relics, of which the Roman are particularly numerous and varied 
It is believed that Coel, one of the tributary British kings m the 
latter part of the third century, had his seat of government at 
Colchester A prolonged revolt against the Roman governor was 
ended when Coel’s daughter, Helena, was betrothed to Constantius, 
one of the Roman cominanders They have always been regarded 
as the parents of Constantine the Great wlio, proclaimed Roman 
Emperor at York m the year 306, became the first Christian 
Em^ror, and the founder of Constantinople as the new capital of 
the Empire , matters of significance 10 the future of Britain An 
earlier warrior king in the land that was to become Essex was 
Cunobehn, who lived about the time that Christ was on earth, 
and w the “ Cymbebne ” of Shakespeare’s play of that name 

The commg of the English was in the year 327, when the Saxon 
bands made their northernmost settlement along the sea-coast 
(of Esse:^, to which a great forest almost reached Kent had been 
a kingdom for seventy years before the East Saxons, who gave 
their name to Essex, and then the Middle Saxons (in Middlesex 
and parts of Hertfordshire) set up their king That they were 
generally subject to the kingdoms of Kent or, chiefly, Mcrcia 
was probably due not to any lack of spirit, but to the sm^Iness of 
their territory and numbers compared with the older and greater 
kingdoms by wluch they were surrounded 

The lihronicles do not tell us much about the East Saxons 
Bede gives a lengthy description of the building of churches and 
the founding of monasteries at Barking Maldon and St Osyth 
He rejoiced at the sviccess of bishop Cedd in bringing the people 
back to the Christian faith after a temporary lapse , how this 
work was helped by the charity of Sigebeit, the first Chnstian 
king of the East Saxons, and by his heir, Suidhelm A few years 
later, about the year 665, a great pesti/ence ov ertaxed the faith of 
the people, who turned again for a while to the idols of their 
forewthers In that year there were tivo kings of the Last Saxons 
tributary to Mercia , one of them, Seddi, clung to the Christian 
faith was king for thirty years and ended his days in London, 
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attended only by the bishop there But the East Saxons and the 
Middle Saxons passed their days with but scanty notice In the 
Anglo Saxon Chronicle, A D ^^ 6 , ts the terse entry “ This jear, 
King Selud (of the East S»ons) was shin ’ The place and 
manner of his death must for ever remain unkno\vn Finally, 
Mercia and its tributary peoples the East Saxons, subnutted to 
Egbert of Wessex, eighth bretwalda of England When Ethelwulf, 
son of Egbert, succeeded to the English crow-n he gave to his heir 
Athelstan — ^the prince of Wales of that day — " the kingdoms of 
the Kentish men, and of the East Saxons and of the men of 
Surrey, and of the South Saxons ” 

Thus It was a thousand years before the British Roman Saxon 
inhabitants became Englishmen, and another thousand jears 
have passed since then Essex and Middlesex are tribal kingdoms 
become counties whose boundanes, known before the Domesday 
Survey, ha^e been but little altered m 800 years At the time of 
the Norman Conquest, a great forest stretched from about the 
centre of Hertfordshire eastward to the sea, and southward almost 
to London and the Thames This wild, woodland country was 
the ro) al forest 0/ Essex, wfech included the better knomt 
Hainault forest The name was changed to the forest of Waltham 
m Henry Ill's time, and the 7,000 acres of the Enping forest of 
to day IS all that remains of the former great woodland of near a 
million acres The gradual disafforestation of this tract, and the 
growth of London and its wants, is no small part of the history 0/ 
the county 

Of the biuldmgs, Audley End, near Saffron NValden, is foremost 
among great mansions, and I-a}er Mamey, near Colchester, a 
very beautiful manor house Colchester Castle has the largest 
Jeero now $tandtng tn the land The old mercJiants' houses in 
and around Colcl^ter vie with the much later Queen Anne and 
Georgian homes nearer the borders of Ixmdon Pajcocke’s Hall, 
Coggeshall, is perhaps the finest fifteenth-century merchant’s 
house in England. Many of the churches are characteristic 
buildings of the fifteenth century, though smaller and less 
ornamented than m Norfolk and SuffolL At Maldon there is a 
umque triangular tower, while six churdies m the county have 
circular towers Scseril dearly incorporate Roman and Saxon 
mat ends 

John Locke Ined for ten years before his death at High Laicr, 
imdS}dne> Snuth was bom at Woodford. 01i%erGold$inithh%ed 
for a time near Chelmsford. Didxns describes the King’s Head 
at Chigwcll as the Maj-pole inninBanrafy Fudge 

ADMistSTU.XTiON The county counal sits at Chelmsford. 
T^ereareseiennninjcipai'boruagiffiwnAwhVifaMimy {affa,£o 
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hundreds and 395 civil parishes For t«eUc centuries Essex w'as 
intimately associated >vith the diocese of London , in the nine- 
teenth century it came mthin Rochester, and later St Albans In 
1914 the see of Chelmsford was created, and the county tow-n 
became also a cathedral city 

Communications The mam roads are very good New 
arterial roads from London ha\e been cut and many improvement 
schemes undertaken The L A N F railvvaj runs mam line 
services to Chelmsford and Colchester, and via Bishops Stortford 
to Cambridge 'ITie L M & S railway runs an admirable 
business service between London and Southend The growth of 
new suburbs on the cast side of London has demanded grcatei 
and greater travelling facilities, and plans for the electrification of 
these local lines were begun in 1935 

Earldom The histone earldom of Essex was granted to 
Geoffrey de Mandcville in the twelfth century In Elizabeth's 
day the Devereux held it, when the second earl was a favourite 
of the queen The tragedy of the signet ring is supported by the 
actual article on the queen’s tomb in Westminster Abbey 
In i66x the chief of the Capells was created earl of Essex, 
only to die tragically m the Tower of London soon after- 
wards The title remains with the Capells to this day, although 
the family is now seated in Somerset 

Regiment The Essex Regiment is the former 44th and s6th 
Foot, which were raised m 1741 and 1745 respectively Ihey 
fought at Gibraltar in 1779-83, and in the Peninsular Wars were 
nicknamed the “ Little Fighting Fours ” The regimental depot is 
at Warley, near Brentwood 

Coat of Arms of the Couimr A shield three short notched 
swords placed one above the other, their cutting edges upwards 

These arms were granted m 1932, and are those assigned to 
the ancient kingdom of the East Saxons The Saxons arc said 
to have derived their name from this weapon which they used 
in war 

Newspapers The Etiex Chronicle began as the Chelmsford 
Chronicle in 1764, the Essex County Standard was established 
m 1831 , tlie Essex County Telegraph dates from 1858 Others 
are the Essex Times Essex Wedify Nesss, Essex Herald and Essex 
Guardian These are all weddy or bt weekly Southend and 
other towns have their own local papers The East Anglian Daily 
Times, established in 1839 also serves Essex 
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South E^ex 

For convenience the county may be dfinded into three or more 
distinct parts There is the Thames, and the areas adjoining 
London, where the bulk of the population live , Uie districts 
along the great road info East A^lia which, from Romford to 
the boundary north of Colchester, has a story of its own , the 
quiet villages of the north east, which are typical of a tranquil 
and unchanging countrj side 

Although Es^ ranks ninth m acreage, its population of over 
one and a quarter million raises it to fourth place among the 
English counties The only densely populated areas, however, 
are those touching the metropolis The boundary of the metro- 
politan police area is roughly a line from the TJiames through 
Romford and Epping into Ilertfordshire, near the county town 
but not including these towns So we arrive at a position where 
one half of the population is found Itnng in the south-west 
comer of the county, and in no more than one-tenth of its total 
area 

Thames side is of the history of England, but here and there if 
IS permissible to mark down in ^ex a few ancient places, changed 
now beyond all recognition 

Barking, meaning the ’‘fortification in the meadovn,” is now 
an tndustnal town, set back from the nm, where fifty thousand 
persons are engaged in chemical works, jute factories and timber 
yards, and other town services Bede gives a long account of the 
abbey founded in a D 670 for Bcnediame nuns at Barking, then 
called “ Bercinguni,” which, after two centunes, was destroyed 
by the Viking invaders, and only some fragments of the cloisters 
now remain St Margaret’s church 1$ Nonmn, with later 
additions, and has some fine brasses of about the year 1100 Of 
Eastbury Manor House, just over a mile from Barking Station, 
Lttle beyond the dull red walls remained, until, in 1520, the 
National Trust stepped in, and savxd it from collapse This 
former 'Tudor mansion is now a local museum 

Tilbury, which Bede calls Tilaburg, w row pirt of the three 
thousand acres of the great Port of London, w ith its annual trade 
approaching a thousand millions sterling 

Cinvcy Island in the nver, off the Essex coast, was mentioned 
by Ptofemy, the greatest scientific geographer of the ancients, 
who wrote eighteen hundred jeara ago The low and marshy 
island was reclaimed and protected bj embinkments in the 
seventeenth century, when a Dutch engineer was engaged to 
supervise the work. A causeway connccu it with the nuinland 
tfi ‘low tifie 
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Southend, wlicrc llu. i hjmcs is four miles wide and approaches 
tlie North and including Leigh, WcstchfT and lliorpc Baj, 
Ins a local population exceeding 120,000, of whom oa’cr 30000 
are Mid to be season ticket holders travelling daily to London 
Until the nineteenth century it was a tiny village, and owts its 
npid growth to the nilvw} which makes little of the thirty sit- 
miles journey The bracing cimatc of the Thames estuary is 
a permanent attraction to those whose working hours arc spent 
in Ixindon 

Of the ancient hssex roads (that sometimes twist and turn 
because as a native onct said, the Lssex workman will work 
with hi8 bottom to the sun 1) onestill runs north'Castward through 
Chelmsford and Colchester towards Ipswidi , another due north 
from lyondon through the forest and towards Cambridge, the 
old road to Bury St Ldmunds passes through the county mid 
way between the other two, but is no longer of significance The 
first of these has resounded to the tramp of feet and the rattle of 
transport from time immemorial It was certainly a British- 
Roman road, and Romford, a large town, tveclve miles out of 
London, stands to day on the site of the older Durolitum In the 
middle eges it was the commercial and social centre of the im 
pomnt Havering disinct, on the edge of the great forest It W 
now well known for its brewing and engineering industries, 
'ilihough the cattle and com markets continue to be held Brent 
wood has a 1 udor court house and grammar school, and Ingale 
stone enjoys many delightful stretches of country, from the 
Ongars, where there is still a trace of a mrdnrv’al castle, biult 
upon Roman and Saxon foundations, to Billcncay and the 
Laindon hills towards the mouth of the Tliames St Andrew s 
at Greensted, near Ongar, a famous Saxon church built partly 
of split oak logs, IS one of the most interesting buildings in 
Fngland The sixteenth century bnck tower of St Marys of 
Billcncay is a fine example of its kind, and excellent bricks are 
still made m the district 
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Chemsford is tiie county town wlicre unhappily, few 
the ancient buildings have been preserved Excavations have 
revealed the site of a Roman residential town, named after one 
of the ciesars ^Vficn the first Christian b ^^hoprics were estao 
hshed by the Saxon kings the diocese of on- cf them extended 
far into Essex, and the bishop had a manor at Chelmsforde by 
which name the place was known at the time of the Domesday 
Survey It is clearly the ford over the nver Chdmcr, and iM 
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pleasant situation ows much to the nver, and its two local 
tnbutarjcs, spanned by several stone bridges Nothing remains 
of the Dominican fnary, founded in 1222, nor of the gabled 
houses that succeeded it in the streets now called Fnars place 
and Friars walk At the Dissolution these lands passed to the 
hlildmay familj, who still retain a local connection The first 
Thomas Mildmay established the local grammar school, and his 
magnificent tomb is in the cathedral church Sir W^ter was 
the founder of Emmanuel College, Cambridge 

The old part of the town is near its centre , in High street is 
the Saracen’s Head, where an hotel has stood for upwards of five 
centuries Anthony Trollope, good sociable fellow, knew the 
Saracen’s Head well, and wrote portions of his Barchester novels 
in the smoking room 

In 1914 the bishopric of Chelmsford was created to relieve the 
vast extent of the London diocese, and the pansh church of St 
Mary is now the cathedral, which, if vanous plans for rebuilding 
matenalise, will some day rank with the great new cathedrals of 
England Meanwhile, it is do inconsiderable example of the 
rectangular parish church of the fifteenth century, built upon the 
site of an early Norman, and perhaps, yet earlier Saxon building 
At the centre of a nch distnct it was surely once profusely oma 
mented, but very little seems to have escaped the des^ilers, 
in the days of the Reformation it was stripped of whatever 
magnificence of decoration it possessed Subsequent rebuilding 
has left only the south porch, in the customary Perpendicular 
style of the eastern counties, and the great tower, untouched for 
upwards of five hundred years The bishop’s throne is a dignified 
piece of modem work in beautifully carved oak. The Colours 
on the north side of the cathedral belonged to the vanous old 
local imlitia batulions of the county, and commemorate the 
devoted service of generations of Essex men The south aisle 
eontsim the memonal erected to the men of the county who fell in 
the Great War This is one of the three Essex churches which 
have a peal of twelve bells 

The museum at Oaklands House, Moulsham street, is well 
known for its representative collection of over a thousand British 
birds, and there are other natural history exhibits of interest 

To day, the interests of the town and district are mainly of an 
agncultural nature , the apple orchards are notable and the 
growers constantly carry off the foremost pnaes Outside the 
town are three or four engineenii|t vvnrks of national repute , 
among them the Marconi Vi ireless Telegraph Company s works, 
which have been established in Chelmsford for thirty seven years 
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Around Chelmsford i 

Within a five mile radius of the county totvn there are many 
mteresting landmarks Actually within the boundary of the 
borough IS Springfield village, and the little house opposite the 
^urch where that wandering Irishman and graceful writer, 
Oliver Goldsmith, lived for a time In 1770, at Springfield, he 
wrote at least some part of the Deserted Village, in which a clergy- 
m^ could be passing rich on forty pounds a year 

Beyond Springfield, the convent school of New Hall 
w**!*^*^^ historic buildings of Essex The abbey at 

Waltham was its first owner, from whence it passed into several 
lamihes Henry VIII sUyed at New Hall more than once, 
Oueen Elizabeth granted it to the Villiers family, during the 
^mmonwcalth, Cromwell, and later general Mo^, occupied 
the house for some time The chapel is opened to visitors on 
request Hatfield Peverel takes its second name from Ramilf 
reverel, who married Ingelric, reputed the loveliest woman of 
her time Their son was Pam Peverel, sheriff of Cambndge 
and founder of Barnwell priory there Danbury, on the road 
to Crou^, 13 380 feet above sea lev?), and a high point for 
Emcx The gates lead to the old home of the Mildmays The 
« surrounded by earthworks sometimes twenty feet high. 
01 the Bfitish-Roman period, the Griffin is an ancient hostelry. 
Mid to be approaching its five hundredth birthday To the 
wouch, and Burnham town, come many enthusiastic yachtsmen 
for a healthy change of scene 

Maldon, a quiet market town to day, has had a troubled past, 
a S»on poem of the tenth century commemorating the great 
battle of Maldon fought between the English and the Danes 
Both in ecclesiastical and commercial importance it declined in 
the imddle ages , there remains, however, St Mary’s, the oldest 
chmch in Essex, and All Saints’, with the only tnangular toiver 
in England The Blue Boar in the High street is a seventeenth 
«ntury inn, used originally as a lodging by the de Veres, carls of 
Oxford, one of the great families of Essex On the riverside is the 
beautifully preserved Early English house, with Tudor additions, 
Imown as Beeleigh Abbey, founded fa ; the White Canons in 1180 , 
the present owner permits visitors to see the abbey on 
Wednesdays 

There are at least two interesting places on the other, the 
western, side of Chelmsford Great Baddow, practicaUy a 
suburb, gave to, or takes its name from, Richard de Badew, 
the founder of Clare College, Qimbridge Broomfield church, 
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one of the six churches in Essex hawng a circular tower, 
IS a Norman building incorporating Roman materials, and a 
clancel set curiously at a slight angle to the nase Chignal 
St, Jam“s and Chignal Smealcy both ha\c charactehstic Essex 
churches TTie former place Jm a tiny church on* a built up 
mound, constructed of local flmt, and furnished with fine wxiod 
work The Smealey brick church is probably the result of one of 
the earliest attempts at local bnckmaljng in the fifteenth century 
H rold 5 lands, as earl of Eaisi Anglia, extended into Essex, and 
he had a property at Writtle two miles along the Eppmg road 
It was a royal manor, both before and after Domesday Sursey, 
and a farmhouse there wnih definite traces of a moat, is called 
Kng Johns Palace In 1380 the estate passed to \\illiam of 
\\ykcham, bi*hop of Winchester 

Colchester 

Colchester chims from its records to be one of the oldest towns 
in England Admmtton is due not only to its jears but for the 
care w iih which the ev iderces of its anti9ui t> have been presen cd 
Csery summer the Colchester excavation committee carries on 
its enviable task of unearthing the monuments of the past The 
natise oysters even can trace a descent as magniiicent as the town , 
nor have the) Io»t their fbvour m two thousand )ears 

Places of Is-terust 

Tfie Costlt Afirseum UTicrcto begin is t>er a piobfem, and it 
would still remain if this section were a book m itself instead of a 
passing chapter m the itory of the I nghsh counties The good 
folk here hai c helped sob c the difficulty by turrung their Norman 
castle into a treasut} , and scarcely another fimn in 1-ogland can 
compete with the variel) and «p.antlty of this collection Theeje 
ma) range the centuries, from tl c Neolithic age to the late Saxon, 
and continue again in th* adjoining house, called Holly Tree, 
where are kept the ISorman and mcdixval rclica iTic castle, 
bui t about twcKe jeirs after the Norrun Conquest, alino«t 
enti ely of stone and ti'e quamed in the days of the Romaas 
cos CIS rather more than an acre of giou^dm the centre of iheoM 
Roman fortifications, and its kc-p is the largest now standing in 
England Tte lowriifofk are lie owners and guardians ofthetr 
own castle, the fate lord Cowd ay having presen’ed it to them as a 
tnemorii! of the Grea' W at 

Other Pliiets of Inlertit Within the old Roman all, origtiull) 
ten feet thick and thirty lect fiigfi fie many ct’the anaent fiuiJdiogs 
of the tosvn Tlie Red 1 lan ts 1 fifteenth eertury inn, with fine 
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timber- ^TOrk in the otcrhanging slorej-s in the front, and mth its 
internal decorations carefully preserved It will be as uell to 
mention that ' Colchester beef” is not the roast beef of Old 
England but that tasty fish a sprat, which is caught in quantities 
at Bnghtlmgsea ncarbj 

One of the few good examples of Saxon architecture in England 
is the tower and the west door of Holy Trinity church Thetoner 
contains the materials of some earlier Roman buildings The 
Saxon doorwaj and pointed arch is an arresting memorial of the 
people of the old kingdom of the East Saxons, erected by hands 
that ceased to build for eter full twelve centuries ago The 
boundary of the old fortified city is remembered at the Scherc 
gate, near the church Ihe gabled houses make a compcllmg 
picture, and just bej'ond is the great Abbey gate of the fifteenth 
century East gate and North gate were on cither side of the 
castle, and West gate and Head gate on the Lexton side Beyond 
the East gate stands a timbered house of the fifteenth century 
called the *' Siege House,’ and bearing the marks of its punish* 
ment at the close of the Cml War Priory street runs parallel to 
the old Roman Wall, and there ate the remains of St Botolph’s 
priory, founded at the end of the eleventh century, an important 
house of Augustine monks The buildings were damaged as 
they now appear, m the Civil War, but the rums make it easy 
to recognise that the old budding is another instance of the use of 
Roman materials which the Norman builders found already on 
the site 

Great names figure in the long history of Colchester Old 
King Coel has already been mentioned Boadicea obtained one 
of her greatest military successes against the Romans when she 
captured the city and killed every Roman within the walls, which 
were then nearly two miles in circumference The Saxons 
probably neglected the town, until their rambling settlements 
were made into an organised kingdom, and new enemies from 
overseas demanded military centres of the greatest possible 
strength The town was near to the important cloth weaving 
industries established north of the nver Stour, and itself became 
the centre of a distnct where specialised fabrics were made 
Some idea of the great value of this trade in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries may be gauged from the annual wage payments 
alone, estimated in present day values at over five millions 
sterbng The whole district revetted largely to agricultural 
pursuits when the local industries moved to the west and north 
of England Modem industry is represented by agncultural and 
marine engmeermg works and readymade clothing factory, 
flour milling and brewing are akin to the general trade The 
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rose gardens h3\c wn everj lund of aM'ard in their sphere of 
horticulture 

From the earliest times Colchester has been an important 
military station It is to daj the garrison tonm of the eastern 
counties, and the headquarters of the fourth division The county 
regiment, however, is stationed at WarJey, near Urcntwood 

Around Colciiister 

It is an average distance of seventeen miles to the North Sea 
and the Lssex resorts of Walton, Fnnton and Clacton, where 
every prospect pleases the visitor of the twentieth century 'Fherc 
IS still no need to be out of reach of beautiful relics of the past 
At St Osyth, not far from Clacton, is a charming old village, with 
a priory founded in the eighth century Wivenhoe, which m 
the days of Drake manned the fighting ships which Colchester 
equipped for the navy, to day fin^ the crews for many famous 
racing yachts 

The port of Harwich is on the Cases side of the Stour Orwell 
estuary, off which an excellent kind of sole is caught, some 
connoisseurs preferring it to its better known brother of Dover 
At Colchester the marshy lands come to on end That was the 
country "fatal to wives" who, coming from the uplands and 
marrying men of the marshes, soon died ‘of the humidity of 
sod and air " A remarkable earthquake happened on April 23rd, 
18S4 when twelve hundred houses were damaged between 
Colchester and Dlackwater 

Oysters cannot be omitted from our survey, for they are of 
ancient lineage — a dish well loved by the Romans, as we know 
from the shells found in abundance whenever excavations arc 
made in this neighbourhood The waters around Mersea produce 
the finest oysters, and the Colchester fisheries give some ^6000 
a year profit, of which nearly half goes to relieve the rates The 
annual oyster feast in September is an histone event, sure of a 
place in the newspapers 

Eight miles south of Colchester is the manor house of I^ayer 
Mamey a perfect example of Tudor skill in ornamental and 
moulded brickwork The family of Mamey were established there 
in the days of Henry 11 Sir Henry Marney, a fnend and 
adviser of Henry VIII was a member of the young king s first 
council, and acquainted with many of the great men of tlut age 
He built the towers of L^er Mamey while Wolsey vvas engaged 
on Hampton Court and many of the details are repeated there 
The gateway was intended to occupy a central position with a 
large courtyard but the main buildmg vvas never finished Lord 
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Henry Mamey died at his house in St Swilhm’s lane, London, 
on IVIay 24th, ijsj, and irith the death of his son, John, in 1525, 
the estates were divided between two daughters and so passed 
by marriage into other families The present o%vner, like his 
predecessors, has maintained with great care this truly splendid 
example of Tudor architecture 

To the west of Colchester is Coggeshall to which belongs the 
story of the " wise men ” It appears that once upon a time the 
Villagers grew displeased wth the position of their church , three 
Wise men debated the problem and decided that some immediate 
action was called for , wbetcupon they put their coats on the 
ground and going round the other side of the church gave it a 
Jong and hearty push Returning 10 look for their coats, they 
could not find them , the only conclusion they could come to was 
that they had pushed the church over their coats, and so they 
went home very well pleased with the day’s work 1 Paycocke’s 
Hall, m the mam street, is a magnificent example of a well-to-do 
merchant’s house of the fifteenth to sixteenth century, perhaps 
the finest example in all England A half timbered building, it 
contains loiely hnen-fold panelling and an interior worthy of 
preservation by the National Trust, m whose good hands it now 
IS for the public enjoyment The house is open on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday of every week 

Braifltnre, a prosperous market town, has brewenes and fiour 
nulls, apart from the numerous services connected with the 
surrounding agricultural districts An old Roman road runs due 
south to ChelmsforcL Halstead is of a similar sue and occupation 
to Braintree, mth the addition of silk and erSpe manufactures 
St Andrew’s church dates from the fourteenth century, and 
contains memonals to the Bourclucrs, another Essex family of 
past time 

'Thus we come to the western side of Essex, serene and un- 
disturbed by modem industry and happy in its farmlands and 
flour nulls, its cattle markets and homely inns, the meeting places 
for town and coimtry gossip The Hedinghams are ancient 
Villages , Castle, once the seat of the earl of Oxford, and Sible 
on the opposite bank of the Colne The de Veres, earls of Oxford, 
werea ponerftd Essex family ofNonnan origin , in the couree of 
seven hundred years almost every earl was a person of distinction 
'The title died with the twentieth earl m jyoj 

Saffron Walden is the old town of W’aJden, which was sur- 
rounded by fields of the saffron crocus until about 1750 ; it was 
said “ an acre yields 80 to leo pounds, which is ao pounds when 
dtiwL." Ta dajj^ it is. a. market town and mumcujaJ. hnxraujlj. <if. 
nearly 250 years’ standing, with a population engaged in the 
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agncultural trade of north-west Essex Extensive earth\s’Orks 
prove the site of an early settlement, perhaps 2,000 jears old 
There are some remains of the Norman castle, a fine Perpendicular 
church, a sixteenth-century grammar school and a museum of 
local antiquities 

Near the Cambridge road is the mansion house of Audley End, 
numbered amongst the really great houses that were built, or 
rebuilt, at the end of the sixteenth century In this illustrious 
circle, which includes Knoteand Hatfield, Burghleyand BramshiU, 
Audley End holds a distinguished place Thomas Audley is an 
example of the yeoman rising to high office under the Crown 
through the medium of the lawr He was created lord Audley of 
Walden, and made a great match by marrying a sister of the auke 
of Suffolk. The mansion house covers nearly five acres, and the 
whole pile is a lovely sight, especially when seen from the bndge 
on the Saffron Walden — Bishops Stortford road 
The present owner is lord Braybrooke, whose ancestor edited 
the original edition of Pepys’ Diary, in which is recorded at least 
one visit paid by Charles II to Audley End 
Thaxted, seven miles south-west, breaks the general rule that 
Essex churches are small and unomamented compared with their 
neighbours, for the large Perpendicular building is a beautiful 
work of the fourteenth to fifteenth century The town had a 
mayor and corporation until 1^8, and its old guildhall is now the 
town hall The population has dwindled to 1600 Southward 
again lie the two Dunmows — Great and Little — the latter appear- 
ing regularly in the news when the famous trial for the '* Dunmow 
Fhtch ” IS held Near the Rodiog villages are the three Lavers 
In Magdalen Laver the church has a wooden belfry , St Mary’s, 
of Little Laver, is Norman restored in the nineteenth century 
All Saints’, High Laver, is also a restored Norman church, the 
burial place of John Locke He vras bom a Somerset man, m 
1632, and was a secretary at the board of trade after the Restora- 
tion His philosophic studies brought him into touch with the 
leading thinkers of his day, and the last fourteen years of his Me 
« ere spent at " Oates,” High Laver, where he died in 1704 
To the east and the south lie the remnants of the vast royal 
forest of Waltham, with Epping at its centre The country nses 
to hills of about four hundr^ feet, amidst lovely woodlands, 
reserved since 1882 to the public enjoyment for all time Eppmg 
town IS still the market for an agricultural trade, and regularly 
jiolds its cattle fairs The forest has a literature of its own, 
and the aged oaks, the flowering shrubs and pollarded horn- 
beam arc familiar to evety traveller m the home counties north 
of the Thames Copt Hdl ms the home of the Aucher family. 
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who held anciently the appointment ot royal foresters In the 
time of Charles II, Richard SackviUc, fifth carl of Dorset married 
the heiress of Copt Hall Their son sold the estate m 1701, after 
he had removed to his palace of Knole, in Kent, the magnificent 
furniture and tapestnes which may now be seen at that great 
house Woodford tvas the birthplace of Sydney Smith (1771- 
1845) noted author and wit who died in London a canon of St. 
Paul s 

Waltham Abbey, itself founded by ear] Harold became a 
monastery, the richest m Essex Harold s mother recovered his 
body after the battle of Hastings, and his burial at Waltham 
\vas probably her last act m England. The fine Norman parish 
church was restored in the last century The town has one of the 
crosses to Queen Eleanor, the first of which is in Northampton 
and the last at Channg Cross though they are not ail originals 
They mark the resting places of Edward I s queen on her last 
journey to Westminster Abbey 

Across the river Lea lies the county of Hertford, formerly the 
western limits of the great forest of Waltham 


DISHES WHICH MAY BC SAMPLED 

Colchester, and other, oysters and oj'ster loaves (small 
loaves stuffed with oysters) 

Epping sausage roly poly 
LeigK shrimps and slmtnp pie 
“ Cowslip ' or * paigle pudding 
rumpkm pie Sera cake Apples 

BOOKS WHICH MAY BE READ 
Jesse Berridge Craeyilfalk ne Stronghold 
S L. Beususon Noicls and stones of 
MaiyE Braddon Lady Aadlty f Stertt 
Victor Bridges Greeiuta Island Thrte Bbnd Afire 
John Clappen Snote tn Essex. 

Charles L Forrest All Eoob Together (Cady nineteenth century) 
Alfred Ludgater AUstrest e} Broad AlarA 

Arthur Momson Cumung Alstrrell (Late nineteenth century) 
Green Cfr^rr 

Israel Zangwdl Jinny the Comer (Mid nineteenth century) 

Novels of Thames Mde voehasJaefAFmthfal byCaptamF Marrjit 
and certain of the works of W W Jacobs and 11 M Tomlinson. 
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T he only natural boundary of this inland county is «here 
the ru’crs Lea and Stort separate it from Essex Beyond 
Bishops Stortford an imaginary line passes north and 
then westward to the boundary of Cambridgeshire ; then south- 
west, very irregularly, dmding it from the shires of Bedford and 
Buckingham Middlesex lies along the whole south border, 
although a great indentation carries Hertfordshire around the 
Bamets, and so practically into greater London The metropolitan 
police boundary extends approximately as far as the line Hertford- 
Hatficld-St Albans-Watford, and by confining attention to the 
rest of the county, where its activities are markedly free from the 
London connection, we shall more easily discover interesting 
people and places 

Without being hilly, the county is pleasantly undulating, and 
in Its western parishes particularly a picturesque country of twist- 
ing lanes and leafy woods has survived w'lthm ten to twenty miles 
of the metropolis These parishes, and those in the north, he 
where the East Anglian Heights merge into the Chilterns There 
the riser Lea has its source, along with the tributary streams, the 
Rib, the Mimran and the Beane The Colne also rises m the 
western ndges and, like the Lea, carries its waters due south to 
the Thames In all, seventeen small streams add to the charm of 
this country-side, while the little spnngs around Hertford feed the 
artificial New nver, which has for long supplied London Beside 
these rivers stood the nulls of an agncultural county, with many a 
fishery preserved for the use of kings or bishops, evidence of whose 
palaces and abbeys is still extant Small manufactures have grown 
up in more recent times ; stiaw-plaiting and paper-making around 
St Albans, brewing and malting at Hertford and Watford, where 
there are also large printing works For the rest, the increasuig 
demand of London for agricultural produce, more particularly 
vegetables and fruit, has been insistent The soil is mostly 
London clay in the soutli, characteristic of the Thames valley 
ZiX /sTirKT the asaw# Sntsi'is hed no psctictdse netne -fw 
this land of Hertford The East Saxons and the Mercians met 
and fought withm its present boundaries, which were defined 
when Alfred the Great was kmg of England, and led his people 
agamst the Danes, 
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The people make their contnbution to the customary English 
trait of personal disparagement. “ Hertfordshire kindness ” is a 
derisive saying of a person who, having already returned the 
courtesy of drinking to one who has drunk to him, does so a 
second time either by mistake or through absent-mindedness 
To any but the Znghsh it houM appear a most worthy and 
hospitable declaration ! ' Hearty, homely, loving Hertfordshire,” 
as Charles Lamb described it 

In addition to the ancient houses of the towns and the country 
manors — and every little town has its hall — the county is nch m 
magmficent homes Hatfield and Knebworth lie off the Great 
North road Balls Park and Panshanger are near Hertford 
Ashndge, near Berkhamstead, is set among the finest beech 
avenues within reach of London Brocket, near Hatfield, and the 
Hoo, near Wehvjn Cassiobury and The Grove have gone, but 
Wrotham and North Mimms at Barnet and Trmg on the Ayles- 
bury road, are chief of the histone houses nhich the county is 
proud to possess 

Francis Bacon lived at Gorhambury, and took his title from 
St Albans, where his tomb is St Albans is also associated with 
Matthew Pans, and is the background of Dickens’ novel Bleak 
House Geoffrey Chaucer was a clerk at Berkhamsted Castle and 
m the town William Cowper vras bom Bulwer Lytton lived at 
Knebworth, a distnct with which Charles Lamb was intimately 
connected Izaak Walton was a frequent visitor at Hoddesdon 
Administration The count) is divided into 8 hundreds and 
154 cml parishes The county council meets at Hertford and 
St Albans, which is the cathedral city 'Phe sheriffdom of 
Hertfordshire was separated from that of Essex in 1567 
Communications The old roads out of London begin their 
history in Hertfordshire, the Great North road — A i — passes 
Hatfield and Baldock. One Cambridge road passes Bishops 
Stortford, after leaving Eppmg forest on the other side of the 
Lea; the old Roman road, called Enmne street, which passes 
Hoddesdon and Ware, and then Buntmgford and Royston, was 
the old North road when Dick Turpin rode to York, The 
Holyhead road is, m the mam, the Roman WatJing street, which 
leaves St. Albans for Dunstable and north \VaIcs Only scraps 
remain of the Roman Icknield-way, which m early English tunes 
followed the hills from Wantage, through Oxford, and passed 
north of Ilitchin to Bury St Edmunds and Norwich. 

Thetrunk lines to the northcrossthecouniy, thcL &.NC rail- 

St Albans from St Pancras, or Beikhamstead from Eustoo. 
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Earldom The first earl of Hertford was of the Clare family, 
and the title remained with them until 1314 Edward III included 
it m the titles granted to his son, John of Gaunt, “ Old Gaunt, 
time-honoured Lancaster *’ The Seymour connection began in 
the sixteenth century, only to lapse after about a hundred and fifty 
years In 1750 the title passed to another branch of the family 
seated in Warwickshire, and betame merged in that of the 
marquisate of Hertford The fourth marquis left his famous art 
treasures to sir Richard Wallace, whose widow bequeathed them 
to the nation, and the Wallace Collection at Hertford House, m 
London, is their enduring memorial 

Regiment The ist Battalion Hertfordshire Regiment, Terri- 
torial Army, forms part of the corps of the Bedfordshire and 
Hertfordshire Regiment, whose depot is at Bedford 

Coat of Arms op the County A shield, with seven wavy 
lines and, in a smaller shield, a hart at rest , supported by two 
harts with a crossed shield suspended from a chain about tbeir 
necks Above the shield a mural crotvn The motto Trust 
and fear not 

These arms were granted in 1925 

The allusion is to the name of the county, the wavy lines de 
noting the ford The hart formed part of the device of the de 
Clares, earls of Hertfordshire in the twelfth century 
Neivspapers The Herts and Essex Observer incorporates 
several other papers , as also docs the Herts Advertiser and 
St Albam Times There are also the Hertfordshire Mercury oni 
County Press (which dates from 1772) and the Hertfonshire 
Express, with a few others of similar standing covering their 
special districts 


Hqitford 

The Romans called this place Durocobriva, the “conflux of 
waters ’’ The present name is Saxon and may derive from Red 
ford, an important military post commanding Ermine street, but 
more probably signifies the ford of harts, where the graceful 
beasts came from the forest to dnnk, or to cross the rivers in their 
^vande^l^g8 

Bede calls it Herudford m bis reyiort of the ecclesiastical synod 
held in the year 673 His notes of the meeting tell us that 
Theodore, bishop of Canterbury, presided o^ cr the bishops of the 
East Angles, West Saxons, Kentish men, Mercians and Northum 
bnans together with “ many other teachers of the Church ” The 
meeting agreed to keep Easter” on the Sunday after the fourteenth 
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moon of the first month ” , that no bishop shall “ intrude upon 
the diocese of another nor tahe anjlhing forcibly from the 
monasteries dedicated to God,” nor " through ambition set 
himself before another *’ Monhs and clergy shall not wander 
about* without permission, and when trasclling, " shall be content 
with the hospitality afforded them" It was resolved to meet 
twice a jear, and to defer for later consideration the appointment 
of further bishops " Done on the twenty fourth day of September 
at a place called Hertford, in the year from the Incarnation of our 
Lord 673 " The democratic nature of this national meeting has 
been held to be a precursor of parliament, and a more businesslike 
conference could not well be imagined these thirteen centuries 
later 

Hertfordmet the same fait as East Anglia at the hands of the 
Danes, only to rise agam m 913-14, under King Edward the Elder 
The Normans built or rebuilt the castle of stone and flint, of which 
substantial portions still remam Following the history typical of 
an English town, its burgesses obtained their charters and 
privileges, and it must have been an important place, since 
Domesday records 146 burgesses, and a prosperous tnde From 
2395 two burgesses were sent to parliament with a cunous break 
itx representation between 1420 and 1625 Thereafter, two mem- 
bers were elected until when its last member was Arthur 
James Balfour, a nephew of the late lord Salisbu^, whose family 
have been intimately associated with the county for centuries 

Places op Intertst 

The Castle • The castle of Hertford was leased by the late lord 
Salisbury to the town, at a noininal mit of half a crown a jxar for 
seventy five years, m commemoration of the accession of the late 
King George V in igrr It was a roj'al residence on many 
occasions, and Queen Isabeib, who had lived for jears at Castle 
Rising, m Norfolk, died there in 1358 John of Gaunt occupied 
the castle It was the prison house of David Bruce, king of 
Scotland, from 1346 to 1358, and, at ihe same time, of John, 
king of France, whom the Black Pnnee had defeated at Poitiers in 
1356 The roj-al house of Lancaster constantl) recurs, and Shakes- 
peare’s plays of the period will nuke a good companion when, 
walbng in the beautiful gardens, we try to picture some of the past 
life of the town The earl of Salisbury, of 1630, purchased the 
castle from Charles I, and his descendant holds it to this daj 

Other Buildings Old buildings arc few but good , the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries are rqiresented by the timbered and 
gabled houses in St Andrew’s street, and in and about the market- 
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place, by examples of timber and ornamental stucco as fine as in 
Essex The shire hall was built in the late eighteenth century 
St Leonard’s church, Norman but of uncertain date, stands by 
the waters of the Beane at the end of a charming woodland walk 
called the Warren Tlie parish church of All Saints, near the 
castle, IS similarly placed among beautiful surroundings, the 
chestnut avenue, now some two hundred and fifty years old, is 
comparable with Bushey park In the mam street is the War 
hlemonal, the hart gazing from the top of an obelisk over the town 
to which it gave a name 


^VnOOND HEIlTrORD 

On Ermine street, two miles away to the east, is the rambling 
old town of Ware, of whose ancient memorials perhaps the Great 
Bed of Ware is best remembered This vast four-poster would 
sleep twelve persons } it was formerly in the Saracen’s Head 
hotel, and before that at Rye House, Hoddesdon It is now m 
the Victoria and Albert Museum London, where it can be seen 
bearing the date, 1453 Haileybury, one of the great public 
schools, 18 near Ware 

The old Ermine way passes through a very pleasing country- 
side Bishops Stortford takes its name from the river Stort, and 
from the fact of its having been granted by William I to the bishop 
of trondon It is a thriving town on the borders of Essex, with a 
local industry of brick and lime as well as gram and malt On 
July 5th, 1S53, there vras bom to the vicar of Bishops Stortford, 
a son, destmed to be Ceal Rhodes, founder of Rhodesia, and 
among the great makers of the Bntish Empire First educated 
at the local grammar school, his busy life of less than fifty years, 
in London, at Oxford, and in South Africa, is an epic m itself 
He died on March 26th , 1902, and lies buried amid his own 
African hills 

Hatfield, on the Great North road, is west of the county town 
and eighteen miles from London Panshanger, a stucco Gothic 
mansion of the “ Strawbeny HiU *’ penod, lies off the road nearly 
half way to Hatfield The property belongs to lady Desborough, 
and includes a fine park across which footpaths wind for miles 

To say that Hatfield is Matfidd House is to make a histone 
claim without disparagement of the town that has witnessed count- 
less cav'alcades alopg the famous North road The name oftfie 
town was Heathfield in Saxon times, Hetfelle in Dom«day, and 
then Bishops Hatfield, from the ancient palace of the bishops of 
Ely around which, from the twelfth century, a cluster of houses 
grew to the dignity of a town The monks of Ely had been given 
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these lands by King Edgar In 1538, Henry VIII required the 
then bishop of Ely to accept other lands in Cambridge and Norfolk, 
nearer his sec, m exchange for the manor of Hatfield From 
Henry VIII to James I it remained a royal residence, though 
Elizabeth found it more in the nature of a place of restraint during 
the reign of her sister, Mary In the park there is still the vener- 
able oak tree beneath which Elizabeth was sitting when the new’s 
of her accession was brought to her Queen Victoria is said to 
have plucked an acorn from it, intended to be planted at 
Windsor, since when (so it is said) the loyal tree has not pro- 
duced another acorn Queen Victoria tvas not a great admirer of 
Elizabeth I 

An' exchange was effected in 1603, when James I acquired 
Theobalds (pronounced Tibalds), in the south-east border of the 
county, from Robert Cecil, who thus found himself, though 
unwillingly, master at Hatfield Sir Robert, a younger son of the 
great Burghlcy, and the builder of Hatfield House, was raised to 
the earldom of Salisbury m 1605, and is the ancestor of the present 
owner, the marquis of Salisbury Of the bishop's palace, only 
the central gateway, and the buildings now used as stables and 
offices, remain The present house, one of the stateliest homes of 
England, \V2S built between 1608 and 1612 , over the south 
entrance is the date 1611, and the Cecil arms The south front 
appears more magnificent than the north front, which first greets 
the visitor coming from the direction of the gates on the Great 
North road , it is a masterpiece of fine brickwork and stone 
facings, mellowed with age Strangely enough, it was the first 
house in England to be fitted with electric light The park is ten 
miles in circumference, and not far from the house is a monk's 
walled vineyard, of which very few examples are left m England 
The house, provided lord Salisbury’s family is not in residence, 
is usually open on Wednesday and Thursday afternoons, from 
Easter till early August 

The church of St Etheldreda at Hatfield is Early English, 
largely restored, and the Salisbury chapel was erected by the 
first earl, who is buried there The Brocket chapel commemor- 
ates the former oivners of another fine, but quite different, house 
to the north of Hatfield, where the Brocket family were seated in 
the time of Henry VI, and who supplied at least one shenff for the 
counties of Hertfordshire and Ess« in the sixteenth century The 
present house at Brocket was built ab ut 1750-60, and it is an 
sample of the transitional style from early to late Georgian, of 
which Robert Adam was the master The property was then m 
possession of the Lambs, to which family lord Melbourne, Queen 
Victoria s first prime minister, belonged Lord Palmerston was a 
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tenant at one time In 1922, it tras purchased by the father of the 
present lord Brocket 

Stevenage, a pleasant old posting town, is justly proud of Kneb- 
worth House, where Edward Buluer Lytton revived the novel in 
the years just after Queen Victoria’s accession The house was 
built m 1504, but the present building is only one wing of the 
original Tudor mansion BuKscr Lytton’s mother had pulled 
down the other three sides of the onginaJ house about 1820, and, 
later, a new storey was added and the front adapted to “ Straw- 
berry Hill ’’ Gothic On this account the exterior has lost much 
of Its finer points , the intenor is very different, where the 
banqueting hall, in particular, is a lovely panelled apartment, 
built between 1610 and 1650, the later work by Inigo Jones. The 
present earl of Lytton, owner of Knebworth, allows the public 
to Visit his histone home and gardens every day except Sundays 

From Stevenage, the Great North road runs to Baldock, then 
on to Edinburgh The Cimbndge-Newmarket road turns off 
at Baldoi^, where the old Black Bull is a cosy inn Royston, on 
Ermme street, woa a buster place when that wzs the prmopal 
rout 9 northnard, but it stiff has its annual fair, duly proclaimed 
from the market house Its chief relics are the chapel of an 
Augustine pnory, now the pansh church of St John the Baptist, 
and some Roman remains H>tchin.of which the king is lord of 
the manor, takes its name from the little stream of Ki2 the 
East Saxons called the tOAvn Hiche It also has a priory, the seat 
of the Raddiffe family Cirton College was first established at 
Hitchin m 1869-72, later being removed to Cambridge It is an 
important igncultural centre, with special products of lavender 
and peppermint grown for distillation 

St Au >^^3 

Old, Roman Vcrulamiurn, on the mer Ver was destroyed by 
Boadicea in AJ) 62, the last year of her life, and agam by the Saxons 
in the fifth century The present town of St Albans has groivn 
away from old Venilam, so that the Roman remains, extending 
over 200 acres, have been preserved with fur ease, and there may 
be seen the old fosse and other parts of the Bntish-Roman city, 
particularly the only known Roman theatre built in England ITie 
town talcs its name from Alban, a Bntish-bom saint and martjT 
of the third century, the story of whose conversion to Christianity 
by a fugitive pnest, whom we had sheltered, is told by Bede 
He S3}S 

”aj> 305, ibeblessed Alban suRered death on ihe 22nd June, 
near the city of Verulsm, where afterwards, when pejceihfc Chn5tJ»« 
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times were restored, a church of wonderful workmanship and 8 Jitable 
to his martjrdom was erected ” 

The Saxon city built on the summit of Holywrli hill was first 
called “ Watlmgceaatre,” and became known as St Albans, 
after the foundation of the Benedictine abbey, at the close of 
the eighth centurj 

The abbej, which has become St Albans cathedral, was built 
bj Paul of Caen and his successors on a magnificent scale between 
1077 and 1097 In 1539 at the dissolution of the monasteries, the 
abbey church was sold to the aty for C400, for the purpose of a 
parish church and a grammar school, the bulk of the other monastic 
buldings being swept awaj The cruciform church, as it now 
stands, was partly renoisted by sir Gilbert Scott, and thorouglily 
restored by lord Gnmthorpe, amidst a storm of criticism at the 
time Nc\ertheless, he saved the church from falling into rum 
It was constituted the see of a new diocese in 1875 The Gothic 
nave of St Albans is the longest in existence, and the central 
Norman tower, faced with R^an tiles, includes almost ever) 
8t}le of architecture, from its having been one of the earliest 
Norman churches m England Tlie two ancient shrines of 
St Alban and St Amphtbalus, the constant object of 
medisval pilgnmage, and the splendid chantry of goiM duke 
Humphrey of Gloucester, whose library went to ennch Oxford 
University in its earliest ihyt, arc its greatest monuments The 
high altar screen, the choir ceiling, the Saxon baluster columns, 
the frescoes and monuments, complete a perfect example of 
cathedral decoration There is also a fine brass font m which the 
children of the kings of Scotland were baptised before 1543 
The floor of the old chapter house was brought to light during 
excavations m the deanerj gardens m 1920 The fourteenth- 
centur) abbey gatehouse which survived the Dissolution to 
become a grammar school was for some time a gaol The third 
rnglish printing press was set up there by abbot Wallingford in 
1480, but the vvTittcn records of this great ecclesiastical foundation 
go back nine ccntuncs 

At least three other churches were founded in Saxon times by 
abbot Ulsmus, who also established the town market These 
are St rcter's, St Stephen’* and St Michael’s ; In the latter 
is Francis Bacon'* tomb, and it vw* not far aveay that tlie excava- 
tions of 1847 drvclosed the unique Roman theatre, and, beiwren 
iS()S and 190S. part of a town lifil and forum 

The restored clock tower on the Tnarle*-place was built in J4io 
to serve ai a campanile and watcli tower; and from it rurfew 
vras rung 'Fhc original cvirfcvr hell (dated 1335) is still in u«c, 
and lias become imiqoe in Iji^nd BeroT the daj-i of telegraphy 
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a semaphore arrangement on the summit of the tower was used 
for picicmg up and foruTirding messages between London and 
Liverpool, from Hadley m the south and Dunstable in the north 

The Fighting Cocks inn is said to ha\e been the abbey boat- 
house, near the deep pool called Fislipole, which was the king’s 
fishery It is probably one of the oldest inhabited houses in 
England The Peahen and the Red Lion have been rebuilt on 
the site of old and famous inns The Fleur de-Lys is so called 
from King John of France having lodged there on his avay to 
Hertford Castle in 1356 

St Albans avas an incorporated totvn by charter of 1554, and 
has maintained its position as an important place, with industries 
which include straw-plaiting, printing, brush and silk manu- 
factures 

There were two battles of St Albans, fought between the 
Yorkists and Lancastrians on May 22nd, 1455 and February 17th, 
1461 When, in the former year, Richard of York took up arms, 
protector Somerset led an army of 3,000 adherents of the queen 
and Henry VI northwards from London and met the Lancastrians 
at St Albans The royal standard was run up in the mam street 
and the city barricaded, but it was soon over Somerset ivas 
killed, along with Clifford and Northumberland, whose tombs 
are in the cathedral His army fled Henry VI was taken pnsoner 
by his opponents After the victory at Wakefield (1460) the 
Lancastrians marched south towards London Warwick the 
I^ngmaker opposed them at the head of the remaimng Yorkists, 
and in this little fight cannon and other fire arms were used for 
the first time in English military history But despite this 
advantage Warwick was surprised in St Albans, where fighting 
took place m the town itself, particularly in St Peter’s street, 
where now stands the city’s memonal of the Great War The 
Lancastrians again %von the day though they had only archers 
to oppose the new riflemen, and Wanvick was beaten and routed 

'Hie battle of Barnet was fought ten years later, during the same 
war This time the Yorkists arrived first and occupied Barnet 
on April 14th 1471, whilst the Lancastrians camped on Gladmoor 
heath, the rising ground just north of the toivn Prince Edivard 
of York marched out on the 13th, and the fight began in the early 
mormng fog of the next day Some ten thousand feudal retainers 
were engaged on each side, and the fight is typical of much 
medieval tvarfare Eac^ side liad its imtia^ successes, and tbe 
final t ictory of York was due partly to the bad generalship of the 
opposing force but mainly to general confusion The victorious 
party of the Lancastrians came up behind some of their own 
c^omrades, whom they mistook for Yorkists, yet even after their 
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lands included Hcmel Hempstead, witli its pre-Roman settle- 
ments and fine Norman church A royal manor m 1086, it ssas 
granted two centuries later to the monastery of Ashndge Berk- 
hamstead was, of course, also a royal manor, where William I 
had a castle which he granted to Robert, earl of Morton and 
Cornwall, and is to this day part of the duchy The Langleys were 
in tlie same domain, Abbot’s Langley taking its name from the 
connection with St Alban’s abbey, and from having been the 
home of the only English pope, Adrian IV , and King’s Langley 
from the fact that Edward of Langley, son of Edward III, and 
duke of York, had a mansion there His tomb is in the church 
Watford and Bushey Heath he towards the Middlesex borders, 
and come within the satellite towns of London Watford itself 
has a considerable local industry in brewing, millmg and pnntmg 
The whole district lies m the v'alley of the nver Colne, which, a 
mile beyond Rickmansworth, begins the county boundary between 
Buckmghamslure and Middlesex 

DISHES ^VHICH MAY BE SAMPLED 
^V hite coUops and cucumber sauce 
Dlackbemes m butter 
Nettle tea Watercress 


BOOKS WHICH MAY BE READ 
Mabel Dearmer The Orangery 
Edna Lyall In Spite of All 

Lord Lytton The Last of the Barons (Warw ick the Kingmaker, and 
the battle of Bamet ) 

E. A Parry' Emrlarui’s Elisabeth. 
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although tlus counqr comes entirely within the 
/a metropolitan police area, which we ha%e taken as the 

limitofourreferencetothcLondondistrict,neverthel(^. 

It was the home of the Middle Saxons The old maps that 
show London confined to the City have to be amended to quite 
recent date to include even those parts that arc rei^oned in the 
county of London, much less those which were taken from the 
surrounding counties in the nineteenth centu^ , , . , 

Middlesex is dnided into 53 parishes, and 6 hundreds as it 
was in the Domesday Survey It was then very co'cred 
mth forest, but os soon as this brpn to bo cleared t i™ 
claimed by the citizens of London 

opposite the abbey at Westminster, but the old counw tomi is 

Brentford From there to Staines, either I'/,''';"’ i’ S' 

county boundary, or along the old Barb road by H 

there are a number of ancient and 

ford, Edmund Ironside sererely defeated the 

and the royalists defeated the 

the emteenth and serenteenth 

of Londoners t,ho thoroughly enjoyed, jnd etap .«de the 
most of, their nier Thames Jb reeenlly as ‘ 5 '°; 

nhen it was desttojed by Ere, the Three Pidgeone inn wae stand 
ing the resort of many a literary figure , , c.,!art« 

pss^Zofrr'iattrM;^^^^^^ 

" Northumberland 

House at Channg Cross ^ . „.,i, p,,„i,na 1 \\oIsev. 

Hampton Court is always 3«5oqatri ^ ^ but only 

who built the great ptehmise and poicssion of 

«yo}ed It for ten jears, when it fassed l 
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Henry VIII It was used as a rojal residence up to the time 
of George III The palace contains more than a thousand rooms 
and covers eight acres, with forty-four acres of garden immedi- 
ately surrounding it The east and south wings, including 
fountain court, were built by sir Chnstopher Wren, and most of 
the gardens were laid out at the same time There, Edward VI 
\vzs born, Jane Seymour died, Catherine Howard was disgraced ; 
Philip and Mary, Charles I and Henrietta, spent their honey- 
moons There, Ilcnry VIII was married to Catherine Parr, 
Charles I was held a prisoner, and James I presided over the 
conference at which the Authorised Version of the Bible was 
planned , and William HI came by the injury while hunting which 
hastened his death The palace is visited bj thousands of people 
every year — the haunted gallery with its ghosts of Strafford 
and Jane Seymour, the paintings and tapestries , the famous 
astronomical clock , the chapel royal, and, m the garden, the maze 
and the prolific grape-wne nearly two hundred years old Por- 
tions of the palace have been converted into suites which the 
king grants for the use of those who have deserved wxll of the 
state Bushey Park, of a thousand acres, famous for its great 
chestnut avenue and tame deer, is part of the same domain 
The county extends along the north bank of the river to 
Staines an ancient place, nineteen miles from London, where 
the river Colne comes down from Ilertfordshire An important 
boundary was marked there by a stone m early Saxon times, 
and “ Slone " is now Staines TTic trial of sir Walter Raleigh 
took place in the old market house in i6oj 
Towards the centre of the county, amongst other interesting 
places, are Uxbridge and Harrow The former old market town 
has only in recent times changed greatly since the 30th January, 
1645, when Charles I met parliament in arms to discuss a treaty 
vvluch might have ended the Civil War, but for later mis- 
understandings Harrow is typical of the growth of a town 
within ten miles of Hyde Park Comer , its population of 50,000 
is ten times what it was in 1850 It is a very ancient manor, owned 
by the see of Canterbury as early as the ninth century, when 
It was known as Herges, a name replaced five centuries later by 
the more appropriate name of Harewc at Hill The hill itself 
is 250 feet high, and, rising abruptly above the surrounding plain 
gives an extraordinary view over the miles of roofs that Lon- 
doners have built in the last few ^ars The parish church of 
St Mary was founded by Lanfranc and consecrated by Anselm 
in 1094 It was largely rebuilt mthe fourteenth and restored in the 
nineteenth century In it is an old brass memorial to John Lyon, 
the founder of Harrow school He was granted a charter in 1571, 
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and opened in i6li the school which for a long time used 
by the poor children living there In 1809 the courts allowed 
It the privilege of taking pupils from other parishes Towards 
the end of the eighteenth century it de> eloped into a leading 
public school, a rival to the anaent foundations at Eton and 
Wnchester. Most of the buildings are modem 

The parish of Whitchurch is now better known as Starunore 
From the time of Henry III to the dissolution of the monastenes 
the manor belonged to the pnory of St Bartholomew of Smith- 
field Under the name of Canons and Wimboro-in-Whitchurch, 
it was granted in 1554 to sir Hugh Losse, and passed eventually 
to the duke of Chandos, who built the vast mansion known as 
'•Canons” Healsorebuiltm 1715-20, thechurchof St La%vrence 
where Handel was organist for three years about that time 
William Powell, the parish clerk, was also the “ Harmonious 
Blacksrmth,” and lived on to 1780 

The northern district of Middlesex projects something hire 
ten miles into what would have been Hertfordshire, had the 
county boundaries followed a regular line In the midst of this 
distnct IS Enfield, also an instance of a to\vn rapidly grown in the 
ten-nule limit from London At the time of the Domesday Survey 
this part of the forest land was the famous chase of Enfield, spelt 
Enefrlde Edward VI and Eliaabcth lived there, and it vvas a 
favounte hunting-ground of James I, one of the creators or the 
New river which intersects the town, to the governor and 
company of the New river he granted a i^mg them 

responsible for London’s water supplies The New nver is 
actually a “cut'* from the river Le 3 . and its artificially ron- 
stmeted course is thirty eight miles long The distnct 
a favourite residential neighbourhood, wlwre K«ts and 
and Charles Lamb once lived, and where Forty Whire WeU 
House and Middleton House arc 
of a former style The once celebrated 
at the Ro^ Small Arms factory which was built there in 1856 

Earldom Sir Lionel Cianficld iMtcbant f ® 
pnvy councillor, was created earl ^ ^ -t,. 

four sons dying without issue the Utle became > 
passmg to his eldest daughter Francis. .p™ 

fifth irl of Dorset She was the heiress of Copt Hdl. 

Their descendant, only six genenuons removed, is the present 
lord Sackville, of Knole, in Kent 

Regimbot- The Middlesex 
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I’cninsular War \son the famous title of “ Dicliards " by their 

\aIour. The depot is at Mill Hill. 

Coat of Arms of the Couniy. A shield, three short and ^ 
notched swords placed one abo\c the other, and surmounted by a 
Saxon crowm 'Ilicsc arms were granted in 1910, and, as in the 
arms of Essex, are those of the ancient kingdoms of the East 
Saxons and the Middle Saxons. 

NEWSpArnis The chief newspapers (some of which naturally 
co-ver or overlap several London outer areas) are the County oj 
Middlesex ChromeU, the County of Middlesex Independent, the 
Middlesex County Times (which was originally the Ealing Post) 
and the Middlesex Adiertiser and County Gazette, all weekly. 
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WESSEX 

Past I 

TIIE SAXON LANDS SOUTH OF THE 'THAMES 

I T IS here that we look upon the cradle of our race within 
a single hundred miles dravm across these sunny counties 
there lies the soil that first received English feet , the first 
kingdoms of the English people, the first mother church at 
Canterbury, the first capital city of Wnchester, and the Kentish 
“gateway" through which generations of men hate come and 
gone m the course of our long assocution with the great world 
outside 

The lay of the land itself is intimately known to us all The 
North Downs across Surrey and the South Downs across Sussex 
the iveald of Kent, the cliff* of Dover, the plains of Hampshire 
and Berkshire, and the little delicate streams flowing here and 
there among a thousand market towns that have already served a 
thousand years 

In the days before the English, the great forest of Andertda 
covered a large part cf the south east of England Asbdoivn alone 
renuifls The inhabitants ivere the ancient British tribes of the 
Cantii and the Regnii, and it ts said of them that they hsed m 
the forest clearings, tended their herds of swine, trapped the deer, 
-made salt by the primitive process of evaporation and fire by the 
striking of flints They were, however, a people settled on the 
land and enjoying a measure of civilisation 
No words cither fewer or better more filly desenbe the coming 
of the English than the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle itself 
Ia“AD 449 Hengiat and Horsa invited by Vortigem bngofthe 
Britons, landed in Britain on the shore which is called Wippidsfleet 
(EbbsA^t) , at first m aid of the Britons, but afterwards they fought 
against them King Vortigem gave them land in the south east of the 
country, on condition that they should fight against the Picls Then 
they fought against the Piets, *nd bad die victoiy wheresoever they 
came Then they sent to the Angles , desired a lar^r force to be sent, 
and caused them to be told the worthlessness of the Bntons and the 
excellences of the land Then they soon sent thither a brger force in 
aid of the others At that time them came men from three tribes from 
Germany , from the old Saxons, from the Angles from the Jutes 
From the Jutes came the Kentish men, and the Wightwanans, that is 
the tnbe which now dwells m Wight, and that race among the >V«t 
Saxons which is still called the race of Jutes From the old Saxons 
tS7 
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came the men of Essex and Sussex and Wessex. . . .•Their Jeaders were 
two brothers, Hengist and Ilorsa: they were the sons of Wihtgilsf 
Wihtgils son of Witta, Wilta of Weeta, Weeta of Woden : from this 
Woden sprang all our Royal Families and these of the South-Humbrians 
also.” 

Six years later : 

" AJ>. 455— This year Hengist and Horea fought against King 
Vortigern at a place which is called (AyJesford) and his brotlier Horsa 
was there slain, and after that Hengist obtained the kingdom and Aesc 
his son.” 

Two years later: 

” A D, 457 — This year Hengist and Aesc his son fought against the 
Britons at the place that is called (Crayford), and there slew 4000 men ; 
and the Britons then forsook Kent and m great terror fled to London. 

The same Hengist is said to have occupied the Isle of Wight 
and the coast on the mainland of which Hengistbury Head, in 
Hampshire, is named after its 6rst English overlord. 

And twenty years later Ella, and his three sons, led his Saxon 
bands out of Holstein and landed in Britain, probably near 
Pevensey, where, within twenty years, the kingdom of the South 
Saxons (that is Sussex) was established. 

“AD, 491— This year Ella and Cissa besieged Andredscester 
(probably near Uckfield), and slew all that dwelt therein, so that not 
a single Briton was left there.” 

A few years after\vards Cerdic and his son, Cynric, led another 
Saxon force up Southampton water, and, from a.d. 519 we may. 
date their kingdom of Wessex, that is the West Saxons. “ From 
th?t time forth the royal offspring of the West Saxons reigned.' 
They absorbed the Jutes of the Isle of Wight and in Hampshire, ^ 
the least numerous of the tribes, and finally, A.D. 530 ...” This 
year Cerdic and Cynric conquered the Isle of Wight and slew 
many men at Caustrove (Cansbrooke).” So that by the close of 
the fifth century the east and south of Britain, from the Wash to 
Southampton Water, was in the hands of the English. 

Surrey is the “ south realm of the Saxons and, like the land 
of the Middle-Saxons, was in the nature of a buffer state and its 
chief a tributary king to either Kent or Wessex. Hampshire and 
Berkshire are congregations of hundreds attached to the chief 
towm in the time of Alfred the Great ; the former being really 
the shire of South*Hampton, from the town of Hampton, now 
called Southampton, possibly to distinguish it from Northampton, 
but more probably it is the name of a new town that sprang up 
to the south of the old settlement of Hanton, or Hampton. 
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Berkshire acquired iis name from the tree, the bare or dtsbarked 
oak, quite possibly m Windsor forest, where the shire moot w'as 
accustomed to assemble Both were tn Wessex, which kingdom 
extended also into Wiltshire and subsequently, as far as De\on« 
shire These accessions were not acquir^ in a day four hundred 
years were to pass before the king of the Comwelsh was driven 
finally over the n\er Tamar into the extreme foot of Cornwall 
But the process of consolidation went on all the time Hie title 
of bretwalda or duke of all the English, was first held by King 
Ella of Sussex secondly by Ceaulin of Wessex and thirdly by 
Ethelbert of Kent, whose conversion to Christianity m 597 is 
one of the great fingerposts in our early history 
The authority of the eighth bretwalda in line of succession. 
King Egbert of W essex was acknowledged by all the Anglo-Saxon 
states, and to that kingdom goes the honour of achieving, or of 
leadership towards the achievement of a umted England 
Wessex being among the larger of the old kingdoms, its name has 
disappeared as a temtonal division but it is still cherished 
traditionally tn the southern counties The Danes made enough 
muchief in these shires, and in the west of England, but the 
invaders never established a footing south of the Thames and the 
Danelaw did not overshadow Wessex as it did East Anglu 
In AD 827 there was at least m theory, one king over all 
England, and Egbert had his capital at Winchester The spirited 
leadership of Alfred the Great in the determined attempts to oust 
the Danes is an epic His military successes may not be so notable 
as his character and far seeing ability The Peace of Wedmore 
m 878 left half of England to the invaders, but the fifteen vcars of 
ensuing peace enabled an exhausted nation to recoup rtself for the 
final effort when the Danes were dnven out shire by shire for ever 
The first ealdomian to be appointed in W'essex, known to us 
by name, was one Cumbra , he was viceroy of Hampshire about 
the } ear 750 In Edvrard the Elder s day, there was an caldorman 
for every southern shire, although in bter times it appears to have 
become customary to appoint one caldorman to three shires 
Earl Godwm of Kent, for example, was one of the powerful 
nobles in the shires who made themselves semi mdependent, and 
were only brought to book m the Norman Conquest 
The “ battle of Hastings 1066 *' is of all our histoncal dates 
the most widely known As the beginning of an epoch, it was of 
immense interest to the shires, since the Conquest gave defimtion 
to the existing chaotic local loyalties and yet set up a new ruling 
class of a t^-pe, on the whole, acceptable alike to the English 
yttfnsa> •sfA 

The Normans built and rebuilt castles and towns, organised 
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ju’iljcc and poJjce, and in these counties at least a very prosperous 
agricultural community had its being Com was grown extensively 
in Kent, and sheep roamed over down and plain m large flocks , 
there were extensive orchards Iron was worked in Sussex, 
smelted with wood from the forest, and shipbuilding was earned 
on along the coast Sca^fishing was not practised to any extent 
by the Saxons, who seemed to prefer the freshwater variety, but 
in later times it became a substantial industry Few of the ancient 
ports remain, the sea having receded along most of the coast 
and left a long sandy ledge which, extending far out, is dangerous 
to shipping but very pleasant for bathing Except for the 
promontories of Dungeness, Bcachy Head and Selsey Bill, the 
coastline is free from indentation There are, however, exceptions, 
and while Sandwich, for instance, an original port, has m time 
become an inland town, there are places on the south coast where 
the sea has encroached steadily 

Small colomea of Flemish weavers found t! sir way into the 
towns of Kent, but these particular counties, except in western 
Berkshire and Hampshire, missed the great doth trade that began 
in East Anglia, and moved first to the w est and Anally to the north 
of England They are, therefore, truly agnculttiral and have seen 
little but the fruits of the earth around them In modern times 
the immense growth of London, and the development of railway 
and roads, have made these shires into a playground of the 
metropolis, whose people are learning to appreciate the country- 
side and the sea that is eveiy year made more accessible to them 

The whole of the south and south-east of England abounds 
m pleasant country, cro\vncd by ageless towns and places— 
Canterbury and Winchester, Ebbsflect and Bunnymede , castles 
and manors by the score, from Windsor to Arundel, Leeds and 
Hurstmonceux , from Sutton Place at Guildford to Knole in 
Kent, Petwozth and Goodwood in Sussex, all are eminent in 
respective styles such as no other country in the world can 
match 

The abiding events that took place in these counties were the 
conversion of Kent and Wessex to Chnstiamty at the beginning 
of the seventh century, and the new life infused into the country- 
side by the Norman Conquest It is well knowm that the Normans 
were a devoutly Christian people, that from Canterbury and 
Winchester came a _preat line of statesmen jirelates, men like 
Dunstan, Lanfranc, Wolsey and Laud, who exercised a powerful 
influence jn the land On vast estates their considerable tenantry 
were encouraged mthe arts of husbandry and building, commerce 
and eduction The sparsely populated districts— there were 
only tweU e landowners mKcnt and nineteen m Sussex enumerated 
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in the Domesdaj Suncj — expandid constantly under thcMgorous 
spur of the thoroughgoing Normans But the profoundly 
touching account of St Augustine’s arrival and early work, when 
he preached in Canterbury not only to Kent and to Wessex but 
to jdl England, may not be so widely knosvn This is a portion of 
Bede’s description of a \ital moment in our history 


A D 596 Pope Gregory “ about the one hundred and fiftieth 
(year) after the coming of the 1 nglwh into Britain, sent the servant of 
God Augustine . to preach the Word of God to the English nation ” 
On the journey Augustine and the thirty or forty monks with him were 
seized with fear and desired to return home rather than proceed to a 
barbarous, fierce and unbelieving nation to whose very language they 
Were strangers Augustine was sent back to entreat Gregory that they 
should not be compelled to underivke so dangerous a journey The 
Pope by his replv persuaded them to proceed and to rely upon divine 
help 

AJ) 597 Augustine and his friends, thus fortified, resumed their 
journej and arrived in Britain, where Eihelbett was kmg of Kent, and 
third brelwalda of EngtamJ On bnding, they sent to Ethelbert, telling 
him of their arrival from Rome, “ bnn^g a jo> fuj message which most 
undoubtedly assured to all who took advantage of it everlasung joys in 
heaven and a kingdom that would never end wiih the ming and true 
Cod ” Some dav^s afterwards the king came into Tlianet, where 
Augustine and his companions were brought before him, and, sitting 
in the open air lest under cover of a house he might be imposed u»n 
by magical arts, he listened to their message 'Hien Augustine preached 
the Word of Life, and tlic king answered “ >our words and promues 
are very fair, but they are new to us, and of uncertam import, and 1 
Cannot approve of tliem so far as to fonake that which I have so long 
followed with the whole English nation But because you are 
from afar into my kingdom and, as I conceive, are desirous to irap^ to 
us those things which you believe to be true, and most beneficial, vve 

wiU not molest vou but supplyjou withyournecessarysustenance , 

nor do we forbid you to preach and gain as many as you ran 0 j 
religion ” So it came about that Kmg Ethelbert permitted Augustme 
to reside m Canterbury It was Saul that as Ac btlle party drW n^ 
tothecity they sang a litany, “We beseech me, 0 Lord. 
mercy that Thy anger and vmlh be turned 

from Thy Holy House because we have sinned IfalJdujah I Ji men 

As soon as Augustine and h.s friends " entered the ho^e a century 
to them (m Canterbury) they began to imitate the course of ate feat poem 
in the primitive church, applying themselves to tre^enj^j, .. 
watching and fasting, preacliing despising aU vvoriaiy i.» Jt ^vas 
and living in all respects coriformably to what they Pt'gjjajssance, 
others There was on the east side of the cii> . a enure 
to St Marlin, built whilst the Romans were still, m the ,,j.. 

the Queen was used to pray In this they fint began w coastline 

to pinch .od 10 boptoc. liU the Log. bofg tonvtwd «ig COiuUmc. 
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allowed them to preach openly, and . . . greater numbers began daily 
to flock together to hear the Word. Their conversion the lung so far 
encouraged as that he compelled none to embrace Christianity, but 
only showed more affection to the believers. 

Augustine then went to Arles, in Fnince, where he was ordained 
bishop of the English, whereupon he sent messengers to Gregory 
telling him of the conversion of the English and that he was himself 
made their bishop 

AD 6oi. Wien Pope Gregory heard that Augustine had a great 
harvest and few labourers, he sent him assistants, of whom the prinapal 
were Mellitus, consecrated first bishop of London (aj> 604) ; Justus, 
first bbhop of Rochester ; Paulmus, first bishop of York (a J). 625), 
and Rufinianus, who became the third abbot of St. Augustine’s abbey 
at Canterbury. 

Pope Gregory had sent by the hand of Augustine the following 
books . a Bible in two \olumes ; a Psalter and a book of the Gospels ; 
a book of hlartyroloCT ; Apocryphal Lives of the Apostles , and 
Expositions of certain Epistles and Gospels. The Canterbury Boob in 
the library of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, closes this brief catalogue with 
the expressive words : “'^ese are the foundation or beginning of the 
library of the whole English Church, a d. 601.” 

It was Pope Gregory, too, who sent the first sacred 
and ornaments for the churches, vestments for the altars and lot 
the priests, and many more books. 



KENT 


K ent was the first of the English kingdoms, and unlike 
other counties it has preserved the earliest British name 
The C^tu were the ancient Batons m possession there, 
and Canti-bury ms their chief town when Julius Czrsar landed at 
Deal in S5 B c The people were described as civilised, per- 
manently settled upon the land and engaged in agnculture, and 
this at a time when the wild inland and northern tribes were still 
wandering about from place to place with no ordered habitations 
The coming of the English, and Chnslianity, has already ^cn 
briefly recorded, and the next chronicler adds alniost a modem 
appnsement Norman distinctions had ceased within a century, 
and Wiliam of Malmesbury (1093-1143) 

English observer when he said 

" The rustic yet cndised people of Kent more than the r«t of the 
English still brwthe a consciousness of their ancient 
foremost to exercise acts of respect and hospitality, and the last to 
resent injuries " 

In the first breach between capital and labouis the 
Revolt, these vigorous folk played a leading part The TOtni^ons 
imposed upon labour by panic legislation, “e plapie 

which swe^ over the country m 1349. re%ealed a state of socid 
inequality unendurable to an anaent race For ^ ^ 
prachtni and wnteis mre rousing llo ^ 

On June sth, 13S1, a Kenush norlnian and a ta™lIertor amc 
in bloir, over a pnvrK wrong ; the latter ^ kd ed Kent 
flew to anns in lupport of one of its nomher F"" 

toanothertliCinsutTecfionsprcad,asqui^J as luai 

among rts early visible causes It w» the time of John Ml, Wat 

Tyler and JoL Hales, and a hundred thousand Kentish men 

nirehing on London This tale of woe of the ^ 

cannot be gone into here, but it bongs to nu g^ ,,^nd 

of TOIlurnTLangland. - The Vu.on of Piem 

the human lines of Cbaucer^s <^ter ry , « 

the KeuUsb part m the birth pangs of the new life, the Renaissanee, 

°' 4 hTSt 7 m which these evoits 

rounded by the sea, with an interesting and contrasting coastline. 

163 
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I'hc Mcdtt'ay forms a large estuary at the ntouth of the Thames ; 
close hy is the Isle of Sheppey, ^^hich is an Island, and the Isle of 
'J Inner, uhich is not an rsland Ihere ts only one bay, past the 
I orcland, till uc comt to the county boundary near Dungencss 
Sussex and Surrey arc on the western border and London to 
the north It is flit country except where the North Do^vns 
penetrate from Surrey, rising to a height of Soo feet, and appearing 
along the coast as intermittent cIuUL cliffs 

I he soil IS fertile 'Hierc arc large dairy farms and orchards * 

“ I Ic sendeth to the East Indies for Kentish pippins ” is as dcras* 
tating a rejoinder as “ Coals to Newcastle " The hopficlds of 
the Weald are renoumed, and the picking gwes seasonal employ- 
ment to manj' East London folk. Sheep of notable breeds thnvc 
in the marshes around Romney, and the excellent strains of cattle 
arc famed Sea-fishmg is an important industry' 

From the Downs, the Medway flows northwards, through 
Mudstone, to Rochester and the Thames estuary The Stour 
takes e\cry point of the compass in turn, from Ashford to 
Cintcrbury and PegwcU Bay The Rother, and its attendant 
Streams, form a part of the boundary against Sussex ' 

The climate is dry and bncmg , the south coast enjoys from 
fi\c hundred to eight hundred more hours of sunshine than 
I^ondon in eicty year The cherry orchards we owe to the 
Romans, who introduced the fruit into England about A D 48, so 
that if there is an original orchard site sommvhere around 
Canterbury it may well be 1,900 years old 
Kent IS rich in historic homes, particularly castles and manor 
houses The use of brick was brought to a high state of perfection 
Knole 18 one of the lovTlicst Elirabetlian houses in England ; 
Penshurst Place, Cobham Hall, Ightham Mote, are a few 
from a wide choice Dover and Rochester are notable among 
the earliest castles, and Leeds and Hever, both still inhabited, 
are extremely beautiful places Arthur Os\vald’s book on the 
country houses of Kent is a rcvchtion of what this countf 
possesses 

Administration hlaidstone is the county town Tlie couny 
13 divided into 6 lathes and again into 24 bailiwicks, 68 hundreds 
and 409 civil parishes The lathe, a group of some ten or more 
hundreds, is a peculrancy of K«rti«<h administration, hke the rapes 
of Sussex, and is a name of unknoAvn origin Canterbury is the 
ancient capital of Kent, and the ecclesiastical centre of Engird 
Not to ^nture nearer London than about Gravesend a^ 
Sevenoaks, the chief towns are Chatliam, Rochester and Ashford, 
the ports of Dover and Folkestone, and the well-knoivn seaside 
resorts ajgng the coas^ from Heme Bay to Hythe 
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Earldom The ancient earldom of Kent began mlh the 
Saxons, when King Athclstan gnawed the digntcy to Eilhere for 
wlorous service against the Dwes in the jear 852 The Saxon 
earldoms were attached to the office which their holder adminis- 
tered and were not hereditaiy But on the death of the great earl 
Godwin, in 1053 his son did assume the title, which he was still 
holding at the time of the Ivorman Conquest 

The first earl of Norman descent was (Mo brother of William I 
ffubert de Burgh, justiciar of ffenry III and head of the great 
administrative families of that day, was earl of Kent until his fall 
from power A later heiress was the beautiful Joan the ' Fair 
Maid of Kent,’ \nfe of the Black Prince The tille tvas extinct 
in that line m 1407, but the countess Joan’s descendants though 
often of very remote connection held the title till the tivelfth carl 
was raised to the dukedom His titles died with him in 1740 
In i79g George III raised his fourth son Edward, to the ancient 
dignity of duke of Kent, and lie was the faiher of Queen Victoria 
The title was next reined m 1934 by his late Msjesty in fat our 
of Jus fourth son, prince George now duke of Kent The duke 
roamed in that jear the princess Manna of Greece 
Rictment There arc two coimqr regiments The Roj-al East 
Kent Regiment originated in the tram bands of the city of 
London , in the time of Elizabeth they fought m Holland, and 
on their return home were calM The Buff* As the 3rd Foot 
they became part of the Drittsh army in 1665 and m 1935 on the 
occasion of his fate Majesty’s jobilcc were granted the distinction 
of “Roj-al” Tlie depot IS at Canterbury 
The Queen’s Oivn Rojal West Kent Regiment, founded in 
1756, is the 50th and 97th Foot, united in 1881 The regiment 
served as marines at the siege of Copenhagen in 1807, and m 
Portugal in the following year Maidstone is the depot 
Coat op Awns op the CouvtT The shield bears a horse 
rampant Crest a mural crowm and rising therefrom three masts 
with rigging and pennons, each bearing the red cross of St George 
Supporters two heraldic sea lions each with 3 collar from which 
hangs a shield, bearing the arms of the see of Canterbury and the 
Cinque Ports, respectnely Motto /imrta— Unconquerable 
Thesearms were granted in xrijs The county formerly, hoimer, 
nude use of tlie " horse,” emblem of the ancient kingdomof Kent, 
and belie\ed to have been the standard of Iforsa 
Newspapers. The /Tent jifesserger and Maidstone Telegraph, 
established 1859, the Kentuh Meraay, which dates from 1833, 
the Keysissfs Ohrrver, founded m j8j 2 and the Kent and Sussex 
Cosmer,\\ish a few oilier papers, covertbe county from Canterbury 
ta'lanbndgeWelh, these are all neekhes. 
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Tim Dover Coast 

One of the most hallotved places in England is tiny Ebbsfleet, a 
hamlet on Pegwell Bay, near Ramsgate. At that spot Hengtst 
and Horsa, the first of the English, leaped ashore from the long 
boats in which they liad come by treaty arrangement to help the 
Britons. So began English history in the year 449, all unbeknown 
to the Britons who, within six years, were themselves fighting 
unsuccessfully to restrain these fierce and tenacious \varrior8. 
At the same place, Augustine and his band of missionaries landed 
some one hundred and fifty yeare later. 

Over five hundred years earlier, the tvatchmen along the 
fifteen miles of coast between Pegwell Bay and Dover had looked 
out upon Caesar’s eighty ^va^ ^leys searching for a landing, 
which \va3 made eventually at Deal. All this coast passed into 
Roman hands, although the real conquest was undertaken a jear 
later when eight hundred galleys appeared over the horizon 
bearing 30,000 warriors. There was no possible opposition to 
such an army, and this year saw the first Dover Castle. 

This, the oldest of castles, has also within its precincts the 
oldest building still in use as a church. Its origin belongs to a 
past lost in legend and mythi<^ story ; conclusive evidence exists, 
however, of pre-Saxon building. The Saxons built upon Roman 
remrins, and the Normans upon English foundations. The 
present keep Avas probably finished before the end of the tuTlfth 
century, and the walls, with their fourteen towers, about the 
same time. Hubert de Burgh, earl of Kent, was constable of 
Dover Castle when the largest extensions w'erc made about 1188. 
In his day thirteen towers were added, making twenty-seven in 
all. The castle has undergone repair and renewal, but with a 
careful regard for the preservation of its ancient fabric. It is 
comparable in excellence with the Tower of London. 

The white cliffs of Dover, with the castle at their summit, 
continued to wtness many a stirring scene. Pepys, in his diary 
(May 25th, 1660), tells how Charles II stepped ashore and stood 
under a canopy, whilst “infinite the crowd of people and the 
horsemen, citizens and noblemen of all sorts . . . the shouting 
and joy expressed by all is jast imagination.” On the 29th 
Pepj’s rode along the shore towards Deal, where he >ron a bet 
that the cliffs were not as high as St. Paul’s. 

The Straits are only twenty-two miles across. Calais, the last 
of the English possessions in France, ^vas mtliin the province of 
Canterbury from 1375 till 1558. Between Calais and Boulogne, 
Napoleon encamped his great army that was to invade England 
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in 1801 *' Let us be masters of the Channel for sk hours and 

we are masters of the world, he said, but tl ey were the days of 
Wellington and Nelson . and Pitt, who had done so much to save 
England, could exclaim with his last words England has 
saved herself by her courage, she will save Europe by her 

across the same Straits, set out the matest amy that 
Bntam ever put into the field, whose remnants did not return for 
more than loir long years. At Lcather^e Point, along the co st 
is a gnimtc column to the memory of the Dover Patrol tihieh 
escorted those armies unceasingly nilhont the loss of a smg e ship 
There are sister monuments on the French coast opposite, and 

at New York harbour , rtawnnAl m 

Nor do wc forget that captain Webb swam the ^anne^ n 
187s 5 Blcriot flew across m 1909. and Rolls made the double 

"do™! harbour has always been of very .mpomnee 

Henry nil. for esrP'f. 'P™' ff/,7Ja»d imsoXn! 

feu™ 

excellent sole aught off its shores, is one 

™ tor a long time used as a iS 

wwy from France to Canterbury, later, , . 

and was occupied by the kings of Eng an , -.mnu. and now 
It IS a lovely old biilding ."S he tovWs 

m the care of the town Immedjitely m from stan™ 

very line WatMemorialwhichiadlnrn^ate^wty g^ 

The surrounding country » iM^htM. >»" ™ g Kaigund 
wise The mm, of the “th som'e of 

are about four miles towards the Shakesoeare refers to 

the most charming sccnc^m the wunty^^ south^of the town 

Dover m Atng Lear, and tl« ".fP ^j^en giretching beyond, 
have been named after the po^ Sybeach to the hill side, rare 
13 a museum of nature, from tM y, . v-jj tj^gt no geologist 
plants, rare butterflies and moths, and fossd beds that n g g 

j .u f nm nover to Walmer and Deal The 
It is almost due ""th from 

former is the official resident th measures 

ports In the castie Pitt and Ne \iaiting only 

they would take, while t^cre the duke of 

twenty-five miles across the water. 
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\\tIlington died jn 1852, thirtj seven years after all fears of 
Napoleon had been stilled No I renehman dared any more to 
call the men of Kent " Longtails “ 

Deal and district can turn out some of the finest boatmen m 
the world The 20,000 vessels a >car that pass the Goodwin Sand> 
have all heard of the works of the Deal hfe-boatmen Deal Ctstle 
was at one time among the smaller units comprising the sjstem of 
coast defence, but it is now privately owned Sandwich is one of 
the cinque ports, and near to ancient Richborough Ramsgate, 
Broadstairs and, around the Foreland, Margate, are m Thanet and 
need no further commendation than to name them the resorts of 
the Kent coast Their rise from fishing villages to large towns is 
the story of the railway, and the growtli of London 

On the west side of Dover arc the other original cinque ports, 
Hythe and Romney Folkestone is still a member of the cmque 
port of Dover, and shareswithlhat town the modem “ gateway” 
to France, and all Europe beyond In the Great War it was as 
much used as Dover It is not so large a pbcc, and consists of 
the old portion in the valley and the newer town on the hill The 
old town was in existence before the Norman Conquest, and had 
a monastery and a cosUe from 1095 till the end ot the sixteenth 
century 

South-west of Hythe the extensive pasture lands called Romticy 
Marsh begin An embankment holds back the sea and but for 
the great sea-wall at Dymdiurch, built by the Romans, all this 
region would be inundated by sea water The old military canal, 
running inland and then south to Rye, encloses a rich grassland, 
especially valuable for sheep farming The histone castles of 
Saltwood and Vt’cstenlianger are near Hythe 

The CiNQtrt Ports On that portion of the south-east coast 
most open to invasion, these towns came to be relied upon to 
provide deferte against the enemy, and enjoyed many privileges 
They were tile first line of defence at sea, and the backbone of 
the navy up to the time of Henry VII Edward I consolidated 
their dutiesUnd pnvileges m a charter (1294) which provided 
that, in re um for a contribution of fifty-seven ships for fifteen 
days in the year, they were to have exemption from all 
taxation, -and a civil and criminal jurisdiction of their own 
Their charter was surrendered to the Crown in 1688 By the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 and other Acts, their 
administration was brought into line with the rest of the country 
The ancient oiBce of lord warden of the cinque ports survives as 
a titular honour, and includes the use of the offiaal residence at 
\walmer Castle, near Dover It is an honour that has been held 
by a Ion*’ line of notable men The pronunciation is Sink Ports. 

\ { 
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CANTERBUnV 

The magnificent ecclesiastical capital of England stands in 0 
>al!cy of the rner Stour, the ancient British city of Durwhern; 
the Romans translated it “ Durovemum,” but the Saxon choice 
reverted to the older connection, and they called the place 
Cant-vs-ara-byrig, that is, the borough of the men of Cantii. The 
capital city of the first English kingdom, it w-as several times 
ravaged by marauding Danes from the ninth to the eleventh 
century. The townsfolk lent ihetr support to Wat Tyler in the 
rebellion of 1381. In the Civil War, three centuries later, the 
parliamentary army caused considerable destruction, not sparing 
the cathedral itself, which was made to serve them for a stable. 

After the early Saxon kingdoms had merged themselves into 
one England, and Kent became a county, the political importance 
of Canterbury gave place to an ecclesiastical supremacy which it 
has never lost. The reason for the primacy of Canterbuy in the 
fust place was due to the fact that Kent was then the f«t and 
chief of the Saxon kingdoms. Around the cathedra! and its 
attendant religious houses, the town grew to wealth and 
consequence. 

pLAcrs OP Interist. 

The Cathedral : The cathedral, a site whence the voice of 
prayer has risen every day for over thirteen hundred years, 
points to a countless succession of events in the story of the 
English people. The first building consecrated by Augustine in 
this land was an existing Roman church which he made his 
cathedral. Bede says of Augustine ; 

“ He recovered therem by the king’s assistance a church which he 
had learned was built in that same place by the ancient labour of 
Roman believers, and he hallowedst in thenameof the Holy Saviour. 

In the year following the Norman Conquest the church was 
partly destroyed by fire. This pive archbishop Lanfranc his 
opportunity to build a new cathed^, which work his successors 
Anselm carried on and prior Conrad fimshed. Eire was again the 
enemy m 1174, but repairs were soon eflected. The church was 

centnu 

tower by archbishop Morton in 1503, the whole great cathedral 
was regarded as complete, 436 years after Lanfranc began to 
build. It is, therefore, another and pre-eminent example of the 
styles of many penods, the Transitional-Norman and the 
Perpendicular predominating in the perfect whole. 
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The murder of Tfionus i Bcclet had important constitutional 
results, but to the to«n of Canterbury it brought ^vcalth from the 
pence of generations of pilgnms tvho resorted to the 
Thomas of Canterbury not only from all parts 
from til over the Christian world King Henry * ^ *" 
France ‘MSTiossiUnd me of this turbulent priest ? thesudden 
« of tar wl... of .ho L.n£ . cou« , .h. «»™y 

the Church ebo.c .he Stale (or the ,t 

No dcta.lcd tlesenpt.oo of the 

be done here at all adequately, for VMutiful double ciypt 

or ...11 vtatt, the etty of Cantetbuo- ^'J’^fKHugSs 
of the elevxnth centurv, set aj^ v„,u ty .jje Black Prince 
since the days of Eliabeth . the the stone chair 

after his maVnase to the countess Jo“ ‘iVmemonals 

upon trhich thc^rchbishjs are «thron^»^^ 
to many a great name before *"« prelates 

Stephen Langton. who £jmMdsbury to debate the 

assembled at the great abbe> of S n,j,st perfect 

ebuses of Magna Coru . the a list ofa few 

piece of twelfth century work . •“ Michael s Chapel 

memoncsofwhatthccalhcdral'TOn ^ beautiful carved oak 

IS the War Memorial of The jh, 

reredos, the battle The War Memorial of 

dead inscribed m a book kept y precincts, entrance 

the county is a plain stone cra« pb^^m the^ 
to which IS through the curfew still sounds every even- 

gate From the Bell Harry twe member of the roj^ 

mg, but it IS tolled only on the death oi 
family or an archbishop ^ ^ 33 , ye 

CAtircAes* St an earlier structure 

mixture of Roman tiles and training college, is 

St Augustine’s Abbey, now f^jpanity m England It 
linked with the the sixth century and 

was built by King ^‘helbcrt rf second archbishop 

consecrated by St ■''^“6^®'’”®A^f^^ccessor8 IbngEthelbert 
of Canterbury Augustine md ^“o^stiankings of Kent were 
and his Queen, Bertha and all the wk 
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buried there The monaster} buildings were constantly added to 
from 978 , the beautiful Decorated gateway (66 feet high and 34 
feet wide) erected in 1284, has remained practically intact After 
the Dissolution the buildings fell into decay, and their restoration 
was only undertaken in 1844 

St Pancras church, a Saxon budding, is said to be on the site 
of the original temple given by Ftlielbcrt to St Augustine ; parts 
of the walls and porch are considered to be *>300 years old 

St Martin’s is another famous and contemporary church 
associated with Augustine’s earliest works He baptised Ethclber 
of Kent at the font that is still shown, and there is reason t( 
believe that Christian scmccs hare been perforilied m thi; 
church from that day to this Perhaps even earlier. King Ethel 
ben’s Wife had listened to the exhortations of her Chnstiar 
chaplams in the little church of St Martin’s 

OW Inns : Bell Harry’s curfew no longer closes the doors ol 
the inns and tatems, whose signs were known centuries before 
Dickens stayed at the Fleur^de-Lis in High street ProbaWj 
the oldest hostelry in the city, this dates from the early fifteenth 
century 

'Phe Falstaff may belong to the same early period ; it certainly 
was well known in the early seventeenth century *1 he Sun, near 
the cathedral, 13 the little inn where Micawber waited with 
such resignation for ** something to turn up ” The Fountain, 
which is said to have lodged the murderers of Becket, « m St 
Margaret’s street Mine host can show a testimonial 
more than six hundred years ago ** The Chequers of the Hope 
that every man doth know ” is now a name only The Crown, 
which was a pilgrims’ inn in T454, and once accommodated QucOT 
Elizabeth, is no longer an inn , the highly embossed figures on the 
street front are now its only sign 

Notable Min • A tablet on 6j Burgate street is to the memo*’/ 
of Richard Harris Barham, a great humorist, author of the 
half forgotten Ingoldsby Legends , bom in Canterbury, ’ 

he died in London, a canon of St Pauls, in 1845 , 

Dickens was editor of the paper in which the Legends firs 
appeared , in 1837 Many of Dickens’ scenes were set in 
bury, where he was often a visitor Two greater names precede 
him Christopher Marlowe and Geoffrey Chaucer Chaucer, the 
courtly poet (1340-1400), prot^gd of John of Gaunt, worked m 
\-ariou3 government tdepartments in London, and became a 
member of parliament, never lost a keen sense of the time 
in wluch he lived He visited (^terbiiry, and his Tales wer 
written between 1384 -hid 1391 As a poet of human life he ran 
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with Shakespeare Christopher Marlowe was the of a Canter- 
bury shoemaker A passionate figure, he was killed when only 
twenty nine in a mrerable bravrf m London Yet m those few 
jears he laid the trail for the great dramas of Shakesj^re. who 
himself would surely have seen Tamburlamt acted in Marlowe s 
time 

OihtT Placet of Interest The other glories of 
again amply a list of memones . the city tvaUs, S"“t 

#te rcmaimng out of five that ivcto . thirteen tn f to™ soil 
Sndmg, out of twenty-one that were built by JV’™,",*,' 
the lime tree avenue in Dane Jolm, the . astraneelv 

century, with the fifth laigestleep of any &gI»hcBtIc,a8tmgely 

peaeeM apot and never once besieged There “ 
ton of the Blaekfmts, with ila magmiieeot “f ft 

across the Do>Tf road where it entere u nacreantrv of 

There was alwap a west ptc no do p . -jQ,},eRestora- 
England has passed through it tom . wema> gaze 

tion and onwards to ."Sys^vhen a million 

The Wttu> 

Ashford he, surrounded by '“"'J'Tr ",S 
including h, stone Outo .X district. 

Chart, or Cert, was on« the m« ^ Ashford wxs, howewr, 
perhapsmenbeforeAshfotd^"^^^^^^ bishop and earl, 

one of the two hundred manors m . j Conquest 

received from his brother, ' ^chet, a tributary of 

It was then called Estefort, tVmc of Edw-ard IV. 

the Stour There w« a — {7amilies, such as Valoigns 

and the influence of Kvcral ^edin favour of the town 

and Fogge and F/1he rebel. Jack Cade, was 

According to Sl^esf^re by a man of Kent In 

bom in Ashford, and u^niany times redeemed 

any event the fair n^e of^di^cx^.^^^ Caiton, the father 
since m one of the villagw j proud to have m its 

of English pnnting, was bom 

midst Alfred Austin, the poet laureate 
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century, wrote lovingly of this land of Kent The growth of 
the towTi ^vas slow until the nineteenth century , the raihvays, 
and particularly the old south eastern line, which had its works 
there, brought a new industry to the agncultural district of which 
this IS now an important centre 

The ‘ isle " of Oxncy, Walland Marsh and Denge, and the 
whole Romney Marsh, he to the south It is hard to believe that 
places like Appledorc, now a good eight miles inland, were m 
Saxon times on the sea coast 

Brook church, near Ashford, has an early Norman towcf 
affording a fine panorama of Kent and away to the sea The 
“ Devil’s Kneading Trough ” is a quaint dyke in the hills 
Bethersden has extensive hop fields Near St Margaret’s church 
is a memonal to the long-forgotten cavalier poet, colonel Richanf 
Lovelace, who when in prison for his loyalty to Charles I, wrote 

" Stone walls do not a pnson make nor iron bars a cage , 

Minds innocent and quiet, take that for an hermitage , 

If I have freedom m my love, and m my soul am free , 

Angels alone, that soar above, enjoy such liberty ’ 

Westwell IS a charming village at the foot of the downs 
commanding a fine view of the woods towards Charing The old 
“ ^VheeI ” tavern is still surrounded by its sycamore and chestnut 
trees 

Hothfield is m the nu^st of some 300 acres of heathland 
country Sivinford Old Manor tvas the home of Alfred Austin 
who claimed that an oak in the garden there had once sheltered 
Alfred the Great Lenham, on the Maidstone road, was a plac^ 
of call in tho old coaclimg days Horses w,ere changed at the 
Dog and Bear in the market-place, and the market itself was held 
every week outside the Chequers mn 

Just south of the county totvn of Maidstone stands the fairy like 
palace of Leeds castle, where the ivaiers of the moat tliat encircle 
It glisten in the sunshine, so that the Norman castle seems to rise 
up from a sheet of crystal glass For fi\e hundred years this 
had its full share of tragedy and romance Robert de Crci'equy 
built it in the time of Henry I, when it stood on three islands 
connected by drawbridges only It ivas taken and retaken m the 
barons war before Magna Oirta ^Wiliam de Leyboume acqinred 
the property from de Crcvcqucr and sold it to Edward I, whose 
queen, Margaret, In cd there She was the mother rf v- 

Woodstock, first liereditary carl of Kent Walter Colepeper 
bailiff, and de Badlesmere the owner, when in 1321 thiw refused 
admittance to Isabella, queen of Edward If The king wm 
incensed at the insult and stormed the fortress Colepeper 
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hanged at the gates and de Badlcsmcre suffered a similar fate at 
Canterbury Then the architect bishop William of Wjkeham 
rebuilt the castle for Edivard HI where subsequently King 
Richard II was imprisoned as was Joan of Naiarre, wife of 
Hemy IV, and there Eleanor wife of duke Humphrej of 
Gloucester, stood her Inal in a sorry business of 144* She \ras 
accused of sorcery, found guilty and barushed after being made 
to walk barefoot through the streets of pindon, robed m a 
coarse sheet and beanng a great lighted candle 
Maidstone, the county town, stands on both banks of ^e rner 
Medway, near the middle of the county It is forty miles from 
cither London or Do^er, and a dozen miles from cither Thames 
mouth or the Kent-Sussex borders A siiieenth-«ntury charts 
incorporated a town that had long been a recognised meeting p^ 
of the shire Penenden Heath, now the 
the scene of many of those earl> meetings , or . 

Anglo-Saxon CliTorttcU sz)s 

“ 1071 —This year also a great council was held at a rUcc called 
Petien 7 en Heath^ (Maidstone) m 

Canterbury) proved that he and his Church h*ld their laniU and their 

rights by sea and by land as freely as the king held hts 

Boniface, archbishop of Canterbury, founded “ jj 

"S bmr county ttocn ht, ootl, »n..«.cd J.th 

agricultural manufactures, cement wor , 

also a centre of the hopfields. with which trade it has been 

'gL'd »y m 

sjTOOmous “"T'""™' W, tvliilc the bttcr hjJ 

men of Kent , the former live *o "'’v i\cu , 
from east of the Medway . ^Id 

"nus is another fortunate „r,tone four at least call for 

houses abound ’^®i”^^wLreemiIesdowntheMedKay 
mimtion tosethet tiitli > I»fE= 

&Sir/rct't.XriS'.rc,,.r''!-<»^^^ 
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the castle in the early sixteenth century IIis elder son ws the 
Tudor poet, and reputed lover of Anne Boleyn Sir Martin 
Conw-ay (now lord dontray of Allington) purchased the estate m 
1905 and he has faithfully restored the castle Parts of the house 
arc open to visitors on Wednesday afternoons, from May to 
Septemher In the Kings loner you may stand in the rooms 
that were used by Henry VlII and cardinal Wolsey, and walh 
with their ghosts in the privy gawlcn 

Ightham Mote is near Wrotham This perfect example of a 
country houseof the period between the fourteenth and seventeenth 
century is the seat of sir Thomas Colj er-Fergusson, baronet The 
principal rooms arc shonn to xisitors every Friday afternoon all 
the year round Sir Richard Cawnc is reputed to have lived m 
the house about the middle of the fourteenth century , m the next 
century the hall chimney and minstrel s gallery were added 
The tower is a Tudor building while the pnncipal reception 
rooms, as they arc to day, were built in 1611 The house has not 
really changed since then, but its masters had been many before 
the present owner acquired it m 1889 , 

Mereworth Castle is a replica of Palladio’s Villa Capri at 
Vicenxa and it is rarely that Italian styles of architecture appwf 
happy in the English landscape The church nearby is built m 
the same style, of which Horace Walpole wrote “ It (the steeple) 
IS so tall that the poor church curtsies under it like Mary Rich in 
a vast high crowned hat ” 

If there were but one grand and lovely house in England it 
would be Knole Happily, we arc exceptionally well blessed 
with great houses yet Knole at Sevenoaks is the finest example 
in the land of Tudor budding, the only genuinely English archi 
tectural style From the time of William I to Henry V Knole 
had many owners , then it was held by the church until 
Henry VIII acquired it from Thomas Cranmer in 1537 Thirty 
years later Queen Elizabeth granted the estate to Thomas 
Sackville, earl of Dorset, who sulreequently entered into possession 
of the mansion The sixth earl was also earl of Middlesex, and 
hts son was raised to the dukedom of Dorset by George III All 
these titles became extinct in 1843 the Knole estate descending 
through the female line to the present lord Sackville 

The magnificent gatehouse to the stone court was built about 
1456 , the gatehouse to the green court is Tudor, and the long 
gabled wings were built by the first earl of Dorset in 1603 The 
great hall was erected about the same time There are seven 
courts and the house is said to contain 52 staircases and 365 rooms 
There is some wonderful panelling and frieze work, tape^ry, 
pictures and contemporary funutuie (some of it from Copt Ha I 
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in Essex) and the king's bedroom prepared for J^es I This 
famous home is open on Thursds^, Fridays and Saturdajs A 
charge is made for admission , , . . 

The north coast of Kent begins at the isle of Thanet, where 
Northdown ale is famous Bctarcen B rchmgton and Heme 
Bay stand Reculver and the Roman fort NVhiUtable is a 
fine old place, but it is said there were Faiersham outers 
long before it However that may be, and ivhosocier s they are, 

the oysters are good , , 

At Rochester u e rejoin Watling str^ 
tune es the Dover road Cobhem Hall tvh.ch lies off llut rood 
north of the totvn, IS a noble Tudor nuus.on the seat of the ^1 
of Darnley Among many notable features the Brest 
mantelpieoi (1599) in the galleiy, is probably the earliest to be 

introduced into any English house omn 

Starve’m, Rob m and Cheat m > ^ an “'ii* .oT™ 
intended for Strood, Rochester and Chatham, the ™ 

that command the mouth of the nvcr imirdoms 

days ivhen, for a time Ken. contained 

bishop and he i«s translated to „ it^ted J.l? 

was built about 1080 and the lonm 3 fits England 

Rochester IS, therefore, ^ rf^h Id^^ ^ 

It grew up about the cathedral chwc bishop, and the 

of the av Gundulf was the fct N»»an to'h ganlerbury 
Ansla-Simm Cfirenicle says he ^ archbishop" 

m the seventh year of builder, as uitncss 

That IS m 1077 in sc%cn jears he 

the Tower of London and ^’‘^‘V^tbedra! 'Fhc west front 

completed the major portion of his f 

and chapter house are nhen ihevbole city was 

escaped the great fire on June 3rd, i 37 four- 

destiojed Ihc bulk of the pri^t ^ perfect 

teenth and fifteenth century in® P j doorway leading 

example of the Norman ,r?n e<rt:d!> fine piece of 

from the south transept to the Charles Dickens, 

work. Inthe south transept isamemOT ^ ^ jj,ji pjaee, three 

who made his home for fourteen years 

miles out of the town _ nne of iJie fWKt complete 

llie castle of the Kentish men is one 0: u 
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relics of its kind in England. The keep is 125 feet high and 
com^nds the river and all the approaches to the city. Like many 
another castle in Kent it was Uvice besieged in the barons’ war 
with King John. Guildhall was built in 1687, five hundred 
years after tlie date of the first charter. “ The Vines ” in Magdalen 
road was once the monks’ vineyard, of which one of the few 
complete examples left is at Hatfield, in Hertfordshire. Opposite 
IS Restoration House, where Charles 11 wns a visitor on his 
gurney from Dover to London in 1660. It is a beautiful . 
blirabethan town mansion, as is Eistgate House. 

oo ancient a towTi, and particularly one of Dickensian associa- 
tions, had, and has, its famous hostelries. The George in High 


*** *he unhappy days ot iMO. 
* 4 t.1 • ^ exceptional house, with a grand staircase and 

notable pictures, and one of the finest of the old dog-eratcs made 
in the county. * * 

Chatham lies round a bend in the river, and is of national 
im^rtance for the great docky-ard which was begun in the reign 
CJueen Elizabeth and now has a river frontage of over ihite 
Til are chiefly with naval history, and Charles 

/ .U unblemished, except for the Impudent 

success of the Dutch fleet in 1667. Of this P?pys says : 

Brourcker . . .just going to Cliatham . . . fearful of the 
At .M.’ fof God and the King and Kingdom’s sake.. • • 

At this business late, and then borne, where a great deal of serious talk 
with my wife about the sad state we are in, and especially from the 
bMting up of drums tlus night for the trainbands upon pam of death 
to appear in arms to-morrow morning.” 

It ws a very trying week for Pcp)^, who went off to consult 
with his parents ” what to do with the little I have in money by 
ol’ t plearant to set against this catastrophe that before 

Charles II s death the Dutch fleet dipped its flag to every British 
ship upon the seas. 

ihe Mitre hotel had Nelson as a visitor in 1805 when h« 
inspected the fleet then lying in the Dotvns. This must have 
been his last journey but one, for on September 14th of that year 
he sailed from Portsmouth for Trafalgar Bay. The Sun hotel is 
near the pier of that name, off Chatliam High street, from which 
a complete picture of the Mcdn-ay traffic can be seen. Across the 
' “Erook ” street are the famous gamson lines, with a fine memorial 
to the Royal Navy, 
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Strood IS the other partner, with Brompton and Gillingham, 
on the Mcdiray, and lies on rfie other side of Rochester bridge. 
An ancient parish of the parent city of Chatham, it is now 
busily occupied with modem industries, of which hme and 
cement, general cnginecnng and shipbuilding are the chief 
In their midst arc two old churches . Friendsbuty All Saints, 
above the town and approached by an avenue of trees, and 
Upnor, at the foot of the lull, with memorials to some of the 
companions of H M Stanley’s erplorations in Afnca in 1871-3 

Tonbriocb 

The source of the Medway is fifty miles away, or twenty as the 
crow flics, in the direction of Tonbridge and Penshurst The 
great gateway of Tonbridge Castle, built by Richard, carl of Clare, 
about 1100, commands a thriving modem market town The 
Chequers inn is a sixtccnth-ccntury limbered hostelry Tonbridge 
School, the well-known foundation of sir Andrew Judd, lord 
mayor of London m *550, is endowed with property around 
Euston road in London which has greatly appreciated in value 
The City company of the Skinners administers its funds 
Fish Hall, Tonbridge, was the home of Walter Pater (1839- 
1894), essayist and critic. He was educated at King's School, 
Canterbury, and spent most of his later life at Oxford, at a time 
when Ruskin wielded his greatest influence 
Penshurst Place, near Tonbridge, is one of the great houses of 
Kent, the seat of lord de Plsle and Dudley Visitors are admitted 
to see the state rooms daily from Tuesday to Fnday afternoons, 
from May to September The barons hall, of about 1340, is 
one of the most beautifully preserved in England, little ch^ged 
since the Black Prince and his wife, Joan, “the Fair Maid of 
Kent,” were entertamed there TTie house includes the work of 
many periods, most of which are convemently dated m the 
brickwork or at the head of the lead rainwater pipes De Pulteney 
PL the first owner, and he built the hall Henry VIII granted 
Onarits 1 William Sidney, grandfather of sir Philip, 

om in the house in 1554 He died, aged thirty-two, 

1 he . Dutch, and is the gentle knight tans peur et torn 
mspectea fomantic Tudors A very remarkable man of his 
been his the soldier-statesman and poetm the grand 

he sailed from Sidney, earl of Leicester and lifelong friend of 
nesnrCte j^jg j,rother The queen visited Penshurst, 

a wmpietc pictu,^^ some of her needlework, with the wonderful 
Brook surest ai^ presented to her host, are still there 
to the Royal Navj Edenbndge, is Hever Castle, restored iq 
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^b/h ,SSc;™bu.lt by s.r Geoffrey Bolejo. Arme Boleyo e 
near Endge Castle 1 he n«aic v ^ 

found m London by the Ro . situation ts a favoured 

streets now md.cste Ure.r S more hours of 

one w,th s riry ' "“"““^her mlsnd totm In the 
sunshine are recorded than at ^ ^ tjig eighteenth 

days of the Stuarts, and mote ^rt.mduly m •”« E 

ceSury. all Ure ''■J' fmrn .,3S-6a 
about Its streets Beau Nash & ^ * jg gp named 

The Pantiles, a terrace •" Of those 

from the tiled houses general rebuilding 

now standing, the imjonty ^ end 

after the destructive foe of 16S7 Mount Ephraim and 

of the Pantile, 

Mount Sion are a reminder of the lorme 
connection , . . „ «.Ia west of the town, are said to 

The sandstone rocks, about a go^e of these 

:Sr?^”ppTX. across country 

into the fair land of Sussex 


dishes WHICH MAY BE SAMPLED 

. Bicon pudding 

Ilufftins Biddenden maids’ cates 

^\hltsuble oysters .\,g,dst!>ne distnct 


books which may be read 

lilnre Belloc Yfc OH Reed _ (Roehettet) 

Iharlea D.ckroa Tfc ^ „,eU 

'rankDilnot Squire of ^ j^fig jlmaUvr Gentleman 

elletyrarool ' 

^ W Hayes A Kent Squire - 

iohnleBieiontT M Lord) 
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Donald Maxwell The Pitgnms* IVa} m Kent 
George Meredith lihoda flenuMg 

William Morris The Dream of JoJtn Ball (The Peasants' Revolt, 
fourteenth century) 

Edward Percy Couferry Ttle 

Alfred T Sheppard Running Horse Inn (Early nineteenth century ) 
Russell Thorndike Dr Syn and other novels of Romney Marsh 
H G Welts Kipps Sea IJidy (Eolkestone) 

D Woodroffe (Mrs J C Woods) Tangied Trinities 
The Thames side novels of W W Jacobs and II M Tomlinson, 
and Great Expectations, by Charles Dickens 
Novels of the South Downs by 

R D Blackmore Alice Lorraine (Period of Napoleonic Wats) 

Mrs F H Bland In Homespun (Rustic tales ) 

Warn ick Deeping A Red Saint (Romance of thirteenth century ) 

II G liutchmson Croscliorougk Beacon (Farly days of last century ) 
See also Kiiole, by Violet Sackville West , the novels of Sheila 
Kaye Smith, and the county of Sussex 
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QUSSEX U out “f '“S “nOTms°L^®'™k» S 
occupies an agreeable ,ntl’even the northerly panshes 
,ho Lny EogLsh “»” ’■ &,t a„d%est u 
are little more than “jL to^ect Kent and Hampshire, 

.o,.od ■■po«/' Hyo and 

.owns, hontsts, 'S 

the county w-as ^'^^*‘*'i?^^„du,gl,tieisnearlystr3ight, north 
Sussex and West Susse^ T . ^ jh,s hne will serve our 

and south, from Crawley ^ benveen the two , visitors 

purpose too, for there “ * to thcif choice, and after 

Lid residents m one part *^J°^,,ule England 
all a hundred miles is a f^r aji the county is 

The physical features do not the 

pleasantly undulating wd ^^xided that 

^rmanence of SuS* ^eeds. the last remnants of 

even the oaks are called Su^ cross to 

Andenda forest From of the sea, and 

Beachy Head, generally feet, Ditchling 

with occasional heights of ^ ^f ,h,s range of hills 

the Brighton road being 83 , . 

is the plain or weald of busses county oivcs much to the 

Larle rivers there are no^ K%hort mers The Rather 
mjTiad httle streams that fe^jW niairiy east, 

comes from the ”'^,, ”0,1 wsy, and finds the ses »t 

forma a boundary ni* Oiise from near Horsham pst 

Rye. along with the Btede Th O f„ „^,|y ,11 ,ts 

limes to the sea at j„c„ l.nie stream, around 

bnef journey The A''“v"' S?sca only fif'e'" ^ 

West Grmstcad, and reaeh« to sm J ^ ,hem 

Shoreham The Amn eon^ 't»« S „„gh, Amberley and 
course with a thousand UmM, the Clult 

Arundel, to the at '-'^^Sidham and Starnford Broob, 
m.dtoS.0r,.heO.chmere,toWyn T.lhngham ate 

the Glynde, to Iran, Yf “ ™e of the year 
wery srmll but lovely to see at any tu 
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The county to\sn is Lewes — the assizes are held there — though 
It be in Last Sussex, while Chichester is the cathedral city 
Horsham and Midlmrst arc market towns of consequence, but the 
largest towTis are the seaside resorts from Hastings to Bognor, 
and Brighton in particular Bexhill, Eastbourne, Seaford, 
Worthing and Littlchampton were fishing villages till the 
Victorian era and the railways An electric tram service taking 
one hour from London to Bnghton is obviously a potent influence 
that will have a lasting effect upon all this coast There arc no 
ports of any size , the loose shcKtng sands will not permit large 
vessels to apprMcli 

\Vith the exception of the seaside traffic the county is and alvraj s 
has been agricultural, though m the sixteenth century an iron 
industry existed John Owen of Buxted built cannon m 1535, 
and no doubt burnt up a lot of Andcnda forest in his smelting 
furnaces The beautiful Sussex firc*backs were produced in the 
seventeenth century, and these have seen a modest revival m 
recent times 

Agricultural!), Southdown lamb and their wool have been 
famous for centuries TJie soil along the coast produces a good 
com crop, with the addition of hopfields m the east Fruit and 
market ^rdens send all their supplies to London 

The county possesses examples of some of the largest pre- 
Saxon earthworks m England, Cissbury and Chanctonbury, 
both of them near Worthing 

There are many stately and historic houses Arundel, Battle, 
Hufstmonceux and Cowdray are ancient; Petworth and Good- 
wood are old and illustrious, and there are many lesser bnck-built 
manors of great charm 

The people come of a proud and dogged race The Regnii were 
the ancient British tnbe driven out by the invading English The 
kingdom of the Saxons came after Kent, but before Wessex, and 
was founded in a D 490 Henry of Huntingdon (who was bom 
about 1085) sa)S that “ Sussex was long and valiantly maintained 
by Ella ” who founded it 

“ In the time of Anastasius, emperor of Rome, EUa was joined by 
auxiliaries from his own country The Britons swarmed together like 
wasps there was neither day nor lught m which some new alarm 
did not harass the mmds of the Saxons, but the more they were pro- 
voked the more rigorously they pressed the siege ” 

At piVcisf nV? rvjavir Si.v sA'i! ivavrew; .vsbftv? wnnd vAb-i^igiV 
old villages It is to be hoped that a temporarily reduced speed 
will never be regarded as a high pne* for the preservauon of so 
much beauty But it is no longer " Sussex full of dirt and mire,” 
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when the roads neie so bad that before Queen Elizabeth could 
carry out one of her progresses hurried repairs were necessary to 
ensure a safe passage for her coach 
From the SackMlles of Budihurst to Ruclpnl Kipling, there 
IS a uealth of literary associations 

Ads!IMstiwtion TTic county is divided info East and West 
Sussex In all there arc 6 rapes, 6r hundreds and 312 cm! 
parishes The rapes are a local temtona! division, similar to 
thelathcsof Kent, and not found elsewhere in England, the rapes 
are Chichester, Anindel. Bramber, Lewes, PevcnseyandHastings, 
andat one time each had ns own castle, nvxrand forest 

CoMjntMCATiONS The roads are good, and the most used, 
hke the Brighton road, have been the subject of great expenditure 
since motoring became every man s hobby 
'I'he county was the province of the old London, Brighton and 
South Coast railway before the Great War , now it is a section 
of the Southern railway which covers all the south coast 'Fhc 
electrification schemes of th» railway are one of the principal 
post-war developments 

Earldom Ihe carls of Arundel were probably also the first 
earls of Sussex, although the hereditary title was not generally 
used so early '1 he dignity was held bj the de Wanennes, In 
the time of Charles lit was bestowed on the head of the Hadcliffes, 
of whom 'rhomas, the third earl, was lord lieutenant of Ireland 
for Queen Elizabeth Lari Thotias was a typical Tudor noble- 
man , courtier, soldier and scholar combined After the Restora- 
tion, the title passed to thcAfildmajs, to theDacrcsof the South, 
and then became extinct in 1799 George III raised his sixth son 
to the duiedom of Sussex. 1 he earldom is now held by the dufce 
of Connaught, last surviving son of Queen Victoria 
RiClMorr The Roj'al Sussex Regiment is the 35th and loytli 
Foot, raised in 1701; jtservcdonderthcgrttit duke of Marlborough, 
and became " Itoyal " in jSSs The depot is at Cluclitsler 
Coat of As-ms of Ttis Coitvit fTcit Sussex : A shield with 
ibe top portion plain and aix martlets below 'riiese arc the anus 
of the ancient kingdom of the South Savons The martlet u used 
heraldically for several kinds of birds, and m Sussex iwobably 
represenu the swallow, I'birondclle, which fus been given as the 
ongui of the name AnindeJ, tbe roost iroportanl castle m the county. 
'Ihe-earms were gran*cd m 1SS9 

EastSiustx' lUvmg no arms, the device is used of a sfueU. 
quartered as follow-s : six nurtUu for the kirgdora of ifie South 
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Saxons; chequers for the Warrenoe family, who held Lenes 
castle; an eagle with outspr«td win^ for Pevensey, three lions 
halved with three ships’ hulls, being the arms of the cinque ports 

Newspapers The Sussex Daily Nesos began as the Brighton 
Daily News in 1868 , there are also the Sussex and Surrey Courier ^ 
the Sussex County Herald and the Sussex Express The Mid- 
Sussex Times, published at Hayivards Heath, caters for the central 
portion of the county, and the East Sussex News around Lewes 


East Si«ssex 

The boundary against Kent, from Rye to Ashdown forest, is as 
interesting as many another border Rje, about two miles from 
the coast, has all the relics of a median^l town, once the chief of 
the cinque ports From the Norman Conquest to the time of 
Henry VIII its quays were busy with the loading and unloading 
of vessels Its own elected representatives attended parliament 
from 1366 to 1S85, up to 1834 the town retained its ancient 
privileges and particular constitution Except for Wednesday, 
market day, the sheep and cattle fairs and the visitors, the 
population does not now exceed 4 000 The silting up of the 
harbour and the receding of the sea caused this decline in 
commercial importance Of the old town ^vajls, built by order of 
Edward HI, the Land gate and the twelfth century Ypres tower 
ate the chief of its fortifications St Mary’s is a large cruciform 
church befitting an important place at the time it was built St 
Nicholas is also a fine old church contaming the Clare chapel 
There are traces of Augustine and Carmelite monasteries and an 
old hospital The Mermaid inn is a Tudor survival , the 
timbered upper storey, the lattice windows all irregular, spelt 
welcome to the prosperous traders of the port It makes a 
charming picture no^v from the old courtyard 
Winchelsea was a cinque port of the time of William I, and 
greatly extended its influence under Edw’ard I Until the 
sixteenth century, when the westward dnft of sand and shingle 
began to silt up the harbour, it was a busy seaport 7 he town is 
now inland, possessing a fine church of St Thomas ^ Becket, 
founded by Edward I, and four of its old town gates 
Charming routes cross and recross the borders Bodiam Castle 
lies among the meadows The late lord Curzon bestowed a 
loving care upon this shell of a fairy castle, that rises from a 
moat of crystal clear wafer It was built as a fortress by sir 
Edward Dalyngrugc, in the fourteenth century, and vacated for 
more comfortable quarters when defensive building was no 
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. *torv 13 told in lord Curzon’s finelj 

longer ncccssarj. The story Casile. o\cr the 

illustrated book on ^ Bodiam and as lo\eK m «i> 

border, i3 not dissimilar to mra arc m this district 

Robembndse r,l" Lni, .be 

The former village of one long liavirg a picturesque 

Rothcr The Sesen Stars is a nfaster ttm^* 

mixture of t.!«. ^«thcr-hoard^^and^pla^^^^^ 

sfiTcS r; 

»viSbS.-d"he,,«»,ur»”“^ 

^^ca^hcr-^■anc in EnRiend , famou* old inn, with 

The Middle Iloose hoteUt Me.«d 
panelled rooms, a bbek an 

vnndona and tiled root , menumenwl lUl'S made 

Wadhurat church contains a aencs ,|,j „i,i 

ot iron, dated between l6'4 “d ^ „,I1 !« seen by 

Sussex iron indtistn road , a iciics cf non 

motorista on the .t,c distance to Dots tliutrh, 

ntilcstonca near UchficM " ,n„ cF bella Hose .ton 

London, which place is '^'“ J:,j^»l„ch al'o powossos one eil 

mileatonos svoto cast in Vamp'd- i, .or- 

them Wadhut« Caatle, now a e ,, 

rounded by a Fine o .„-lflh<tntutT mnrxtteey of the 

Bayham Abbey, ^art oF 'k' „„Sra oF St. IbcFiattl 

\\hitc Canons T]''? V laVjw t. »as .rstarll) ofoa of 
oF anoliostct’a bod « hoes" by u^ j m<s»'te7 

wtyailmont: butnolracoof.twuMKt -na. Feauuful r'aoe ta 
tmd.>solsodm.hot.n.o"nb 2 ' Savory ,Fa-, os the 

open to Ms.tora oaery „ ehcsoa: of the matqu.1 

.immor. The modem 

Cwadon, lend Uoutonant of K™> ,;66-7>, but » populfly 

rnlt. w-u load , pa UI^loleTd.iyof jrreml 

teroembered for the dtmt ho p 

watranu at the mal of Jo'm « ‘ ‘%j,nda weal !-ootrn 
Aihdown lomt-the >-« ® ^ i,. and llioto is 1« 

14,000 seres; it 

Fmlior mute at ary "™ J,,yo'o! ar-eF«tf;ea U-roos' 

imyoauc, while Ctowiet'»-i:‘>. Z ,Zl 

ese^ ahaaio ot ptton “’d „a«id' t-t|'*«oof 

hcamn, are eet the ojpt o( the f^l ,!» r o'’' ’ a-twind e. 
and baclod by .id .rh. Aw. with d. ^ 

Oi the other udo «d '>w 'f"” ' ^ Alemwro-;' 

and piak. and th-casitr <d d; „e«ai*od Alo-te-’f. 

a.-mo!-!^lrw!eof^0'l‘■ A- “• 
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while the original writ of 1392 reads Bergavenny, m fa\our of 
the uncle of Wanvick the Kingmaker, who was killed at the 
battle of Bamct 


Lewes 

The square mile of the ancient town within the walls occupies 
a strategic position which must at once have caught the eye of 
early warriors, whether Britons, Romans, Saxons or Normans, 
and under shelter of the castle on the hill the people made their 
homes and the Grey fnars and the Cluniac monks established 
their houses In course of time the attendant parishes of Westout, 
Cliffe, and Southo%er, across the river, grew up as the need for 
protection died away The castle itself belongs to that period of 
intensive building at the beginning of the twelfth century when 
former temporary fortifications were converted to stone keeps, 
with toivcrs and gates of massite build 

The Saxon chroniclers make but scanty reference to the to^vn, 
and the only positive assertion is the connection with the cmque 
ports The citizens of Lewes contributed twenty shillings for 
war stores whenever the navy (the privately owned ships supplied 
by the cmque ports for the king’s service) put to sea in earnest 
Ihe prestige of the town, and of the county, increased greatly 
after the Norman Conquest The rape of Lewes was granted to 
William de Warrenne in 1068 in addition to important estates in 
East Anglia and the north He was the Hrst Norman earl of 
Surrey, and his descendants merged with the great family of the 
Howards of Arundel and Norfolk In conformity with custom, 
de Warrenne and his wife founded a religious house near his 
pnncipal castle, in this case the magmficent pnory of St Pancras 
The first instrument of local government ivas the charter granted 
to the merchant guild of the town by the grandsons of the first 
de Warrenne in the days of King John De Warrennes were 
lords of Lewes till 1347, when the family estates passed to the 
Fitzalans, earls of Arundel, who had their castles elsewhere 
After the dissolution of the monasteries the citizens had to 
fend for themselves, having neither lord nor abbot to speak for 
them The Town Book was begun in IJ47, and the records of 
one, John Rowe, in the days of Queen Elizabeth, are a valuable 
commentary on the system of local government The first town 
dLareu ibe £i»f amket Jitwsf Jmm anJ 

they mdicatc the progress of the place The defeat of the Spanish 
Armada was cUebrated at Lewes, as it was all over England, by 
great rcjoicingiw measure of which has now been transferred to 
Guy Fawkes daw; for this celebration Lewes is famous throughout 
Sussex There are six Bonfire soacties to superintend the annual 
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revival ot the old custom and on November 5th 

bonfire-boys march in torchlight prornssmns “ 

where a mist elaborate display ot lireworhs is let off, to the delight 

of the town and Its Visitors \fi»v utli 1261 

There %vas a notable batt e of Lefwes, fought on IVlay 1410, 1204, 

rMtrU™,“v™\nIrfriiJnunie„.s that preceded the 
initiation of a national parliament 


^‘^roSr;. some otthe^bmldm. Jte trom.He 
eighteenth century, made "Brighton. 

keptatownhouseatUvves romantic youth 

was one of several famous d^ors . Vcmpe of lUngmer 

who eloped with the ^ ^ pf the 

TTie ^Vhite Hart hotel, in 8 , . J MJ^^castle, prime minister 
Pelhams, whose head ^s the oanelled rooms within and 

to George II It ‘9 a ^t^or of the R^shU of Man, 

velvet dub which had lU headquarters 

was president of the Headstrong a ..pnnv days of the late 

•t ,h% White Herr ^ ‘“f"’' rS IWiveen Arthur 

eighteenth century At a ““*“’8 -gumption of diplomatic 
Henderson and Do''8aI«vsky the Wialut 

relauons ^ylth Russia w« t^nboiHs an eighteenth-century 
administrauon of 1929 . pppj's Entry leads to Castle 

tavern, and the courtjnrd SteW's mn and the 

Ditch, the former moat ot j^a^e gi^cn place to 

Old WTiite Horse famous Head in Albion 

other and later buildings, as House, where Tom Paine 

street Near the west ^ “S the daughter of the 

lodged in 1768, and from "h , jjftpjnth- or sixteenth- 

house This """”•‘"8 fo'imrrly the town house of 

century work recently rcstor • , ^,^3 the Cull inn In 

sir iSry Gormg CsSll.f.^iJ^E^nn with an eigh.eimth- 
West Gale street stands the ^te i-i , l„di 

century Lion sign painted on rapper. a»“ • 

.0 rhe rime o£ Queen Elir^b 
Municipal BuUdinis: ^ ,o^rn liall is actually the 

of the early mnetewth fourteenth century, and part 

former Star inn The residence of Richard the Spicer, 

- of the house was probably the residence 
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who member of parltimcnt for Lewes in the first quarter of 
that century It was famous in the eighteenth century, when a 
discerning landlord built in the Jacobean staircase he had rescued 
from a country house then in process of demolition 

Around Market street and the Toiser the markets were held, 
although the bi-annual three day fairs, on St Mark’s and St 
Matthew’s dajs, took place at Fair Place on the other side of the 
river In the market tower is Gabriel, the town bell, now rung 
only on ceremonial occasions At the junction of three roads 
here is the winged figure of Victory, the town War Memorial, 
resting upon the site of the old church of St Nicholas that has 
long passed away 

Chnnhts • Of the ten parish churches within the walls three 
remain , of four without the wall, three remain also St 
Michael’s, near the castle, is considered the chief, and part of 
the nave is thirteenth-century , there arc fourteenth- and 
eighteenth century additions and the chancel extension is modem 
A fifteenth century brass commemorates one of the de Warrennes, 
and there are other interesting monuments The church registers 
date from 1570 Tins church has absorbed the two early parishes 
of St Martin and St Andrews, now marked by the lanes named 
after them off High street At the North Wall is St John sub 
Castro, built m 1838 to replace a pre Norman church of con- 
siderable extent 'Ihe Saxon doorway has been built into the 
rew church as well as many interesting memorials All Saints’ 
is in Friars walk The low, square west tower is fifteenth 
century, and the rest of the church a reconstruction earned out 
in the last hundred jears The foundation is a very ancient one 
and quite probably this was one of the first churches John 
Stanfield of Lewes was the grandfather of John Evelyn, the 
diarist of the seventeenth century, who was also born in Lewes, 
and went to the grammar school there Stanfield was buried 
in the church in 1627 The three bells belong successively to the 
fifteenth sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and the church 
registers go back to 1561 This church has absorbed the old 
churches of St Sepulchre, Holy Trinity, St Nicholas and St 
Peter the Less, none of which now remain 
The churches outside the walls are St Anne’s, Westout, of 
substantially twelfth century work , with fine timber roofs, 
dating from 1538, and only the chancel arch is modem St 
Anne s absorbed the old parish of St Peter which, like most of 
the vanished churches, was a kving in the gift of the pnory of 
St Pancras, Lewes St John’s, Southover, is at the entrance to 
the great pnory, and its interestmg history 13 closely associated 
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ani <.£ di Wamnna, »d a ”•» ”* *' 5 u4f 11.= 

probably sigrufinng ,^^‘J^biack marble stone to the 

loveliest relic is the joint founders of 

bdy Gundrada, wife of - “pj ,he Latin inscription 

the pnory She died May and oietv. and con- 

commemorates her ^*2^ bijh. ^ ‘^^Sig the^cxavations for 
dudes with a prayer to f ^ J Gundrada and Wlham 
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Tlie Sussex /Irchxological Soacty also own Lewes Casile, 
^^hcreln are housed many interesting relics. This excellent piece 
of co-operation has assured to the town a comprehensive exhibition 
of all its most interesting possessions. 


The Downs to the Sea 

For miles around Lewes, from the Brighton to the Hastings 
roads, lies a gracious downland plain It is a simple task to re-create 
m mind our Saxon forefathers living upon this very land The 
little streams, such as those that feed the Rother and w md through 
Cross-m-Hand, with its fine group of windmills, Three Cups 
Corner, Cooper’s Hatch and the Droyle and Southease , their 
names alone spread a citarm over the map 

To the east is Chile hill, Mallmg-down and Saxon-down, 
where, from a height of 485 feet, the whole of the downs from Lewes 
to Beachy Head are in view John Evelyn’s grandfather endowed 
the little church of St Michael, South Mailing , the future 
diarist, then eight years old, laid the foundation stone m 
i6a8 In 1636 the vicar of Ringmer’s daughter, Anne Sadler, 
was married to John Harvard, who had been at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and later achieved fame as the founder 
of Harvard University, USA The Sussex family of Spnngett, 
also, were long seated in this district, and one of them 
married William Penn Gilbert \Vhitc (1720-93) held a curacy 
there at tme time during his quiet and happy fife Four years 
before he died, he published the Natural History and Anltqutltet 
of Selborne, stiU the rrfost widely read book of its type 
To the west arc Mount Harry and Ditchling beacon, the lughest 
crown of the Sussex downs, from which the weald spreads out 
like a fascinating relief map, with the forest a^vay to the north 
and the sea to the south 

On the south and south-west the doAvns descend to the coast 
The Newhaven way follows the valley of the Ouse Piddinghoe 
has the Begilded Dolphin inn, while St John's church is one of 
several m this valley with a circular tower. 

Newhaven is the modern port ; in olden days it was the village 
of Meeching Tlie drift of sand which set back Rye from the 
seashore, silted up the mouth of the Ouse at Seaford, so that in 
the sixteenth century the n\et burst its banks and made straight 
for the sea That ivas the beginning of a new-haven 

In the centre of the last tract of downland is Alfriston, on the 
river Cuckraere, one of the most beautiful little villages in Sussex. 
The valuable ornaments in Barbican House at Lewes came from 
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the populanty of seaside resorts near London s\hen travelling 
became easy St Leonards is tvitliin the borough to which it is 
joined bv a promenade three nwlcs long 

battle Abbey, seven mtits on the London road, vna founded by 
William I m thanUgiving for hisvictory, and m fulfilment of his 
vo\\ before the battle of Hastings , hcdiclnotlivctoscetheabbcy 
cnmpleled and twenty-nine years passed before it was consecrated 
in the names of the Trinity, the Virgin Mary and St Martin 
The beamiful Decorated gitcway is of the time of Edward III 
and the principal remains belong to the fifteenth century They 
indicate the once immense range of buddings of one of the 
richest monasicncs in Engliml At the Dissolution, m 1538, 
these lands were granted to sir Anthony Browne, K G , master of 
the horse to Henry VIII The church ind chapter house were 
destroyed and most of the cloisters, only the abbot's house being 
converted for the occupation of the new owner In I720thee5tate 
passed from the Brownes to the Wcl>stcrs, in which family it 
remains to day There was a break from 1855 to rpoi when the 
Vanes owned it This historic place is open to visitors every 
weekday, except Saturday afternoons 
Hurstmonceux, a fairy castle even more glamorous than I^eds 
or Bodiam, stands midway between Pevensey and Battle In 
contrast to the stone castles of the twelfth century, it is of brick 
and dating from 1440, forming the intermedivtc stage between 
feudal castle and modem mansion In rts entirety it was one of 
the largest places built of brick in those times The fifteenth* 
century buildings were still defensive m construction , and the 
battlcmcntcd gateway is a magnificent example of bnckwork, 
even in a corner of England where this class of building reached a 
high standard of perfection The castle, moated once again as it 
was in the Wars of the Roses, o%\c3 its restoration to sir Paul 
Latham, who completed the work m 1933 
The name is a conjunction of de Herst and de Monceux, two 
families connected by mamage soon after the Conquest A 
descendant brought the estate to the de Eienes by mamage early 
in the fourteenth century, and they built the present castle on 
the site of a former manor house From them it passed to the 
lords Dacre of the south, of whom the fifteenth baron was created 
earl of Sussex after his mamage to a natural daughter of Charles 11 
The castic ceased to be habitable after about 1776 Colonel 
Claud Ixiwther bought and restored it in igio Tlie present 
owner, sir Paul Latham, baronet, purchased it m 1931, and admits 
visitors on Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays, from May to 
September 

Brighton, or “ London-by-thc-sea,’’ ^ town of 150,000 
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Inhabitants would not be recognised at all by the little fishing 
Milage of Bnghthelmstone which preceded it The new town 
owed ns fame to doctor Russell of Lewes its distinction to the 
Prince Regent and hts friends from London and its size to the 
railway, which ever since 1841 has steadily improved its senicc 
between Brighton and the Mctrc^lis The electrification of the 
line has protided a tnent} minute scnice of trams cotenng the 
fifty miles m an hour 

Perhaps the least known store of antiquity in this distnct is the 
Marlipins the little Norman house at Shoreham b> sea, which once 
belonged to the prior of Lewes and is now a delightful museum. 

West Su sex 

Cjiicjiesteb 

The cathedral city is built upon a plain a little Icsa than 
100 feet above sea leiel, between the South Dowtis and the sea 
Although a good fi\e miles from the sea proper a channel which 
winds around the west side of Scisey gnes Chichester a harbour 
of Its own The coast road that runs the length of Wessex passes 
through the city, and it is directly connected with London by the 
I^man Stane street which ran onginally almost dead straight to 
Oorking, and w hich is sulk used on halt the journey to Ouncton 
hill , It comes m agam by Cotdwaliham and continues to 
Stri^ Green, near the Surrey borders Motorists who non come 
txnnng along the ten nulc stmght. through Bilhngshurst inJ 
Pulborough, are using the same fughway as did Llasius Vespasian 
This great Roman general had his niditaty quarters at Chichester 
at the same time t^t Christ wos preaching in Jerusalcnk ile it 
was who defeated Boadicea in East Angha and succeeded Nero as 
Roman emperor lie died in Rome m the year 79 This 
digression indicates the ancient importance of the city, which was 
called Rfgnum by the Romans, and is beheird to have been the 
C2p^ of the snaoit British pec^Ie, the Regent 

The pnnapal thoroughfares follow the Roman North, South, 
East and \\cst streets, with gates that stood formerly at each 
extremity, and were linked by w^ts one and a half miles in circum- 
ference These memories of tw thousand years aurvite in the 
elm shaded promenades of the cast and north wails 
The present name conuremoretes Ossa, the first king of the 
South Sixons—Cissa-tbcster, Uie city of Cissa Once the Saxon 
kingdom was estaWishcd, ihekrogbegantherebuningof thecity 
The South Saxons were conrerted to Christianity some time after 
the other Saxon peoples ; perhaps because of their faolatioa 
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bct\\cen Andreswcald forest and the sea It u~js also thought that 
the sea ran up into a gulf at both ends of the county, thus 
intensifjing its isolation Bede describes it as a province of 7,000 
pagan families when Wilfred was granted Sdscy to found a 
monastery in 681 Thirty years later Eadbcrt, abbot of Scisey, 
was consecrated Brst bishop of the south Saxons and had his see 
at Selsey The first Norman bishop, Stigand, arranged for its 
translation to Chichester, in 1070 where there would probably 
be only a wooden church at that time. 

PtAcrs OF Inthret 

The Cathedral was begun by Stigand's successor, bishop Ralpli, 
and the first portion consecrated by iioS 1 ire was a danger- 
ous enemy, and twice great damage was done to the church; 
on one occasion it took setenty years to effect repairs Most 
of the church belongs to the period between 1 199 and 1350 , the 
spire was begun m 1400, and sir Chnstopher Wren rebuilt the 
upper portion of it when he fixed a "pendulum” of his own 
design to counteract the force of the wind Bisliop Langton 
caused the campanile to be built about 1330 ITie collapse and 
rebuilding of the tower and spire in i8bi is still remembered 
The piers supporting the tower were discovered to be on the 
point of collapse A great effort was made to save the tower, 
workmen toiled day and night, at great pen! to themsehes, their 
work hindered by violent storms But it was too late, on 
February 20th the spire shot down telescopically into the church, 
an awesome sight witnessed by all the assembled totvnsfolk 
The reconstruction of the steeple was finished m 1867 

Although not great in size, the double row of aisles in the nave 
gwes a beautiful effect to the interior, which possesses fine 
memonals to the bishops and citizens of past times St George’s 
chapel was reconstructed as a memorial chapel of the Royal 
Sussex Regiment The Saxon sculptures and the wall paintings , 
the wood carving and the lovely stone tracery of the south 
window, are notable features, the library is a valuable one 
Bishop Langton’s campanile, or detached tower, contains the 
cathedral bells, and a great clock added in memory of dean Hook 

Town Buildings The market cross is one of the finest in 
England It was built about 1500, at the junction of the four 
iTsmw jAwO?, As* Abr psiw wbj* asiU aW.w 

dairy produce in the totvn, and to relieve them of payment of 
the usual market tolls The cross is octagonal in shape, with 
eight flying buttresses forming that number of arches leading 
to the interior The roof tapers gracefully to a lantern spire The 
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old clock w'as replaced in 1902, and in 192&-9 the cross ^va3 

thoroughly overhauled and restored 

Guildhall, m Priory park, is the original chancel of Greyfnars 
church Richard, brother of Henry III, who was caught hiding 
in the windmill at Lewes, after the battle of 1264, was patron of 
this foundation At the Dissolution the present building became 
the guildhall and shire court The Sussex Archaeological Society 
was responsible for the recent valuable restoration work 
The Council House, in North street, is eighteenth century, 
and contains some excellent paintings and old furniture In the 
course of building it, in J73t, the famous Pudens Stone was 
unearthed, now regarded as one of the treasures of England 
The stone is about three-quarters complete, and bears a Latin 
inscription It says 

“ The guild of Smiths and those in it who muuster in sacred things 
have at their own cost dedicated to Neptune and Minerva this Temple 
for the welfare of the Imperial hous*hold by the authority of Tibenus 
Claudius Cogtdubnus, legate of Augustus m Dritam, the site being 
given by Pudens, ton of Pudcntinus’* 

This wonderful relic preserves for us names that are mentioned 
in aeteral ancient chronicles, and in tbe New Testament, for 
St Paul sa>’8 '* Eubulus greeteth thee, and Pudens, and 

Linus, and Claudia, and all the brethren ’ (II Timothy iv, at ) 
Two exceptionally interesting places may escape the un- 
instructed visitor The workhouse, in Broylc road, is part of 
William Cawleys original hospital of St Bartholomew The 
small but beautiful chapel dates from 1626, and has survived for 
three hundred years, practically without alteration St Mary’s 
hospital IS an almshouse, the oldest in England, and unique , it 
lies between East street and Pnory road Originally a nunnery 
founded in 1229, it ^vas reconstructed as a hospital for eight old 
women after the Dissolution The mam building is a large 
fourteenth century hall, with lofty open timbered roof, divided 
into aisles which are again divided into the rooms where the 
inmates live The chapel, with lovely wood rarving, is beyond the 
hall The hospital has been extended recently to accommodate 
another four persons 

The Norman castle — the site was in Pnory park — was built 
by Roger de Montgomery, carl of Aiundcl, whose great estates 
extended into many parts of England 
’The oldest inn is probably the White Horse m South street , 
a posting house in the fifteenth century, it has been part of the 
city these five hundred years The hospitable doors of this, and 
the Angel and Dolphin, and others known and unknown, closed 
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when curfew tolled Their busy times were between 5 p m 
when work finished and dusk whm folks went to bed Curfew 
still tolls every evening in Chichester, but not so mercilessly 
The residential districts of the busy county town and cathedral 
city, both within the walls and in adjoining parishes, are charmine 
and well knosvn It is an agncultural centre , the industries 
include brewing and tanning and both the ales and the leather 
have acquired exceptional merit 


Abound Chiciiester 

Selsey Bill needs no /ntroduciion From Pagham to the 
Wttenngs this promonrory nos known from the beginning of the 
Sussex of the South Saxons and each has to this day its unspoilt 
little church and its favourite inn The situation is admirable, 
it gets all the breezes that blow yet is sheltered from the roughest 
weather by the Isle of \\ ight B shop Wlfrcd s first cathedral 
has vanished into the sea but there is an Early English church 
in Selsey village 

One of the oldest places near Chichester 1$ Boslum at the head 
of a creek adjoining that which goes to Dell quay The Saxon 
kings had a residence there , although no sign rcnuins of the 
palace, there is a church of undoubted Saxon construction 
iierbert de Bosham, secretary to archbishop Thomas i Decket, 
IS buned in the church , so is a daughter of King Canute, who 
had a castle at Bosham when he **took Wessex for himself* in 
lory 

Sognor Regis hie Littlchampton, is an example of a south 
coast fishing village that has bwme a seaside resort of some 
10000 residents, and receives as many visitors every summer 
Such towns are indeed of immense benefit to tliose who can 
escape from work In the inland centres 

Boxgrove is along the Roman Stane street, near Goodwood 
House TIus beautiful estate of the duke of Riclimond is known 
the world over for its race course and fashionable July tneciing 
which, since 1S02, has begun the social exodus from Ixindon 
TTie third duke commencwl the house some three jears earlier, 
being responsible for the design It is a notable mansion 
with fine furniture, pictures and plate, and is open to visitors on 
Mondays and Thursdays from April to July One of the pictures 
is sir Peter Lely s portrait of Frances Stuart, afterwards duchess 
of Richmond, the model of Roticr’s Britannia, who has figured 
on our coinage since the time of Charles II Goodwood Park is 
always open, less one day in each year, and contains vronderful 
cedars of Lebanon 
o* 
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TifE Downs 

Over the South Downs the roads lead through delightful 
country to\vards the pme woods of Midhurst and Petworth 
Midhurst is a small market town amid some of the finest scenery 
in Sussex The castle of the Bohuns gave it protection in the 
middle ages, notably m the thirteenth and fourteenth century 
The head of the house was carl of Hereford in 1199 and he ivas 
one of the twenty-five barons appointed to enforce the observance 
of Magna Carta Charters and privileges to hold fairs and 
markets were granted at an early date but the town did not main- 
tain Its rights, and was long governed by a bailiff appointed m 
the manorial courts Nevertheless, it sent a representative to 
parliament from 1300 to 1885 Sir Anthony Broivne owned 
Cowdray when, at the dissolution of the monasteries, he became 
master of Battle Abbey The last monk to quit uttered the famous 
Curse of Cowdray that “ by fire and water his line should come to 
an end and perish out of the land ” Two hundred and fifty years 
later it was fulfilled , Cowdray was destroyed by fire, its o%vner 
was drowned in Germany and his sister’s sons, the heirs, wtre 
drowned at Bognor Cowdray Castle is now in rums, it had 
belonged to the Irish family of Perceval, earls of Egmont, of whom 
the second earl’s son was Spencer Perceval, the prime minister 
who was murdered by a madman in the lobby of the house of 
commons on May nth, 1813 The estate, including the more 
«iodem house m Cowdray Park, was purchased by sir Wcetman 
Pearson, first viscount Cowdray, at the beginning of the present 
century 

The Spread Eagle is a fine old inn at Cowdray, dating from the 
fifteenth century 

Petworth stands upon a hill, about 200 feet high, which gives 
to Petworth Mouse a fine view, and makes the church steeple a 
landmark for miles around The house is now the seat of lord 
Leconficld, the most considerable landowner m England, de- 
scendant of the Seymours, who, m their turn, had succeeded to the 
original castle of the Percjs It was around that castle that the 
town nestled and grew strong, and it has knowm but three families 
in succession m occupation of the great house since William I 
granted the manor to William de Percy It ^vas held by twenty 
generations of his family, ending with the eleventh earl of 
Northumberland, whose daughter Elizabeth became by far the 
greatest heiress in England The vast estates of Alnwick, Syon, 
Petworth, together with Northumberland House at Charing 
Cross, London, were hers Suitors there were many , she was 
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twice a widow at the age of fiftceo Her portrait is at Petivorth. 
In 1682 she married the sixth duke of Somerset and he it was 
who built the present house Parts of the old Percy house remain, 
including the chapel, behind the fine stone front tliat looks on to 
the park Eiery Tuesday and Thursday the house is open to 
visitors, who then have the pnvilege 0/ enjoying the picture and 
sculpture gallery, the reception rooms, where ^cre is delightful 
endcncM of William Turner s frequent visits to the house, and the 
carved room decorated entirely by Gnnling Gibbons, the portraits 
set in frames of the master s carving Other countiy houses may 
offer greater magruficenee, but none is more beautiful than 
Petworth The park twelve miles in circumference, provides a 
fitting setting for the house On the death of the seventh duke of 
Somerset, the Somerset titles remained with a Seymour, but the 
Percy estates passed through the female line to the duke of 
Northumberland Petworth passed by special remainder to 
the Wyndhams, of whom the present lord Leconfield is the 
head and lord lieutenant of the County 
Delightful country lies towards Pulborough, from whence the 
Atuq valley leads to Arundel Arundel Castle li joined as by a 
golden thread to the hamlet of East Wynch in N )rfo 1 k, where the 
first Howard of Norfolk emerged into prominence The present, 
the sixteenth duke of Norfolk and thirty seventh earl of Arundel, 
IS the premier peer and carl marshal of England and head of one 
of the most illustrious families in the world Kis castle of Arundel 
was built by Roger de Montgomery upon Saxon foundations 
attributed to King Alfred The property came to the Howards 
through the FitzAlans, whose twenty-two earls m succession were 
all intimately associated with Sussex and the castle of Lewes 
Of the present castle at Arundel, the great keep is pre Norman , 
the tower and the ether towers (since restored) are late 
tkirteemn ccotary Cromirdl s troops destroyed the best of the 
castle in 164410 1649, and soit was Im for nearly a Century The 
restoration was begun at the end of the eighteenth century , as 
recently as 1890 the late duke cuTicd out the principal new works 
m accord with the old style of the original castle It is open to 
visitors on Mondaj-s and Thursdays in August and September , 
the park of 1,200 acres is always open, less one day m the year 
The FitzAlan chapel is also open to visitors, except on Sundays 
and at Chnstmas and Easter The temptation to continue the 
story of the Howards, touched upon m a preceding chapter on 
East Anglia, must be resisted The admirable book of the family 
by G Brenan and E P Statham should be read by anyone who 
desires to know it at length 

The town of Arundel, sheltered beneath Castle hill, was first 
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mentioned in the ninth century The first charter was granted by 
Elizabeth, and the town preserves to this day the charm and 
dignity of Its years St Nicholas church is cruciform in design, 
with a central tower Tlie r|teAlan chapel is wthin, and contains 
monuments of former earls , this chapel in the protestant church 
IS the private property of the duke of Norfolk, and is privileged to 
be screened off from the remainder of the building The Norfolk 
Arms up the steep hill leading uesUvards out of the town, is the 
best known hostelry A trade m corn and timber is carried on at 
Arundel, and the nver is famed for mullet “ A Chichester lobster, 
a Selsey cockle, an Arundel mullet, a Pulborough cel, an Amberley 
trout,” are reckoned with the best of their kind anywhere 
Amberley and Washington are in delightful surroundings, 
while the view from Duty hill is one of the finest of the Sussex 
A%eald, that lies beU\een the North and South Downs 

Broadwater, at the cross-roads outside Worthing, is actually the 
oldest portion of the bcttcr-kno\vn seaside resort St Mary’s at 
Broadw ater is a very fine church in the Norman-Transitional style 
All around are parishes engaged m extensive market gardening, 
fruit and flower growing for the London market 
To the east of the London-Worthing road, where the Do^vn3 
average 600 feet above the sea, are two of the largest early Britisli 
earthworks in England Cissbury camp covers sixty acres, and 
consists of an oval fosse and vallum , nearby are fifty circular pits, 
forty feet deep with lateral tunnels, these latter attributed to flint 
miners of the neolithic age, the period immediately preceding 
that in which metals were first used by man, and the time when 
he changed from a cave-man savage to a husbandman capable of 
making and using implements and utensils of real craftmanship 
Cbanctonbury Ring is about two miles north-west of Steymng 
A hiJJ, S14 feet high, is the centre of the camp, protected by a 
great oval rampart, 500 feet by 400 feet, with outposts runmng 
380 yards m two directions Numerous neolithic flint implements 
had been found before the excavations of 1909 revealed a late 
Roman settlement, with the usual ojrster shells, and coins covering 
the years ad 54 to 375 

Gravetje Manor, West Grinstead, was the home of Thomas 
Robinson, who more than anyone encouraged the style of garden- 
ing that IS now most prevalent m England He led the revolt 
against the unnatural artificiality of Victorian planmng His own 
fteacrfrArf gartfea he hss iVfr ft? ihc astivn 
Rather more than half-way between London and Worthing is 
the substantial market town of Horsham, an important place m 
the twelfth century Old inns, such as the Anchor, the Black 
Horse, and the ICing’s Head, have seen traffic pass from the road? 
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to the railways, and back again to the roads In Carfax (a name 
m use only here and at Oxford), the centre of ihe four ways into 
the torni, IS an iron ring survmi^ evidence of bull baiting St 
Maty’s church is an E^y En^^ budding with several fine 
monuments, includmg some to members of the Shelley family 
The stormy poet was himself a man of peaceful Sussex, bom in an 
adjoining village, at Field Place, Wamh^ His father was a 
wealthy landowner in the county, and bter a baronet Agricul- 
tural produce, including nulling and tanning are the principal 
industries 

Christ’s Hospital, the Bluecoat school, at West Horsham was 
founded by Edward VI in 1555 and once occupied the site of the 
Greyfnars monastery in Newgate street London Theboys’ school 
was moi ed to its present buildings in 1902 the girls’ section having 
gone to a new house at Hertford in 1778 Charles Lamb num 
faered amongst the great English essayists, and coming into his 
own after the centenary of his birth m 1934, was a scholar at 
Christ 8 Hospital from 1782-9, when it was still m London 
As we bid oa rnoir to Susser where the level plain rests 
between the South «itd the North IJoivds, me come to reahse nfty 
Kipling’s lines find an echo in the hearts of all Sussex folk. 

' Cod gives zU men sR earth to love, 

But since man s heart u small 
Ordains for each one spot shall prore 
Oelovid overall 

I^ch M h(s ^tee and I rejoice 
The let bee fallen to me 
In a fair ground— m a fair grtnind— 

Yu, Sussex by the sea I 


DISHES THAT MAY BE SAMPLED 
South Dorni lamb Sussex ale 

Pigeon pie, with bacon Fish 


BOOKS Wliai MAY BE RF\D 
Harrison Ainsworth Otingdrais (7r<mge (Charles II) 

Henry C Bailey Storm and Trrasurt (End of eighteenth century) 
George Bartram (Henry Atlon) The L^thorman (Smugglers ) 
Hilaire Belloc The Haunted House 
R H Benson The King 1 Achietement 
William Black novels of 
R D Biackmorc Ahee-Lorratne 

Frederick Breton God Sore England {Cinque Ports, fifteenth century) 
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\mcent Drown The Ghr} oj ilie Abyts 

Henry St John Cooper The Gallant iMer (Ashdown Forest) 

Wanvick Deeping his novels of I ast Sussex 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle Rodney Slone (Farly nineteenth century ) 

Mrs Henry Dudeney St«y o/Suran, and other novels 

lickner Edwardes novels of. 

Rev T Edwardea The Honey Star Tansy 
JefTcry Famol The luring Mystery SirydinDenng Another Day 
Gilbert Frankau Peter Jackson Csgar Merchant (Shorcham, 
) 

Graham Greene The Man )1 i/A<n (Smugglers ) 

H Rider Haggard The lirgitt of the iSun (Hastings, fifteenth 
century ) 

Frederic Harrison Rupert Dudletgh (Dnghlon ) 

Sheila Kaye Smith novels of 

Nora Kent liarrtn Lands and other novels 

Rudyard Kipling Puck of Pooh t Hill and certain of tus short stones 
S P D Mata Prolie Lady and other novels of the Drighton coast 
A E \V Mason The tf itness for the Defence 
Viola Meynell Cross in Hand Farm 
Alfred Olivant Ta-o Men 

Maud Rawson The Apprentice (Ujc >n early nineteenth century) 
Pales of Rye Tonm (From sixteenth to nineteenth centuries) 
Morlae of Cascony (End of thirteenth century ) 

Ernest Raymond WanJerhghl and other novels 
Helen Roberts novels of 
Andrew Soutar Not Mentioned and other novels 
JJ. Q Wells The I [heels of Chance 

L. \\hitechurch Mixed Relahcns and other novels 
bee also The Hoteards by G Drenan and L P Statham and 
idel Borough and Castle by G W Eustace the Sussex County 
Maga-’tne and the novels of the South Downs, some of which are 
mentioned m the county of Kent. 



SURREY 


S URREY was the last ot the counties to concede a large 
part ot Its territory to the greater London nhich has 
absorbed much of its individuality, except around Guild* 
ford and the boundaries near Hampshire and Sussex Although 
one of the smaller counties in point of area it is densely populated 
near London, where a large proportion of tt$ million inhabitants 
live 

The northern boundary of Surrey is the Tliames , to the cast, 
Kent, to the v>est Bcrkslure and Hampshire, to the south, 
Sussex. This httle temwry, just one-half the sire of Sussex, « the 
” south reidm " of the Saxons The memorials to so ancient a 
connection ate found m the old towns of Guildford Kingston, 
Richmond and Crojdon, and Aeir hamlets The metropolitan 
police boundary, to iihich tee adhere, starts from the Thames 
near Surbiton, cuts the mam road betteeen Epsom and r.*a(hcr- 
head, and approaches Reigate and Redhill, before tunung north- 
Meat to the Kentish border at Riggin lIilJ 
Outside the suburban touns there is still evident a pleasant 
country air, a charmiog and picturesque scene amidst broad heaths 
and commons It is not, howescr, a fertile land, and its still con 
aiderable agricultural interests are confined in the mam to sherp- 
graring on the North Downs and fruit, /lower and iTgetabIc 
gardening for the London nurlct Taper mills on the l\andlc, 
mimng for fuller’s earth, and lavender growing at Mitcham, have 
been known for a great many years 
The county IS dmded neatly into north and south bj the Tarn- 
ham-Guildford-Dorking-Redhill road Tram the TJiamcs wife} 
the land rises stcadil} until, along this dividing road, the highest 
points m the North Downs are reached Box hill (590 feet) at 
Dorking, and Leith hill (965 feet) about three miles south of that 
town, arc the best knowm and highest m the south-east of rngland 
In between these heights lie a chain of landmarks, from tlie Devil s 
Punch Bowl m the w«t (S95 feet) to WoWingham m the east (797 
feeth while south of the dnid ngroad the landfalls away shajply 
to the weald of Sussex. 

In spite of the htlls, Surrey has not got a river that is all lU 
own, though Uie M ey and the Mole, which come from Hampshire 
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and Susses respectively and Hnd their wzy through the Do^vn3 
to the Thames, arc essentially of Surrey, and each has its local 
tributaries 

The happy hunting-ground of Londoners, snatching a brief 
respite, IS Dorking and Bo* hill, or the Tliames from Kingston 
to Runnymedc, and Virginia Water , or the district of ramham, 
Friday Street and Chiddingfold, Slicre and Detchuorth The 
commons at Chobham, Ranmorc and Holmwood, Epsom Dowms, 
and Riddlesdown at Sanderstead, arc also faiouritc haunts 

Of the historic houses, such as Claremont at Esher, or Nonsuch 
on the Lpsom road, or Addington near Croydon, little is left to 
mark their passing Sutton Place, Clandon and Albury parks and 
Peper Ilarow, all of them near Guildford, arc fine Surrey homes, 
and occupied still, as is Dcnbics near Dorking, the residence of 
lord Ashcombe, lotd-Ucutcnant of the county 

Administration The Surrej county council functions, for 
certain purposes, at Guildford and, for others, at Kingston-upon- 
Thames There arc 14 hundreds and 138 civil parishes Croydon, 
Reigate, Richmond and Wimbledon are boroughs, and there 
are numerous large urban districts 

The diocese of Vinebester includes part of Surrey, and 
Southtvark the remainder 

Communications So near I^ndon, the county is naturally 
a maze of roads, with old mam roads still preserving their rightful 
places The Portsmouth, the Dognor, the Brighton and the 
Eastbourne roads ha\e scarcely chmged their course, with the 
exception of the bye-passmg of the largest towns None is a 
Roman road, except for such bits of Stane street, from Chichester, 
as survive at Ockley and Dorking, and of a section between 
Godstonc and East Gnnstead 

Earldom William de Warrenne was the first Nortrum earl of 
Surrey, and sheriff of both Sussex and Surrey The earldom con- 
tinued in his family till the days of Edward III, w hen it passed to 
the FitzAlans and Mowbtays, and thence to the Howards of 
Norfolk The earldom of Surrey is now held by the dukes of 
Norfolk 

Regiment The Queen’s Regiment (West Surrey) is the and 
Foot, and tvas raised in i66r to defend Tangier, part of the dowry 
which Catherine of Braganza brought to Charles 11 John 
Churclull, after%vard3 duke of Marlborough, was a subaltern in 
the regiment The depot is at Guildford 

The East Surrey Regiment is the 31st Foot, raised m 1702, 
and the 70th in 1756 , the former served as marines at Gibraltar 
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and elsewhere At Dettingeo George fl chnstened them the 
“ Young Buffs ” The depot is at Kingston upon«Thames 

Coat of Aiwis of the Couwtt A shield vertically divided 
into blue and black and across the middle of it a bar similarly 
divided intp ermine and gold above the bar a gold crowm and a 
silver sprig of oak These were granted in 1934. The blue and 
gold colours arc from the arms of the Warrennes, earls of Surrey , 
the black from those of Guildford and Godalming, and the 
emune from those of Richmond The crown stands for Kingston- 
upon-Thames, and the oak not only represents tlie rural aspect of 
the county but is also taken from the heraldry of the Fitzalan and 
Norfolk carls of Surrey 

Newspapdis The Surrey Comet published at Kingston, dates 
from 1854, and gives a survey of the county news There are the 
Surrey Times, the Surrey HeraU, and local paper* dealing with 
more limited areas , the Thames Valley Times, for instance, 
published at Richmond 


KrsflSTON AND DisTfftcr 

Kingston upon-Thames t* practically a suburb of London, 
and, including Surbiton, Norbiton and New Malden, it becomes a 
more tlucWy populated centre every year Its history goes back 
to the early Saxon kings, from whom the name derives— that <s, 
the town of the king where he had his palace Egbert, first of the 
kings of England, held 4 great council at Kingston more than 
J.ioo years ago Royal property at the time of the Domesday 
Survey, the town was granted a charter of incorporation, and had 
Its merchant guild Six centuries ego the first of its elected repre- 
sentatives WTre sent to parliament. In St Mary s chapel, umdi 
collapsed m 1730, some of the early kings were crowned , the 
coronation stone, now presened near the market square, is the 
survnving relic of those earliest days of the story of Kmgston 
The new guildhall, erected in 1935, is a fine building which, 
with the mellowing of the years to come, will add to tlie dignify of 
the ancient town 

Richmond is a similar instance of a later royal connection, 
and of a town that has trebled its population since 1876 Situated 
on the Thames, unlv rune miles from Hyde Park Corner, the erst- 
while 3Vest Sheen, a mere liamlet of Kings'on, now extends over 
Kew, Pe'ersham and part of Mortlake flic old name of Uest 
Sheen, or Schene, t* &ion, zml it has been a royal manor since 
s ta6 Edward III enlargerj the manor house to the dimeaiioRs 
cf a palace, bu' it was destrojed by fife irt 1499 Henry MI 
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restored the buildings, and ga\c to the tonn its name of Rich- 
mond In tJiat palace Queen Hiaalieth died It was dismantled 
m the eighteenth century, but the public interest revived just 
before the Great War, and tlie restoration of the remains w'as 
undertaken and completed in 1919 'I he old deer park runs along 
the river bank and is open to the public, as is Richmond Park, 
a rojal park eleven miles in circumference, and first enclosed in 
1637, in tlic centre is ^Vhlte I^odge, where Queen Mary was 
born m 1867 The observatory dates from 1768 The terrace 
gardens, commanding a magnificent view of the Thames as it 
sweeps around to Twickenham, were opened to the public only m 
1886 At the end of the terrace stood the famous Star and Garter 
hotel, which opened its doors in 1738, and was demolished m 1919 
to make w ay for the present home for disabled soldiers and sailors 
Maid of Honour Row was built for the ladies of the court of 
the future Queen Caroline, and the particular kind of cheese- 
cakes made and sold in the town since 1723 arc called maid of 
honour cakes The connection with rojal residents is matched 
by a great list of poets, writers and painters Chaucer, Bacon, 
\\ilham Temple, James Thomson Pope, Swift and Stella, George 
Eliot, Joshua Re>no!ds and William Turner, make a formidable 
array St Mary s cliurch has many very interesting memorials 
The attendant parishes of Kevv, Petersham and Mortlake are 
all of them ancient and interesting Petersham is " Peter’s dwell- 
ing,” where there was a fishery of eels and hmprejs belonging to 
the abbej of St Peter at Chertsey The manor passed to the 
Crown m 1415, and was granted to William Murray (1639), 
earl of Djsart, whose heiress married the carl of Lauderdale and 
whose descendant still occupies beautiful Ham House There 
IS also a church of St Peter, consecrated in 1505, but dating 
mainly from 1790 Mortfakc is where the celebrated seventeenth 
century tapestries were produced in a factory set up in 1616, said 
to be the first of its kind in England The manor house was for 
long a residence of the archbishops of Canterbury, conveniently 
near the royal palace at Richmond To-day there is a famous 
brewery , and, just beyond the railway bridge, the finishmg 
point of the Oxford and Cambridge boat race, an event which 
could have assumed national importance only in such a sporting 
land as England is Kevv, formerly a hamlet of Kingston, adjoins 
the old deer park along the Thames bank When the new Thames 
wi!? baxk bjs? Anwai of prA? cfuei'A'iTgff ^ greaf 

age One of the first lustorical references to the place is the court 
rolls of Henry VII (1485-1509) In Elizabeth’s day her favourite, 
Robert Dudley, earl of L«eester, owned the house which 
George III purchased m 1781 and re named Kew Palace Queen 
Charlotte died there, and the house, now open to the public, 
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contains mementoes of Geo^ III and his family Other royal 
Villas were pulled down in i8<^, but the cottage and bird 
sanctuary still remain in a tviW garden Keiv is the popular 
name of the Royal Botanic Gardens which were formed from aSS 
acres taken from the grounds of the palace and its attendant 
residences Originally private these owe their origin to William 
Turner, the father of English botany, and to the work of great 
botanists such as sir Joseph Banks (1772-1820) and his successors 
The systematic introduction of plants from abroad had begun 
forty years before the gardens were thrown open to the public 
in 1841 There are now 24 000 specimens and the object of the 
society is the continual advancement of the stud) of plant life 
The great flagstaff 215 feet high, nas presented by British 
Columbia The house m the meadows across the nver is histone 
Syon (m Middlesex) and belongs to the duke of Northumberland 

The ravr Tha/nes in Surrey The Thames at Richmond is still 
tidal — sixty miles from the sea — and few nicrs m Europe hate 
such re^Iar tides Old Thames was much beloved m the heyday 
of the Surrey towns w« hate mentioned Even now the long 
summer days resound to the hoots of crowded ntcr steamers 
ncgotiatiQg the locks on tbeir way to and from Richmond, 
Kingston, Hampton Court, Staines, ISindsor and Oxford. 

Riverside places are among the most ancient, for instance, as 
fords before the days of bridges , although the very business of 
theu tr^e had obliterated most of the remains, there are towns, 
such as Cbertsey, with an uninterrupted history of nearly 1,300 
yeara The old seten arch bndge there, that hula Surrey and 
Kfiddlesex, is very modem compared with the Benedictine abbey 
of St Peter, foui^ed m the year 666, which owned fishenes and 
granges far ^eld in Surrey Bede sa)'s that St Peter's was founded 
by Earconwald, ” bishop of the East Saxons m the city of London ” 
whose Sister founded the abbey at Barking, in Essex, about the 
same time Runnymede is in hfiddlesex, although faang Surrey, 
and there the great charter was signed The house on the island 
has a stone table said to mark the spot where the ceremony of 
1215 took place VTrgima Water is an artificial lake, in the beauti- 
ful surroundings of \Vind«r forest, which extends to Bagshot, 
one of the few towns on the brief section of the great west of 
England road that touches Surrey The duke of Connaught has 
his residence at Bagshot Park 

There is no lack of communication between the Tliames and 
Guildford, through distnets iliat are coming increasingly within 
the residential areas of London The railway has most to do with 
suburban developments, for examjde, ^\oklng, where the old 
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town still remains, and a new one, near the station, has sprung 
up with a population of over 26,000 

Guildford 

One of the most pleasantly situated county towns in England, 
Guildford, has preserved a remarkable unity of the ancient and the 
modem There the charm of the south is well illustrated , the 
hills rise suddenly from the plain, and are vantage points for a 
lonely panorama of country flic High street itself is a steep hill 
with the valley of the Wey at the bottom, and another hill rising 
from the opposite bank It was to the left of the High street, 
looking towards the river, that old Guildford began its story, 
probably about the time that King Alfred was organising his 
arrangement of the shires as part of a plan of defence against 
the Danes From the Norman Conquest, it passed through 
the normal stages of development of an English town First, the 
Normans built a new stone castle on the htll commanding the 
river and the Portsmouth road They may have rebuilt a former 
Saxon fortification Beneath the castle walls, and nearest the river, 
a colony of tradesmen and small farmers grew up, who Sounshed 
or declined with the fortunes of the lord With improvement of 
the means for inter*trading, the weavers and dyers of wool m 
this case expanded their business and sought their customers 
farther and farther afield , they saw the necessity of co operation 
and formed a merchant guild $0 important that m the days of 
Henry III they obtained the grant of a charter, which set out their 
privileges and trading rights, and the merchants, in fact, governed 
the small, prosperous town The steady growth of trade co- 
incided with the decline of military enterpnses Peace became 
profitable Henry VIII’s charter of 1488 refers to a mayoral 
jurisdiction, and the town may be said to have reached the height 
of CIVIC dignity at that time The increasing number of people, 
and the continued acquisition of wealth, called for houses, 
churches and public buildings that would refiect the pride 
and serve the convenience of the citizens , the incentive to 
movement demanded roads and inns Representatives of all these 
developments are to be found Guildfonl Castle was one of de 
Warrennes*, and a royal residence in the days of Stephen It then 
declined, and royal visitors in later times usually stayed in one of 
the rehgious houses The castle keep and the beautiful gardens 
are now maintainecf tor the puhfic enjoyment 
Places op Interest 

Guildhall in High street marks the next stage in progress, and 
its most pronunent outward feature, the projecting clock, is a 
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lesson m guild management 'Hie Imilding is of bnck and timber, 
of tbe late se\ enteenth cenluty , the front is of carved woodwork. 
With an oierhangmg first storej, and an open bell turret at the top 
The essence of the trade guil^ was that of complete protection, 
so that when, in 1683 John Aylward, who was not a Guildford 
man, wanted to set up his sign as a clockmalcer he was refused 
admittance, and had to keep outside the jurisdiction of tbe guild 
But John was an astute fellow, and he and his son went to work and 
made a fine clock which they presented to the town, and were 
thereupon admitted to its freedom John Aylward s clock svaa 
erected on the then new front of the guildhall and 15 still the 
town clock. Wthin, the pictures, plate and furtushings are well 
worth the modest trouble of asking for permission to view them 
In addition to the guildhall collection, the Surrey Archsological 
socic^, and the corporation, maintain a museum of local antiquities 
near the castle 

Hiitorie Hausts The houses of the principal residents were in 
High street In the seventeenth century it was the street, with 
gabled houses whose upper storeys overhung the footway Such 
ironwork as was used, particularly signs and firebacks, came from 
Sussex No 25 IS a typical example of excellent seventeenth’ 
century building Near the Epsom road is the remains of Somerset 
House, above the modem shops , once a half way house of the 
great duke of Somerset when he was building Petworth House, 
about 1682 Sculler but very charming red brick houses may be 
seen around St Mary’s chux^ 

Of the monastic and scholastic buildings there is a lovely 
example in the Jacobean bnck built Abbot’s hospital, also m the 
High street It was founded as an almshouse, in 1619 by John 
Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury before and dunng the Common’ 
wealth, and s native of Guildford Tbe central gatehouse leads 
to 3 quadrangle, the skyline broken by the twisted chimneys of 
the penod. In the masters’ room, Monmouth spent a night on 
way from H^pshire to the Tower In High street, again, 

IS the grammar school of a century earlier, fouaded by Robert 
Bedungham m ryoq , further benefactions were conferred upon it 
when the Edward VI grammar schools were built from part of the 
proceeds of the dissolved monasteries Nothing remains but a 
memory, and perhaps the windows of the chapel at Abbot's hos- 
pital, of the Uomiucan fnan. who lived on the nver-side; 
Fnary street and Walnut Tree close mark the site of their Ian<b 
Pnnee Henry, son of Edward I, died in Guildford m 1274, and 
the monastery was founded as a memonal to him ; Henry VI 
and Henry VIH enjoyed tiw ho^iudt^ of the fnars, and tbe 
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Utter monarch reccncd the Scottish plenipotentiary at the frnry 

when the treaty of 1534 tvas signed The Crutched fnars had 

their house at the upper end of High street, where it forks fo 

Tpsom, but of this, as of a probable Carmelite house, no traces 

remain 

Churches • Tlie cathedral church of the new diocese of 
Guildford is Holy Tnnitj, opposite iUjbot's hospital There is 
a massive monument to the founder of the hospital, and to 
Arthur Onslow, speaker of the house of commons, and a member 
of the earl of Onslow’s familj, seated at Onslow Park, for long 
intimately associated with the town St Mary’s is mainly 
twelfth century, and the most interesting church of the district 
Across the river is St Nicholas’s, rebuilt xn 1875, but containing 
the old Loseley chapel with all its ancient memorials 

Hostelries Two important inns, the Crown and the White 
Hart, once faced one another across the High street, where 
Simpson s and Sainsbury's shops now stand As the mns were 
the headquarters, respectnely, of the tones and (he whigs, there 
was often trouble 1 Before then the Lion was the largest mn, and 
It stood about Market street Pepys tells us how, when he staged 
there in 1661, he went into the gardens and <|ut some asparagus 
for supper whjch turned out the “ best that I ever ate m my life ” 
In High street the present Angel hotel is an old place with huge 
vaults said to have stored the wines of Henry III The entry and 
parts of the courtyard are Tudor 
The workers in iron and the weavers of cloth have gone The 
twentieth'Century trade is agncuItUral, with substantial interests 
in flour milling and brewing 

Guildford Im had many benefactors, whose presentation of 
open spaces and public gardens add dignity to the town and open 
up sketches of landscape typical of the best in Surrey Stoke 
Park IS the largest open space , it was purchased by the town m 
1925 In that direction, also, is the Quarry At the other end 
IS ^ck’s Close, a charming little park presented to the town, 
which also gives access to the Guildford caverns, source of most 
of the very hard local chalk used for buildmg purposes The 
most accessible vantage point from High strcctis through Tunsgate 
to the castle and Warwick's Dench The fine sweep of country 
extends from south east to south-west, from Albury and Pitch 
hill across Peper Harow and the Devil 3 Punch Bowl at Hmdhead 
Chantry woods is a favoured haunt beyond Warwick’s Bench 
For another fine stretch of country at the north side it is neces- 
sary to cross the Wey bridge and climb The Mount It was the 
old coaching road to Winchester, before the less steep exit was 
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made to join up \\ lUi the old road a imie or two awaj at the disused 
toll house From this point, it is a short distance to Puttenham 
heath, Compton and St Catherine’s hill Compton is f.jned for 
the picture gaJler}, containing a trprescntalire coUeclicn of the 
tvorltsofG F ^Vatts The gaJJeiyiaopen to the public eicry day 
except Thursdajs and it inJJ be visited by eierjone interested 
in the Victorian painter, whose “ Sir Galahad ” is his most 
popular work The chapel turns at St Cathenne’s are on the 
Site of a pilgnro’s way from the w«st to Canterbury Loselcy 
House is a Tudor manor house, whose otnsers were for long 
assoaated wnth the life of Guildford- 

There arc tBt) other hiUs of note PcivJey JuJJ, off the Epsom 
road, leads to Merrow doima and Ke\Tland:> comer, perhaps the 
best-known iiewpoint of all Merroiv downs haie now been 
preserved from the hands of the builder for all time The old 
gabled inn in Merrow village dates from 1615 Clandon Park 
belongs to the carl of Onslow, and across the Tilling bourne is 
Albury House, the property of the duke of Northumberland , 
the church in the park, and the footpath across to Shere are both 
delightful The Silent Pool is at Alburj, a uny lake m a perfect 
natural setting, and all the way along me valley of the Tilling' 
bourne is >ery lovely 

Prom thenterWey, Cuildfordrisesmajestically, with the castle 
standing guard 'fhere is charming country towards Sutton Place, 
one of the best and most mteresung of Surrey manor houses 
Henry VIII granted the manor to sir Richard ^Vestoa in lyai, 
and It is one of the finest examples of the age of transition from the 
fortified castle to the comfortable marsion in Tudor domestic 
architecture It is constructed of tern cotta and bnck, without 
any dressing of stone, and the window jambs, doonvays, and 
parapets are also of moulded bnckwork. The duke of Sutherland 
owns Sutton Place 

In this comer of Surrey the noteworthy places are legion 
Shere, one of the prettiest villages in the county, is approached 
direct by the Dorking road, or preferably bj way of the valley of 
the TiUmgboume, and the pathway across Albury Park. Hie 
WTiite Horse, a typical Surr^ tavern, has a bnck fcc place, the 
appropnatc setting for an old GrcbacL, and a goodly array of 
shining brass and pewter From the village, the IVhite downs 
nse immrgly on one side and the woods towartfa Abinger and 
Ilolmbury on the other Due south to the Sussex border hes 
a tyjical comer of England Surrounding the village greens is 
rcpoited the same peacehi! scene, the neighbourly cottages, 
the smithy and the stores, the diurdi and the mn, and 1! there 
is no maypole and few horses, the rustic stece is not spoiled by 
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the quickening of time In this circle arc Wonersh, Cranleigh 
'ind Ewhurst ; and, by Godalmmg, Witlcy, Chiddingfold, 
Dunsfold and Alford, and Haslemere The lofty promontory of 
Blackdown, near Haslemere, provides an unsurpassed \ lew, from 
a height of 900 feet, over the weald ind the do%vns At Aldworth 
House, on the eastern slope of the wild moor that is Blackdow-n, 
Tcnnjson lived for twcnlj -three )cars, and there he died in 1892 
The wooded way leading to Haslemere, known as Tennyson lane, 
IS one of the loveliest of Surrey lanes 
The Crown inn at Chiddingfold is a reminder of the nearness 
of Sussex , a heavily tiled and crccpcr-clad old house, built of 
local materials and weathered to a fine hue From Pitch hill, 
the remains of a Roman road has been traced across country to 
Stane street, near Row hall windmill 
On Portsmouth road, Surrej ceases and Himpshire begins 
at the Devil s Punch Bowl No one who has come across Hmdhcad 
rammon and swept round the curve into full view of Hinchcombe 
Bottom, and away towards Frensham, will forget this picture of 
Surrey. It is a complete contrast to the plains in the north of the 
county Ihe road from Hmdhcad to Famham follows pne of the 
mtle border tracks that always hate a peculiar fascination,— 
the memory, maybe, of an ancient timewhen boundaries separated 
kingdoms instead of counties The river Wey comes in near 
Frensham, and the line of Goose Green and Alice Holt forest 
indicates the adjoining county of Hampshire 
Farnham early obtained the privileges of a chartered totvn owing 
to its belonging to the bishops of Winchester It declined m 
import^ce, howeter. and had ceased to be an incorporated 
borough by 1789 It is now an agricultural centre, including one 
of the few hop districts in Surrey St Andrew’s, a noble church 
in the Nomian^ransitional style, is evidence enough of former 
consequence palace of ihc bishops of Winchester rises above 

the town, which belonged to them even before 1066 Tliere was 
a castle on the hill in the twelfth century, but the present buildings 
are mainly of the seventeenth Magnificent cedars of Lebanon 
pace the lawns William Cobbett (1762 1835) was bom at the 
house ^at is now the Jolly Fanner He it was who wrote about 
the Rural Rides he had taken in most parts of England 
Waverley a^ey nuns he by a stream about two miles from 
Farnham This was the first Cistercian monastery m England, 
founded in 1128 by William Gil&rd, bishop of Winchester It 
took imny jeara to build— the chapel was not dedicated till 
1278 but when the buildings were finished their precincts 
covered sixty acres and were numbered among the largest in 
the land 
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"nje ten miJes to GuildSord siozrg the Hog's Back is an exhilara 
ting main road. The hiUs to the nght are about 50Q feel high, 
and through a gap here and there may be seen the pfain bc>-ond, 
while to the left a wide flat land stretches an-ay to Chobham Ridges 


Dorking 

The old Epsom-IiCathcthead-Dorking road is hardly rccogms 
able since the construction of by passes But they ha>e 
opened up graceful new Mstas at nearly every turn Dorking 
Itself IS now almost entirely residential, and the centre for some of 
the most frequented place* among the finest scenery in Surrey 
The Jiteraiy a»ociations of the distnet are remarkable The 
King’a Head m North street is considered to be the original 
Marquis of Granby of Ptekmek Papexi At Deepdene, now a 
hotel, Benjamin Disraeli wrote Conxngtby Camilla Lacey, 
opposite Burford Bndgc, was the home of Fanny Burrey , she 
huilt it at the end of the eighteenth century, and there she was 
Visited by sir Walter Scott fhe ongina] house n-as burned down 
in 19:9 George Meredith Ined nearby for many years At 
Burford Bridge, Keats was well known and Kelson was a nsitor. 
The White Horse is another inn of the sctenteenih century 
Box hiK, a detached spur of the North Downs, about a mile 
north of Dorking, nses to a height of 590 feet, and takes its 
Mine from the numerous bot Uees that grow upon it 'Die view 
from the hiU is magnificent, and is preserved for all lime ilirough 
the gift of the late Leopold Solomona, now ves'ed in the National 
Trust. From Leith hiU, nearly four miles to the south, the loh/eat 
point in the south etisf of England the whole level plain into 
Sussex and the South Downs is clearly visible On the summit 
IS a tower built, in 17C6, by Ricliard Ifull, a folly, the reason for 
its budding as for its retenuon being unknown 
Ockley is a charming replica of a Tudor village All the 
houses and cottages are in harmony, spread around the large 
Ercen, to one side of the Roman Stone street , in the ni.ildle, the 
pump, oa one side tlie church, and on anoth'f the Red Eton, with 
r-eidi hill rising to the north- *111/* is the traJitiooal liati’e- 
ficld of 857, when the Danes sufTered one of their greatest defeats 
at the hands of King Affrcd s forces. 

The Rcigate district approaches the borders of Kent The 
Bighton road used to traverse the long 11 gh street of Crciy Jon, 
s itrtfe borough that soil Rwit fcxioapoptjafftm of < qoatter oi 
• rrullion; while retaining its own municipal organisation it is 
VirtuallvasnharbofI.ordon. 'rbcn3*neisCroeDjn'*,thec! sHt 
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hilJ, upon whicJi the touTi was first built in Anglo Saxon times 
In ancient dnys the principal connection was with the archbishops 
of Canterbury, who had a palace there until 1758 Its most interest- 
ing trade was the supply of cliarcoal to London, before coal wxis 
brought southwards by sea Croydon aerodrome is the airport of 
London, built in 1920, *ind the dialk hills there are to the air- 
mmded what the cliffs of Dox-er are to those who use the old sea 
route 

Rcdhtll derives from the red sand at one time dug on the 
surrounding commons Tuller’s earth comes from the same place 
Gatton Park, on the Reigatc side, »s the residence of sir Josiah 
Colmin, of Norwich Across the park, from the direction of 
Colley hill, the track of the Pilgrim’s way is still marked 

Reigate, an important and ancient market town, grew up around 
the castle of de Warrenne, whose influence extended throughout 
the southern counties With the castle went tlic establishment of 
apnoTj With the gro^vth of trade came the town lull the market 
house the annual fair, two representatives were sent to parlia- 
ment from 1295 to 1832 When, in 1921, the lord of the manor, 
II Somers Somerset, esquire, sold Rcigatc Priory to tholate carl 
Reatty, he presented to the borough the market and other rights 
which had descended to him Even m modem times, therefore, 
Reigate has experienced an extension of its privileges by the good 
will of the lord of the manor, a not uncommon practice in the 
long story of English towns TTic old town hall is m High street, 
and nearby the church of St Mary Madclene raises its beautiful 
Perpendicular form , the interior contains a fine Transitional- 
Norman nave, and interesting memorials, including one to the 
lord Howard of Eflingham who commanded the British fleet 
at the defeat of the Spanish Armada 
From Croydon, the Lew es-Eastboumc road cuts across Riddlcs- 
down and beyond Caterham forms part of a Roman road through 
Godstone and Blindlcy Heath Caterham valley is finely set 
between wooded hills To the east the downs reach heights of 
nearly 800 feet, and away to the edge of Kent lies a delightful 
borderland , Crowhurst and Haxsted, the Ldcn brook and 
Lingfield, the land of the Cobhams The barony of Cobham, 
originally in the family of the dukes of Buckingliam, now belongs 
to the Lytteltons In the fifteenth century the family lived at 
Starborough Castle, and they rebuilt at that time, the fine church 
oI “St TCter anh Tad* 

The twelve-mile road from R^hill to Godstone passes through 
Blctchingley, where the White Hart maintains the tradition of 
Surrey inns by its finely wrought sign, panelled rooms and the 
inviting chimney corner, wherea dog grate is dated 1613 Though 
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^\e begin and end with a subutb of London, it has been shoivn 
very easy to escape into the beautiful heart of old Surrey 


DISHES THAT MAY BE SAMPLED 
Maid of Honour cakes at Richmond where there Used to be, and 
perhaps are eel pies 

Manchets at Chertsey Medlar jelly and Bilberry pudding from the 
downland villages 


BOOKS THAT MAY BE READ 
S Banng Gould The Broom Squire (Late eighteenth century ) 
SirWalter Bcsant and James Rice The Chaplain 0/ the Fleet (Epsom 
m days of George II ) 

George Bourne (C B Stun) The BeHettrorih Books 
MatyE Braddon In High Plates (Early set enteenth centuiy) 
Frederic Harrison Mmonah of a Surrey Manor House (Sutton 
Place, Guildford ) 

S J C Heamshaw The Place of Surrey tu the History of England 
George Meredith Diana of the Croststayt 
Martin Tupper Stephen Langton 



BERKSHIRE 


T he irregular shape of the inland county of BerJcshire 
lends Itself to convenient subdivision. The northern 
boundary is formed by the winding Thames which, in 
the course of a hundred mites, provides many towns and villages 
with a superlative setting in this, as in the shires of Oxford and 
Buckingham on the opposite bank. The county’s greatest length, 
as the crow flies, is just over fifty miles from Wiltshire to Surrey ; 
the widest part is in the west (about thirty miles across), whereas 
from Reading it is no more than seven miles into Hampshire. 

The ancient inhabitants were the Attrcbattl and Belgae tribes 
of Dntons, before the Romans came. The West Saxons gained 
(t in the sixth century, and in their time the principal boundaries 
of the shire were established. It is a geographical unit, comprising 
23 hundreds, yet deriving its name neither from the people nor the 
chief town but from the “ barked shire oak already described in 
our introduction to Wessex. The analogy is a sound one, for this 
leafy county is adorned with oak and beech trees. 

Windsor Castle and St. Geode’s chapel are the chief monu- 
ments. Bisham Abbey is an Elizabethan mansion, and Reading 
Abbey the ruin of one of the earliest and greatest monasteries. 
Abingdon and the vale of White Horse, Newbury and Wantage, 
are ancient centres from which many others are easily reached. 
Perhaps The Bell at Hurley is the oldest inn in England, but there 
are many riverside inns and taverns that are very old. Among 
churches, ancient and noble, the beautifully preserved thirteenth- 
century wall paintings at Ashampstead and Hampstead Norris are 
the most remarkable recent discoveries 
From the Thames valley the land rises towards a spur of the 
Chiltems in the south and south-west ; to the White Horse hill 
(856 feet), and Inkpen Beacon, which at 7011 feet is the highest 
chalk down in England. From “ the fruitful vale of Whitfe Horse, 
not plentiful of wood,” but watered by the river Ock, to the valley 
■tft ‘hte Tceinrti, wfiinh* 'kiites. fljovra 

Thames and Reading, lie the rich agricultural and dairy farming 
lands for which the county is famed. The river Loddon, another 
Thames tributary, cast of Reading, marks off the only barren 
portion covered by Windsor forest. 

320 
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Berkshire is among the dner districts of England, and, in the 
fertile regions oats and uheat are gnnvn , sheep, pigs and dairy 
farming generally prosper, and agnculfural imehinery is manu- 
factured in the larger toivns, in Reading, tlie largest, biscuits 
and seed arc produced by world famous firms 

Adminjstimtion The ctniiKy town is Reading, which has 
also Its university Tlic royal borenigli of ^\l^d»o^ is within the 
county, winch comprises 23 hundreds and 192 civil parishes in all 
Co^t^IUNICA•^o^s The best known highway « the Bath 
road (A4) which traverses the entire southern section of the 
county for o\er fifty miles, from bfaidenhead to Hiingcrford 
On this old road arc the famous coaching mns which, m these 
motoring days, are regaining something of their former bustle 
The nierside road to Wallingford and Abingdon touches some 
of the loveliest readies of the Thames 
The Great Western railway— the old London and Bristol 
has just passed its centenary— serve# the county, and all its mam 
fines, except (he new Biftninghani route, pass through tt 
Earldom The carls of Suffolk and Berkshire have combined, 
since iCar, the titles that have descended from s younger branch 
of the Howards of Norfolk, and are described 10 our reference 
to that county, and to Suffolk 

Regiment The Royal Berkshire Regiment is the 49th (Hert- 
fordshire) Foot, raised m 1714, formerly the Jamaica Volunteers 
who fought in the American War, and the 66th (Berkshire) Foot, 
raised m 1758 'nie regiment saw service in Holland, and then 
at Copenhagen, and the dragon and the word “ China " in their 
colours were conferred for services in the war with China in 1841 
In 1881 they were united, and the depot is Reading 
Couimr Badge. Having no arms, the device is used of a 
shield, on it a stag plucking leaves from the lower branches of a 
tree Above the shield a royal crown, with sprays of laurel and 
oak, and, beneath, a scroll inscnbcd Berbhire 
The allusion is to the barked oak, from which the name of the 
county IS dent ed The royal crown denotes Windsor Castle and 
Forest 

NEwsrAFERS The BerhhTe Ckromtle, founded m 1770, and 
issued at Reading, is the oldest newspaper of the county, but the 
Rtadmg Jlferaay dates from 1723 and this, with the more 
recently established Reading Stai^rd (iS8s) cover the cluef 
centres of news 
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Reading 

Reading is a deceptive town View it as you will, the ippearanvc 
IS one of modem development, or at least nothing older than the 
Victorian age Yet it was known in the kingdom of Wessex in 
A D 868, and its t\\ clfth-ccntury abbey came to be nssoented with 
national events for the next four centuries With Speed s map of 
“ Redding m 1610 ” in our possession wc should not get lost m 
Reading to day Even the origin of the name is lost in antiquity , 
It may derive from Rhea, a n\er, or Redkin, a fem which grows 
in the district , more probably from Readmgan, the sons of 
Reada, by which name it is mentioned in various documents 

Around the abbey the town grew up in the course of centuries 
It was a corporate town in the thirteenth century, and added 
considerably to its wealth by a share in the wool trade In our 
time Its biscuits and seeds are known all over the world There 
are also thriving agricultural and large retail distributing trades 
Other manufactures indude brewing, water-proofing and general 
engineering Reading has its satellite towns astride the Thames, 
Earley m Berkshire and Caversham in Buckinghamshire 
Places op Inteuest 

Visible remains of ancient days are scarce, and survive princi« 
pally in place names We know from the chromcles of William 
of Malmesbury that there was a castle in ad 871, when the 
Danes attacked the town, and that Henry II dismantled the forti- 
fications , that in 979 there was a nunnery near St Mary s 
church; but of these no vestige remains except Castle street 
and the church itself 

The Abbey: “Sumer is icumcn in,” wrote John Fornsette 
in his song, now preserved m the British Museum He was a 
monk at Readmg about 1240 

The time-wom rums of the Benedictine abbey are in the centre 
of the town, near Abbot's walk, and within a stone’s throw of 
the Bath road It was built by Henry I, “ for the salvation of 
my soul,” as he said, and to house becomingly the saintly relic, 
the reputed hand of St James the Apostle, which his daughter 
had brought from Germany The cl^er of 1125 provided for 
a mitred abbot and two hundred Benedictine monks, and the 
status of the community may be gathered from the fact that the 
abbot was third in order of prec^ence in the house of peers, 
that he could confer the honour of knighthood, and had the right 
to mint his own coins In the British Museum three of these 
poms pupyive. 
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The Abbey church itself was >cty little smaller than St Paul's 
cathedra], when, in U36, Henry I was buried in its precincts 
Twenty years later hia grandscm, WiUiara, w’as buried there In 
1191 pilchard Ccur de*Lion held a great council of the realm in 
the abbey In 1359 John of Gaunt was marnedgt the altar to 
Blanche of Lancaster, from whom the Lancastrian kings of 
England descended And there, in 1464 Edward IV acknowledged 
his marriage to Elizabeth WoodviHe In the days of Henry VIII 
It became a royal palace Such is a modest picture of the once 
mighty abbey of Reading 

CAarches Of more than twenty chnrcfies, the pnncipaf are 
St Lawrence, near the town hall , St Mary’s, facing the Bath 
road and probably on the site of a tenth century nunnery, and 
St Giles' at the comer of Southampton street The restored 
chapel of Grcyfnars in Fnar street, has witnessed many changes 
Edward I granted to some Franciscan fnars the right to csubhsh 
a religious house in Reading m 1285 At the Dissolution in 
1543 itsvas converted Erst into a tosvn hall, then a uorkhouse, and 
from 1613 to 1863 It vvaa a prison In that year only was the 
church restored to its original use 

Jnns * The Ship is a well known example of a nautical sign 
upon an ancient hostelry m an inland town. The George, in 
King street, is an old coaching inn 

Universtty • The university was founded m 1 892, and mention 
of It recalls an incident at Oxford which redounded to the benefit 
of Reading In 1209 an undergraduate at Oxford accidentally 
killed a woman The guilty p^rty fled, but three of his innocent 
companions were hanged in default of his appearance Of the 
3 000 fellows and undergraduates who left Oxford in protest, 
many came to Reading , a remarkable instance of widespread 
revolt against an individual injustice Conversely, the beautiful 
panelling in Magdalen College hall, Oxford, is Mheved to have 
come from Reading Abbey Reading grammar school was 
founded m i486 

The muniapal buildings, of unbeautiful Victorian design, 
include a notable art gallery and the museum There are pictures 
by Gainsborough and Hoppner. Knellcr and Dobson , the local 
interest centres chiefly m the tine modern group depicUng the 
national events linked with Reading Ibbey, the scene at the 
burial of Ifcnry I, llic consecration of the church by Thomas h 
Becfcef, and the mamagt of John of Gaunt and Blanche of fjn- 
caster The fn«tc above the pictures is a itphca of tfie magnificent 
Bajeux tapestry, which is our only surviving picture of the drew, 
accouttementi and implements in usom the dajs of Ulllum (he 
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Conqueror Still in a Tvondetful state of preservation the Bayeut 
tapestry, of 8e%enty-two panels in colour, can be seen in the 
museum of the toum of that name in Normandy Although 
numerous sketches and photographs of this pnceless work are to be 
found m Eng^gnd, no complete copy of it exists It t\ould be a 
magnificent contribution to one of the shire museums if some 
generous donor would make possible the exact copying m wool- 
work of this most histone relic 

The Museum houses a famous collection of Roman antiquities 
from neighbounng Silchester Although less than ten miles 
away, SUchester is in Hampshire, on the Roman Portway, which 
probably connected Readmg and Salisbury at one lime For 
fifty jears excavations at Silchester have revealed walls, streets 
and house foundations, together with the considerable number of 
domestic objects now in the museum The reconstruction of 
Silchester has been the fascinating task of antiquarians, who base 
discovered a church, probably of the fourth century, that might be 
the first Christian building erected m Britain , the residences of 
merchants, dyers, millers and smiths, and the forum, the amphi- 
theatre having accommodation for upwards of ten thousand people 
Of only one larger amphitheatre, Maumbery Ring in Dorset, nave 
we any knowledge in England Tliough the site is once more under 
the plough, the Silchester wall and gatevvays are v cry impressive 

AltOtlND RCADINO 

This chapter treats of Berkshire for Oxfordshire and Bucking- 
hamshire were nev’er m Wessex, although tlie West Saxons fought 
there 

The river gives endless opportunities for exploration amidst 
lovely sylvan scenery Near at hand is the promenade and the 
towing paths , just across the river is the Warren For all who 
care for the water, whether upon the mam stream from Sonnmg 
to Mapledurbam and Goimg, or the many backwaters that lie 
between, there is much to charm and to interest 

Out upon the Bath road is the typical Berkshire village of 
Theale, where an inn rejoices in the name of Old Angel The 
highlands to the north include Bradfield where is a well known 
public school, and the gorsc common Of Bueklebury, with an inn 
oddly named the Bladebone Beech Hill possesses an unusual 
bnck and flmt built church of the fourteenth century, and portions 
of a Benedictine priory 

The villages and hamlets between Arborfield and Finchamp- 
stcad, a distance of a few miles, are delightful m their setting 
and m most there is some interesting feature Finchampstead 
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ts ihc district of pinewoods, and the famous ndges afford magni- 
15 «nt viens of mile upon nule of both Berkshire and Uampsl^e 
The “ rune mile nde ’* leads to Cxsar’s camp and Ascot, and 
the royal borough of Wndscr Scuth of the “ nde ” is WcUing- 
ton College, a great public school foutuled in 1853 as a memorial 
to the duke, and intended primarily for the education of the sons 
of army officers , also in this distnct is Sandhurst, with the 
Royal Military College and the Staff College Bagshot Park, 
on the Surrey borders, belongs to the duke of Connaught This 
IS the outskirts of Windsor Great Forest, where the roads are 
lined with rhododendrons and the tiny hills with fir trees 
Easthampstead Park, a seat of the marquis of Downshire, lies 
near one of the best residential districts recently monopolised by 
London Ascot race-course is the scene of the great society 
summer meeting Englemere House, nearby, was for long the 
residence of the late carl Roberts To go from Ascot, across the 
Great Park, to Windsor is, at all times, an experience to 
remember 


The Rowl Boboucm of Wj*rDSC)B 
Windsor is a name knorm to all English-speaking people, 
sot for the town which was at one time merely an appendage of 
Clewer, but as the name of our present reigning bouse, and of 
the castle, the first of English royal palaces outside London. 
Tie roj ai connection goes beck to before Norman times, but the 
castle, as It IS to-day, owes most to Queen Victoria and her imme- 
diate predecessors for the external renovation, and to Queen 
Mary for unproved interna! arrangements 

The Castle : Edward the Confessor had a palace at Wyndsorc, 
that IS the "winding shore" (of 'niames), which is now the village 
of Old >^dsor Remains of what was probably the ancient 
palace were excavated in 1919 The Confessor had presented all 
the surrounding land to the abbey of Westminster, so that when 
William I chose the more coromanding site of the present castle, 
he granted to the abbey lands m Essex in exchange The Norman 
casUe appears to have replaced an earlier fortification of some 
kind , the round tower was added by Edward III 5 ^Mlham of 
Wykeham was responsible /or planning fiirther additions, and 
then comes a long wait till George III, George IV and Queen 
Victoria earned out the thorough overhaul and renovation that 
preserved the work of eight hundred years, and has assured its 
continuance The castle, divided into three wards, covers some 
Cwefve acres, and the resio'enfia/ sqjartcQcnts are a ncA sforehouse 
of treasures English art and craftsmanship of every age is 
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represented at its best The state rooms of the castle are open 
to the public when the Court is not m residence , the chapel and 
gardens are practically always open to visitors 

St George s Chapel is a perfect example of Perpendicular 
architecture, upon which twelve years’ work of thorough renova- 
tion has just been completed It was begun by Edward IV in 
1473 and completed by Henry VIII, and is the burial-place of 
Charles I, George III, George IV, William IV. Edward VII 
and George V It is also the chapel of the Knights of the Garter, 
the most illustrious order of chivalry in the world, and above the 
banners and helmets of the knights 
hdward III founded the order, with the intention of surrounding 
his court with the bravest and noblest men of the time It was 

ter the rerern of the king from his victories in France, where a 
^rter had bew used by the king at Crecy as the signal to attack 
1 he motto refers to the king’s just claim to the crown of France 
Ihe original twenty-six Knights of the Garter have never been 
exceeded in nurnber, and in the course of six centuries it is an 
honour that has been accorded only to monarchs and to the most 
lUustnous men in the State 

Windsor home park is about four miles in circumference, and 
includes Frogmore and other dower houses, of which Royal 
Lodge was occupied by the King when duke of York The great 
pMk of 1,800 acres is the remains of William I’s hunung ground, 
which 18 said to have extended to 180 miles in circumference It 
18 Stocked With fallow deer, and magnificent oaks of a thousand years 
still stand, though much of this valuable timber was cut dunng 
the Great War The Long Walk runs across the park m a straight 
line tor three miles towards Virginia Water, near to Fort Belvedere 

The Town : Windsor ceased to belong to Clewer, and was 
accorded the pnvilcges of township and market in the times 
ot fcdward I It is a pleasant residential borough and market 
^wn, connected by bridges with Eton and Datchet, m 
Buckinghamshire Christopher Wren built the to%vn hall m 
1000 

The two fine churches of St John and Holy Tnnity were 
rebuilt m the ewly nineteenth century The museum contains 
Shakesperean relics , the great poet knew Windsor well, and used 
Us backgroundfor his plays, cspeciaUy The Merry Wwes of Windsor 
Of famous inns, the White Hart and the Star and Garter may be 
mentioned 


Thames side 

Between Windsor and Maidenhead is the little nver-side village 
of Bray ; its name immortalised not by the fact that Julius Cxsai 
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was accustomed to ford the nvw there, but by the sixteenth* 
century song The jovial vicar of Bray was one Simon Allen, 
who kept his living from 1540 to 1588, protcstant and papist by 
turn in the reigns of Heniy VIII, Edward VI, Mary and Elizabeth 
When accused of being a tumoiat, the vicar rephed that he had 
always kept to his principle, which was to live and die vicar of 
Bray He ivas but one of many divines who, in those days, 
troubled by a tender conscience, managed to steer a safe course 
No one has written a song, for instance, about the vicar of Pohng, 
in Sussex I 

The riverside resort of Maidenhead is much favoured during 
the summer months The unfailing attraction of the Thames u 
accentuated by delightful country, of which Cliveden woods, 
stretching up to the hills of Buckinghamshire, or Boulter's lock 
on a fine Ascot Sunday, are differing examples of local scenes 
The town is on the Bath road, so that from the fairs of the middle 
ages to the bridge built in 1772, and in the present revival of road 
traffic, It has ever been a bu^ place. To the south arc the 
“Greens" and the “Walthams" that lead to Twyford and 
Wargrave, and scenes that have inspired some of our great 
landscape painters The very sign that hangs at the George and 
Dragon there was painted by two royal academicians, I^lte and 
Hodgson The Bell at Waltham St Lawrence » an ancient inn, 
with a quauitly timbered arch to the upper storey, and a typical 
beanJy-tiled roof To the north is a triangle of perfect Thames 
scenery, exquisitely wooded, particularly on the opposite bank, 
by Cliveden and Hedsor and Marlow Of the lesser known 
villages Bisham is an ancient riverside retreat, with its old houses, 
church and inn, backed by the Quany woods The pnory was 
founded in the nud*foutteeath century and has figur^ often in 
local history It now forms part of the Bhzabethan mansion 
known as Bisham Abbey At Hurley, one of the oldest village 
churches in England occupies a site of great natural beauty The 
church is maiidy pre*Norman, since it is the bunal place of 
Editha, sister of Edward the Confessor, and was re-dedicated fay 
the first Norman bishop of Salisbury, only twenty years after the 
Conquest The Bell rnn, sard to hate been first established there 
in 1135, js long fronted and loW'built, with one projecting upper 
storey and a gabled entrance, a dignified tavern beloved by the 
true countryman The high road over Rose hill, and down into 
Henley, is a I’anlage pomt for fine stretches of country 
The Berkshire road to the upper reach of the Thames is a long 
detour by Reading and Coring, and die Beesh and Wedge inn at 
Moulsford Contrary to the plan of this book, the Oxfordshire 
Cfcultems IS the quickest way to Wallingford The town is reached 
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from the Oxfordshire bank by the old bridge ; at about the same 
spot the Romans had a camp and forded the river where, ages 
before them, the Britons had probably used the same pla«. 
Later, the Danes fortified the Roman-British remains, and -with 
Norman additions the castle withstood a sixteen-weeks siege 
by the parliamentary army in the Civil War (1646), a continuous 
history of nearly 2,000 years even at that date. At the end of the 
Civil War the buildings were mostly demolished and left in ruins. 
The church of St. Leonard dates from the eleventh century, 
and there arc three other parish churches in this market town 
that now houses fewer than 3,000 people. In 1153 the treaty of 
Wallingford made peace between King Stephen and the Eropn^ 
Matilda, and their respective baronial supporters, whose visits 
to Guildford Castle and Reading Abbey have been noticed. 

The winding Thames, or Isis if you will, covers many mil« 
between Wallingford and Abingdon. Across Oxfordshire is 
the direct route, or westward by the Wheatsheaf inn at Didcot, 
and Steventon ; or the second-class road by Wttenhara marsh 
and Sutton Scotney. 

Abingdon is the “Abbot’s town.” Cissa, king of the West 
Saxons, to whom Chichester owes its name, is said to hav* 
founded the first religious house in Abingdon. To the seventh- 
century abbey, that was rebuilt in the tenth century and beame 
one of the richest in England, is due the market privileges that 
have continued for twelve centuries to make a centre of the busy 
agricultural trade of north Berkshire. Only six miles from Oxford, 
the borough is in the extreme north of the county for 
which it acts in the relation of a little capital. The beautiful 
old bridge is fifteenth century, the grammar school of the sixteenth, 
and the town hall of the seventeenth century — representative of 
the best type of public building erected in the time of Charles II* 
The five-aisled church of St. Helen, ilie church of St. Nicholas, 
and the sixtccnth-cctitury almshouses are noble buildings, , 

Vale or Wmite Horse 

Tlie river makes a grot twcive-irulc bend around the district 
of Abingdon. The fertile valley of the river Ock is nearly parallel 
with the main stream, and through all the charming land that it 
encloses in north Berkshire there is hardly a disappointing place. 
In the extreme north is Wytham Abbey, which formerly belonged 
to the Norrej’s family, and is now the scat of the earl of Abingdon, 
t title borne by the head of the Beetles since 16S2. Be5*ond the 
ancient manor of Kingston Bagpuze is the Lamb and * 
well-known meeting-place of the Old ^rkshite Hunt. To the 
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south IS Pusey, where the family of that name have held lands from 
time immemonal, and part is stiU held by virtue of a horn given 
by King Canute 

Fanngdon renders agncultural services m the west as Abingdon, 
thirteen mil« awaj , docs in the east All the evidence of a pros 
perous market is there, including a large church. All Saints’, 
possessing interesting brasses and memonals Buscot Park, the 
seat of lord Fanngdon is on the Fairford road Beckett House, 
Shrivenham, is on the Swindon road Coleshill House, near 
Highwoith, built by Inigo Jones in 1650, is one of the most perfect 
examples of that great architect’s work, having undergone no 
alteration since it tvai completed Harriet Plejdell heiress of 
Coleshill, marned the first earl of Radnor, of Longford Castle, 
Wltshire The house can be seen by visitors who take advantage 
of the opportunity to wciv the gardens, at times open to the public 
iQ summer 

Shnvenham, near White Horae hill the fertile vale of ^Vhlte 
Horse, Tom Brown's country, and Wantage, an ancient market 
toivn, may on no account be omitted Berkshire has raised a statue 
in the market square at Wantage to commemorate the birthplace 
of Alfred the Great Unhappily we have no story to tell of his 
early days , nevertheless he came from Wantage The church is 
mainly of late Ferpendicufar style, and possesses many notable 
brasses Southivards is the Letcombs and Lodunge, and the 
Ridgeway that tracks its way across the hdi* for many miles 


Newbort 

Half-way between London and Bath, Newbury shares with 
Reading tte vale of Kennct, and the agricultural markets of 
south Berkshire 'This busy market town was a borough m the 
twelfth century, and later became prosperous by reasim of a large 
trade m wool John "Winchcomb, of that town in Gloucestershire, 
but better knoivn as Jack of Newbury, was the greatest clothier 
m England m the tune of Henry Vllf In his own house he 
kept one hundred looms at work. At the battle of Floddea he 
appeared at the head of one bundrai of his own employees, 
dothed and armed at his own expense, and proud as any baron 
of his knights Before his death, m 1519, he rebuilt the church of 
St Nicholas, and was accorded much honour m his own town 
'ITjereisa Jack of New buiyina on part of thesite of his mansion, 
the Pelican has ceased to be The ancient Cloth Hall is now a 
museum, but the annual sheep market contmues to attract attenuon 
from far and wide 
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There \\cre two battles of Ncnbury m the Cml War On 
September 20th, 1643, Charles I arrayed his army, intending to 
cvit off lord Essex and the parliamentarians on their return march 
after the relief of Gloucester On the downs near Enbome 
the armies, about 15 000 a side, fought a spirited action With 
their ammunition exhausted, the royalists tsere overtaken by 
nightfall, and retreated tMthout achieving a decision A granite 
column marks the battle field, where Falkland, and many another 
good man, fell In October, 1644, another tndccisue action 
began in front of Donnington Castle, but beyond a little skirmish* 
mg no attempt appears to have been made for a planned attack 

The Michaelmas fair, held on the Thursday following October 
nth in each year, is no longer a trade fair but the occasion of a 
general holiday St Bartholomew*# fair is held at the beginning 
of September, and opens with quaint ceremonial that has surv ivcd 
seven hundred years There are spring, summer and autumn race 
meetings for flat racing, and sleeplechasing in the winter The race 
meetings have acquired considerable renown, and the numerous 
tnurung establishments have created a local industry nearly 
comparable to Newmarket 

The borough of Newbury cxitnis from the Hampshire border 
to the district known as Speenhamtand, w here stands Shaw House, 
on interesting Elizabethan residence Speen once a large town 
IS now a V illage , Newbury arose in its stead, and hence its name 
There are the rums of Doonmgton Castle, which was Charles I s 
headquarters in 1643-4 Chaucer lived at the castle at one 
time Alice, daughter of sir Thomas Chaucer, son of the poet, 
married William de la Bole, duke of Suffolk , on his attainder 
the estate was forfeit, and passed eventually to Charles Brandon 
duke of Suffolk of a later creation. Hampstead Marshal! is a hne 
mansion, owned in former times by the marshals of England, and 
now the property of the countess of Craven Highclcre Castle 
a great mansion in the Elizabethan style, belongs to the earls of 
Carnarvon 

Within the few miles that remain of south-west Berkshire is 
Inkpen Beacon, the highest chalk hill in England, on the Hamp- 
shire border , Littlecote, a fine manor house, and the old market 
town of Hungerford on the Wiltshire boundary 

Hungerford, apart from its agricultural trade, is a hunting centre, 
and notable for excellent trout fishing At the Bear mn, in 1688, 
Wlliam of Orange, on fus way to London, interviewed the 
commissioners of James 11 The barony of Hungerford is an 
anaent honour Henry V granted it to one of his friends who had 
distinguished himself in the French wars, and to whom he also gave 
a barony in Normandy on coiulition ** of furnishing to the king 
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and his heirs at the castle of Rouen, one lance with a fox’s brush 
hanging to it" 

Every Easter Hungerford comes into prominence as one of 
the few places where the rfd festival of Hocktide is sidl celebrated 
Traditionally it was associated with the massacre of the Danes 
on St Bnce s day, 1002 In later times, Easter Tuesday ivas one 
of the days for paying farm rents and other dues, and here the 
day commemorates John of Gaunt’s gift of his manonal rights to 
the townspeople On Easter Monday the men used to bind the 
girls with ropes, only releasing them on payment of a small sum, 
which was given to the church On the following day the girls 
performed the same nte on the men Now, penalties are 
paid in kisses and oranges, and healths are drunk m a goodly 
punch bowl, to which sirangcra and visitors may find they must 
contnbute with liberality, if they would escape " shoeing the Colt I” 

A great deal more could be said of this interesting county 
The old dialect still survives in places and “ neust of a neust- 
ness,” meaning *' almost the same," and suchhke phrases, occa- 
sionally atnkc the unaccustomed ear on and about the Lamboum 
downs A. L Humphrey’s chamung Berkshire book is full of 
happy references to the legends and memones of the shire to 
which we have done but scant justice here 


DISHES THAT MAY BE SAMTUD 
Ham Fsggoti 

Bacon Bacon pudding 


BOOKS THAT MW BE READ 
Eleanor G Hayden From « Thauhti Cotiast Rou of Lon* Fern, 
and other novels 

Thomas Hardy JuJe tk* OJiratrv 
Thomas Hughes Tkt SeounngoJAt llortt 
Mary R. Mitford Out \ tllagr (Pastoral essays of early runeteenth 
century) 

Hamsoa Ainsworth Windsor CostU (In Tudor times ) 

JuGa Dorr In Kings' Iloiutr (Windsor in early eichteenth century ) 
Char^ Macfarfane A Lrgmd of Rtad stg Abbty (fvi-effth ceniury ) 
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T he good people of Hampshire regard their county as the 
cradle of English greatness; they say that “liam” 
means home, and " ton ” a town, thus the home-town- 
shire ; with the proud city of \\^chester in their midst there is 
something to be said for this claim. Nevertheless, the modem 
county, the seventh largest in England, is the shire of Southamp- 
ton. There, at Ilanton, or Hampton, the earliest Saxon settle- 
ments were made, and some five hundred years later Domesday 
Book recorded the county in the name of Hanteshire. Of 
Winchester we may say it Is greater than its owti county, and 
belongs to all Wessex, though the name of that ancient kingdom 
has ceased to denote an administrative boundary. No such 
divisions existed among the ancient Britons, when the Regnii 
lived along the coastal regions and the Delgae inland, yet even 
then they possessed at Winchester, or Venta Belgarum, the most 
famous ci^ of the south. The Romans, the Suons and the 
Normans, each In their turn, made it their own and increased its 
magnitude. 

Apart from the great city there arc place names commemorating 
these early events 5 Ringwood, of the Regni tribe of Britons ; 
Hengistbury Head, near Christchurch, named after Hengist the 
Jute, the fint of the English ; Chardford, on the river Avon, is 
Cerdiesford, where the first king of Wessex defeated the Britons 
in battle, and “ there was great slaughter on both sides.” 

The physical features of Hampshire include a well-known coast- 
line ; Portsmouth harbour, ^uthampton Water and docks, 
with the Isle of Wght screening the entrance, are centres of naval 
and civil shipping where the largest craft afloat are seen. The 
Solent and Spithead, the naturally sheltered western and eastern 
channels between the island and the mainland, are similarly 
associated with pchts and battleships respectively. The old 
castles of Hurst and Calshot command the entrance to the Solent 
snfLSfuithamijton.^l^ftr. . 

From Haylmg Island to Onford diffs is just over forty miles 
along the English Channel in a straight line, and the whole county 
is a rough square of about forty miles a-side. The northern 
boundary is one entirely with Berkshire; Surrey and Sussex 
23a 
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cn the cast, and Wiltshire and Doisetshire on the west complete 
the square The Isle of Wight i» part of the county, but has its 
own separate council for admimstrative purposes 

The North and South Downs converge to traverse north Hamp 
shire to Salisbury Plain Some of the chalk hills nse to nearly 
I 000 feet, and Wlute Shoot, Beacon and Danebury, with the saint a 
hiHs around Winchester, are among the best known From the 
Downs flow the important rivers , the Mcon from Petcrsfield 
by Fareham to Portsmouth harbour , the Itchcn and the Test 
to Southampton Water, from Winchester and Stockbndge 
respectnelj The Hamble nvtr is mamly an estuary on South- 
ampton Water, as the Beaulieu nver is on the Solent The nvcr 
Lymmgton waters the New Forest The largest is the Ason, 
from Wltshirc, which is joined by the Stour and the Moors from 
Dorset, at Christchurch. Hampshire possesses no natural 
boundaries, except for nvo little tnbutary streams in the north, 
the Enboume and the Blackwater. The rest are the ancient 
divisions of the hundreds 

The county comes withm the ** sunny south,” and is popularly 
known for its strawberry flefds, and for the trccllcnt Ashing to be 
had in Its nvers and streams. \Vjth the exception of the local 
mdustnes attendant upon the great ports of Southa^too and 
Portsmouth, agriculture is the mam occupation There are 
extensive farms m the central distnct, sheep and pigs on the 
Downs, and of the grain crops wheat and barley are the chief 
The chalky mmre of the soil deraaads a fair amount of moisture, 
and It IS said Hampshire ground requires every day in the 
week a shower of nm, and on Sunday twain ” The ancient forest 
distncts in the east and west are not fende and consist largely of 
beathland 

Apart from the old towns, there arc renums of great monastenes 
at Beauheu and Netley, and of important casUes at Forchester 
and ilurst. After the celebrated siege in the Cml War, Basing 
House was laid in ruins in J6|5. and Hackwood was built 
m Its stead in t6S8 Stratfleld bays belongs to the duke of 
Wellington, having been presented by the nationtolhc great duke 
after \Vater!oo Bramshili House, among the finest of Dimbethan 
mansions, the seat of sir John Cope, is also in the north of the 
county, where Dogmersfield is a noble mansion, near Odiham. 
BUckr^r, near Liss, belongs to the earl of Selbome 

Near Winches’er, Grange Park, in the Classic 8t>!e, and Stratton 
Park cf the eighteenth ccniurj , were fomitrJy otvned by members 
of the banking family of Banng Horsley Park is a fire estate 
where formerly the bishops of W mcheater ta<f a castle Broad- 
Lmds. near Rortisey, was a residence of lord Palmerston while he 
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was prime minister, and is now the seat of lord Mount Temple 
The ancient manor of the Ttchbomes js one that has a long 
association with the history of Hampshire 

Administration Winchester is the county toivn There 
are 39 hundreds and 333 cml parishes Southampton and 
Portsmouth are by far the largest towns, followed by Bourne- 
mouth, Aldershot and Eastleigh Andoter and Haamgstoke, 
Christchurch, Romsey and Lymington arc boroughs, whilst others 
equally old do not now enjoy that status Alton, Fareham, 
Odiham, Petersfield, Whitchurch and Stockbndge, for example, 
were all at one time or another directly represented in parliament 
in the course of nearly six hundred years The Isle of Wght is 
separately admimstereif, and has 2 hundreds and 37 civil parishes 

Communications The West of England road, from London 
to Land a End, comes m from Surrey at the Hartford Flats, and 
at the Lamb inn at Hartley Row there is a pnnt describing this 
road to Exeter The London-Wmehester-New Forest road 
branches off at Basingstoke The Portsmouth road glides down 
from the Devil’s Punch Bowl and enters Sussex before reaching 
Fetersfleld Intercommunicating roads from and to Winchester 
link up every quarter of the county , many are ancient highways, 
but perhaps the oldest is the Roman Portway, which ran from 
Salisbury across the Downs to Silchester 

The ^uthem railway serves the county, and has its works at 
Eastleigh The Great Western runs a line from Newbury to 
Winchester, and there is a joint service with the L M 5 from 
Bournemouth to Bristol 

Earldom There has been no high tcmtonal digmty associated 
directly with the name of Hampshire Seer de Quincy was the 
first earl of Wnchester (1207) and one of the twenty-five barons 
named to enforce Magna Carta The marijuess of Winchester, 
of the family of Paulet, ennobled in 1551, is the senior of that 
rank m the peerage 

Regiment The Hanmshirc Regiment was formed by the 
union of the 37th and 6^ Foot, founded in 1702 and 1758 
respectively 'The regiment first saw service in Holland afterwards 
taking part in Marlborough’s campaigns Winchester is the depot 

County Badge. Having no arms, a device is used between 
two sprays of laurel, a red rose, a crown and a cap of maintenance , 
the laurel leaves joined by a scroll msenbed, Com Southton 
John of Gaunt is said to have granted the red rose to the coxmiy 
of Southampton The marrjuisea of Wmehester are hereditary 
bearers of the royal cap of maintc 
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The Isle of Wight has no anns The device is a medallion 
containing a view of the gaten^ of Cansbrooke Castle, surrounded 
by a design of shells and wases, in the midst of a shield bearing 
the names of Bradtng, Newport, Rydc, Yarmouth and Newtown 
Nitv sPAPERs. The Hants and Sussex Nncs began as the Peters- 
JUld Netes m 1S83 , the Hants and Sussex County Press in 1895 , 
and the Hants and Berks Gazette overlaps into Middlesex and 
Surrey These are weekly The Hampshire Chronicle, Observer, 
Advertiser, Telegraph and Post are other papers Bournemouth 
has Its IomI newspapers of value The Isle of Wight has several 
weekly newspapers, published at the principal towns and covenng 
the news of the island 

Winchester 

The principal centres of Hampshire arc Winchester and the 
districts that are spread fanwise around it from east to west , 
Southampton, and the New Forest that is old and Portsmouth, 
and the Bere forest that scarcely survives 
There never was a time known to us when Winchester was not 
occupied, nor a time when it was not one of the principal towns 
in England Tradiuon ascribes to it a pedigree a century older 
than that of Rome. As Vents Belganim it was the most famous 
city of the ancient Britons The Romans made it a headquarters, 
where a manufactory was kept to supply the Emperor himself 
with cloth and linen, and where the kennels provided him with 
Entisb dogs, which, even then, were of the highest value and 
reputation. Early m the sixth century, Cerdic, king of the West 
Suons made Winchester his own, and on the union of England 
under Egbert king of all the English, it became the first capital 
aty of England. To the same penod belongs the shadowy figure 
of King ^hur and his Knights of the Round Table, but his 
association with Wnchester is purely legendary 
Alfred the Great kept his court at Winchester, where he founded 
two religious houses, although even mhis day the claims of London 
as the scat of government vfere begmmng to receive recognition 
The name is probably a corruption of Gum»Caester, meamng the 
■^Vhife City, since the site of the town is one of chalk and white 
clay 

The Christian history of Wnchester begins in the year A D 635, 
only forty years before the birth of Bede, who described the 
arrival of bishop Binnus and the conversion of King Cjmcgils 
Tbe king’s baptism is represented on an old font, still in the 
cathedral By agreement with the king of Northumbna, the 
first episcopal see was at Dorchester, near Oxford, from whence 
arose the bishopric of Lincoln after the Norman Conquest, 
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and that of Winchester founded in 674, of which Ilcdda was the 
first bishop 

The town was sacked by the Danish invaders m the ninth 
century, practically the only building to escape being the great 
church then ruled by Swithin, which lie had taken care to fortify 
He IS commemorated on St Swithm's day, upon which tradition- 
ally depends the state of the weather for forty days The Normans 
immediately recognised the worth of Winchester, and increased 
It magnificently It is to the Normans we owe the great monu- 
ments of the past, and from their tunc onwards the town has 
maintained the dignity and consequence of its position in Wessex ; 
Its ecclesiastical and scholastic achievements ranking with the most 
important in England It has for long served! as the centre for 
a wide and prosperous agncultural district St Giles’ fair, held 
on St Giles’ hill, was granted by Rufus to bishop Walkclin, and 
in the middle ages ranked as one of the great e\ent5 of the year. 
The fair continued to be held up ull the bst century 

The old to\vn is practically endosed by the nver Itchen on one 
side and the railway, running parallel to it, on the other The 
city’s new housing estate is beyond the railway The authorities 
have assured the preservation of the old and beautiful, without 
sacrifice to modem amenities. 

Places of Interest 

The Castles : Winchester Castle, at the West gate, probably 
began in the form of a fortified military post The Saxons 
would hardly have ignored the defence of their chosen capital, 
and later, with the first ravages of the Danes, the necessity for 
fortification became of prune importance Even so, it appears 
that the first cathedral church was alTorded better protection 
than any other building in the to^vn At least two romantic legends 
attach to the castle ; that of King Arthur and his knights in the 
sixth century, and of Guy, earl of Warwick, who, in the ninth 
century, is supposed to have fought and killed Colbrand, the 
Danish giant. A famous table of stout oak described as the 
Round Table of King Arthur hangs in the castle hall, and shorn 
the marked-off sections for the king and for ttventy-four knights 

The massacre of the Danes, ordered by Ethclred the Unready, 
began in Winchester on St Bnec’s day, 1002 Every Dane was 
ehughlered by the cutting of his hamstnngs and then his throat 
Hocktide is traditionally a relic of that massacre, of which the 
Anglo Saxon Chronicle says : 

** And in that jxar (1002) the king ordered all the Danishmen who 
were m England to be slam This was flone on St Brice’s mass day , 
because it was made known to the king that they would treacherously 
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bereave him of his life, and afterwards all hu wiUQ ; and after that have 
his kingdom without any gainsaying ” 

When Canute ascended the throne of England he " took Wessex 
for himself,” and this castle w’as his stronghold William the 
Conqueror converted it into a permanent and stone-built fortifica- 
tion, and in the next century, when the Empress Matilda could not 
longer withstand the siege of King Stephen she effected an escape, 
so It 13 said, by being carried out of the castle in a coffin From 
the twelfth to the seventeenth century the buildings were put to 
various state uses, till, in the Cnil War, Cromwell besieged and 
destroyed it 

Wolvcscy Castle was the palace of the bishops of Winchester 
during the same period that the royal castle commanded the town, 
and Cromwell visited the same wanton destruction upon it The 
name arose from an ordinance of King Edgar, who, m 951, com- 
manded the WVIsh kings to deliver three hundred wolves’ heads 
to him annually at Worcester, a tnbute that eliminated these 
destructive ammals from our shores Earlier, it was the palace 
of Alfred the Great, and there the /tn^/d»Saxen Chronicle was 
written 

The Cathedral : The bishopric ranks as one of the most impor- 
tant in England, and at least one of its mnety former occupants 
dedined the archbishopric on the score that Winchester was 
richer than Canterbury The bishop is also the prelate of the 
Order of the Garter 

The great cathedral was begun by the Normans in 1079, 
and the first completed portion consecrated on St Swithm’s day 
fourteen years later It was, at that time, the largest cathedral 
in the Chnstian world (even to-day St Peter’s at Rome is the only 
church exceeding the great length of 556 feet), and is, without 
question, unsurpassed in England A remarkable senes of em- 
broideries on the cathedral cushions tell the story of this noble 
building from the seventh century onwards 

The transepts, the centre of the nave and the crypt are Norman 
work , the latter was extended m the thirteenth century, with the 
choir, when the Holy Sepulchre chapel was added, with its fine 
wall-paintings of the life of our Loi^ Between 1367 and 1404 
William of Wykeham built the nave aisles, and some of the 
and convicted the magnificent west front The ^rcat 
choir screen and the I-ady chapel were added about fifty years 
later 

It IS necessary in every great church to rest awhile and take 
stock , to acquire some feeling for the grandeur of the whole is 
more satisfying than burned glances at monuments Of these. 
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however, the wall paintings m the two side chapels, the deventh* 
century grille, that once endosed St Swithin’s grave, and the 
thirteenth century choir stalls and canopies are of outstanding 
interest The monuments range from the six chests containing 
the bones of Saxon and Danish kings, from CynegiJs to C^ute 
to the tomb of William Rufus, and the tombs of bishops and of 
Izaak Walton , the latter, justly, rests m the cathedral of one of 
the hnest fishing counties in England 
There are several interesting pansh churches, including St 
LawTcncc in High street, where each new bishop of Winchester 
tolls the bell and nngs bimsetf into residence It is believed to 
have been the pnvate chapel of William the Conqueror’s palace 
St Cross Hospital • Just over a mile from West gate is the fine 
hospital, or almshouse, founded about the year 1132 by that 
Henry of BIois who built Wolvescy Casile His purpose was to 
provide for the maintenance of thirteen poor men who would 
reside m the buildings and also to afford the means for distributing 
one good meal a day to one hundred others m the town The 
buddings are m a wonderfuf state of preservation, and tradition 
survives in the costume of the resident brothers, who continue to 
wear the plum coloured mantle with the large cross of St John, 
and the charming hospitali^ whereby a traveller to*day 1$ given a 
cake and a glass of ale on request Henry of Blois looked from his 
new hospit^ upon the great church of St Cross practically as we 
do to day The church 1$ of Saxon ongm, and makes a perfect 
picture beside the Itchen nier 

Winchester Colltge • The buildings of the oldest of the great 
public schools almost adjoin the cathedral precincts Upon this 
foundation of Wiliam of Wykeham the umque English public 
school system has been largely modell ed, and the greatest English- 
men aclmowledge their unpayable debt to it Some five hundred 
names appeared upon the toll of honour at Winchester School 
after the Great War William of Wykeham was also the founder 
of Neiv College, Oxford, and the dose association between the 
two places has survived six hundred years This great architect- 
bishop has been mentioned several times m this book He lived 
from 1324 to 1404, at thirty two Edward III appointed him 
surveyor of Windsor Castle, and from that position his career was 
one of almost unintemipfedly rapid progress He was not actually 
m holy orders until 1361, yet six years later he was bishop of 
Wnchester and chancellor of England which offices he held, 
except for an interval of six years, till his death at Waltham, in 
the county, on September 27th, 1404 
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Inns i In the High street is the George, an eighteenth-century 
hostelry, and the House of Godbegot, on a site that has been 
inhabited since 1066. 

The City Gates and Museum : Of the five gates that formed the ^ 
city’s main defence in earlier times, two remain. The King’s 
gate, leading to the Cathedral close, and containing the tiny 
church of St. Stshhin ; and the West gate at the top of High 
street. West gate is a museum with many interesting exhibits ; 
the thirteenth-century horn used to call together the shire moot, 
and the best collection of weights and measures extant, including 
the standard yard stick, which was measured by King Henry I’s 
own arm. 

Other Places of Interest : The High street and thereabout is 
rich in ancient buildings, the Piaaza being one of the oldest 
remaining parts. The fifteenth-century city cross was the 
place where civil and ecclesiastical proclamations and judgments 
were announced, and from whence sermons were preached. It is 
thus distinguished from the customary market cross. The four 
figures are Alfred the Great, William of Wykeham, a mayor of the 
city, and St, John the Evangelist, this last being the only original 
figure. 

The great statue to King Alfred is by Thomycroft, who was 
also responsible for the massive Boadicea group in London. Curfew 
still rings out from the old guildhall, while the new Gothic 
building, near King Alfred’s statue, is the present guildhall of 
the city, whose archives go badt to the fourteenth century. 

Across the bridge is the old communal mill, and the fifteenth- 
century Chesil rectory, said to be the oldest house in Winchester. 

Of the prominent hills, St. Citherine’s, off the Portsmouth road, 
faces the meads toivards the college, and St. Giles’ on the 
Aylesford road, is a fine point of vantage from which to overlook 
the dty. 

Akdover and District 

From Winchester to Stodibridgc is a pleasant do\mIand, with 
a few sparse villages before the valley of the Test. Upon the river 
is the ancient market town of Stockbridge, which formerly elected 
its two members to Westminster, until 1832, though now it is a 
village of Scarcely a thousand persons. The district is particularly 
noted for training establishments, and for the excellent fishing In 
the Test. Danbury hill (where there are signs of an anaent 
encampment) is near Andover, on the Great West road- 

Andover was a borough before 1*76, and the remains of Roman 
villas near the tovm prove the oustence of a very early settlement 
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A treaty xm signed at Andover between Ethclred 4 nd Anlaf m 
994, whereby the Danes agreed no more to comnut hostilities 
against England But they were found ravaging the coast only 
three years later The sites of the old Roman camps of Barkbury 
and Buryhill are within half a mile of the town Weybi!], now a 
tmy almost isolated village, was once the scene of the greatest 
annual fair in England for sheep, cheese and hops Of all this 
district Andover is the centre, and a large agricultural trade is 
earned on The highlands of Hampshire, westivards to Beacon 
hiU and north to Inkpen, harbour in their folds villages with 
endearing names, such as St Mary Bourne, Applcshaw and Hurst- 
boume Tarrant 

Basingstoke is an important borough and agricultural centre for 
north Hampshire It ^ames on an eitcnsive trade in malt, com 
timber, and agncultural implements Being withm fifty miles of 
London and connected with tlie Thames by canal, it comes within 
easy reach of the metropolitan trade The rums of Basing House 
command the road, just outside the town The marquis of Wuj 
Chester held it for Charles I in the Cm! War, and it was besieged 
by Cromwell in November, 1643, and again m 1645 Meantime 
the intrepid marquis had renar^ it Loyalty House, and is said 
to hate ctigravcd on eiery pane of glass Ames iyaaf^Love 
loj-alty On his refusal to aurrender, Cromwell $ siege guns were 
brought up and the house xm desttcp)ed There are interesting 
villages to the north wlierc Stratfield Saye, belonging to the 
duke of Wellington, lies next the Derkshire border , together with 
Silchester, the Roman city budt by the father of Constantine the 
Great the principal relics of which are cow m the museum at 
Reading 

Aldershot and Famborough are great military distnets The 
latter is a large tosm iwchin easy reach of London, and one of the 
pnnapal headquarters of the Royal Air Force For many years 
Eugeme, last Empress of France, b\cd at Farnborough Hill, and 
the mausoleum attached to St Midiael s church contains her 
remains and those of Napoleon III and the pnnee Imperial, her 
husband and son 

Aldershot owes its growth to the Cnmcan War, when the nation 
realised the necessity for pnmding permanent traimng quarters 
for large numbers of troops. Since iSyy the expansion has been 
rap »4 ami »* » now Britain’s chief military camp mtlj a normal 
gamson of 20 000 infantry and 4 000 cax'alry, and their auxiliary 
scrxices From Aldershot the First Division left for France m 
August, 1914 The effect of this great military comp upon the 
thstrict 13 obnoas, and the tdl^ of I cco persons in jgyi has 
now become a town with a aviban populauon of nearly 40,000 
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Southwards there is a delightful country of gentle hill and dale, 
of which Odiham is a typical centre In the reign of King John, 
the bishop of Winchester had a castle at Odiham, where Airfeen 
English soldiers kept at bay for a fortnight the French army that 
had landed m support of the Empress Matilda The George 
IS an ancient inn there with finely»panelled rooms Dogmersfield, 
the mansion of the St John Mildmaj's, is near by, m a magnificent 
park 

Alton is one of the ancient towns of Hampshire that for centuries, 
up to the nineteenth, returned its representatives to parliament. 
Its site IS of age-long importance on the high road between 
Guildford and Winchester In the Civil War the town suffered 
severely (1640), and the Perpendicular church of St Lawrence 
did not escape The church was again restored in 1867 Scl- 
bome, the home of Gilbert White, is only four miles from here 

Alton one of the hop-grownng districts of Hampshire, is the 
place where originated the “ Hampshire hog," that is, a local man, 
and most inoffensive : 

'* Now to the sign of * Fwh * let’s jog 
There to find out an Hampehire hog, 

A nun whom none can lay a fault on. 

The pink of couttesie at Alton " 


Portsmouth 

Portsmouth is the centre of a different Lmd of country The 
heath lands noticeable from the London-Portsmouth road, where 
once was the forest of Bere, and the South Doivns from Sussex, 
do not constitute so fertile a distnet until the Mcon valley 
Portsmouth with Southsea is by far the largest borough in 
Hampshire , the population is nearly a quarter of a million, 
half as big again as that of Southampton, the next largest toivn 
The site is a peninsula jutting out into the channel, with Hayhng 
Island on one side and Gosport on the other The sea between 
Portsmouth and Gosport forms a fine natural harbour that has 
become Britain’s greatest naval depot Porchestcr, at the head 
of the gulf, was known to the Romans, and still has the keep of its 
Norman castle, but when the sea began to silt up the harbour 
there Portsmouth’s growth began The Anglo Saxon Chronicle 
reads AD 501 

“ This year Port, with his sons Bieda and Maegla, came to Britain 
with two ships at a place which fs now called Portsmouth, and they soon 
effected a landing, and there they slew a young British man of high 
nobility ” 
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About 7540 a zoyal dockyard excsted, but the nmeCeenth century 
saw the greatest c^anaion The dockyard now covers over three 
hundred acres, employs some 15 000 men, and can accommodate, 
for construction or repairs, the largest warships afloat 

In the twelfth century Portsmouth tvas incorporated as a 
borough with privileges of feirs, markets and a merchant guild 
Its mercantile trade early hecaroe of importance, though in this 
respect it is overshadowed by the growth of the great natul works 
The cruciform church of St Thomas k Rccket dates from the 
twelfth century, but has undergone extensive restoration in 
modem times. The garrison church has also been restored, 
but preserves its Early English character The fine parish church 
at Portsea was built by W H Smith. Many histone names are 
associated with the town , Dickens and Meredith and Walter 
Besant were bom within its borders, and there is a Dickensian 
museum 

Nelson, on September 14th, 1805, sailed from Portsmouth, 
where, Southey says 

" The populace crowded round in his tram, pressing forward to 
catch a light of hts face Many were in tears and many knelt down 
before him, and blessed him as he passed England has had many 
heroes, but never one who possessed the love of hu fellow eountryaien 
as Nelson ’’ 

On October aist 0/ that year Trafalgar claimed his life Hia 
Victory now has a permanent pbee in the dockyard The Star 
and Garter hotel is associated with Nelsori’s visits to the town 

Southsea, overlooking Spithexd is a popular seaside resort 
and yachting centre 1 he cisde dates from about 7540, and is 
one of the defencea of Portsmouth. 


ArOWD PoRTSSlOVTJI 

The numerous indentations along the coast offer a hose of 
opportunities for esploratioo, and the Isle of kVight can be reached 
by ferry boat 

The London road leaves Hampshire for the first time soon after 
Petersfield The church, from which the name denves, is partly 
Nemun, and the town itself was a borough, with a merchant 
guild, in the wclfth century In the sixteenth century the doth 
industry brought considerable prosperity The populauon is 
now under 4 000, and is concerned chiefly with the igncultural 
trade of the district, jiart of whidt «s drawn from the adjoining 
county of Sussex. Annual feirs of some consequence are still 
held. The equestrua statue merkxAing the market pla« u of 
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William III. All around is peaceful downland, and ancient villages 

that bear with philosophic calm the passage of the centuries. 

The coastal town of Farcham has suffered by the receding of the 
sea, and only small vessels, usually carrying coal or com, can now 
reach the town in the farther recess of Portsmouth harbour. The 
prosperous port of the middle ages has become a large and thriving 
market town. St. Mary’s church belongs to the twelfth century, 
although largely restored. Bishop’s Waltham lies almost at the 
head of the attractive valley of the ritcr Aleon, Waltham was a 
residence of the bishops of Wnchester, and there 'William of 
Wykeham died at the age of eighty, in the year 1404. The manor 
house was demolished m the Civil War. 

SotrniAMPTOM 

Southampton is at once the birthplace of the ancient shire 
and the greatest seaport for passenger shipping m England. 
There tvas a Roman settlement near the site of the present town, 
and long after, in a.d. 495, Cerdic and Cynric his son began the 
piecemeal raids which ended in his successor’s establishing a Saxon 
kingdom. That first town was Hanton, or Hamton, which was 
plundered by the Danes in 980, and remained neglected for more 
than a century. At the time of Domesday Survey there were only 
eighty small freeholders in occupation of the district. Then, dur- 
ing tne hundred years’ war with France, the enemy forced a land- 
ing and burnt the place ; upon its ashes the new town arose, on the 
peninsula formed between the mouths of the rivers Itchen and 
Test, to the south, hence the name by which it has become famous. 
Charters and pririlcges were granted to the townsmen at a very 
early date, and they elected their own representatives to the first 
national parliament in J295, and onwards. The township declined 
after 1600, its great revival coming in the nineteenth century. 

Part of the old fortifications remain, notably Bar Gate, the old 
north gate. The cliurchcs of St. Michael and of Holy Rood retain 
some original worL > St. Julian’s chapel belonged to a hospital 
called Domus Dei, which, since the sixteenth century, has been 
used by French protestants. The old guildhall and the Wool 
House are relics of the hej’day of the town’s prosperity in the 
middle ages, and there are still a number of old and interesting 
houses. ITie Dolphin is an ancient inn transformed, like many of 
them were, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, to meet 
the demand for more comfortable trat-elling conditions. The 
grammar school dates from 1550, and there is now an important 
Unitxrsity College of Southampton. There are several fine parks, 
and the common is a notable open stretch of country. 
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The industry of to day is associated mainly with the multi- 
farious requirements of the great port, and its shipping trade 
with ei'cry part of the globe Nothing emphasises the passage of 
time more than to compare the sailing of the tiny pilgrim ship, the 
MayjUrxer, from Southampton ui 1620, with the last journey in 
1935 of that gallant giant, the Mautetmm, for twenty>mne years 
mistress of the Atlantic, and the finest ship of this, or any other, 
mercantile service In her stead, God speed the Qiiten Mary 

T^e harbour is one of unusual natural advantages, to which 
must be added the short distance, only seventy nine miles from 
London Southampton Water is ten miles long and t\vo miles 
wide, and at the head of it the harbour works were begun in 1803 , 
now It extends to over three hundred acres, and the magnitude and 
efficiency of the port are largely due to the activity of the Southern 
railway, the owners The array 0/ great liners, whose names are 
household words, bnngs an ever-changing scene to the doors of the 
town Frequent excursions are run from London, and other inland 
places, to give vrsifors an opportunity ofseeing over these wonder- 
ships of the British merantile service 

Arouvd Southampton ano West Hants 

Either shore of Southampton Water has many interesting places , 
itudivay to the Hamble fiver is Nerfey, with, on one hand, exteo- 
stve ruins of a Cisteroan abbey, found^ tn 1239, and on the other 
the ki^t military hospital in Great Britain, established in 1856 
On the opposite shore lie Hytbe and Fawley, down to the Point, 
where Calshot Castle stands, verging upon ^e beautiful district 
of the New Forest Winchester lies only twelve miles to the 
north, by ChandJeis Ford, or Eastleigb. a village grown to a town 
of 15,000 people since the Southern railway (formerly the London 
and South-Western) established their works there m the last 
century 

The beauty of the valley of the Test is crowned by the fine old 
town of Romsey It would be easy for a stranger who had mis- 
taken his road to approach the town in the belief that it was a 
cathedral city Tlic beautiful church of St, Mary is well worthy of 
such a dignity It la entirely Norman and there is no finer 
buildmg of the kind in England. In A d 9x0 Kmg Edward, son 
of Alfred the Great, founded a religious house at Romsey for 
Benedictine nuns, and round the great Norman extension of this 
early ecclesiastical foundation the town grew up The halcyon 
days of the wool trade brought considerable prosper! ty to the towns- 
fo&, and later, in 160S, they recayed a charter of incorporation. 

It IS now a municipal borough engaged m agnculture, and the 
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manufacture of paper and leather Near the towTi Broadlands, the 
property of lord ftlount Temple, is one of the great homes of 
Hampshire, and Embley w-as once the home of Florence 
Nightingale 

From the Wiltshire borders southwards to the New Forest is 
a territory additional to the otheravisc regular shape of the county 
The boundaries arc, however, those of the old hundreds, and have 
known little change in a thousand years Fordingbridge, and the 
extreme north*west district of the county, has charming rural 
scenery, the quiet Avon intersecting it At Castle Malwood 
Rufus was staying when he had the vision warning him of 
approaching death A stone marks the traditional place where he 
was killed from an arrow, shot accidentally or otheravisc we shall 
never know From Stoncy Cross to Ringwood is the highest part 
of the forest Ringwood is no longer confused with the Regnum 
of the ancient British tribe of Regnii (that is now recognised to be 
Chichester) but the name is a survival of the tribe who occupied 
the eoastland and river valleys Chardford, where the first king of 
Wessex fought the British, is not far away, and the now peaceful 
valley of Avon was certainly the scene of many a furious battle 
Somerley Park is the seat of the earl of Normanton, where the 
gardens are usually open to visitors m the summer, and sometimes 
the famous picture gallery The Avon descends from Ringwood to 
Christchurch , the heaths lead to Boscombe and Bournemouth 
Bournemouth is the completely modem seaside resort of the 
twentieth century In the ptne-ebd valley of the Bourne nver it 
enjoys an equable climate, which, in the last century, began to 
attract visitors, and rapidly to transform the little fishing village 
into a town of a hundred thousand residents Even in 1851 
It was written that ''several ornate villas and elegant mansions 
grace the village,” and the total population was but 450 The 
picturesque chines, the many parks and gardens, and the long 
stretches of fine sand are enjoyed year by year by a great number 
of visitors from all parts of Engbnd 

Christchurch, in the shelter of Hcngislbury Head, has kept 
something of the glory of the ancient The town is adorned by 
two rivers the Avon and the Stour, and by the wonderful cruci* 
form church that belonged to the pnory It is built m the Norman 
and Early English styles, and the north porch is exceptionally fine 
There are also remains of a Norman castle Heron Courr, seat 
of the earl of Malmesbury, is beside the river Stour in this vicinity, 
where the gardens are usually ojwn to visitors in the summer 
Lymington is farther along the coast, and its history follows 
closely that of Christchurch A port m the twelfth century and a 
town in the thirteenth, it was for a long time an important centre 
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for the preparauon of salt And not only so, for m 1345 the town 
contnbuted twice as many men and ships as Portsmouth to the 
army raised by Edward III for the invasion of France The church 
of St Thomas k Beckct has been restored The Lymington river 
comes down from the New Forest to the Solent, and there are 
regular sailings to the Isle of Wight Local trade is mostly 
associated with yachting Beaulieu is the name of a village 
derived from its beautiful situation, and pronounced Bewley 
The estuary of the Beaulieu river runs inland from the sea for 
nearly five miles, and at its head the Cistercian abbey was founded 
by King John, but rather from fnght than piety The king had 
insulted several of the abbots of this order, who, when they came 
to be reconciled to him m 1204, succeeded m terrifying him into 
founding this abbey at Beaulieu for thirty of their number Long 
afterward Margaret of Anjou found a refuge there after the battle 
of Barnet, in the feud between York and Lancaster Beaulieu 
Abbey is in ruins, but the refectory has become the pansb 
chur^, and the gatehouse, now enlarged, is the principal residence 
of lord Montagu of Beaulieu 


The New Forest 

The original forest, always associated with William the 
Conqueror, was bounded by Southampton Water and the river 
Avon and extended north as far as Winchester and Salisbury 
It was over thirty miles in arcumJference, and could not have been 
less than 150,000 acres The area is now 92 000 acres, of which 
two-thixds is national proper^, open and free to the public use. 
The curses which the earlier chroniclers levelled at William I 
for, as they said, ruthlessly turning out the innocent inhabitants 
to make a forest, and for the cruelty of his forest laws, cannot be 
justified It does not accord with the king’s character, and as 
he was at this time sixty-three years old Jus expecCations of seeing 
the fruits of planting oak and beech were very scanty The 
truth appears to be that the land near the sea was always sterile 
heath, and that the forest around Southampton was already old 
when Kitfg William first saw it Thereis no doubt he extended its 
area, and a sound reason would be the establishment of a large 
base by the sea, from whence be could retire to Normandy in 
the event of the failure of his expedition to England The 
king’s henchmen were often cruel, as were the times, but the 
records of cases concerning the rc^ral forests show that the lung 
dispensed a fair and reasoned justice, and that he very often took 
pains to get at the truth of complaints brought before him. 
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Curses or no, William did, m fact, lobC t^^o sons and a grandson 
killed in the New Forest Desjnte its title, it remains \cry little 
altered m the main from tint time to this 

It IS a real forest, that is, land m its natural state , not onty 
woods with massive beech and oak (that supplied much of the 
timber for the navy for centuries), but heaths of gorse and bracken, 
so that about onc»ha]f is thickly wooded and the remainder open 
stretches of uncultivated Imd The forest cannot, however, be 
segregated in this waj , for it provides m truth a glorious mnture 
of nature undisturbed The land is not all flat, and it rises from 
the sea level to upwards of four hundred feet along the Romsey- 
Ringvvood road The best-known road is that which runs from 
Southampton through Lyndhurst to Bournemouth, the greater 
part of which 13 tlirough the heart of the forest. 

Lyndhurst is a good centre for exploration St Michael’s 
was built in 1863 on the site of an Early English cliurch, and lord 
Leighton painted the beautiful fresco depicting the ten virgins 
The King s House was built m the seventeenth centurj as a residence 
for the forest warden, and includes the \erJcrer8’ Hall and its 
interesting relics Brockenhunt, another good centre, has a 
station on the Southern railway mam line St Nicholas’ church 
18 mainly Norman, with some Early English additions, and is 
known to have been in use within twenty jears of the Conquest 
The yew tree in the churchyard is said to be over a thousand jeare 
old The forest holds no disappointment wherever it is entered, 
with Its charming villages and greens, its streams and dells, and 
Its glorious peace 


The Isle of Wight 

The diamond shaped island standing sentinel to the great 
harbours at Southampton and Portsmouth, is also one of the 
holiday haunts of England since travelling became general 
Although only twenty three nules from east to west, and thirteen 
miles from north to south, the coastline extends over sixty miles ; 
add to this a mild climate, proximity to large towns on the main- 
land, and it IS easy to realise I»ow former hamlets have become 
seaside resorts of great populanty 
The island is part of Hampshire, as it is of the diocese of 
Winchester, but local administration is m the hands of an 
elected council at the capital town of Newport It is divided 
into nearly equal hundreds. East and West Medina, by the 
nver of that name The Solent and Spithead separate it from 
the mainland at an average distance of about five miles In 
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these channels two tides meet, a phenomenon which the ancients 
regarded as one of the wonders of Britain Bede sa}’8 

“ The two tides of the ocean, which flow around Britain from the 
great northern ocean, rnect and oppose each otiicr every day, beyond 
the mouth of the river Hoine*Iea, and when their opposition u over, 
return to lose themselves m the ocean again " 

The island was formerly covered with woods, large areas of 
which were denuded in former times to provide tim^r for the 
naval shipyards at Portsmouth Parkhurst forest is a remaining 
portion of woodland The soil ts generally rich and fertile, and, 
in the north, slopes gently to the sea A ridge of chalk downs 
traverses the centre from east to west, and sheep that graze upon 
the hills produce wool accounted of high quality The south is 
more hilly, espeaally the coastline known as the Back of the 
Island where a senes of chasms, or chines, make an attractive 
picture ITie UnderclifT, for some ten miles from St Catherine’s 
the most southerly point, to Ventnor, consists of a senes of natural 
terraces that have become detached from the cliffs It forms a 
picturesque and completely sheltered coast The more westerly 
point ends in the Needles, the rocky pmacles known to all channel 
shipping The only river of consequence is the Medina which 
flows across the island from the sotnh shore, and is navigable as 
far as Newport The two Yats also flow across the island, and 
add effect to the scenery The roads are good, the mam roads 
having all been greatly improved in recent years The Southern 
railway connects up the island north and south and on the east 
side , the west has only one line direct from Newport to Yarmouth 
and Freshwater 

To its natural position and inviting landscape is probably due 
the frequent references to the Isle of \Vight in the old chronicles 
Bede tells us even, that there were izoo families settled there in 
his day The Romans had named it Vectis, from the Vitae tribe 
of Britons, who were in occupation when the first legions under 
Claudius invaded the land in A D 45 Roman remains have been 
discovered at Carisbrooke, Newport and Brading 

Towards the close of the fifth century, when the English were 
established on the main land, the lutish men attacked the 
islanders “ From the Jutes came the Kentish men and the 
\V\ghtvvanans. that is the tnbe that now dwells in Wght 
Wght is the Saxon translation of the earlier name and the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle says that m A d 530 Ccrdic, first king of Wessex 
^with the aid of two nephews, Stiu and Whitgar, and their bands 
conquered the Island of Wght, “ and slew many men at Whit- 
garas byng,” that is, Cansbrooke Sluf and Whitgar were thus 
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first of the English lords of Wight , the litter js recorded as 
having been buried at Cansbroohe m 540 In 661, dunng the 
struggle between Wessex and Mercia, Wulfere the Mercian king 
conquered the island, and gave it to his godson, Ethelwald, king 
of Sussex The land suffered severely from the rarages of the 
Danes , in fact, the island was to fee! the first tremor of Sircatcned 
invasion successively for nine hutidred years, until the downfall 
of Napoleon erased all such thoughts from the minds of 
Englishmen 

After the Norman Canquest, WiUiam FitrOsbom, earl of 
Hereford, governed the island, and semi independent lords 
ruled for more than two centunes De Redvers, earl of Devon, 
did so in the reign of Henry I In 1293 Edward I purchased the 
regalities, and since then the Crown h^ appointed the governors. 
A member of the noble family of de 1 Isle \ns summoned to 
parliament by Edward II by the name of John of the Isle of 
Wight There was once a king of \Vjght, when Henry Ml 
" crowned " Henry Beauchamp, carl of Warwick, by that title, but 
It died with the earl m 1445. and has never been revived The 
goieraorship is an honorary duty, and is now performed by the 
princess Beatrice, daughter of Queen Metona The omoal 
residence is Carubrooke Castle 

The roll of captains of Carubrooke Castle is an imposing and 
an interesting one 

The Noddies, and Dead Man’s Lane, near the castle, recall 
the defeat of the French rovers in 1377, and again in 1550, by 
the small gamson In 1647 Charles I began his detention at 
C^sbrooke In the following year two attempts at escape were 
fmstrated, and towards tbe end of that year negotiations were 
opened at Newport between the king and the commisaioners 
appointed by parliament The proceedings lasted iixty days and 
proved abortive The meetings took place m Newport grammar 
school , the king occupied a pnvace house, his attendants the 
George inn, and the eontnussioncrs stayed at what is now the 
Bugle inn On November 30tb. 1648, Charles I left the island 
a prisoner His children, princess Quabeth and the duke of 
Gloucester, remained at Cansbtooke. where the prmcess died 
aged fifteen years, and the duke was allowed to remove to HoUind 
m 1652, The next royal event was nearly two hundred years later 
when Queen \ictoru purchased Osborne House, East Cowes, 
and decided to make u her winter home This it became for 
fifty sev«iyear*,andthcfeshedfedmr9or Thefarourbesftrwed 
br Queen Ilctoru firmly established the reaidentul popuUnfy 
of the place 

The islandm used to boast that they had never been burdened 
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witli the presence of monhs, lawyers or foxes. Tlie mainland 
retorted that " The island never produced a good horse, a wise 
man or a pretty woman.” But quite apart from their beauty, it 
is strange that in proportion to the population tlierc arc fewer 
women there than anywhere else in England. Whatever old- 
fashioned insularity there was has long since given place to a 
friendly and hospitable feeling. Attending to the requirements 
of visitors, landsmen and yachtsmen, is the chief occupation of 
the towns. Agriculture is carried on generally and some sea 
fishing, but there is no other industry of consequence. A con- 
siderable proportion of the population are retired members of 
the services, and others in like drcumstances. Mention of the 
principal tow*ns must sufBce to include also the intervening 
country districts. A good walker will coA’er the bland in a weeL 

Newport 

The capital town stands upon a pleasant hill slope beside the 
Medina river, some five miles from Cowes and almost central to 
the other towns of the island. Its proximity to Carisbrooke 
Castle caused it to be regarded as the principal town from early 
times, and it is believed to be of Roman origin. The first 
charter was granted in xt8o by Richard de Redvers, earl of 
Devon and lord of the island. Other trading privileges tvere 
accorded to Newport, and James I granted a charter of incorpora- 
tion. The *' freeholders of Carisbrooke,” who were originally 
hiughta, sat as judges in guildhall at Newport, and exercised 
petty jurisdiction over the whole island, except wthin the borough 
of Ne^vport, for over eight centuries : as late as the middle of last 
century tlus feudal custom was maintained. 

The Medina river is navigable up to Newport quay, from 
whence the agricultural products of the island are shipped. There 
has recently been added to these sugar beet, which is grown in 
the interior and despatched from Newport to the new refineries 
in Norfolk and Suffolk. 

The picturesque village of Carisbrooke adjoins Newport, 
and the castle is naturally the venue of every traveller. The 
village street has no lack of inns ; nor is the number excessive 
considering that visitors come in their tens of thousands 
throughout the holiday season. 

I IrToSijJyym, tVre Ottoman Ui '^e idani, iuemded 
the priory, of which the church remains, a fine building in the 
Perpendicular style, with Tranritional-Norman interior, and 
several monuments. In the vicarage grounds Is the remains of a 
Roman villa excavated in 1859. lie castle b finely situated on a 
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\TOoded eminence, and the %taU* enclose nearly twenty acres 
Nothing remains of the Bntish Roman Saxon fortifications The 
keep, built in the eleventh cenluiy, and approached by a flight 
of seventy steps, is the oldest portion, the gateway probably 
belongs to the fifteenth century, and the rest of the buildinM to 
Various later dates Owing to the failure of the water supply m 
1150, King Stephen a forces defeated de Redvers who held out 
against him Swn after, the famous nell was sunk to a depth of 
150 feet, since when an unfailing supply of spnng water has been 
pumped by a long succession of industrious donkeys, one at least 
of which lived for over thirty years 
Cowes, divided into Last and West by the hfedma nver, is the 
chief entrance to the island from Southinpton Even before the 
famous yacht*building y'ards were established at the beginning 
of last century, warships were commonly built at Cowes Nelson s 
Vanguard among them The founding of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron in iSia. described as the most exclusive dub in the 
world, and Queen Victoria’s acquisition of Osborne House m 
1844, brought the town into the aoaal prominence which it has 
never lost The old castle at West Cowes of Henry VIII s time, 
iS the home of (he Rov'd 1 'acht Squadron and the headquarters 
of yachting , Regatta Week m Au^sl is a time of great gaiety 
Point on this coast is presumably a place name derived from 
an early gipsy settlement From the shore there is a fine view 
of the New Forest, on the Hampshire mainland The parish 
church of St Mary was built in the sevcntcenlh century and has 
since been considerably restored East Oawes is notable for 
Its residences Gist Cowes Castle and Norris Castle afford 
superb views of fouthampton Water and the Hampshire coast 
Wiippingham church vvas used by the royal family m Queen 
Victoria’s time, but its architectural ments vnll not appeal to the 
present day Osborne House itself was presented to the nation 
by Edvrard VII m igoa There is a feny across the nver from 
FoUyinntothe Northwood bank, where IVkhurst forest includes 
the prison, and Albany barracks 

Hyde 

The distance from Portsmouth to Ryde is only four miles, and 
it IS the generally used entrance to the island It is also one of 
the most picturesquely situated places, standing upon a hillside, 
With steep streets and a background of woods The earliest 
progress of the fomi nas chewed by jnvasions, and lien from 
the pomt of View of visitors the difficulty of landing Fielding 
the author of Tom Jone*, voiced the general disgust at the mud- 
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banks, across which the traveller had to struggle, or be earned, as best 
hecould Those troubles are over , the‘'niudbanks**arccovered 
with sand, and a pier, built out 2,000 feet, aiTords a comfortable 
landing-stage It is, therefore, in the last hundred years that Ryde 
has developed into a prosperous township, as large as Newport 
The promenade looks out upon Spithead and, at times, the 
grand sight of a Bntish fleet The modern toivn provides excellent 
accommodation and shopping facilities, but not of anaent 
memorials The churches and the public buildings are modem ; 
the spire of All Saints, one of Giles Gilbert Scott’s churches, is 
visible for many miles Good bathing is not expected from a 
muddy shore, but the ivalks and drives in the district fully 
compensate for this loss 

To westwards — at Qinstead are quarries from which much of 
the stone for Winchester cathedral was taken centuries ago 
Holy Cross church has been rebuilt but retains portions of 
Norman work Quart Abbey takes its name from the quarries, 
and has a twelfth century Cistercian foundation of dc Redvers, 
portions of which are still preserved Wootton Creek is a pretty 
inlet from where there is a fine stretch of country towards Kyde, 
or by Wootton Bridge to Newport 
To eastwards— by the coast road is Seavicw, recently become a 
well patronised little watenng-place, where a sandy shore admits 
of good bathing Bembndge stands on a considerable estuary 
known as Brading Harbour, and is a great place for golfers 
Brading is inland, near the banks of the nver Yar, and is reached 
from Bembndge o^ er the doivn of that name, or direct from Ryde 
in an hour’s w^k It is one of the oldest towns in the island, and 
in the old days duly returned its two members to parliament 
'The church is Transitional-Norman with some portions of an 
earlier budding The monuments include those of the Oglandcr 
farmly, seated at NunwcH House since the Norman Conquest 
The remains of the Roman villa areabout a mile south of the town, 
and ha\e been desenbed as among the best yet discovered m 
England It is an exceptional villa occupjnng a site nearly 
300 feet square, with the divisions of the principal apartments 
quite dearly marked The mosaic pavements are remarkably 
interesting Sandown is little more than a mile from the Roman 
Villa at Brading, and the other well-known coast resorts arc 
separated by only short distances Newchurch and GodshlU are 
about four miles inland, where the downs afford fine view3 ewer 
the surrounding country Of the w ooded hollows m the downs in 
these parts it was written 

“ A more delightful ecene can scarcely be imagined . on some 
radiant morning tn April or May ... a wilderness of primroses, wood- 
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anemones, hyacinths, violets and also other lovely and fragrant things, 
profusely otershadowed by tvy-arched oak and ash, the graceful bi^’ 
and varnished holly *' 

Sbanklin, with its chines, attracted our Victorian parents m 
increasing numbers, and since Ventnor la in that category of 
fishing hamlets become fiishioaable resorts ^Vhile doctor 
Russell informed the world of the virtues of Brighton, doctor 
Qark rendered the same service to Ventnor The precipitous 
nature of the site seems to ensure the preservation of the natural 
beauties of this cosy and sheltered place No great ancient 
monuments are there and, if bathing is not of the best, there are 
many pleasant places inland, or along the coast Landslip and 
St Boni/ace Dowti and Bonchurch are on the Sbanklin road, 
Rew Down, Week Down towards Godshill, and Undercliff, 
along the south coast, is perhaps the most attractive of all routes 

The twenty miles from Ventnor to Freshwater and Yarmouth 
begins with the comiche road called Underchff, extendmg from 
Dunnose to St Catherine’s This ten miles of road is a natural 
temce, averaging about a quarter of a mile in width, bounded on 
the north by ro^y downs and on the south by the sea At its 
most southerly point is the mam road to Newport, which town is 
only some eight miles to the north The Undercliff ends (or begins) 
at BUckgang Chine and the little vilbge of Chale Prom thence 
there is the military road along Bnghtstone Bay, or the old high* 
level road by Shorwell to Brook At Rowborough, near Shorwell, 
is the remains of an anaent Bntisb settlement Alottistone Manor 
IS the residence of lord Motbstone, lord-heutenant of Hampshire 

The old village inns, the occasional manor houses and the ehami 
of the hills overspread this side of the island The western 
district of Totland, Freshwater and Yaimouf h, reveals the greatest 
variety of scenery At Freshwater there are downs, such as Afton, 
with little villages each desenbed as a " Green ” Lord Tennyson 
lived for years at Famngford House, but he abhorred strangers 
and, m the end, as visitors increased, he removed to a place on the 
mainland, near Haslemere The downs terminate m a great rocky 
promontory with the Needles at the very end Headon hill, 
nearly 400 feet high, separates Alum bay from Totland bay 
Yarmouth is the entrance to the island from Lymington, and was 
a small port in the thirteenth t*ntuiy Hurst Qistle, on the 
mainland of Hampshire, is only about one and a half miles 
from Sconce Pomt, outside Yarmouth The ravages of invasion 
and plague m the middle ages have destroyed almost all trace of 
early happening, but the enjoyable scenery remsins undisturbed 
Both Calboume and Shalfleet have interesting churches , the 
square Norman tower of Shalfieet is eleventh century, and the 
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rest of the church mainly fourteenth century. All Saints’, 

Calboume, is one of the best examples of Early English style. 

In this rapid survey the island has proved itself to be an excellent 
resort for the sportsman and for the tvalkcr. The scope of the 
antiquarian is somewhat restricted, while the historian will 
probably be content with Newport and Cansbrooke. The artist, 
and all who enjoy the quiet expanses of downjand and sea, will 
not go unsatisfied in the Isle of Wight. 


DISHES ;VHICH MAY BE SAMPLED 

Bacon pudding Lardy cakes 

Strawberries Trout 


BOOKS \VHICH MAY BE READ 

Hann'C. 

Wimired Beddington and Elsa Christy ; It Happened tn Hampshire. 
(A village chronicle.) 

R. D. Blackmore : Cradaek Noteell. (New Forest.) 

Cyrus Brady : The Adventures of tody Susan (Portsmouth and 
George III.) 

Percy J. Brebncf (Christian Lys): The Brotm Meuk, (Monmouth’s 
* rebellion.) 

John Falkner : Moonfeet. (Partly Dorset.) 

Marie E. Hawker (Lanoe Falconer) : Hampshire yfgnetles. '' 

Walter Jeffrey : The King's Yard, (Portsmouth, esghteenth century.) 
Lucas Malet (Mrs. M. St. Leger Harrison) : The Htjiory of Sir Rithard 
Calmady. 

Emma Marshall : Winchester Meads. (Seventeenth century.) 

Sir Herbert Maxwell ; The Chevalier of the Splendid Crest, (Partly 
Winchester, fourteenth century.) 

A. T. Sheppard ; Queen Diek. ' 

Stanley Weyman ; Queen's Folly, (Early nineteenth century.) 

Isle of Wight: 

Sidney H. Burchell : The Frisoners of Carishrooke. (Charles I.) 

Mary Wilson : The Knight of the Needle Rock. (1571-1606.) 
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THE SOUTHWEST 


E very imle mto the south west of England brings nearer 
a territory and a people whose histone progress is 
measured in penods both earlier and later than the eastern 
and central parts of Wessex which have occupied the first part 
of this chapter 

The progress of the Saxon conquerors m Wessex was sure but 
very slow Cerdic and CjTiric his son were fully occupied for 
twenty five years (495-519) in establishing the kingdom of the 
West Saxons and when &rdic the first king died in 534, his 
rule was confined to approximately the limits set by the present 
boundaries of Hampshire His son Cynne began to push out/rcun 
these frontiers la 552 he won Searo byrig that is Old &runi 
(Salisbury) and m 556 Derm byng (probably commanding the 
Marlborough downs) whi^ added the land aftert\'ards ^led 
Wiltshire to his kingdom. This> with the eattem portions of 
Dorset and Somerset was the extent of heathen Wessex m the 
west Continual strife with the Britons and the Welsh and inter 
necine tvarfarc between the English kingdoms themselves was 
more or less the accepted order of things until the supremacy 
of Wessex and the spread of Chnstiamty from Ivent introduced 
a new outlook It may be said in general terms that the lands 
of Dorset Somerset Devon and ComiraJl were adefed to Wessex 
rather through peaceful penetration than by military conquest 
In many places the monks were the first of the English to erect 
a settlement among the anaeot Bntish tribes in the fit e counties 
The continuance of local laws and customs was permitted, and 
there can hardly be any ^mbt that an admixture of races took 
place The Celuc language and traditions tutvited with greater 
intensity as the distance merrasrd between Winchester and 
Land s End 

The first notable event in tlie English history of these counties 
is connected inth the foundation of houses lor the advancement 
of the Christian rel gion In the seventh century the bishcm of 
the West Saxons had his sec at Dorchester near Oxford and from 
it the dmeese cf Sherbonie was canTd out m yoj to taie care of 
the south western counties, A famous Saxon school was set up 
at Exeter at about the same time In the first decade of the 
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tenth century there was further subdivision, when a bishop 
^va3 appointed in Devonshire (Crcditon) and in Somerset (Wells) 
By this time the counties as we know them, with one exception, 
were political and administrative divisions of an umted England , 
the exception was Cornwall, whose people received Chnstianity 
first from Ireland and Wales, whose boundary was fixed when 
Athelstan banished the West-Welsh beyond the river Tamar, 
and yet was not included among the English counties enumerated 
in xoi6 

Even so brief an outline of the early English development of the 
south-western coimties will have indicated certain charactenstics 
The survival of Celtic traditions along with the English — the 
Cormsh language was freely spoken tiU the eighteenth century, 
while the Dorset dialect remained quite distinct from Wiltshire 
and Somerset, though bearmg many common marks of Saxon 
origin— a love of oratory and song and peaceful pursuits; a 
chcnshing of old lore, a great attachment to localities, but with 
all a readiness to fight any foreign foe, as when the Devon men 
twice defeated the Danes m thq ninth century, and the French 
in the fifteenth century, without aid from outside the shire 
The five counties that form the “ toe " of England den\ e their 
names from differing sources The first mention of Wiltun* 
scire was in S78, and the present spelling derives from Wilton, 
near Salisbury, the first chief town of the shire, where the local 
court was held and to which the people owed political allegiance 
porsetshire preserves the name of the ancient British tribe of 
the Durotriges, “ the people living beside the ivater,” that is, the 
sea Saxon and Nonnan translations of the old tnbal name have 
given us Dorset 

Somersetshire is an instance similar to Wiltshire Somerton, 
near the middle of the county, and the former capital of the West 
Saxons who occupied this one time limit of Wessex, has given 
Its name to Somerset 

Devon has nothing to do with Dane, but denves from a British 
word meaning deep valleys, which the Romans translated Devoma 
The tnbal name ot the ancient Britons living in the “ deep vallcj's 
in the shadow of the mountains” was Damnonii, which word 
offers the clue to the origin of the name of Devonshire. 

The same tribe occupied Comivall, but there the name became 
Com-welsh The origin is from ” Com,” meaning a hom, a 
description of the shape of the land that juts into the Atlantic, and 
” welsh,” a general tide which the Saxons applied to all foreigners 
The five counties afford a delectable territory stretching from 
the downlands of Wiltshire and Dorset to the wooded hills and 
wide plains of Somerset, the heather-covered uplands and bare 
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tors of Devon and the granite heights of ComwaJJ, all interspaced 
TOth valleys of great beauty and often of rfch fertility The 
southern coast begins in small bays, widens into the p-eat sweep 
from Portland Bill to Start Point, and is followed by a senes of 
innumerable small baj-s right round to the Bnstol Channel 
This coast IS everywhere b«oliful, and m the south west often 
magnificent 

The occupations of the people have undergone comparatively 
little change All have engaged in agriculture and sea fishing 
from the b^eginning of a settled life, and the stone quames of 
Dorset and Somerset, and the tin and copper mines of Devon and 
Cornwall, have been worked from time immemorial The wool 
trade prospered in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and 
speaalised products developed in different parts as time went on 
The cider apple orchards 01 Devon and Somerset were flourishing 
m the Sixteenth century Homton Uce, Yeovil gloves, Axmmster 
and Wilton carpets, and many other local specialities became as 
famous as the homed sheep of Dorset, the fine breeds of Devon 
cattle, Somerset cheeses and the pilchards of Cornwall 

The same people reached different decisions in times of national 
crisis Dorset resisted the Norman Conqueror and suffered 
severe loss of property, most of which went to the Church, hamper- 
ing the rise of county families and leaders In Somerset, also, the 
Church owned vast estates Deixm disliked Harold and readily 
submitted to William I, with the result that an unusually large 
number of Englishmen retained their lands there after the 
Conquest In the struggles of the middle ages these counties 
were too remote and isolated to play a part in national affairs, 
except during the period of the Reformalion. In the Civil War 
of theseventeenth century, Dorset favoured parliament and Devon 
the king but the general desire was to be left to pursue industnous 
w-ays m peace In the fifieeath century, Dorset and Wiltshire 
were sticklers for a pcacehd issue, and their representatives at 
the shire meetings were zucknamed *' club men ' because they 
were otherwise unarmed Similarly, in the Ovil War of the 
seventeenth century, Devon and (>nivrall, although mainly 
ro)’aIist, contracted a separate peace 
The houses of the people follow the charactenstjcs of the 
pmtictihr country , in tJie Cotswold district of Wiltshire, and in 
Somerset, the ample supplies of local stone and tiles have enabled 
this material to be employed to great advantage in the principal 
building AJlhaveremarkablyirtll built towns and fine country 
mansions The lesser houses in the three counties still carry on 
the tradition of steep gables and touliionrd windows Further 
west, and especially in Devonshire, the white plaster and thatched 
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roof cottages are a feature of every village In Cornwall, archi- 
tectural merit is ntft so notable as the picturesque situation of the 
towns and the country houses In none of these counties are 
castles numerous, and evidence points to peaceful seclusion and 
domestic comfort 

The prevailing style of church architecture is the Perpendicular 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and in the south-west 
are a great many fine parish churches built in this style Indeed, 
it is a land second only to East Anglia m the number and ment 
of Its churches OpporturuQr will be found m each county to 
mention and describe a few of these It is renurkable that here 
again is repeated the charming and dutiful subservience of the 
buildings to the differing nature of the country, the harmony 
bet\^een the two that the English country side reveals to perfection 
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T he greater part of Wiltsbire is cohered by the uplands 
which cross m an unbroken diaia from Norfolk, the East 
Anglian Heights the Chiljems and finally, Marlborough 
Downs and Salisbury Plain FuMytwo thirds of the county con- 
sists of Marlborough Downs and Saveniake Forestin ihenorth, the 
broad undulating plain of Sahsbuiy m the centre, and the fulls of 
Chalke and Cranbome Chase m the south Inkpen Beacon on 
the Berkshire border rises to over a thousand feet, and there arc 
large areas of chalk dovms at over 600 feet above sea level 
The charm of the land Uesin the fertile and well wooded valleys, 
the vale of Pewsey that separates north from central, and the Wylye 
and Nadder, the central from the south The county is also 
well served by nvers The Hiames 1$ a young stream in the 
northern parishes , the Kennct, flowing to Reading, and the 
Avon to Bnstol, water the vale of Pewsey , the At on, jom^ by 
the Wylye and the Nadder, serves the south before pawing on to 
the New Forest in Hampshire Of hrtsts, Cranbome was a 
royal deer park is the days of King John, and Satemake is the 
only ancient forest in England owned by a subject , both possess 
noble trees, especially oak and beech. 

Witslure is, as we have already desenbed, Wlton shire, and 
the boundaries are those of the old hundreds attached to that town 
m the days when King Alfred bad his capital at ^Vlnchester 
These are not marked by any natural limits, except for a few 
miles of river bank here and there, and they touch no fewer than 
six surrounding counties if we include O^datd, which comes to 
within a matter of yards along an upper reach of the Thames 
Five-sixths of the land is under emUntwn but a large proportion 
IS permanent pasture The heavy loam soil is roost suited to 
pastoral use, and large flocks of sheep gtaze upon the downlands 
Fanns are frequently large, z 000-3 000 acres is not unusual 
Daily farming is general in the -vale of Pewsey and in the north- 
west parishes The latest gram crop is oats , the county is also 
famous for its bacon-cunog establishiocnts Other industries are 
not extensive 'nieraostunportantarelhcGreat^^estcmrailway 
svorks at Swindon, the vanoits quames of Bath and Portland 
stone, and the carpets of ^Vllton ^ to a small extent also the cloth 
atfa 
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trade survives m Trowbridge, Chippenham and other towns 
Tor a time in the thirteenth and fourteenth century the wool 
trade flourished m Wiltshire, but by the seventeenth century it 
had become greatly depressed 

The people have inclined to industry and not to war, so that 
their political history is not remarkable Perhaps they had their 
share in earlier times, since prehistoric remains are so plentiful , 
subsequently the county was woo for Wessex in the sixth century, 
and in the ninth and tenth suffered severely at the liands of the 
Danes The great estates acquired by the Church after the 
Conquest tended to impose an era of peace that was, perhaps, 
gratefully accepted It must be noted, also, that the religious 
foundations at Malmesbury, Wilton and Amesbury were in 
existence before the Normans came 
Literary associations include William of Malmesbury of the 
twelfth century, sir Philip Sidney who wrote Arcadia at Wilton 
House, Thomas Hobbes and Joseph Addison A delightful 
study of rural life m Wiltshire is A Shtpherd’t Life, by W. H 
Hudson 

Wiltshire is nch in prehistoric, as m historic, buildings of 
many kinds Stonehenge is known to all, but it may not be so 
well known that Salisbury possesses on unsurpassed collection 
of relics of the stone age in the aty museum Silbury hill, Jiear 
Avebury, is the largest artiflcial mound in Europe There are 
others smaller, but no less interesting, around Marlborough, 
Savemake and Salisbury, also near Warminster and overlooking 
the vale of Chalke Vespasian's camp is near Stonehenge 
Wans dyke, which extends for sixty miles from Savemake to the 
Bristol Channel, is one of the largest Roman entrenchments 
extant, and portions of it along the Marlborough downs remam 
substantially unaltered 

Monastic remains are not so great, but include Malmesbury 
and Lacock Bradford on Avon has one of the most perfect 
Saxon churches in England Edington church, near Westbury, 
resembles a cathedral, yet it was once the chapel of a fourteenth- 
century monastery Two Devizes churches have Norman 
remains Salisbury cathedral is an example of Early English 
style in its purest and loveliest form, and Bisbopstone, a few miles 
to the south-west is the finest Decorated church m the county 
There are practically no castles The fourteenth century ruins 
of Wardour are near the more modem mansion on the banks o't 
the river Nadder Old manor houses are numerous and beautiful, 
and he as a rule m the shelter of the valleys Wilton, Longleat, 
Bowood, Corsham, Littlecote and Charlton, and modem Castle 
Combe and Stourhead, are the great homes of the county 
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Among old inns conspicuous along the principal roads the King’s 
Arms at Meltsham the Bear at Devizes the timber built George 
at Salisbury, and its stone fronted namesake at Glastonbury, 
head a list of taverns sometuncs as ancient as the village church 
Itself 

Administration The city of Salisbury is chief of the town- 
ships, although the county offices are at Trowbridge, and Swmdon 
IS the largest of the boroughs Old and memorable market towns, 
such as Marlborough Chippenham, Caine Warminster, Devizes, 
Malmesbury and Wihon retain their place on the maps of 
succeeding centuries 

The county IS divided into 39 hundreds and 323 civil panshes 
Although the 40 hundreds of Domesday have been reduced to 
29, they are chiefly the result of an amalgamation of small umts, 
80 that the mam divisions have undergone practically no altera- 
tion One shenff acted in Wiltshire and Dorsetshire until 
Elizabeth’s day, when they were separated and each provided 
with Its own officer 

Co^otuOTCATroNS The Bath road passes through the centre 
of the county, and the West of England road through the south 
Important roads radiate from Salisbury, and towards Bath 
At vanous places, mote particularly in the north, the modem 
road rests upon a Roman foundation 
The mam lines of the Great Western railway pass through 
Swmdon for Gloucester and South Wales, and Westbury for the 
West of England. T^e mam line of the Southern railway passes 
through Salisbury to Somerset and Devon 
Earldom The Erst Norman earl of Wltshire was William 
le Scrope (1397) Anne Boleyn'a father, of Blicklmg m Norfolk, 
was raised to the dignity of earl of Wltshire It is now a secondary 
title borne by the marquises of Wnchester Several great families, 
however, have made their hatncsln^VUtshl^e for many generations, 
and these are mentioned later on. 

Regiment The 62nd and gpih Foot were raised in Scotland 
in 1756 and 1824 respectively They fought under Wolfe at the 
taking of Quebec, and in the Amcncan W tr they were nicknamed 
" The Sprmgers " The title adopted at their union was the IVilt- 
shire Regiment, The Duke of Edinburgh’s, and the depot, Devizes 

Couvrr Badge. Having no ama, a view of Stonehenge js 
used ss a device 

Newspapers The Tl'ifts oni Gloueextershre Standard, dating 
from 1837, 18 published at Cirencester, Gloucestershire; the 
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Wiltthire Gazette at Devizes ; the WtUshtre Times at Trowbridge, 
also the WtUshtre News. The WtUshtre Telegraph and Advertiser 
incorporates an older paper and has offices at Devizes. 


S.tLtSBURr 

Old Sarum has a relish about its name that has not faded with 
the centuries. Its age no man can tell, and long after the city of 
Salisbury had arisen, ttvo miles to the south, the political history 
of England was associated with the older place. The Saxons 
called it Searo-byrig or ** Dry-town " and later it came to be 
spelt Saresberie, and now Salisbury. 

In the year 1219 Richard Poore, bishop of Salisbury, obtained 
authority to remove from the old site to a place on the banks of 
the Avon, and there he planned the new city. From the cathedral 
and ecclesiastical buildings that lie within a bend of the river, 
the streets run straight from north to south and from east to west, 
with the market-place in the centre. None will deny the pleasant 
situation of the town from whichever direction it is approached. 
During the first century in its new home Salisbury received a 
charter of incorporation, from which time it has continued to 
uphold the dignity of a chief dty. The markets and fairs have for 
long been of great importance to the agricultural community 
of Wiltshire, while, in more recent times, the establishment of 
the headquarters of the Southern Command, and the great 
military camps on the Plain, have added a new interest. 

Places of Interest. 

Calftcdml : We have already mentioned the cathedral as being 
the loveliest of its kind in England. Unlike other of the great 
and ancient churches that have so far found a place within these 
pages, Salisbury represents one style throughout, the Early 
English Gothic, and is the only cathedral erected before the 
Reformation which never had any admixture of styles. ^Vhen 
sir Christopher Wren surveyed it in 1668 he said it **may be 
justly accounted one of the finest patterns of the architecture of 
the age wherein it was built.” Many pens have reiterated its 
perfection both before and since. The original at Old Sarum 
was completed 'in X092, and appears to have suffered unduly 
from fire and tempest, and, after the removal of the town to the 
new site, to have been allowed to fall into decay. The great wall 
which surrounds Salisbury cathedral, as well as the upper parts 
of the tower, were built of the old stones from Sarum. 

The library of the cathedral, ridi in ancient manuscripts, as those 
of Bede and Geoffrey of Monmouth, possesses also a contemporary 
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document m which is the diocese 

the new site, how preachers t^^tnro ^ 

to collect contributions for ^JP?*^norius the second for 
bishop laid the first third for 

Stephen Langton, archbishop Salisbury, and one of 

wit . how W.ll,.m Ujw* J -d Ell». I- 

the witnesses of Magna am th nobility and clergy, 

countess.thcfifth.followedbyA«t^«^ 

aU prormsing to ^^^tural son of Henry II by 

Longprie, or Ung .'Tuf St daughter and heires^f 

Fair Rosamund , he ^Lquired that Utle The 
dc Euteui, tail J fow’on of smnl rtUgious 

countess was responsible tor m 

houses withm the county ,» .bout /a? ooo stcrlmg , 

Th= coat of the othcdrcl emoW B J”" day 

It 13 not possible B nshnoite the church had been 

money, but .t would be ''O' TrSeptember 30th, .258, 
thitty^eight years in >>»'Iding attended the eonaecration 

5Si'‘tr'tTn"S^e‘;f.^^^^^ 

landmark over many mil« oHNimw „ 

In all the serenity of its y“** “ f . ^ » that seems to hold 
from a spacious , ‘‘\asscth understanding ” and that 

at certain hours a peace chapter house, beyond 

overflows into the cloisters oy * carefully restored m 
the cloister, is a and the west front should be 

the last century ‘V’^^'L^rtments wherein were onre 1*3 

noted, with Its tiers of can be seen the beauty 


from the thirteenth to iSpressivc, and oerywherc 

chapel and chanty ^^'^.aftsiiian who loved his work, 
is tkced the hand of the Franciscan 

Oilier Church! “"I, ^”“2“;,*,, wi'one et the earliest 

friary, entered first half of the thirteenth century , 

foundations ofthis order in ^ almost all that rcnuins 

the small timber-framed buiWing ^^ale * Of the 

An ancient boundary stow ^ ancent. St. Martin a being m 

seven parish churches, th c» Thomas’s is ^teenth century , 

part as old as the cathedral » „ ,he great wJl 

Its beautifully carvrf roof is ^ ^ ,^07 and, 

painung ovxr the ‘diani^ SL^ ^^^j^ ^be same 
as did St-Thomas’s, replaced a j«e«« 
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Gaildhalh, Museum and Council House ; In 1780 the 
fourteenth-century guildhall on the market place was burnt 
down, and a fe>v years later the present building replaced it 
The banqueting hall is open to visitors 
The late sixteenth century Shoemakers’ hall is in Salt lane, 
at the sign of the Pheasant inn, also near the market place — an 
interesting timber-framed house, to which a guildhall and buttery 
were added in the early seventeenth century The National Trust 
own the Joiners* hall m St Anns street 
The Salisbury and South Wiltshire museum, near St Ann’s 
gate, in Exeter street, contains a representatwe collection of 
exhibits, those of the stone age being probably the best that can 
be seen in England The scale models of Stonehenge and of 
Old Sarum arc XTiluable and interesting, as giving a better 
appreciation of these places than any WTittcn account of them 
can do 

The Counal House, which lies just off London road, provides 
the corporation with a headquarters and the citizens with a 
fair park The site is that of a thirteenth century ecclesiastical 
college, which reverted to the crown in 1545 and remained m 
private occupation until purchased by the corporation in 1927 
In these grounds is the only remaining portion of the old ci^ 
ramparts 

A statue in the market place commemorates Henry Fawcett 
(1833-84) MP, a native of the city He was blinded in 
an accident when joung but achieved national distinction in 
politics and became postmaster general The War Memorial 
stands in front of guildhall 

John Halle, a rich wool merchant of the city, in 1470 built 
himself a mansion in a street called ” the Canal,” near the 
market place , his banqueting hall still stands — an entrance to a 
cinema I 

Three remaining gates of the city are near the cathedral , 
the North gate in High street, St Ann’s gate by Exeter street, 
and Hamham gate, before the Avon bridge, that leads to that 
parish 

Markets' The Poultry cross, by Silver street, remimscent of 
Chichester, was mentioned in 1335 as being the place “ where 
poultne IS sold,” and is an excellent example of a Gothic cross 
In addition to the com exchange and cattle market, regular 
Tuesday and Saturday markets are held 
Old Inns * The George, in High street, was first erected about 
1320 as a hostelry for pilgnms Pepys stayed at this black and 
white, timber fronted mq in June x668, in which 3 ear Chnstopher 
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Wren \\-as probablj a % isitor Though Pepys “ lay in a silk bed . 
and very good diet," he was much displeased at certain charges 
and resolved " to trouble the mistress about jt " 

The White Hart n-as remodelled at the end of the eighteenth 
century and given a front of Classic style, possibly in view of its 
position opposite the cathedral The Haunch of Venison by the 
Poultry cross is an old tavern, said to date from the same year 
as the George 

Asound Sausburt 

Old Sarum adjoins the city boundary, and is about two miles 
from Salisbury market place The great earchworis ort a spur of 
the chalk downs began with the ancient Dntons, perhaps more 
than 2,000 years ago Roman, Saxon and Norman made their 
successive additions and alterations, upon which a great deal of 
research tvas accomplished between 1909 and i9r5 through the 
generosity of the Society of Antiquanes. The office of works now 
has care of the site, upon which is clearly visible the remains of 
the ancient fortress-town At the side cl Pomvay a stone bearing 
a bronze tablet commemorates the place where, up to 1S3Z, the 
atitens of Old Sarum met to elect their representatives to paiha' 
ment, and states that WUliam Pitt was one member for the 
borough so elected 

From Bishop Down, a point of vantage connected with Old 
Sarum by footpath, or reached from the London road on the east 
side of the city, Salisbury itself and a great stretch of open country 
is visible, over the valleys of At on and Wylje In tms dirtcUon 
also, and three miles away, are the rums of Clarendon Palace, 
where m xo86 a great meeting of the freeholders of England swore 
allegiance to the king, over and above the loyalty due to their lords 
In 1164, by the constitutions of Clarendon, Henry II re enacted 
the policy of kVilhara I The State was to be above the Church 
The arch opponent of this system was Thomas i Becket, who, 
though he ultimately forfeited his life on the altar steps at Canter- 
bujy, brought about the reversal of that policy, right or wrong, 
against nhich he had fought so strenuously, and fought alone 
Ease and ^Vest Harnham are on the south aide of the city 
The footpath along the opposite bank of the Avon affords one 
of the finest views of the cathedral Constable, who lov ed Suffolk, 

15 remembered also at Salisbury, for his great picture The Rainbow 
was inspired by the scenery here TTie Old Mill at West Handiam, 
an interesting building, 13 now a refreshment house 
Wilton, nearly three miles to the west, was the former capital 
of kviltshite, and the probable origin of the name of the shire ; 

It IS also the third oldest borough in England, Bemerton church 
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IS noted for its association with the saintly poet and dnine, 
George Herbert (1593-1633), whose work, The Temple, ranks with 
t!ie best religious \erse m our language 
Wilton House, the seat of the fifteenth earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery, and one of the stately homes of England, is 
approached through an eighteenth-century gatehouse, surmounted 
by an equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius James Wyatt built 
the entrance front, when engaged on enlarging the mansion in 1800 
He also built the colonnade of the inner courtyard expressly to 
rcceue the statuary collected by the eighth carl a century before 
The collection is interesting as containing the entire museums 
that formerly belonged to cardinal Richelieu and cardiiul hlazarin 
The reception rooms, justly famous for their fine proportions and 
magnificent decoration, contain some of the finest work of Inigo 
Jones, who, after a disastrous fire in 1649, built also the garden 
front and the Palladun bridge o\er the stream In the house sir 
Philip Sidney composed hts Arcadia, the poet Massinger was 
born, and Shakespeare performed one of his plays m the presence 
of James I The pnncipal rooms are open to visitors every 
Wednesday and Saturday 

Wilton Church is unusual both for its Byzantine style and for 
the detached tower or belfry beyond the cloister 
The carpet factory, where the famous Wilton carpets are made, 
may be visited by appointment with the proprietors 

FARTltER AnELO FROM SALISBTOT 
Less than ten miles separate Salisbury from the south-eastern 
extremity of the county, and the borders of Hampshire Longford 
Castle, three miles south, and half-way to Downton, is an 
example of whimsical architecture, such as is found at intervals 
m various parts of England Sir Thomas Gorges employed 
John Thorpe to build Longford m the years 1578-91 The ground 
plan was a triangle, with sides 100 feet long, having a large 
circular tower at each angle These battlcmenfcd towers give 
an appearance of great strength to the whole building, and 
suggest a mixture of the styles predominant in a period when 
fortified dwellings were giving place to purely domestic 
residences Visitors may see the pnncipal rooms on Wednesday 
afternoons; many examples of beautiful eighteenth century work, 
the pictures and fiimiture are v«ry fine The present owner 
of Longford is the seventh earl of Radnor, descendant of des 
Bouvcries, first earl, who, m 1748, married Harnet Pleydell, 
heiress of Coleshill, in Berkshire 
Downton, on the toad to Doumemouth, is the reputed ancient 
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decorated temples erected on the cast and sou^h•^^est sides 
On the north side of the park, over the hill called ICingsettlc, 
passes the Hardimy, the road by which King Alfred is supposed 
to ha\e advanced to the attack of the Danes at Eddington 
Somerset) Stourton village lies in a dell, a pretty spot, with its 
flower-bedecked cottages and fourtccnili-century church, con- 
taining monuments to former owners of Stourhead 

Again, to the north, along the Wiltshirc-Somcrset border, are 
Maiden Bradley and Hormngsham There is the Bath Arms mn, 
from whence one of the great houses of England is vvithin walking 
distance Longlcat House, near Warminster, a fine Elizabethan 
mansion said to be the most ancient regularly built house in the 
kingdom, is a scat of the marquis of Bath Erected on the site of 
an Augustine pnory by sir John Thynnc, it took twelve years to 
complete John of I'adua is traditioiudl j associated w ith the design 
of the house, and only the north front has undergone any altera- 
tion from that time The interior of the house is very fine, 
tlie park and gardens were remodelled by “ Capability ” Brown 
at the end of the eighteenth century Tor sixty years afterwards 
50,000 trees are said to have been planted annually in the park, 
which IS fifteen miles m circumference Tlie house is shown to 
visitors on Mondaj's and Saturda}s, also on Thurs<iays from April 
to July 

The fifth Thynne to succeed to Longlcat married lady Eliza- 
beth, the Percy heiress, whom we encountered at Pelworth in 
Sussex But the lady, then only fifteen years old, refused to hve 
wnth her husband, who shortly afterwards (1682) was found mur- 
dered in his coach m London. The property then passed to 3 
cousin, who was created viscount Weymouth The marquisate 
of Bath was conferred in 1789, and the present otvner of Longlcat 
is the fifth marquis 

Warminster is a market town noted for agricultural produce 
and malting St Denys’ church belongs to the fourteenth century, 
and there is a chantry, dedicated to St Lawrence, built in the time 
of Edward I 

Eastwards, from the mam road to Heytesbury, it is nineteen 
miles to Amesbury, across the rolling down couiitry of the Plain 
A thousand years ago (932) the vvitanagemot of Wessex met at 
Amesbury, or Ambrosebury, to transact the business of that 
nation Joseph Addison (1672-1719) was born at Milston rectory 
Essayist, poet and statesman with many friendships m every 
walk of life, he is best remwnbered now as a writer who helped 
to establish modern English prose 

The great stone circle of Stonehenge is among the wonders of 
Britain It is necessary to gei dose to the circle in order to 
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be found clearly marked on any good map, preferably one of a 
scale of not less than one inch to a mile 
The former royal forest of Savemake is some sixteen miles m 
circumference, beautifully tvooded, with a predominance of oak 
and beech, and a deer park said to be the largest in England 
Near the rmddle of the forest, at a point where eight vistas meet, 
IS an octagon tower iivhose sides correspond with the vistas, 
one 13 a view of Savemake House, as the principal residence is 
now known The residences and the forest belonged to William, 
second duke of Somerset, whose ancestor had married the heiress 
of the Sturmeys, foresters of Savemake since the twelfth century, 
in the reign of ^chard II The present owner is the marquis of 
Ailesbury, into whose family the property came by marriage 
with a SeymOur m 1671 

The valley of the Kennct is beautiful as all valleys are, and two 
notable Wiltshire houses adorn its banks near Ramsbury 
Ramsbury Manor is a house after the style of Inigo Jones and 
designed actually by his nephew, John Webb, for sir William 
Jones, attorney general in the time of Charles II Littlecot (or 
cote) Park, the mansion of which still preserves many features 
of the early sixteenth century %vhen it was built, 13 regarded as a 
fine example of a manor of that day It js mentioned m Scott's 

f toem Rokeby The present owner is sir Ernest Wills, baronet, 
ord lieutenant of Wiltshire 

At Avebury the antiquarian will discover the ruins of a supposed 
druidical temple , the larger outer citdc, t 400 feet across enclos- 
ing lesser circles of stones forms one of the most remarkable 
monuments in England The stones vary from 5 feet to 20 feet 
in height and 3 feet to 12 feet m thickness Near this village 
are to be found many remains of the earliest civilisation in England 
Old Suindon on the hill, has been a market to^vn since the 
seventeenth century The new town grew up when the Great 
Western railway established its works there in 2841, and it still 
provides the chief occupation of the inhabitants 
The counties of Berkshire, Oxford and Gloucester abut on 
this north section of Wiltshire, and, again, the border villages all 
around prowde ample scope for quiet enjoyment Cncklade, 
on the old Roman road from Cirencester to Speen (Ncubury) 
13 near the charming upper teaches of the nver Thames 
Malmesbury on the (Bristol) Avon acquired its name from 
Maildulf, an Irish missionary who founded the hermitage from 
whichjflcveloped the renowned Benedictine abbey of the twelfth 
to’^tabhsit 'vas William, librarian of Malmesbury abbey, who 
The creat I the lighter ballads and popular traditions of the 
Bntam It is iTS* » Norman and English were joined— 
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south of the Bath road, between Chippenham and Caine, a noble 
residence, is the seat of the marquis of Lansdowne, and was built 
by his ancestors, the earl of Shelburne and his son, from designs 
by the brothers Adam The gardens of these fine Wiltshire homes 
are occasionally open to the public 

Devizes is an ancient and substantial market town, the most 
prominent in north Wiltshire The unusual name is said to come 
from ad davuas, meaning, on the borders, at the time when 
Roger, bishop of Salisbury, built a great castle there to dominate 
the north plain This tns destroyed by Cromwell in the Civil 
War, having previously been taken and re taken in various 
national disturbances It was wthin the protective arm of the 
castle that the town of the middle ages grew up In the twelfth 
century Devizes was a chartered town, and from the early 
fourteenth century right down to 1750 it was a centre of the cloth 
manufacturing industry Present day industry is bound up with 
agnculture, particularly com and agricultural implements Bacon- 
curing, brciving and malting are also active trades 

There are two churches with substantial Norman remains , 
the tower of the beautiful cruciform church of St John, and the 
chancel of St Mary’s The Bear is a famous inn, where a former 
host was the father of sir Thomas LawTence, R A (1769-1830) 

Thus we Come again into the vale of Pewsey, with the Marl- 
borough Dotvns on one side and Salisbury Plain on the other 
To we8t\vards, Steeple Ashton, near Trowbridge, may be selected 
as an example of another senes of Wiltshire towns built of 
local stone and tiled roofs that age has mel]o%ved to perfection 
Trowbridge is a busy centre where a prosperous woollen trade 
was established early in the sixteenth century The town hall is 
partly Elizabethan, the George inn is probably not so old, although 
it must be centunes since Trowbridge lacked a good inn The 
church of St James, m the Perpendicular style, h^ been restored 
more than once , the interesting monuments include one to the 
memory of the poet George Crabbe (1754-1832) who was rector 
for the last ten years of his life A native of Suffolk, his friendship 
^vith Edmund Burke secured him a chaplaincy to the duke of 
Rutland at Belvoir Castle Crabbe’s fine descriptions of external 
nature compensate in some degree for his gloomy view of human 
life 

Bradford on-Avon possesses in the church of St Lawrence 
one of the most perfect Saxon ecclesiastical buildings in England 
One reason for its preservation is the use of good local stone, of 
which John Aubrey wrote ** Hasicbury Quarrie is not to be 
forgott, it IS the enunentest freestone quame in west of England ” 
To St Aldhelm (first bishop of Sherborne, A D 705) is attributed 
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T he men of Dorset are, like their neignoours, men oi 
industry and peace ; content to develop the resources 
which nature has bestowed around them, and to leave 
“ politics " to the towns that care for that sort of thing. 

The kingdom of Wessex had spread over Dorset by the 
beginning of the eighth century, when the see of Sherborne was 
established, together with numerous religious houses to which the 
social and industrial life of the county owed much. The Saxons, 
and perhaps a few descendants of the Durotrjgcs, had their share 
of fighting in the eighth and ninth centuries, when the Danes were 
constantly at their gates. They resisted the Normans to their 
cost. All the chief towns, Wareham, Dorchester, Shaftesbury, 
Bridport, suffered great damage. Every English landowner of 
consequence was dispossessed, and at the time of Domesday 
Survey the abbeys ot Ceme, Milton and Shaftesbury were the 
chief landlords. Hence there are few great landed families 
associated with the history of the county. In the struggles of the 
middle ages the people took no part, but they opposed the king 
in the Cml War of the seventeenth century, and in the nineteenth 
struck a blow for the underdog in the dajs before trades unions 
were recognised. No inconsiderable record for a county that 
distrusts politics. 

In literary associations the people are rich. Ten centuries 
separate Aelfric of Cerne from Thomas Hardy of our o\vn day. 
Matthew Prior, Henry Fielding, Jane Austen and William 
Wordsworth are among the names that fill the intervening years 
with priceless contributions to English literature. 

The country-side is one that wiH appeal to those who enjoy the 
rolling downs and a broken landscape. It is not well wooded, 
and a clump of trees upon a luU will stand out for miles around. 
Dorset sees the end of those chalk hills that have followed us 
relentles^y from East Anglia, and which cover most of the centre 
and south'of this county. Orchards ate found in the west, and 
in the nort^the vale^f Bladunore provides luscious pastures and 
a genial air. \^e c’^'mate is remarkably mild, and in some of the 
more sheltered placL near the sea it is not unusual to find semi- 
tropical flowers^d biants. The seventy-five miles of fine coast, 
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I wparating Hampshire from Devon will charm those who admire 
bold and picturesque outlines , in this stretch the extensive natural 
harbours of Poole and Portland arc the chief features, together 
With the remarlcable eighteen miles of Chesil Beach, which extends 
t West Bay. of the promontory called Portland Bill, to 

Bndport 

The only important rivers flow across the county from north 
to south — the StOur, the Trent or Fuddle and the Frome 
Dorset is one of the smaller shires, both in area and population 
There is Jess than j.oeo square miles, of which three fourths 15 
under cultivation , considerably more than one half of this area, 
however, is permanent pasture, including the hill grazings The 
old homed breed of Dorset sheep are still exported to some of 
the finest flocks all over the world, but locally they are declining 
in favour of Sovthdoxms and Hampshires Dairy farming is the 
important industry and Dorset butter and blue vinney cheese 
conwiand a large market Wheat, barley and oats are die chief 
gram crops Fishing employs many along the coast Tho 
quames tnat produce Portland stone and Purbeck marble have 
earned their famous wares mro many cities The principal 
buildings in London, and elseivhere, are faced with this wlute 
freestone of Dorset, while many of our great Gothic churches 
are ennehed with Purbeck nurb/e 
In the days gone by, notably ui the fourteenth century, Iar« 
quantities of wool were produced, and a prosperous dothing trade 
continued down to the plague of 1626, following which agrrcultural 
pursuits outran all other occupations 
No considerable remains exist of mcdiaval castles , Corfe 
and Sherborne are practically all Melbury, Cntchel, Milton, 
Lulworth and Brtjsvnsea are among the greater mansions, and 
Arthur Oswald s hook on the country houses of Dorset must be 
consulted for the numerous fine manors for which the county is 
famed. Sherborne and Milton abbeys and Wmbome minster 
are the three finest churches The pansh churches are not as a 
whole noteworthy, and those la the Perpendicular style, like 
Cemc Abbas and Beaounster, arc exceptional Berc Regis must 
be mentioned for its superb timber roof 

AD^^l^^srRATIO?^ Dorchester is the county town, and Poole 
the largest borough, Weymouth, Swanage, Wimbome and 
Sherborne are important centres Wareham, which ivas the first 
shire town before the Norman Conquest, is now a very small 
place 

The county is divided into 35 hundreds and 2S1 civil parishes 
The oiigaial hundreds have kept tieir names, but the oouniy 
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boundary has been changed from tunc to time and small alterations 
were made as recently as the last century 

Communications The prinapal roads pass from cast to west, 
and include the coast route to the %vcst of England, via WImbome, 
Dorchester Bndport and Lyme Regis The chief roads from the 
surrounding counties converge upon Dorchester 
The Southern railway enters the county from Bournemouth 
and serves the coast to Weymouth Small sections of its mam 
line touch the northern districts with a branch from Yeovil 
The Great Western railway runs a service from its mam line at 
Castle Cary to Weymouth, and the London, Midland and Scottish 
has running powers between Bristol and Bournemouth, by 
Blandford 

Earldom John of Gaunt’s son, Thomas, was created earl of 
Dorset m 1411 Thomas Grey, stepson of Edward IV, ^va3 
granted the title in 1451, but it was extinct again m 1554 Thomas 
Sackville became earl of Dorset in 1604 and the seventh earl 
vras raised to the dukedom of Dorset but his titles died with him 
m 1843 His descendant is lord Sackville of ICnoIe, in Kent 
Reoiktent The 39th and 54th Foot were raised m 1703, the 
former being called the “ Green Linnets ” They first saw service 
in India, fighting in the battle of Plassey in 1757, and later were 
united to form the Dorsetshire Regiment The depot is at 
Dorchester 

County Badge Having no arms, the device used is three 
lions which, although not identified as the lions of England, are 
probably intended for them since the old device of the borough 
of Dorchester included the royal arms of England 
Newspapers The Dorset County Chromcle dates from 1821 , 
the Dorset Daily Echo and Weymouth Dispatch is exactly a hundred 
years younger The Poole, Parkstone and East Dorset Herald, 
and the Bournemouth Times and Directory, also other papers such 
as the Bournemouth Daily Echo, cater vrell for local news and 
Items of interest to visitors 

Dorchester 

There is no reason to suppose that Dorchester is less ancient 
than Old Sanim, or that its suay goes back less than a, 000 years 
Vast earthworks, like Maumbuty Rings Poundbury and Maiden 
C^tlc, carry the mind back to a period long before the Romans 
added Britain to the outposts of their empire Dwr imvyr, the 
village by the Dwr or Frome, the ancients called it, until the 
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ovtT».cnns th= bu^ « » '"-ul ot 

£20 a year for fi\-e j-ears Jw „nt of £20 

by Edward IH. a"'* *® ‘Th^fct carter ormeorporation iras 
a year to the Crown The fet cwrier 0 thV Civil War. 
granted by James I m 1610. arid m . j,ot put up a fight, 

the town declared from the effects of 

jet the flounshing cloth wdenee ^ben the 

the war. Tt** darkest ^yswer^m th S^^^^^j^S^^^bment 

.r,d profit, from *'« Jd motket. on Wtdn«- 

Tniity, St. Join B.pt.>t and St ^ j,j,. to 

days, Friday, and pbese fait, and marteta have 

at Catidlemaa, and It ,s a. a great matkrt 

remained unchanged to th P j. . plaje an important part 
for agncultutal prodoro fe,„Sd it-for the unol mie 

in thi Ufe of the county ^ markTO are 

IS one of die largest ‘"P”& Thames The retuim of these 
knotvn as the laigast south of roe 1^^ ,,^q„artets of a imILon 
markets are tnstrocttvj ^ ^ty, ,„tlun a tad™ 

sheep gtaaed the ^““p'iuiy Fair used to receive ay.tOT 
of tii miles ot the toum F j^sed to neater lo,^ In 

eheep, but this number to no ^ 

.930 the rotro b„j „f tattle, 250,000 

aheep, 15,000 rf pouliy. laS.ooo pounds of cheese 

SfajIS' ?oi»d. ”' ■>“" g the ptlgrtma uho saded m Je 
Dorset John Wte, then rector of St. Peter's, 

Mayfimtr in ifoo, rod J ^ contmgent. The cturch of 
Doaester, kg^^Ss, la atiU tailed The Daughter of Johu 
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^Vhite Tlie original smaH colony was assisted ^vit/i a large 
grant of land m New England, and, in 1628, had the addition of 
fifty new settlers, led by a Dorchester gentleman rumed John 
Endicott , and, in the following year, Charles I granted a charter 
to the Governor and Company of the Massachusscits Bay Colony 
in New England 

Places op Interest 

The Walks : The to^vn is built on rising ground on the right 
bank of the river Fromc, its already pleasant position enhanced 
by the planting of generous a\ enues of trees The Walks surround 
the town on three sides, along the line of the ancient u'alls, and 
consist of beautiful a\enues of limes, chestnuts and sycamores 
pbnted between lyoa and 1743 The Weymouth and Bridport 
roads were lined with simibr a\cnue8 between 1779 and 1795, 
and the \\areham avenue was added m 18S8 , a noble effort for 
which the citizens to day must be highly appreciative 

Ancient BaUdtngs • Nothing remains of Dorchester Castle, 
whose stones are said to have been used again in the building of 
the Franciscan pnory founded in the reign of Eduard 111 'I he 
pnory has gone too, except for Friary iVIill and part of on old 
boundary wall 

Napper’s Mite, founded by sir Robert Napper in 1610, is an 
almshouse for ten poor men , the picturesque front in South 
street, with the projecting clock, opens into a quiet cloister 

The shire hall and museum are in West High street The 
shire hall was built in 1791 , the museum is a modem building, 
but contains a great collection of treasures, particularly Roman 
tessellated pavements, and relics of the stone and bronze ages 

The Churches • St Peter’s, next the museum in West High 
street, is a Perpendicular building with a fine tower , during 
recent renovations some twelfth century stonework was uncovered 
and there is little doubt that the present old church stands upon a 
consecrated site much older still In front of the south aisle is 
the War Memorial The statue at the foot of the tower is of 
William Barnes, the Dorset poet (1801-86) rector of Wmterbome 
Came and a friend of Thomas Hardy The original churches of 
All Saints and Holy Trinity penshw in the great fire of 1613 
The former was rebuilt m the early Decorated style, and the latter 
not unnf 

St George s, Fordmgton, is on an eminence near the river, 
and, in part, Norman , its fine tower is fifteenth century Over 
the south door the stone carving of the eleventh century represents 
St George s victory o\ er the dragon 
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Aanmtm- Three greet rebrs of the pert are 
easy rtSeh of, Dorchester Maronbory Rro^ is 
S^hitheatre m Bntain The shop is oral J 

terSee tipoit terrace eiit m the ehalh for the “ 

Silly ,a So apeetatoni. It la ser, qiiiet ”” 
gone, but more than 1,500 jeara ago it , eladiatonal 

colour, when enthusiastic crowlsticre re^ on the 

eombaB and sports that aU Romans ° u 

western hill olilorchestcr, was a military fVhic The 

ongin IS uncertain It is genersUy 

great entrenchments coter more , unsurpassed, 

Castle 13 a speciraen of a prehistonc h nntain The 

both in siae^ pnmime gmodeor, “y Jy a 
encampment 13 oval m shape, and the pa nearly twice as 

mile m mreumferenee , the outer triple “ r“'gr“me 
long whilst the great ptotectmg ram^ «e ^ fet lug 

name IS Jlfoi dun, the Hill of Suength, as 

OH dnits • Dorchester is noted *1^' GecSan*^w?lh high 
la an eighteenth^eenti^ hotel the 

bow window's above the portico ,L,.p The 

.^telope a grat reputation m the n^eieenth 

Antelope, a medix%-al inn, ^ once heuted the 
century, and joss^ a Ilart, with an eligv 

assiae court of judge Jeffreys The TO ^utlt bnck built 
of that graceful aiunial "‘’"•SnSdgi ? lodging m 
ina of the Restotauon penod- ibeju^g' >> * 
street u now a restaurant 

AftowD DonemSTDt 

The pnnapil scenes in Hardy s 1840 m the 

rune or ten milca of Dorchester . .qj, The Dorset 

cottage, atm atanding at Upov Cmorl o' Jersey, 

Hardy* claim descent from the br^ of whose farrily 

cf that name, in the f.ft«n’h “T S who numbered Nehwn s 
settled in the west of England, and wno 
captam Ifirdy among them vns articled m 

Educated at the local school, ,.-ct and two years 

1S56 to John Hicks, an ecdesjstial «chitg^» 
later he moted to London to , .--^ftart architectural 

Eoemificld. RA , where he won ,fi*crniitt«TtlT, 

pnits. He had been wntng ^ ptbluhcd m 

and in March. 1S65. his first «s accepted by 

CfcamSma JovniaJ In 1869 hi* eenvcrtatJCQ wiifc 

Cbapaua and Hall, but withdrawn after a ecni 
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George Meredith, ^\ho had read the manuscript Meredith’s 
advice \\-as against publication , he suggested a story wih more 
plot In 1871 Desperate Remedies appeared, and it was all plotl 
Other famous books followed, beginning with Under the Greemcood 
Tree Of the lesser kno\vn, The Return of the Native (1878) is 
sombre and powerful, and Jude the Obscure (1895) the most 
thoughtful , neither was very popular 
Thomas Hardy, a born poet, was concerned with life and nature 
as he saw it The Wessex country-side in Dorset and Wiltshire he 
made his oim , the heaths and the peasants meant more to him 
than the hurrying life of the great cities, and it is this feeling for 
nature — a Shakespearean feeling— that ensures the permanence 
of his wxirk He lived for j ears at Max Gate, on the Wareham road 
near Dorchester, and died on January iith, 1928 at the age of 
eighty-cight His statue stands in Cillmton walks, Dorchester, 
and his memorial in Westminster Abbey American friends hat e 
erected a granite column to his memory, opposite his birthplace 
at Bockhampton 

In broad terms, in which considerations of space compel us 
to treat of Dorsetshire, the county may be divided into the coast 
within reach of Dorchester , the central plain from Blandford, 
west and south, and the northern vale, from Sherborne 
The direct route from Dorchester to Weymouth and the sea 
coast IS a straight road of eight miles, past the wishing well at 
Upwey Abbotsbury (on the west) or Broadmajme (on the east) 
offer many a glimpse of charming south Dorsetshire villages 
It is necessary to remember, however, that half the villages 
have double names, and a stream or a family are as likely as not 
to provide endless duplication Within a ten rmle radius of 
Dorchester there arc no less then twelve Wlnterbornes — ^Abbas, 
Stcepleton, St Martin Monkton, Hernngstone, Came Kingston, 
Tomson, Zclston, Whitchurch, Houghton, Strickland The 
^Vhltcombes and Whatcombes are not quite so numerous, but 
the river Trent Piddle or Puddle, provides a list like Piddle- 
trenthide, Fiddlchinton, Puddletown, Tolpuddle, Affpuddle, 
Bryants Puddle and Turners Puddle 

Wetmouth and Portland Bill 
The important -mumapal borough of Weymouth fnnges the 
sheltered bay of that name The old town is Melcombe Regis, 
before Weymouth ran ahead as a popular seaside resort from the 
time of George III, who frequently resided at Gloucester House 
Inevitably, antiquities are scarce but the town offers a pleasant 
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and convenient opportunity for coastal tours, and it is a port with 
regular services to the Channel Islan^ nmte^ts 

ktttod nouU be an island but for ihe 
the stnn of land carrying the road and railway from ^Veymouth 
a LZrpW SiTdg'e of atones ">7/'^ J>C'ed”|it. 
deep seas (there la no beach) for uiitold ag , Portland 

thin line in Bndport, eighteen inilea away At the FortMd 
end the land nsL sharply to a good h=;SM. J' 
fallmg abruptly to the sea on either aide o 
practLlIy no Lea The name probably derives fmm Pen foe 
Lton Jdonnan, who with bis two son, '”*d = 
patty at Portsmouth in A D 501 and anbsequently we^™ 

Sng this coast. Portland teas given to the s« of W.neM e ^ 
atninge circumstances Emma, mother foe Cotfessor, 

was accused of committing adulle^ coming 

Winchester She cleared heirelf of this e^'^^ 
unscathed through a trial by ‘ 'cj£dral tVhereupon. 

mne red hot ploughshares m Wi®«ester mothcf and 

her son repented of foe injusuce be had d«ne toX> 
pve PortlU with other "'f 7 ’ 1. a ftrtiSed 
the famous stone is quamed PortUn service, 

naval base, especially equipped for the submatme service. 

Wareka-m Atro TOE Isbi b' rtinEa: 

Eighteen miles separate '“her Do^esjet or 
WareW formerly .he "tS., oear Poole 

between the nvers Frome a flounshing port, 

harbour In the middle ages Vf»p extensive remains of 
and signs of its past history are f"*"? of a Norman 

early British Saion, 

castle , and two anaent chur^es b old font and the 

and the parish church of St Mary murdered by 

coffin of King Edward the martyr v„rj_j first at ^\arehara 
his stepmother at Corfe gate tn _ Ethelred succeeded 

«id afterwards at Shaftesbury and, 

to the crown, in 

indeed, fulfilled An evil omen, ,«r -tfiisboptjsmhemade 

had happened to him m his infancy 

water in the font ” . , , .„,i„,fne5 associated with the 

Wartham carries on the district is famous Although 

stone, lime and clay I^ent place retains a major 

the population is scarcely 2.000, the ancienr p 
and corporation . ..i,,— m the middle of the 

Corfe Castle is also an ancient pbee m 
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“ Isle," The castle itself is on the site of a royal hunting lodge, 
at the gate of which King Edward was murdered in 978. Another 
unhappy King Edward was imprisoned there three centuries 
later; Edward II wus removed from Corfc to Berkeley in 1326 
and never seen alive again. In the Civil War it was defended by 
the lady Banks, who successfully withstood the siege of the 
parliamentary army in 1643. The castle sras dismantled three 
years later. The Greyhound is a fine seventeenth-century old 
inn, to which the projecting upper storey over a stone-pillared 
porch adds a touch of dignity; the Purbcck hills form a 
background to the irregular weather-worn roof. 

SwanSge stands on the south side of Stranage bay. At one time 
the resort of smugglers— Tilly Whim caves was one of their 
happy hunting grounds — a seaside msort developed in Victorian 
day’s. Wthout great historical significance, there are, nevertheless, 
several interesting objects there. The curious stone globe has 
been inspected by numberless visitors. The parish church of 
St. Mary is old ; the facade of the town hall was designed by 
Christopher Wren for the Mercers* hall, London; the clock- 
tower, near the pier, tvas first set up at the southern end of 
London Bridge in honour of the duke of Wellington. 

Encombe House midway between Corfc and Sv\'anage, is seated 
in a deep vale, so fertile and verdant that it acquired the name of 
the Golden Bowl. From being chuieh lands the estate passed 
into various families in the sixteenth century, until purchased by 
the CulHfords of DevonsWre. In 1734 John Piit pulled down the 
old house and built the present mansion of Purbeck stone. His 
son sold it to John Scott, afterwards earl of Eldon and loi^ 
chancellor of England, and his descendant, the honourable sir 
Ernest Scott, is now the owner. Lulworth Castle is along the 
coast east of Encombe. This fine mansion suffered in the crop of 
county house fires a few years ago. It is in the castellated style, 
built by the earl of Suffolk between 1588 and 1609. The Civil 
War intervened, so that the interior decorations were not 
completed until 1641. The castle is an exact cube of 80 feet, • 
with a round tmver at each comer, 30 feet in diameter and 6 feet 
thick. It was tenanted by sir Robert Peel, by George III and his 
brother, the duke of Gloucester of that day. Several monarchs 
from the time of James 1 have visited it, and numbers of the 
public who have lately enjoyed seeing the castle were saddened 
by the news of the disastrous fire ; the damage \rill, it is hoped, 
be repaired eventually. The castle is at East Lulworth. West 
Lulworth is three miles distant, where is Lulworth cove, a lovely 
circular bay, some 500 yards across and almost enclosed by 
hills., 
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The roads that stteep to the north and «(St 
.ntrodoce a panorama of qmet country and 
villages that am a constant source of P''””" 
to W H Hudson and Thomas Baidy uho lived and mote 
among them 

West Dosser 

At Chanumster the ttio-storey cottages f“™md“S 
and continuous line are built of lo«l fcn^ wi p 
and thatched roofs Above them, t!w short, *<1 . 

church nsea naturally from the soil Timber is 

but these simple homes lose nothing and ra pu 
very fact that they “ belong” just where to day, 

Ceme Abbey, founded in 987, has fw vi 
though It was one of the great monastic hou ^ ^ 

figure car\ ed from the dialfc of a st«p hii a Chnstun 

to be a memorial of the Saxon tdol Heil, . j, spelled the 

priests to visit the place ” broVe m pieces, and so d.spellea 

^^teoth^gldulatingfi 

few thatched roofs, a high church f^Kt direction, 

that Somerset border is ordy ten ® ^ j udiestcr It 
by Esershot, is Melbury House seat of the ^1 of , 

was acquired by sir Giles St«'tS"^y* jjje quarry at 
he enlarged the house, using •*'*'/"** u. Melbury to theFo* 
Hampden Eliabcth Strang^)* brought Melbu^ry 
family in 1726, and Charles From Bubdown 

of the Whigs.” was one of its nouble ";'‘^‘’";„3^oTacTOss half 
hill in the park, a fine and extensive vie p 
the county . r rinpchcster. or it can be 

Bndport has its o%vn dir«t road .] ^le little river 

approached from the north, down tn ^ _ Abbas, withm ^ 

Bnde The Dorchester road .'’r”'!Sa'’«m.cof.;ouc,of • 
a mile of which arc numerous barr^s diameter 

prehistonc date Near the ■'"'h'SO* * . „,{ji other smdier 

has rune stones from 3 feet to 7 lee fc > , ancient 

groups at intervals of half a street and therailway 

town of Bndport lies inland, but the (j^jjpur 

extend to ^e sea at West Bay, where fishing nets, 

The town is noted for its ropes for the ships 

cordage and sailcloth Yca« ^he s^ng hemp fof 

of the roj-al navy were made here Bndport dagger 

hanging felons, so that to be “ sUbbed w ilh a l^napo 
IS to be hanged 1 . j ,, .q well known for it» 

Lj-mc Rcg.v, on .he Dnuu 
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beautiful situation on Lyme bay Lyme nas already a port nhen, 
about the year I300, it became part of the king’s property, and 
w-as then given the name by which it has since been knomi In 
the middle ages, and during the reigns of the Tudors, the town 
conducted a flourishing trade, and had its merchant guild , it 
elected its representatives to pariiamcnt continuously for nearly 
600 years from 1295 Dorchester “ dorsers ” arc panniers earned 
on the backs of horses Merchandise tvas transported in this way 
in the middle ages, and it was by this means that fish was sent 
from Lyme to London In the Civil War, Ljme Regis withstood 
a iwo^months siege, m 1644, and forty years later the duke of 
Monmouth landed there, Icating a trail of woe \\hcrcver he went, 
for which Dorset paid doubly m the bloody assizes of judge 
Jeffreys St Michael and AH Angels is a fine church in the 
Perpendicular style, but with a Norman tower The small 
harbour survives, but atone quarrying and cement-making are 
the principal industries to-day 

These shores were ravaged by the Danes in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, when the bishop of Sherborne, and the caldormen, 
with the Somersetshire men, and the men of Dorset, fought with 
the Danes at the mouth of the Parratt, and "by Gods help 
gamed a glorious victory, having slam great numbers of the 
enemy ’’ 

SlIERDOnNB, AND NORTJl DORSET 

Sherborne occupied a most important position in Dorset in 
the early days of the kingdom of Wessex It was, for a time, 
regarded as the capital of that kingdom, and owed its prominence 
in the eighth century to the establishment of the bishopric, which 
took ov cr all the west of England parishes and contmued for more 
than three centuries, when it was removed first to Wilton, 
afterwards to Old Sarum, and finally to Salisbury 

In the twelfth century the Normans founded Sherborne 
Abbey, and in the same penod built the castle The abbey 
church of St Mary is a fine cruciform building in the Perpen 
dicular styffi, with a beautiful roof, and was once part of the 
Benedictine wbbey In 1905 an historical pageant was held there 
to celebrate rhe twelve hundredth anniversary of the foundation 
of the bishoprtc The large town is now an important agricultural 
market \ 

Sherborne Swiool, one rf the great pubhe schools of England, 
W'as founded asVi grammar school in 1550, succeeding a school 
• that had long been established m the Benedictine abbey 

Sherborne Ca^Je as it is to day w’as built, as to the central 
portion, by sir Wawer Raleigh in 1594, and the wings by the earl 
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of Bristol about 1670 Sir Walter received a grant of Sherborne 
manor in 1592, when «t the height of lus prosperity and hf^ 
m the fav’our of Queen Elizabeth After the restoration of 
Charles II the estate passed to the Digb)’s, an ancient Wanvick* 
shire family Sir John Dighy siras raised to the peerage in the 
time of James I, and his descendants stiH possess the property 
The oid towns of Staibndge and Gilhngliam are in the extretne 
north of Dorset, from whence they arc directly connected with 
Shaftesbury and Btandford This district ivas once partly covered 
by Blackmore forest, sometimes called the forest of Wlxite Hart 
Henry I was fond of hunting there, and once saved the life of a 
beautiful stag, which de la Eynde, a nobleman m those parts, 
find hia companions afterwarriU took and killed The king was 
so offended that he imposed a heavy fine on them, and the lands 
which they held were, for centuries, charged with an annual fine 
Called “white hart silver” 


SiiAmsBimy 

To the w est of Salisbury arc the chalk downs of south Wiltshire, 
and the fertile valley of the Nadder and the Wylye rivers, and 
lesser streams Tlie ancient market town of Shaflcsbuiy, perched 
high upon the downs, is said to have been founded by King 
Alfred, and ic is known (hat a Benedictine abbey stood there at 
a very early dale In J035 King Canute died there, '* on the and 
before the Ides of Kovember , and they bore him thence to 
Winchester, and there they buned him ” The ninth centcnaiy 
of Canute's death was ceremonially observed at Shaftesbury on 
Noveinber isth, 1935 

la the middle ages, Shaftesbury was a prosperous place, and 
later became the property of a branch of the Grosvenor family, 
of which lord Stalbndge is the head Although the property 
was sold in 1918, the Grosvenor is still the local inn, and a 
typically pleasant product of the early nineteenth century St 
Peter’s IS a fine church m the Perpendicular style Holy Trinity 
and St James’s, equally (dd foundations, were rebuilt in the 
first half of the nineteenth century 

Anthony Ashley Cooper (1621-^3), first carl of Shaftesbury, 
although a man of great ability became a by-word for utter 
selfishness Nevertheless, there are usually compensations We 
owe the Habeas Corpus Act to him, who carried the Bill through 
both houses of parliament only after great difficulty Hts illustrious 
descendant, the seventh carl (1801-85), devoted hi 3 life to 
phdanthfopic works, and the statue, in Piccadilly Circus 
(of which Londoners are panicularirfond), it a memond to him 
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Blandford, and East Dorset ’ 

The ancient market toivn of Blandford is pleasantly situated 
on the river Stour, where verdant pastures stretch across the 
whole of this part of the county. The position of the town is 
enhanced from being a road junction, both between Somerset 
and the coast, and between &Iisbury, Dorchester and farther 
west. The church was built in 1732, to replace a much earlier 
one destroyed by-fire. During the Great War this quiet country 
town became one of the principal depots of tlie Royal Air Force. 

Milton Abbas is on the Dorchester road, and Milton Abbey is 
the only great example in Dorset of a monastic building converted 
to a mansion house. Athclstan founded the Benedictine monastery, 
whose abbot, after the Norman Conquest, was numbered among 
the chief landowners in the county. At the Dissolution it passed 
to John Tregonwell, and subsequently to Joseph Darner, created 
earl of Dorchester in 1792. In 1771 the present mansion was 
built in the style of a monastic building into which was incor- 
porated the original abbot’s hall. The earl removed the village 
bodily to the site it now occupies, because he considered it to be 
too near to his house. Even of the spacious days of the eighteenth 
century, there are few such examples in England. The situation 
is one of great beauty. The ecclesiastical commissioners were 
recent purchasers of the property. 

Cranborne lies in the e-xtreme east of the county. Robert Cecil, 
the builder of Hatfield House, in Hertfordshire, created the 
charming manor house of Cranborne out of a ruined hunting 
lodge. It remains practically as he completed it in 1615, and is 
still in the possession of his descen^nt, the marquis of ^isbury. 

Between Cranborne and Wimbomc are two interesting Dorset 
houses : St. Giles' House, belonging to the carl of Shaftesbuty, 
lord-lieutenant of Dorsetshire, and Crichel. Crichcl, or Critcbill, 
is a seventeenth-century mansion, seven miles from Wimbomc. 
It was probably built by sir Robert Napier, one of the most 
devoted of Cliarles I’s adherents. TTie square, flat-roofed house, 
with a cental pediment and Ionic columns, appears to belong to 
the early G&rgian rather than to the century before it. The 
estate passedxby marriage to the Sturt family, of whom lord 
Alington is th^head, and the present owner of Crichcl. 

Wimbome, an ancient market town, to the north of Poole, _ is 
generally considered to have been the site of an ancient British 
settlement besid^hc river Stour, and probably the Romans, 
who named it VH^rnam, increased the fortifications. The 
importance of the towh in early Norman times was probably due 
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to the collegiate church, or miaster, of St Cuthberga, which had 
been founded by Edward the Confessor in the year 10^3 This 
fine building will be seen to have a Transitional Norman tourer, 
nsuig above the cruafotm plan of the church , there is also a 
Perpendicular tower of the fifteenth century TCmboroe is an 
important road junction particularly wth the main road from 
\Vinchester to Dorchester and the west The Coach and Horses, 
the Crown and the King s Head are well known mns 
Kingston Hall is a foie seventeenth century mansion near 
Wmborae, also Imotm as Kingston Lacey, from its having 
belonged to the Laccys, carls of Lincoln The remains of 
extensive Roman encampments have been excavated m the park, 
and various coins and other implements found , which goes to 
confirm the importance of Wimttorae as a Roman settlement 
The few miles of country betvveen VVimbome and Poole 
harbour is an outlying portion of the New Forest, which extended 
bejond the Avon in former times 
Poole, the natural harbour to which this ancient town gives 
Its name, is an inlet of the English Channel, set en mUes long and 
over four miles broad The town occupies a penujsuli en the 
east side of this inlet, only file nules from Bournemouth, and is 
far larger than any other place m Dorset 
In the middle ages, Poole was a flourishing seaport, a borough 
in the thirteenth century, and a county of itself in 1569. It 
appears that m the days of its prosperity the town was a very 
wicked plai^ indeed ' If Poole was a fishpool, and the men of 
Poole fish, there'd be a pool for the devil and fish for his dish ’* 
The old inns are the Antelope, the King Charlesand the London, 
wherein perhaps more may be learned of old Poole and its stones 
The town hall was built in 1760 Some shipping is still 
conducted from the quays, and there is a considerable general 
manufscninng trade, including pottery, rope and agncultural 
implements 

The island of Erownsea, in the entrance to the harbour, formerly 
known as Brankscy, that is, the bnnk of the sea, is about a mile 
and a half long and three quarters broad, and belonged at one 
time to the monastery of Ceme The Danes landed there, and 
retreated from it and no habitauon remained- After the dis- 
solution of the monastenes the island was granted to John de 
Vere, carl of Oxford The fint tastlc was built in 1578, in the 
dajx of Elizabeth At the end of the eighteenth century tt passed 
to the Sturts of Cnchel House, who greatly impro%-ed the buddings 
and the grounds. Since that tune it bu been m the hands of 
various owners. 
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DISHES WHICH MAY BE SAMPLED 
Dorset apple cake 
Lobster teas at Lulnoith and Lym^ 
Cygnets Blue vmney 

Knobs 


BOOKS WHICH MAY BE READ 
John Meade Falkner Momfieet (Smu^Img, includes Hampshire ) 
M E Francis (Mrs Francis Blundell) Paj/oruA 0/ Dow/, and other 
of her novels 

Thomas Hardy Under the Greemcood Tree Ten 0/ the d’UrbeTvtUes 
Mayor of Ceuierbndge and other of his Wessex novels 
Orme Agnus (John Higginbotham) Jan Oxher, and other of his 
novels 



SOMERSET 


S OMERSCT has been descnbed as contajnmg mthm its 
o^vn boundanes a complete rcfiection not only of the 
\-aned and outstanding events of English history, but also 
of the wonderful variety of English scenery At one tune or 
another, in this place or that, it is possible to trace a picture that 
15 national in scope and comprehension Prehistoric man in- 
habited the eaves of Woolcey Hole and ihe Jake villages of Mearc, 
the Dntons encamped on the hills , the Romans had a great city 
at Bath, and worked the lead mines inland , the Saxons added 
the lands of Somerset to fbeir kingdom of Wessex, and founded 
Wells and restored Glastonbury, which in thedaj-s of the Normans, 
and after, vvss one of the greatest abbeys ui England 
The legends of King Arthur, of Av^on and Camelot, and of 
King Alfred at Athelney, mal» up the mixture of hstorf and 
fable that has outlived the more prosaic of facts In this most 
charming of counties, the peaceful countty side conceals all the 
tragedy and comedy of history No visitor but feels the attiaction 
of It alt, and hopes that the future will continue as pleasant end 
prosperous as the nch plains and valleys 
The geological formation vanes with the district The chalk, 
downs are left behind and an entirely different country begins 
from the vale of Glastonbuty The scenery is irresistible, a blend 
of the works of nature and of man with hardly a flaw In the broad 
plains rich red earth appears, and on the lower slopes of the 
succession of hills crowned with bracken and heather and only 
occasionally with trees In fact, the county is a broad alluvial 
plain, bordered by two extensive hiU regions the Mendips on 
the east, and the Prendons and Quantocks ending at Exmoor, in 
the west 

The Mendip hills extend from the Wiltshire border north west 
towards the Bristol Channel, where they end at Brean Down 
Out m the channel, Stcepholm and Hattolm are outposts that 
link these Somerset hills with those of Glamorganshu-e The 
fUt tableland of the Mendips, sometimes over i,ooo feet high, 
slopes gently to the lower hills of the north, while to the south 
the broken heights and glens include the famous Ebbor ro<^, 
near Wells, and the gorge of Cheddar 
*95 
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The western hills begin wth the Quantocks and Blackdoivn 
beyond Taunton, continue with the Brcndons, south of Minehead 
and end at Exmoor In this order. Will s Neck {1261 feet) 
Lype Hill (1391 feet) and Dunkerry Beacon (1707 feet) are the 
mountains that rise above the moors, famed for their majestic 
sweeps of hill and dale The broad plain of Sedgemoor and 
Taunton Deane lies between these two hill regions, a prospect as 
rich as the hills are grand 

The prinapal rivers are the Avon navigable as far as Bath, 
and the Parrct, which crosses the centre of the county from the 
Dorset borders to Bridgwater Bay The lesser ones are perhaps 
better known , the Exe and the Baric in the west arc excellent 
trout streams , the Brue, Axe and Yeo flow from the Mendips 
to the Bristol Channel 

'Hie coastlme is confined to the Bristol Channel (which widens 
from five to fifteen miles from east to west) where Cle\cdon, 
Weston super Mare and Minehead are the principal resorts 
Mtles of untouched coast separate these towns, with only a few 
scattered villages bettscen and no obstacle to an easy approach 
to the seashore throughout practically its entire length 

The climate is mild m common with all the south west of 
England Four fifths of the land is cultivated, a large area being 
permanent pasture Dairy farming and cattle feeding, where the 
large tracts of meadow land border the nvers, arc the chief 
occupations of the people Flocks of sheep are seen everywhere 
TTic farms lying west of the Mendips produce the famous Cheddar 
cheese, and the vale of Taunton is noted for heavy crops of wheat, 
barley and oats Apple orchards are prolific and rank only second 
to those of Devon and Hereford Fishing m the Bristol Channel 
IS carried on from Porlock Minehead and Watchet Wild deer 
roam Exmoor, which also has its peculiar breed of small, hsrdy 
ponies East of the Mendips, coal is worked about Radstock 
and freestone quarries around Bath Other specialised manu 
factures include woollens and worsted goods in the larger tovms , 
gloves at Yeovil and Taunton, lace at Chard, pottery at Bndg 
tvater, where the famous bath bnck is made and which also has 
important engmeenng and machine works All these mdustnes 
are of ancient standing with the exception of glove making at 
Yeovil which began at the end of the eighteenth century fhe 
county exported gram for over seven hundred years , its mining 
and fohing is of very remote date , the woollen trade began m 
the fourteenth century and cider making not long afterwards 
In the sixth century, what is now Somerset vras a debatable 
border land between the Britons and the Saxons The frontiers 
of Wessex were carried first to the banks of the Axe and then to 
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tte Parrct, and Somerset may bt definitely placed m \\e5sex 
from 710, -when Ina king of Wessex defeated Cerent, king of the 
Comwelsb and compeJJed him to keep bejond the river Tamar 
Early in the eighth century, the great monastery of Gfastonbury 
was rebuilt, and the bishopric of Wells established Unhappily, 
invasion \i as frequent , donng one hundred and fifty years b^orc 
King Alfred concluded the Peace of Wedmore in 878 and a 
hundred years afterwards, the Danish rovers ivere still despoiling 
everywhere within reach of the sea-coast The people appear, 
however, to have made a satisfactory recovery for at the tunc of 
the Domesday Survey (10S7) the county was rich in boroughs, 
pointing to a high standard of commercial development This 
happy state continued m the middle ages when Somerset was too 
distant and isolated to play a part m the early political and religious 
struggles of the nation 

Perkin Warbeck received some support in the 1497 rebellion 
and there were repeated revolts against enclosures m 1547-49 
Although royalist in the Civd War, with the exception of Taunton, 
the parliamentarians ultimately subdued the county Monmouth 
—Sedgemoor— -judge Jeffreys and the bloody assize— were 
mih»ppy days in the story of Somerset about the year i 68 g 
The ^eat lands m the hands of the church militated, as in the 
neighbouring counties, agauist the nse of important families, 
though some exceptions must always be made The Thymnes, 
of whom the marquis of Bath is the bead, have long been established 
ui the county , so have the predecessors of the earls of Lovelace, 
and the Poulctts at Hinton St George since the sixteenth century 
The family of the dc Mohuns were succeeded m the fourteenth 
century by tJie Lutlrells, who own Dunster Castle, and large 
estates around it to this day The Hood, WjTidham, Acland, 
Strachey, Portman and Trevelyan families were all settled in 
Somerset m the sixteenth century or earlier 
Castles are few Norman remains have survived at Dunster, 
one of the few old castles m England still inhabited, Richmont 
at West Harpirec in tlie Mendips, Nunacy, near Trome, 
Farleigh, on the Wltshire border , Stoke Courcey (or Stogurscy) 
in the Quantocks, and at Taunton and Bridgwater 
Of pleasant manor houses, of the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
century, there are a great many, and no county m England can 
boast of finer houses of this class. Clevedon Court and Cothel* 
stone Manor may be mentioned as t)pica] Barrington Court, 
Enmore Castle, Montacute and Ifioton St George arc noble 
mansions of the sixteenth and seventeenth century \VcI(s and 
Glastonbury arc the magnificent exceptions to an otherwise simU 
list of monastic remains. 
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The parish churches, mostly wth towers of unparalleled 
beauty, ha\c delighted innumerable travellers, and to pick out 
particular examples is practically an impossible task Bath, 
Brldg^^’ater Cheddar, Crewkeme, Dunster, Glastonbury, 
Ilmmster, Leigh, MartocL, Taunton, Yeovil and the tower at 
Huish Episcopi are all extremely fine, but an alphabetical list is 
the onlv safe order of pnonty amid so great a choice 

Of medieval inns, the George at Glastonbury and the George 
at Norton St Philip are among the finest examples of their kind- 
The Ship at Porlock, or the Luttrell Arms at Dunster, are typical 
of many delightful smaller inns , and old taverns abound where 
cider was and is the chief dnnk of the country people It seems 
a great pity that their own particular beverage cannot be sold at 
cheaper prices, since agricultural wages do not run to luxuries 

Administration Tlie county town is Taunton, although some 
part of the county affairs is dealt with at Weston super-Mare 
The principal boroughs are Bath, Bridgwater, Wells, Yeovil and 
Chard The county is prinapally in the diocese of Bath and Wells, 
with a small portion belonging to Bristol and Salisbury There 
are 40 hundreds and 482 avil parishes There was very little 
alteration m the county boundaries between 1084 and 1832, and 
then only minor changes 

CoMMUNiC-ATiONS The principal roads head for Taunton, 
and these, as well as lesser highways, are everywhere convement 
for motorists Roads have been earned over tlie hills as well as 
through the valley s, so that all the most beautiful scenery is readily 
accessible 

The Kennet and Avon canal connects Wiltshire with Bath, 
meeting on the way the Somerset and the Coal canals There is 
also a canal between Taunton and Bndgwater 

The Great Western railway provides mam line services from 
London and the Midlands, as well as a system of local branches 
The main line of the Southern radvvay touches tlie extreme south 
of Somerset at Templccombc, Yeovil and Crewkerne 

Earldom The earls and dukes of Somerset began vvitli the 
Beauforts in 1397, when Richard II granted the title to his kinsman, 
John Beaufort, whose descendants were, however, deprived of 
fneir tfdes dvmng *ie tfi v!h% Rtfees kn 1347 Yiirwi 
Seymour, brother of Jane S^mour, was created duke of Somerset, 
and subsequently protector of the realm in the minority of 
Edw ard \T Although in abeyance for a tunc, after the protector's 
fall, when the title passed into other branches of the family, it is 
nevertheless still held by a S^mour The sixth duke, known as 
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the " proud duke,’» marrkd the lady Elizabeth, the Percy heiress 
whom we have mentioned at Petworth and Longleat. The 
fifteenth duke tcstorcd the family name of St Maur (pronounced 
Si moor), and of v^}nch Seymour is a corruption. The seat of 
the family is Maiden Dradley House, near Bath, and the present 
case K (fte sfecenth hofder of the titfc. 

Regiment. The Somerset Light Infantry (Prince Albert's) is 
the 13th root. It was raised m 1685 and saw service in Holland 
in 1701-3. The regiment won great renown in the first Afghan 
campaign of 1835-.J2. "The depot is at Taunton 

Coat op Ar.M5 op Tite Countt. A shield, having a dragon 
rampant holding a mace. Motto: Sunioneaie Edit These 
arms were granted in tgii. The golden dragon was the emblem 
’ of the kingdom of the West Saxons early jn the eighth century. 
The mace indicates the development of local government from 
that of the ancient kingdom. 

New’spapjss. The Bat!i and U’ll/s ChnnieJe and Herald in- 
corporates other papers of earlier foundation. The Bath Oiremer, 
a localised edition of the Bristol Observer, was founded in 1859, 
The Somerset Comity Casette and the Somerset County Herald, 
founded in 183d and 1843 respectively, are published m Taunton ; 
the Somerset Guardian and Radstock Oiirruer (1S92) it issued in 
Bath ; and the Somerret Standard (formerly the From Timet) at 
Fromc. 


Batii 

The hills of the east and the west divide Somerset into three 
sections ; Bath and the Mendip® as far as Wells, the vale of 
Taunton and the central plain, the Quantocks and the Brendons 
and Exmoor Forest. 

Bath is the most famed city in the county ; indeed, it presents 
as fine an aspect as any in the kingdom, with its dignified buildings 
of local stone, backed by the lulls, and the river completing a 
scene of exceptional interest and ^arm. The city hes in the 
sheltered valley of the Avon, just over one hundred miles from 
London, and this accessibility, the mdd climate and the hot 
miner^ springs, have made it a favourite health resort for Ivto 
centuries. It is curious that this dty of the Romans should have 
remained neglected and ob^re for i,ocx> >ears, for its modem 
prosperity omy began in the nuddle of the seventeenth century 
and reached its heyday a hundred years later. 

The imceral springs smaidtoheveheendiscoveted by Bhdad, 
a British king, who ruled in $ 6 ^ Bc,, but it is to the Romans that 
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Aqua Sulis, as they named the dty, owed nearly four hundred 
years of prosperity. About a.d. 54 they constructed the magnifi- 
cent baths and noble temples, of which Bath has every reason to be 
proud. It is improbable that the springs ever went out of use 
altogether, but after the battle of Dyrham (a.d. 577) the Saxons 
took and despoiled the cities of Gloucester, Cirencester and Bath, 
and little further is heard of them until Henry of Huntingdon 
provides us wth what is probably an eye-witness’ account of the 
condition of Bath in the twelfth century. The city is described 
as one : 

“ IVhere the hot springs, drculating in channels beneath the surface, 
are conducted by channels artificially constructed, and are connected 
into an arched reservoir, to supply the warm baths which stand in the 
middle of the place, most delightful to see and beneficial to health ; , 
. . . infirm people resort to it from all parts of England, for the purp<^ 
of washing themselves in these salubrious waters ; and persons m 
health also assemble there, to see the curious bubbling up of the warm 
aprings, and to use the baths.” 

It must beassumed that the people of Bath continued In themore 
or less quiet occupation of their town for the next 600 years, during^ 
the first half of that time ruled by the abbots of the Benedictine 
monastery. 

In the early eighteenth century three men combined to raise 
Bath to dizzy heights of brilliance. Ralph Allen brought the young 
architect John Wood to Bath, and helped him to create the scries 
of houses and buildings in streets, terraces and crescents, all in 
Bath stone, unsurpassed in their dignity of design. Then came 
Beau Nash to provide the atmosphere and social attractions that 
made Bath a rival to London itself. 

John Wood was a genius of eighteenth-century architecture, 
and the Georgian style has not been better expressed than in lus 
work. Royal crescent, Pulteney street and Queen square wifi 
suffice as examples of town buddings and Prior Park of the country 
mansions. Beau Nash was not the mountebank that he is often 
popularly assumed to have been. He came of a good Welsh family* 
^vas educated at Oxford and the Inner Temple, held a commission 
in the army, and declined a luughthood offered him by William III- 
He was a great man of fashion in the great days of fashion but, 
again, we must creffit Mm with having been prlmariTy responsible 
for the abolition of duelling, and for the foundation of several 
excellent charities. ^ ' 

The list of residents m the city at its zenith is very impressive. 
Chatham, Burke, and most of the statesmen and politicians of this ' 
time, lived in or frequently virited it. The arts were repre- 
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«nted by Gainsborough and WiOiam Hoare, Thackeray and 
Fanny Burney and Sheridan, the theatre by Mrs Siddons, 
Bcience by llerschel. and the empire bj Clue of India, ^VoJfe 0/ 
Quebec, and Phillips the founder of Australia And, later, Jane 
Austen, Fielding, Dickens, Macaulay, Wordsvtorth, Southey, 
and Goldsmith lived in Bath In our own time an equally 
representative list of national figures could be given, so that the 
modem aty is alive with memories which add immensely to the 
interest of the buildings, many of which are marked wnth plaques 
recording their earlier owmers. 

Placis op Interest 

The Roman Baths • In 1882 the great Roman Bath, accredited 
to the Emperor Claudius, was uncovered where it had lain buned 
beneath the dust of ages — which not only preserved this magni 
ficent relic for our enjoyment now, but protected it almost 
perfectly The pavements of the great hall surrounding the bath, 
the lead piping that brought cold spring water for showers and 
for dnnkmg purposes, the lead fioonng of the bath itseil, and the 
hot rooms, may still be seen, whflethe Roman culvert for carrying 
off the waste water is not only intact, but is still used for its 
onguial purpose The adjoining Roman museum contains the 
treasims in the vvay of statuary, bronze and drinking vessels found 
la the course of excavation 

The Pump Room : This laige building is in the Classic style, 
and dates from rygd The modem bathing establishment 
provides for all the requirements of visitors, and a wide range of 
treatment for those who need it There are no other natural 
hot springs 10 England, and these saline waters, with a temperature 
of between Z15* and 120“ Fahrenheit, yield a constant flow of 
some 5,000 gallons per hour, unaffected by cither time or season 
It 18 estimated that the waters must nsc from springs over a mile 
deep 

The Abbey Church : The west front is one of the great examples 
of the Perpendicular style of architecture m England The 
church is also notable for the beautiful fan vaulting of the roof, 
and from the size and number of its windows it was known as 
the “Lantern of England’* TTie site was onginally occupied 
by a seventh-century convent, and then by a Norman cathedral, 
which was begun m 1090 and finished by itbo Later, the 
buildings fell into great decay, and the sculptures on the nest 
front represent the dream which inspired bi&hog King, in r<qq, 
to rebuild the church m its present form, the last complete 
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ecclesiastical building to be erected before the Reformation. 

The abbey is the second cathedral of the diocese of Bath and Wells. 

Other Baildings : Guildhall dates from 1766 and contains a 
banqueting hall which is a perfect example of Adam decoration. 
The assembly rooms possess the finest suite of Georgian rooms 
in England and are destined to house the ne^v library of the city. 

St. Swnthun’s church was rebuilt in 1780, and Bath grammar 
school is one of the foundations of Edward VI. St. John Baptist 
hospital ^vas founded in the twelfth century, and reconstructed 
in 1728. 

The large number of visitors create a considerable trade, 
palatial hotels, like the Empire, the Grand Pump Room and the 
Pulteney catering for them ; York House is the oldest hotel, and 
there are many others. The Angel will represent the old inns. 

Bath stone is the most notable industry. In lighter mood we 
remember Bath buns, Bath Oliver biscuits and Sally Lunns, and, 
of course, the once familiar Bath chair. 

The seat of the Thynne family has already been noted at Long- 
leat, in Wiltshire, the head of which took his title from Bath in 
iprSp, his mother coming of a family that included earls of Bath 
since 1661. The present marquis is lord-lieutenant of Somerset. 


Around Bath 

Only some three miles separate Bath from the neighbouring 
counties of Gloucester and Wiltshire, but within that small range 
lie a number of charming villages. North Stoke, on the edge of 
Lansdown hill, commands a fine view of Bath and far away along 
the valley of the Avon to the Welsh hills beyond the Severn. 
At Langridge, on another ridge of this hill, is an ancient church, 
mainly of Norman construction, and a beautiful old manor house. 
Batheaston and St. Catherine’s brook afforded several subjects 
to Gainsborough. 

Thence, across the Avon, is Widcombe and Prior Park, once 
the home of Ralph Allen, and the culminating piece of work of 
John Wood. The mansion is now used as a Roman Catholic 
school. 

Parther upstream is Freshfotd, where the Avon receives the 
Frome, and within easy reach of three fascinating villages of 
Somerset, Charterhouse Hinton, Farleigh Hungerford and Norton 
St. Philip, ail ivithin a little two-mile tnangle. ffinton Abbey iras 
one of the only two Carthusian monasteries in Somerset ; and 
Farleigh Hungerford is a wUage once sheltered by the great 
castle of Farleigh that is now in ruins. The George is the pride of 
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ancient Benedictine monastery, is the scat of eari Waldegrave 
East and West Harptree are both interesting and lovely, particu- 
larly East Harptree m a ^^ooded glen below the hills The church 
IS partly Norman , so is Eastviooid House, built of the stones of old 
Richmont Castle, the ruins of which he nearly a mile farther up 
the hill-side Compton Martin has several old farm houses that 
formerly v.erc manors The church is Norman, of the eleventh 
century, a rare style m Somerset, of which this is by far the finest 
of Its class 

The road to Dlagdon with its shining lake, and on to Burlington, 
passes through the beautifully wooded Bickford Combe Near 
Bumngton is the cleft rock which inspired Toplady, one time 
curate of Blagdon, to write the hymn, “ Rock of Ages ” The 
ancestors of John Churchill, duke of Marlborough, are said to have 
occupied Churchill Court Dolbury Camp, of Celtic origin, lies 
in a spur of the hills, south of this village , the Romans built 
the stone fortification within these earlier earthworks, as they did 
in many other places of proved strategic value Yatton church is 
a noble fourteenth-fifteenth century building, with a mortuary 
chapel to sir John Newton, who was buried there in 1487 

The north-west includes picturesque and histone places of 
which the following are typical of the whole Chew Magna, 
encircled by the Chew and the Winford streams, is an ancient 
place, ivith a fine fourteenth-fifteenth-century church, and 
beautiful manor house built in 1656 upon the sit^ of a yet earlier 
house Sutton court is the scat of lord Stracdiie Stanton Drew 
includes the famous stone circles of prehistoric ongin — a large 
circle and two smaller circles, with an avenue, and other separate 
stones at irregular intervals Local legend says they were wicked 
folk turned to stone for dancing on the Sabbath day They 
represent most probably some kind of religious monument of the 
time of the bronze age Dundry hill 768 feet high, affords a 
magnificent view of Bristol, the Avon valley, and the Severn and 
the Welsh hills beyond There is a road over the hill, and one 
tiny village at the summit, where the church tower is a landmark 
for miles around 

Bristol, Cixvedon and Weston 
Keynsham is the principal town between Bath and Bristol 
It straggles along the banks of the Chew where it joins the Avon, 
and where there is a Roman road crossing, rchcs from which are 
in the Bristol museum The name is derived from St Keyne, 
who IS said to have lived in a wood beside the river The tower is 
that of a church built in 1634, to replace an older buildmg 
destroyed by fire 
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The Cathedral: Earlier prelates had done much for Wells 
when, (m 1174), bishop Reginald began the present building, 
although It is mainly the work of the thirteenth century. The 
magnificent west front was completed in 1239, and adorned with 
over SIX hundred statues, beginning with Our Lord seated in 
majesty at the head, and followed by a galaxy of saints, bishops, 
kings and princes ; many of them perfect specimens of mediasval 
art, as are others of the kind in the interior. The nave, and indeed 
the interior generally, gives an immediate impression of wonderful 
simplicity. The cast end and the fourteenth century stained glass 
are among the glories of the cathedral. The Lady chapel is a 
beautiful building m the early Decorated style. Of other side 
chapels and chantries, that of St. Martin contains the county War 
Memorial, while the Beckington chantry is one of the finest in 
England. The chapter house is also a very beautiful building. 
The fourteenth century clock-in the north transept is an obj'cct 
of unusual interest. Above the twenty-four-hour dial is a tower 
from tvhich armoured and mounted knights emerge as every hour 
strikes. At a higher level is “Jack Blandier" who strikes the 
quarter-hours. On the outside of the cathedral two knights, in 
fifteenth century armour, strike the quarter-hours with their 
battle-axes. 

The cloisters were, in part, the work of bishop Beckington, 
and rest upon the site of earlier churches that preceded the present 
cathedral. The choir school, above the west cloister, was estab- 
lished in the twelfth century, while Vicar’s Close is unique in 
England ; its occupants claim an unbroken history as an inde- 
pendent corporation of vicars choral since 1348. ’There are two 
parallel rows of fourteenth century houses, originally forty-tsvo in 
number, and forming an avenue, with their chapel and hall at the 
end. TTie whole setting of Wells is attuned to its cathedral 
buildings. The wide-spreading lawns are enclosed by walls, with 
four fine gateways ; Brown’s gate is possibly the oldest : the 
Great West gate, “ Penniless Porch ’* and the " Bishop’s Eye ” 
are all probably fifteenth century. 

The bishop’s palace is a moated castle, begun in the eleventh 
century, but mainly of the thirteenth century, and is one of the 
few perfect examples of a house of the middle ages still inhabited. 
The three springs, or wells, dedicated to St. Andrew, from which 
the city derives its name, rise in the palace garden, and feed the 
lake and moat on which live the famous swans of Wells. In the 
1830*3 bishop Eden’s daughter taught one of the swans to pull a 
bell rope for its food, and this quaint trick has been handed down 
to their offspring by successive families of s%vans to this day. 
In the summer house in the garden, bishop Ken (1637-1710), a 
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300 feet high, ^\hence the eye may range over wonderful wews 
extending for twenty miles. 

Cheddar is knowTi for its cheese and its strawberries, as well as 
for the unexpected and amazing gorge, a mile away in the hills. 
Tra\ellers who have seen some of the wonders of the world have 
said that the Cheddar Gorge and caves are without doubt to be 
numbered among them. The approadi to the caves is between -v 
great rock walls, 450 feet high, and improved roads outside, and 
lighting inside, have added much to the comfort of visitors. 

“ Chcddarhole " was known in the twelfth century. Some part 
of these caverns was occupied in Ronaan times, and long before 
that, since prehistoric skeletons of 10,000 years ago were discovered 
in the excavations of 1837-1893. The form and colouring of 
the caves is indescribable ; stahctltcs and stalagmites appear to 
support vast temples that reflect all tlic colours of the rainbow 
8 nd many that baffle a name. 

Axbridge Is a fine old town towards the end of the Mendip 
range, but not on the Axe, which is nearly two miles awy. The 
church is no less beautiful because we nave become so accustomed 
to these wonderful towers in Somersetshire. Some ancient 
houses and monuments have been preserved. 

Wcston*super-Mare, on Uphill bay, was a fishing village^ in 
the early nineteenth century. Its pleasant setting and accessibility, 
firstly to Bristol and farther afield as travelling became easier, 
have caused a modern seaside resort to rise on the site of the 
earlier hamlet. A good deal of county business is now transacted 
here. 

Shepton Mallet lies to the east of Wells, the intervening district 
being notable as once a centre of the silk industry. Around 
Croscombe are the ruins of nine large mills, and the last closed 
down as recently as 1920. Shepton belonged to the abbey at 
Glastonbury until the twelfth century, when it was acquired by 
the Mallet family, who gave the town its second name. The 
church has the not unexpected fine tower, and the fifteenth century 
carved roof is the finest of its kind in the county. 

Glastonbury 

The Abbey: The “ Jerusalem of the West ” has exercised a 
woncferfiif attraction to piVgrnns sad fravefl’ers tbr <xataiws 
past. The noble mins of the abbey have been faithfully 
preserved in their own setting, and no other buildings permitted 
to encroach too near. The survndng portions date from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century, and are such as to enable a re- 
construction of the original to be made. The abbey church, for 
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The George inn was built by abbot John de Sciwood, in 1475, to 
accommodate pilgrims to the abbey, and is to-day one of the fine 
old inns of England. The splendid stone front ranks with the 
Angel at Grantham as the earliest examples of their kind, built 
when wood and plaster were the usual materials for domestic 
use The abbot’s court house is also in the High street and 
bears the arms of Henry VII over the entrance. The abbey bam 
IS also a fine, well-prescrA’cd building. 

The almshouses, in Magdalene street and High street, were 
built m 1512. In Magdilenc street, a^in, is the extremely good 
town museum, and the old Red Lion inn. The churches of St. 
John and St. Denignus are both ancient and interesting ; the 
former was built m 1485 on the site of a Norman church, and 
possesses a Perpendicular tower of the period. St. Benignus ivas 
built in 1520, and a hundred jears later ^vas said to have been 
isolated by an inrush of sea water. 

Mourn CtASTOSBURY 

On the summit of Tor lull are the ruins of the ancient church 
of St. Michael, from whence the iraixller may look out upon a 
marvellous panorama of Somerset, including Wells and the 
Mendips, aw'ay to the Bristol Channel and the Quantocks 

The prehistoric lake-villages of Godney and Meare, on either 
side of the river Brue, form the most complete examples of the 
kind in this country. The museums at Glastonbury and Taunton 
contain the rebes of these remarkable excavations. 

Between Glastonbury and Highbridgc is situated some of the 
richest grazing land in England. This, the Burnham level, is 
sparsely populated, and donunated by the one lone hill of Brent 
I^oll. 

In the centre of this district is Wedmore, which gave its name 
to the treaty made between King Alfred and the Danes in 878. 
The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle records the event at length. 

, South anp East Somersct 

KingXArthur’s country is a little detached from the main 
divisions^f the county which were enumerated at the beginning 
of the ch^ter. Castle Cary is the centre of this serene country 
of low, gra^-CQveted UllU> The towns are not close together ; 
the landscap^ between is one of quiet beauty, where any hill* 
top affords a Vlorious view. The roads are good and the inns 
always welconSp. Bruton takes ite name from the river Brue 
It had a mint w the days of King Canute, and in the twelfth 
century was the^operty of William de Mohun of Dunster Castle, 
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This IS an important agricultural centre, particularly for dairy 
produce , it has seen recently a great revival in glove making 
and there are large engineering works IVithm a short distance 
arc several ancient manor houses and great mansions Preston 
riucknett belongs to the former, and Brympton d'Evercy a larger 
manor Newton SurmaviUe is a fine Jacobean mansion and 
Montacutc House, now in the possession of the National Trust, 
the greatest house in Somerset Montacutc was built between 
J580 and 1601 by John Thorpe, the best kno^vn architect of his 
day, for sir Edward Phehps It is thus contemporary inth KnoJe, 
Andicy End, Burghley and Hatfield, and ranks with them as a 
masterpiece of the Elizabethans The family of Phelips continued 
to hold Montacutc until 1931, when it passed into the care of the 
National Trust 

Ilchester is five miles north of Yeovil, an ancient borough, once 
the county town The httle church of St Mary Major is very 
old, tnth a thirteenth century aisle and an unusual octagoml 
tower As a borough, Ilchester was represented in parliament 
by Richard Brinsley Shendan Roger Bacon, who was born 
there in 1313, became one of the foremost teachers at Oxford, when 
the umversity was achieving its first reputation 

Somerton, wuhin eight miles of Glastonbury, was the first 
capital of Somerset, and the probable origin of the name It 
IS a handsome town, mostly of modern construction Portions of 
the church date from the thirteenth century, and the fine market 
cross from 1673 The White Hart is said to include in its walls 
the remains of a Norman castle 

Bridgwater, the Polden hills and Sedgemoor he between the 
Mcndip country and the vTile of Taunton Bridgwater was 
originally known as Burgh Walter, when at some very distant 
date a township began to grow up along the banks of the river 
Parret, which is navigable by ships of considerable size for all 
the twelve miles from the Bristol Channel The Normans built 
a castle there and the town received its first charter m 1260 
At the time of the Civil War, the castle was regarded as imprcg 
nable but the parliamentary party was so strong m these parts 
that they secured it without difficulty, probably through the 
efforts of Robert Blake Eater m the war 11 twice changed hands 
Forty years later, Bridgivater was again conspicuous , the duke 
of Monmouth was proclaimed king before the castle from whence 
he rode to Sedgemoor and defeat 

A stone gateway is all that remains of Bridgwater Castle and a 
doorway is also the last hnk with the Franciscan friaiy, the only 
one belonging to that order m Somerset The parish church 
was built at different periods but the Perpendicular style prevails , 
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the ^\ood carvinR U \cry fine \vx>rk, mostly in black oak. The house 
uhere Robert HIakc^\•a3 born»m August, 1599, is preserved as a 
museum, and there is a statue of him in the market-place. Blake 
\\-as member of parliament for the to\vn from 1640-45 ai)“ 
commander of the parliamentary army there, and at Taunton, in 
the latter jear. His greatest achievement w'as as admiral of the 
commons calih fleet, when he defeated the Dutch in the Channel, 
the Moors in the Mediterranean and the Spaniards off Tcncnffc. 

Trade is mainly concerned wth local a^culture, though me 
to\\'n IS also a commercial port of gro\Ning importance, and other 
industries have established themselves there. 

The battle of Sedgemoorwas fought on July 6th, 1685, among 
the ditch-enclosed fields outside Weston Zoyland. A side 
road leads most of the way to the battlefield, where there 
IS a commemoration stone. The three churches commanding 
this plain were used as look-out posts by the respective forces. 
The Somerset men put up a great fight, but they could be no 
match for the properly trained and armed forces of the Cro\m. 
The misguided local supporters of the rebellion fought for 
Protestant religion, believing that James II intended to deliver 
the country again into the liands of Rome. But isolated rebellion 
tvas not the remedy, nor the wrthlcss Monmouth the ‘cadcf 
for such a business. Dearly did tlie neighbourhood pay for tnetf 
mistake ; harsh the penalty of failure where Jeffrej’S was judg^ 

The Polden lulls reach away to Somcrion in the south-east, an 
although they are never higher than 300 feet the ao 

across them offer wonderful views of the whole plain. In* 
villages around arc enchanting, and it is unbelievable that they 
have not always been there and must so remain, l^ngport is 
an ancient town set upon a hill surrounded by milia of 
intersected by the Parret, the Isle and the Ivel rivers. Wal 
Bagehot, the historian, was bom there. The medisval . ’ 
built above a gateway on the Muchelney road, is proba y 
unique. . 

Near the small village of Muchelney, in 939. King Atheism 
founded a monastery that survived 600 years. Nothing 
except the beautiful fifteenth-century abbot’s house,' now m _ 
care of the National Trust. Between these two places is Kuts 
Episcopi, with a church tower that is recorded as being the mo 
glorious in Somerset. Built of the lovely yellow Ham stone, 
tower is decorated w Ith carving of unparalleled richness. 

In the little church at Aller b a font which has been desenoea 
as possibly the one actually in tise when Iving Alfred witness 

the baptism of the Danes after the treaty of Wedmorc. 

Between the Polden hills and the Blackdown and Quan 0 
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date from the fifteenth century. The outer v-alls of the keep 
arc thirteen feet thick, and an inner gate^Vay bears the date 
1495. The Somerset Archseological Society acquired the castle 
in 1854 to house their fine museum and library. 

The Council Hall is part of a Tudor building erected, in 1522, 
by the then bishop of Winchester, and used as a school until 1877* 
wlien the council made an excellent decision to purchase it for 
their own use. It is a remarkable fact that between 1792 and 
1877 the privileges of the restored charter of Charles II were 
allowed to lapse. No mayor "was elected in those eighty-five 
years, the town government being in the hands of two bailiffs 
appointed by the manorial court. The present shire hall ivas 
built in 1855-88, in the EHxabethan style. 

Churches : There are two fine churches, both of the fifteenth 
century ; St. Mary Magdalene is the larger, the truly magnificent 
tower being ascribed to Henry VII, who provided the funds 
in remembrance of the town’s assistance in the suppression of 
Perkin Warbeck’s escapade. Thomas Cranmer was vicar of 
St. Mary’s ; not yet in his palace as archbishop of Canterbu^i 
a colleague of Thomas Cromwell, and unmindful of the temble 
fate that awaited him in the reign of Mary. The regime^^ 
colours of the Somerset Light Infantry rest in this church. The 
War Memorial is in Vivary Park, where long ago were ^e 
fishponds. St. James’s, though smaller, is an historic church 
of the Perpendicular period, and, like five other churches ot 
Taunton, %vas once attached to the t%velfih-century priory founded 
by Giffard, bishop of Winchester. The old bam, near the county 
cricket ground, is the sole remnant of the priory. , 

Almshouses : Pope’s almshouses, in Silver street, were founded 
by a member of the Portman family in 1591. Gray’s almshouses 
in East gate, and Richard Huish’s endowment of schools, were 
both the result of successful careers in London by natives 
of Taunton. A row of thatched almshouses was a leper hospital 
.in the middle ages, founded by abbot Bere of Glastonbury. 

\ Inns: The Castle, and the County (formerly the London)^ are 

ancient inns. It is said that the signpost of the \Vhite Hart 
in High street, was a gallows for the unhappy \ictims of the 
bloody assize. 

Around Taunto.n — ^N oRTir and South 
There is no better centre from which to explore the ^^e 
to which Taunton gives its name. Firstly, wthin 
distance X are several charming villages, usually accessible by 
footpaths as well as roads. Galnungton, and Trull church, with 
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In all the churches the wealth of carving is a source of constant 
surprise and admiration. 

Chard, on I'ossc-\vay, is built upon an ancient Roman town. 
It is the most southerly place in Somerset, within a mile 
of Devon and two or three miles of Dorset. Some fine old 
houses are still standirjg. Waterloo IIousc is sixteenth century. 
Chough’s inn is a very old place, as is the George. The RopI 
Air Force have marked the house in High street where String- 
fellow invented the machine that preceded the modem aeroplane. 
'Fhe church is early fifteenth century, notable for gargoyle 
decorations and fine monuments. Leigh House is on Elizabethan 
mansion in this district. Forde Abbey was founded about ir^o . ' 
The chapel dates from that time, with woodwork of Inigo Jones' 
period. He made a masterly conversion of the monastery into a 
residence. This beautiful place, with its tapestries and heavily 
moulded ceilings, has descended to GeoiTrey Roper, esquire, who 
permits visitors on Wednesdays, from April to September. A 
small charge is made, and a card must be obtained from the estate 
office. 

Ilminstcr is on the banks of the Isle. St. Mary’s, a fine example 
of the Perpendicular, has remained almost untouched since the 
fifteenth century, with the exception of the nave. It contains the 
tomb of Nicholas and Dorothy Wadham, founders of Wadham 
College, Oxford. The small town conducts an agricultural trade, 
and has also an industry in tile and brick manufacture. 

Barrington Court, five miles from Ilminstcr, another great 
Elizabethan nunsion, was probably built between 151J and zw 
by an elder brother of Thomas Phelips, of Montacute, with which 
house it compares. The same Hamdon-hill stone has weathered 
to a lovely grey-yellow, and by a happy coincidence the house 
has also passed into the care of the National Trust- 

The road from Taunton to the coast passes Broomfield, with , 
its old church and interesting thirteenth-century cross. From 
thence, to right and left, ate the villages of Quantoxiand, with 
fine churches and noble manors. 

Halswell Park is the scat of lord Wharton ; the mansion, a 
Tudor building, with some additions of the early seventecntli 
century, is the ancestral home of the Tynte family, one of whom - 
performed great deeds with Richard Ctcur-de-Lion at the battle 
of Ascalon. Enmore Castle, built in the reign of George II by 
John Perceval, first earl of Egmont, is a huge quadrangular 
building of red sandstone/ embattled and flanked by square 
machicolated^towers. ' 

Spaxton church is remarkable for a richly tarved interior, 
and monuments of the fourteenth centum The beautifully 
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carved ranopied cross ^ » &m'’eB«“™u"d‘’rank“mth 

my in thThngSm The old 

bailed by Cothlestone beaw "^^.ITEdoivnsto lhesea 

viewofthevaleofTauntonDeanc, rinselv concerned with 

Over Stoisey and Nether S».cyaie d.sej^c.^^^^^^^ 
the literary associations of the “?“ 1 ' preserved by 

Stotvey from 1797 to r8oo and h g Ancrint Manner and 
the National Trust There he wrote 

Chrutab^l Over Storey fjuantocks, and has 

fine wood carving Welk wood Brymore House, 

a notable beauty spot m Seven f,,end of Cromwell, was 

where in ,58, John Pym, ‘h' Caniungton 
bom, lies nudirjy belli een Nette w^y^l^^j^^^^^^^^^g ,1,5 
Stogursey is the last vilbge of _ ^ Courev, from the great 

coast The^ame « a corruption o^toke 
family of de Courcy. who Ulster, and the 

Henry H ' John de Co“"T,y?’ "’“toich is notable for its 
first earl of that province the Perpendicular 

short NortMn almshouses is said to have 

churches of the county The Ml evening since the 

been rung at s« o dock an Eliwbethan mansion, 

time of Henry V F^irfeld ,^3^ stretch of 

formerly the home of the Veme^ Bndgwater bay, 

road to the sea St coast line, with Mmehew 

commands this stretch of house of lord St Audries 

away in the distance The j grandfather of the 

was built by sir Mender Adand Ho ^ Quantoic- 

present peer, and he also ^ JJ3 81,11 for centuries 

head, a wondeiful little ' Somerset, for the Luttrells 

The court house is a link " j ^ thousand years, long 
have been lords of the The ivyebd rums 

before they were ovTOcrs of Duwie smugglers 

of Kilvc overlook a i»mlet that ^ ^ beeches, givxs 

The adjoining vilbge of Hf «^;,;Talley 3 of the Quantocks. 
access to two of the (^nbe 

Hodder-s Combe and Butterfly Comoe 

Bristol Channel 

« . iMves the Quantocks to the 

The coast road B^?ns and Exmoor It «s no* 

east, and then come this exuemity of Somerset, 

an excessive journey , » u- Dulverton \Natchct was 

the coast by ^rts. and its flourishing 

one of the earliest of Somerset poru. 
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condition in the days of the Danish rovers caused it 
to be the scene of fierce attacks Through centuries of more 
settled times its fishing fleet put to sea, and only m 
recent days has it become a seaside resort But the old diarm 
remains Just outside the town a permanent camp has been 
established for the Royal Artillery, anti-aircraft services Inland 
there is, first, the fine and spacious church of St Decuman 
Tradition says that the saint lived m a little hermitage on the 
hill side, and one day, as he was drinking from the brook, a 
Danish soldier crept up from behind and cut off bis head, where- 
upon the saint picked it up and ^valked away with it under his 
arm In this position he was always depicted in raediaival 
sculpture and pictures The church contains fine memorials, 
particularly of the Wyndham family, whose ancient seat is at 
Orchard Wyndham nearby Ncttlecombe Court, the home of the 
Trevelyans, is also close at hand, and both these Somerset farmlics 
are rcmemliered for their sacrifices m the cause of Charles I 

BicknoIIer, at the foot of the Qiiantocks, is a delightful village 
See these fncndlv and hospitable folk gathered m their local 
tavern, or at skittles, and no more apeak of the tinsel loys of the 
town I Stogumfaer, too , but the tra\ eller tvill find endless oppor 
tumties for enjoyment on every hand, nor is it a place where one 
desirea or has any need to hurry Near Stogumber is the 
Elizabethan manor house of the Sjdenhams, one of whom 
married sir Francis Drake The ghost of sir George Sydenham, 
who fought for Charles I and lived on to see his king’s son 
restored to the throne, is said to ride through the valley every 
night between midnight and dawn ^ 

From Watchet there is in store the wonderful road to Blue 
Anchor and Cleeve bay, with the Bristol Channel and Wales in 
the distance, and glorious country atvay to the Brendon hills 
Carhampton and Withycombe possess fine churches, and 
in the latter is a monument to one of the FiCzurse family, 
neighbour and companion of dc Brett in the murder of Thomas 
i Becket Near Washford, m a lovely \alley, the remains of Cleeve 
Abbey ptxm^ a comparatively rare example in Somerset ot 
monastic buildings in a fair state of preservation This was the 
only Cisteraari abbey m Somerset, founded in jr88, although 
most of the buddings now standing are of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth centur^ 

Dunster is theWevitable and worthy goal of every tnweller in 
these parts It id doubtful jf there is one other racdiseval castle 
m England that changed hands but once since 1066 The 
de Mohuns held nunstcr Castle until the Luttrells purchased U 
in 1375, removmgilhencc from their manor at East Quantoxhead 
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The Luttrells are still in possession of their castle, which contains 
ample evidence of its long history In the castle grounds may 
be seen the site of the Nomtaii keep, the thirteenth-century 
gateway, built by Reginald de Mohun, the great gatehouse of the 
time of Henry V , the rest of the castle is chiefly Elizabethan, 
with some later restoration The Luttrell psalter, now in the 
Bntjsh Museum, belonged to sir Geoffrey Luttrell of Dunster 
Castle, a pnceless treasure and an original source of information 
about the life of the fourteenth century The town consists of a 
broad High street and another leading to the fine fifteenth- 
century church, which has portions of earlier date incorporated in 
It and what is perhaps the finest wood carving in the county 
The monks bam and thirteenth century dot ecote are stiU m 
almost a perfect state of preservation The octagonal Yam 
hlarket of 1609 is m the foreground of the High street, where the 
Luttrell Anns is an ancient uin, said to have been the residence 
of the abbots of Cleete 

Mmehead lies m the nest bay to that of Oeeve, and needs no 
introduction The town is chiefly modem, and mtended to serve 
the interest of the visitors who ^%e made of it a popular resort 
since the Great War T^ere ate now six miles of sheltered sands, 
and every attraction foe the btfliday-tnaker But the old fishing 
vdlage has not disappeared, and the row of seventeenth century 
alm^ouses ts not alone The parish church of St Mary is 
built on the bill side, and well known are the long steps that 
lead up to it from the town. It is m the Peipendicular style, with 
nch carvmg and monuments of a high order The Plume of 
Feathers and the Wellington are old inns, and there arc numerous 
other hotels in and near the town Hobby horses arc m every 
nursery, but only in Mmehead and Padstow (Cornwall) docs the 
May Day custom sumie, nbea two men, with accordion 
and drum, march round the town with the much-decorated and 
danang “ horse,*’ to the delighted encouragement of the onlookers 

Between Mmehead and Porlock, Schvotthy, an «<jtasite village, 
nestles among hills aud trees and looks as though it never has 
changed and will certainly never need to change 

The Pollocks form the most westerly pomt of Somerset. 
Porlock W«r is an ancient port, within the shelter of the lovely 
bay to which it gives its name West Porlock is a cluster of 
cottages on the way 10 Porlock, an inland town on the old coach 
road, with the famous Ship inn, and steep roads that still harass 
the inexpencnccd motorist The town is of Saxon foundation, 
and m those days was of considerable importance, both as a port 
and an administrative centre Porlock church ones somethiDg to 
/TO#l\j34|g ewsy rwJisjy /mm the Jhirtr-enth to the twentieth. 
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It 18 a beautiful building mth a shingled spire, of which we have 

noticed but few in the county 

One of the loveliest walks in England is along the cliffs from 
Porlock to Culbone At the end we find a perfect little Norman 
church, the smallest parish church m England, measuring only 
about thirty feet by thirteen It has to be a walk, for there is no 
other means of access, but the situation of this tiny and remote 
place will recompense even the laziest of mankind 

Turmng away from the Devon borders to the south road we 
come upon all the romantic associations of the Doonc \'allej 
Oare church where Lorna was married , Tom Faggus at Simons- 
bath. Cloven rocks where Doone and John Ridd fought to the 
death — ^the country is Blackmore’s without a doubt It is a nice 
thought that m 1935 Loma Doone headed the list of sales of the 
old English novels 

Exmoor 

Because of their separate names, we hav e spoken of the Brendons 
and Exmoor as though they were hills apart In fact, they are 
one and the same royal forest Forest in the true sense of the word, 
like the New Forest m Hampshire, though Exmoor is infinitely 
grander, where all nature lives untouched by human labour 
Most of Exmoor is t.ooo feet above sea level, and Dunkery 
Beacon, at 1,708 feet, is the highest point in Somerset It is not 
a land capable of cultivation , villages arc scarce, and habitations 
fevv and far between , but the tMrty square miles of heather- 
covered hiHs and deeply wooded valleys offer a prospect as grand 
and exhilarating as anywhere in the kingdom A land of legend 
and custom, far removed from cymical industrialism, and likely 
to be for ever a place of peace, of sport and natural life If jou 
meet anj one but a tourist it will be the postman on hts padchorse, 
or a staghunter, or a fisherman PrcJiistonc man found and left 
it so, and so shall we The wild life is unique— red deer, pomes, 
sheep, and birds of every description 

Across this land the one road leads through Simonsbath, 
Exford, Withypool and Winsford, or Thome and Exton, to 
Dull erton, the chief town of Exmoor Set among the hills, v«ih 
t!ic Baric and the Exc to add further colour to wonderfid 
surroundings, the town is a fitting place in which to store op 
meitwnw ©f tha cornttf TOwr st si hsnd s reyvzafwiswo*' 
of most that w e have seen and enjoyed ; the early Ferpendiculaf 
church at Brushfhrj, Combe manor house, the remains of the 
twclftJj-cenlurj pnory at Barlrach, the prcliisionc camp at 
Mounscy, the Torr^Steps of unknown age, the Caractacus stone 
on insford hill, named after the kinsman of the Bntisli king 
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^^ho defied the Roman hosts — are not these, by other names m 
other places, a recital of the age long story of Somerset ? 

DISHES WIIICM MAY BE SAMPLED 
Bacon pudd?;^ Cheddir cheese 

Whortleberry jam Strawberries 

Bath buna, chaps hams and aaffy funns 
Bath 0h\ er biscuits Cider 


BOOKS WHiai MAY BE READ 
W G Fisher Somerset Wortkiet 

Thomas Hardy Some of the ^Vesse* novels include this county 
Rupert Lorraine The It oman and the ^tsorrf (Seventeenth century ) 
John Masefield Marttn Hyde 
“ Orme Agnus ’ (John Higginbotham) Sarah Tuldon 
J C Powys Glvlonbury Romance 

Sir Arthur Quillet Couch The tVesIcotes (Early nineteenth century ) 
Walter Raymond Muterton’t Malake and other of his novels 
Frances Forbes Robertson The Tamn^ of the Brute 
Edith Sttwelf Bath 
Edwards Tyler The ft itch Ladder 

Horace Annesley Vachell VuartCIme (Wells) Tha uas England 
(Written at Widcombe Manor, near Bath, and fuH of the beauty 
of the countryside) 

Stanley Weyman Chipping* (Days of the Reform Bill ) 

Bath in the eighteenth century 
Jane Austen novels of, 

Agnes and Egerton Castle The Bath Comedy, and other novels 
Beth Elhs The Moon of Bath 
George Meredith Chloe 
F Frankfort Moore A Neit of Ltnnefs 
Booth Tarkmgton Mansteur Ueaueatre 
Eamoor 

R, D Blackmore Lorna Doone 
G J Whyte Mehoife KaierftUo 
Henry Williamson Old Stag Tarha the Otter 
The Civil W ar 

Walter E Grogan The King’s Cane 

Dora G McChesney Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horte, 

W alter Raymond In the Smohe of War 
Monmouth’s Rebellion 
Robert Hugh Benson OJdsfish 
SirWalter Besant For Faith and Freedom, 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle Jifitah Clarhe 
Joseph HocUng The ChanoU ef the Lord 
Rafael Sabatmi Anthony tVildJ^ 



DEVONSHIRE 


D evonshire 13 the third largest of the shires of 
England (only Yorkshire and Lincolnshire cover a 
greater area) and it becomes necessary to make use of 
local geography to sub-dmde this strikingly picturesque county 
in order to appreciate so wide and varied a panorama Nearly 
the whole surface is uneven and hilly , the scenery an ever- 
changing senes of cameos, ranging from the high and desolate 
moorlands to the deep lanes oierhung with trees and tall hedges 
Both the Atlantic coast and that whidi faces the English Channel 
are formed of rugged cliffs unsurpassed in England for their 
magnificence 

The principal formations of the land are probably well known 
Dartmoor is the chief, a broad expanse of moorland, mostly about 
1,500 feet, and m places over 2,000 feet, above sea lev el, intersected 
with streams and for long the home of a hardy breed of ponies 
Exmoor liea mostly m Somerset, although these heather-clad 
uplands pierce the extreme north of Devonshire for some miles 
Bet« een these great forests lies the rich vale of Exeter and, between 
Plymouth and Torquay, the South Hams, the apple orchard 
country 

Rivers bring colour and movement to beautiful, densely wooded 
glens through which they flow from the hills to the sea Apart 
from the Tamar, the ancient boundary between Devonshire and 
Cornwall, the chief nvers rise in Dartmoor and flow to the 
English Channel, the Teign, Dart, Plyro and Tavy, each giving 
a name to well-known towns The Exc comes from Somerset 
In the north are Taw and Torridge Other and lesser streams 
add their beauty to many distnets, so that all the county is 
well supplied with nvers — ^without which it would not be 
Devon 

The climate vanes with the scene It is generally mild, warmer 
than the midlands and more humid than the south-east of England, 
though the Dartmoor and Atlantic air is sharp and bracing 
Frost seldom sta }'5 on the south coast, but sea mist is frequent 
The name of Devon has no connection with Dane ; it derives, 
as we have seen, from an old Bntish word, meaning deep valleys, 
which the Romans translated Devonia TTie Danmonti lived in 
3*4 
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the valleys m the shadow of the hills, and whatever the degree of 
admixture of Saxon blood, their successors maintain many of the 
attributes of those seafaring wamors who made England Just 
when the West Saxons annexed these lands to their Jungdom of 
Wessex we do not know , at all e\ents, it ms after their conver- 
sion to Chnstiamty, and to tbs fact may be attnbuted the progress 
of colonisation as opposed to military conquest In the year 700 
there ms a famoiu Saxon school at Exeter, and the count) was 
regarded as a part of Wessex from A d 766, not long before all 
Wessex ms divided into the sbres by wbch they have ever since 
been Inoivn 

In A D 82^ the Anglo-Saxott Chiomch mentions Devonshire by 
name for the first time It was then part of the vast southern 
diocese of Sherborne In the year 910 a bishopric for Devonshire 
was founded at Crcditon, and a hundred and twenty years later 
Devon and Cornwall were united in the new see of Exeter After 
another eight hundred and forty six years had gone by (1876) the 
Cornish see was again separated from Devon by the establishment 
of the diocese of Truro 

Not tong after the ossicnilation into IV'essex, the Danish rovers 
appeared on both coasts, and, although th^ pillaged repeatedly 
and successfully, there are records of the Devon men proving a 
match for these pirates on many occasions For some reason the 
people were hostile to earl Harold, and their early submission to 
Wiliiam the Conqueror was the cause of so large a number of 
Englishmen in Devon being found sullm possession of their lands 
after the Conquest The several vast fiefs held by Norman 
barons were called honours, and the chief of these were Flymptoa, 
OiebamptOD, Bamstaplc, Harberton and Totnes 

In the early fifteenth century the people of the south coast 
repulsed the Frenchmen, who raided their ports In the Wars of 
the Roses and at the Reformation the'county was divided and 
disturbed, but generally the aims were for liberty and peace. They 
opposed Iving Stephen and Charles I and they welcomed William 
of Orange Acti^ly, in the middle ages, the country people in 
this then remote region were not tom by the same dissension and 
divided counselsas were the home counties or the north, &nd even 
in the Civil War, when they mostly favoured the parliamentary 
cause, alwap excepting Exeter, the desire was for peace, and 
Devon and Cornwall made a separate treaty in 1643 for the 
cessation of hostilities jn their counties fhe golden age of 
Devonsbre came m the days of Elizabeth, when Raleigh, Drake, 
Hawkins, Gilbert and a host of other Devon men made glorious 
history Devonians have ever been a pastoral people, with a 
strerag bking for the sea Their literary associations arc well 
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known m the persons of Charles Kingsley, R D Blactmore, 
Colendge, Banng-Gould and Eden Phillpotts 
Less than three-quarters of the 2,600 square nules of land is 
under cultivation, and of that area one-half is permanent pasture, 
not including some 160,000 acres of hill pasture It is one of 
the chief cattle and sheep farming counties, and the Devon breeds 
are well adapted to fatterung and dairy purposes Local dairy 
produce is justly famous, especially clotted cream and junket 
Of the gram crops, oats covers three times the acreage of wheat or 
barley Orchards occupy a large area in the south, and all over 
the county every farm has ita apple orchard, originally for the 
production of cider Fisheries of pilchard and herring have 
important centres at Plymouth, Brixham and other smaller ports 
Mimng has declined, owing to the great depth from t\hich the 
ore has now to be raised , the quantity has also diminished so that 
the cost 13 too great to compete in the markets of the world Tin 
has been worked on Dartmoor for an unknown period, and copper 
since the end of the eighteenth century , the great Consul mines, 
near Tavistock, from 18^3 to 1871 were accounted the largest in 
England and among the nchest copper mines m the world 
Within those years they earned a profit of over a million sterling 
The government establishment at Devonport is a specialised 
industry— so, too, is Tnerton lace, Honiton pillow lace and the 
terra cotta of Bovey Tracey and Watcembe These latter began 
in the seventeenth century only, the \\oollcn trade had risen, 
flourished and declined long before 
Parish churches are numerous in the Perpendicular style, 
premlent from the middle of the fourteenth to the end of the 
fifteenth century Exeter cathedral is an exception , its towers 
are Norman md the rest beautiful Decorated work The country 
churches arejnotable for beautiful wood carving m chancel screens 
and pulpits,9n which they*match the churches of the sister county 
of Somerset} and arc only exceeded by the great examples found 
in Norfolk j and Suffolk Monastic remains are few, Torre, 
Buckfast, Tavistock and Buckland being practically all 

Castles (Were never considerable m number In ruins are 
Exeter, with its great earthworks, and Okchampton Castle, of 
the time of Edward 1 , Berry Pomeroy and Totnes, of the time of 
Henry IJI, and Compton, of the early fifteenth century Powder- 
'ham C >stle is of feudal origin, but greatly altered in the eighteenth 
&nti/iy THere are many fine manor houses, but not, in Devon 
or Cornwall, the same number of conspicuously large mansions 
as in *^6 other counties of Wessex. ^Ve^r Giffard, Bradley and 
Dartmeton belong to the fifteenth century, Bradfield and 
Holcom^ Rogus are Tudor, and Forchousc is Jacobean Several 
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mansions like C^tle Hill in the north, and Mamhead m the south, 
and othert, belong to the seventeenth and eighteenth ccntnnes 
The mention of old families is a difficult task, but Jt ought to be 
recorded that, m addition to the great and ancient family of the 
Courtenays, the Fortescue, Clinton, Acland, Buller and Champer- 
doune families haie been settled in Devon for centunes , the 
family of the earl of Morley, and of lord Mamhead, were established 
in the county m the time of Henry VI, while the Russells, earls 
and dukes of Bedford, have owned substantial lands at Tavistock 
since the sixteenth century 

Dartmoor is almost the only district where prehistoric 
antiquities have been discovered Stone avenues are numerous, 
and the finest cromlech, called Spmters Rock, is at Drewsteignton 
Remains of primitive villages have been excavated, notably at 
BatsvrOrthy, near Chagford There arc, in various districts, hill 
castles, all of them earthwork* and apparently of the time of the 
Britons 

Old inns a« found along the coachrng roads of former days, and 
at the seaports These are not great examples of raedneval or 
Re«toratton days, nor of pilgnm hostelnes, but every market town 
baa Its friendly inns, usually of Georgian origin, and who knows 
what buildings preceded them ? 

ADMiNismTtov Exeter is the county town Plymouth and 
Devonport form the largest borough, and others are Torquay, 
Barnstaple, Tiverton, Bideford and TavistecL 
The county is divided into 33 hundreds and 459 civil parishes 
The names of the Domesday hundreds changed by reason of 
amalgamation, but otherwise the boundaries have remained 
practically undisturbed for eight hundred and fifty years 
The county has always had an independent sheriff The miners 
had their own stannary courts, special jurisdiction in all 
mining affairs These were held at Tavistock, Ashburton, 
Chagford and Plympton The ancient parliament of the miners 
used to meet m the open air at Crocfefm* Tor 
Communications. Good roads cover the county The mam 
roads come m from Somerset and go on to Cornwall ; they wind 
through the valJo’s or go straight over Dartmoor, they radiate 
from the principal towns to innumerable villages 
The mam lines of the Great Western and Southern railways 
serve the county, both north and south 
Earluom De Redvers appears to have been the first Norman 
earl of Devonshire, as he iws also first lord of the Isle of Wight, 
This family were feudal lords of Plympton, as the Courtenays 
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were of OJcchampton From 1300 the title nas held intermittently 
by the Courtenays (who were connected by marriage with the dc 
Redvers), who were for a short time in the line of succession to 
the throne, an earl of Dc\on having married Catherine, sister of 
Edward IV To this day a Courtenay is earl of Devon, although 
the earldom has been five times extinct and once dormant, its 
history including four attnindeis and four beheadings It is 
difficult to say how many persons are to be regarded as having 
been earls of Devon by right, but the number is usually placed at 
thirty-three from the first creation 

This honour is not to be confused with the earls and dukes of 
Devonshire, of the Catcndish family The dulces of Devonshire 
have had no territorial associations with the county from which 
they take their title Two explanations have been offered , firstly, 
that as Derbyshire was already appropriated, Devonshire w’as 
adopted as being the next vaennt, at a time when it iras customary 
to take the title of earl or duke from a county Secondly, that the 
dukedom conferred upon the head of the Givcndish family was 
always meant to be of Derbyshire, but that the clerk who prepared 
the patent wrote Devonshire by mistake 

Regiment The Devonshire Regiment is the nth Foot, and 
ivas raised m 1685 It first san service in Ireland, and then in 
Flanders in Marlborough’s campaigns The depot is at Exeter 

Coat of Arms or tub County A shield, an ancient ship upon 
three wavy lines and, below, a crowned lion 

Motto Auxilto dmno—'By divine aid 

These arms were granted in 1926 The lion is that of Richard 
Plantagencf, earl of ComivalJ, and brother of King Henry III 
The Crown confirms his royal descent The ship represents the 
seafaring traditions of the county and also, probably, the Golden 
Hind m which sir Francis Drake sailed round the world; the 
motto IS Drake's 

Newspapers The Devon and Exeter Gazette, founded m 1772, 

IS the oldest paper of the distnct , the Deton and Somerset Notes 
serves the northern border country , the Western Morning Netes 
IS the chief paper dealing with the Plymouth area 


Eacter, And East Devon 

'The city of Exeter, the county totvn of Devonshire is one of 
the most ancient towns in England Called by the Rntons, Caer 
Isc, by the Romans, IscaDainnomonim, by the Saxons Exancestre, 
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there ne%er vm a time known to histoi^ when the aty was not 
inhabited, nor when it was not the fortified town of the 
west Its Situation is an attractive one, on an elevated ndge of 
land overlooking the river Dre, some five mijcs above Topsham 
and the nver estuary which opens on to the English Channel 
The river not being navigable above Topsham, a canal, made m 
the Sixteenth century, connects the city with that town — the first 
lock canal to be constructed in England TTie redness 0/ the rock 
and soil is typical of the country around Exeter 

The county was a part of Wessex from early in the eighth century 
and the first English kings had a palace at Exeter The maraucCng 
Danes were a constant source of trouble for tiro hundred }ear5 , 
then came the Normans the brief resistance and capitulation to 
William I, after which the city settled down to serious business 
and was known ever after for its staunch lojwlty to the Crown 
The woollen trade brought prospenty tn the middle ages, when 
the great Lammas fair, held every August, called together a vast 
concourse of merchants and traders, with the lesser folk bent on 
thoroughly enjojing the fun 

la 25SS, the year of the Spantsh Annada alanns and excursions 
thrilled the land Raleigh, Drake and Grenville were often m 
Exeter, and they sailed army in ships to which the city con* 
tnbuted generously, to win that striking victory which released 
Englishmen from many a fearful thought In tbe Dnl War the 
citizens were thoroughgoing roplists, and none rejoiced more 
heartily at the Restoration 

But tlie old woollen trade has long since gone north, and the 
oty reverted to its earlier function of providing the chief agncul- 
tunil market for the most fertile part of Devonshire Brewing 
iron foundries, some lace and paper manufactunng, are also 
carried on 

Places op Interest 

Cathedral: One of the chief attractions of the citv is the 
cathedral church of St Peter, which, tf it lack a massive tower to 
complete the extenor, can yet show an intenor faultless and 
magnificent The diocese of Devon and Cornwall had been ruled 
from Crcditon from 910 to 1050, vvhenit was transferred to Exeter 
About the latter period therefore a Saxon cathedral was m 
existence Bishop Warclwast began the Norman cathedral 
The massive Transitional tower* and the mam bodv of the church 
vtte finished bv the end of the twelfth century , tbe inicnor was 
transformed between taSo and 1370 to the beauuful Decorated 
style. The most airesun^ wortion of the cxienor is tbe west 
front , the great window of the luve. with a smaller wuidow 
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aboNc, and below, the remarkable mimber of sailpturccl figures 
Ihc choir screen is a fine example of the work of the fourteenth 
centur) , the curious minstrels' gallcrj of the time of Edtvard III 
18 decorated with wrought figures of angels playing musical 
instruments T he reparation of almost the w hole of the buddings 
was earned out at the end of the nineteenth century T/ie library 
contains a collection of Anglo-Sixon poems Notable bishops 
were Richard Fox, the founder of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
and M> Ics Co\ crdalc, one of the translators of the Bible , Gauden, 
chaplain to Charles I, and sir John Trclawney, who, when bishop 
of Bristol, was one of the seven bishops sent to the tower, and to 
whose rescue tlic Cornish miners were ready to march on London 
— ‘And sliall Irclawney die? Then thirty thousand Cornish 
bo \8 will know the reason why ” 

But one of the most illiistnous of rxeter's sons was not a 
bishop, but sir 'Fliomas Bodlcy (t 54 S*‘> 6 i 3 ) who established the 
Bodleian library at Oxford "vvaih a munificence which has 
rendered his name more immortal than the foundation of a 
family would hate done” 

Other Churches • Before the Cm! War, Exeter boasted thirty- 
two churches, and was sometimes called Monk Town There are 
still twenty-four, of which St Mary Arclies possesses ancient 
memorials and some Norman arches St Mary Steps {\V’cst 
street) a Norman font and a cunous old clock? St Mary Major, 
in Cathedral yard, is partly Norman and partly Early English, 
and some portion of St Martin’s also is Nonnan 
The Castle : The Normans built the castle of Rougemont, and 
for several centuries it dominated the city Captured and partly 
burnt by Stephen, the castle gradually fell into decay, and by 
Elizabeth’s time it was described as ” an old ruinous castle whose 
gaping chinks and aged countcnincc presageth a downfall ere 
long " In recent tunes as much restoration as is practicable has 
been completed and delightful pleasure gardens are laid out around 
It The best idea of the Norman walls that Once enclosed the 
City can be obtained at the castle itself 
GaUdhall • This venerable building is said to be the oldest of 
Its kind in the country It is knoim to ?:av e been rebuilt in 1330 
and 1464, re roofed in 1466 and the oak-panellmg and projecting 
stone front added between 1556 and 1593 
Other Places of Interest: The eleventli century priory of St 
Nicholas has recently been rescued from misuse, and is now the 
subject of careful preservation 'Hie High street includes a 
number of old and interestmg houses Mol s coffee house was 
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built m 1596, and m the Annada room there the Det-on sea 
captains were wont to foregather 
Tucker s hall m Fore street was built m 1471 and the beautiful 
panelhnff added 10 the smeentfa century fhis hall has alKTi5-s 
belonged to the ancient compaiqr of tuckers, wea«rs and shear 
men Recently a number of great imderground passages ha^e 
come to light, stone huilt and at a depth of about twenty feet 
below the mam streets , thqr are said to be at least seicn hundred 
jears old but their ongin and purpose will probably be the subject 
of research for some time to come 
Hotels and Inns The Rougcmontand the Rojal Clarence are 
hotels datmg from the eighteenth century The Clarendon and 
the 1 /Ondon are old inns, among many Curfew still booms out 
its solemn notes at eight o clock, hut docs not mterfere with the 
pleasures of the city after nightfall 


Arouvd Eseibi 

Some capital t lews of the city are obtained from the surrounding 
bills, all within easy walking distance, and the meadow walks 
along the banks of (he Ete are alm}'s art attraction The W'csc 
bank of the Exe estuary enclosed by the Halden hiUt as far as 
Dawbsh and Teignmouth, provides a typically beautiful example 
ofcountyscenery On thenversideis PowdcrhamCastle.theseat 
of the Courteru}*s, earls of Deion, built in the founeenth century 
by sir Phibp Courtenay and restored at intervals since that time 
Inland, in the direction of Ashcombe, Mamhead, built by 
sir Robert Newman about the tune of the Cnmea and now the 
seat of his descendant, lord Mamhead. is one of the finest of the 
more modem mansions in the county 
Dawhsh is a well kno%vn seaside resort on this coast R, If 
Rarluun of Canterbury who wrote the JrgolJiby /.egends, died 
there m 28S6 Luscombe Castle, built m i8co stands jn the 
STooded v'allcy of the Dawlish mer along whose banks are many 
delightful walks Topsham at the head of the Exe estuary, nws 
once a town of importance St Margaret's is an old church 
rebmlt, and, as it is placed on the hill s de, affords a fine new of 
the nsei country About twomilcsfarthcf on is Nutwcll fiduse 
home of the descendants of sir Prarcis Drake About a mile 
east are the series of Eritish or Roman earthworks called kVoodbury 
castle 

Tlie cast Devon coast line, gentler in contour and easier of 
access than the bays guarded by high diffs and crscKy hcadbnds 
of the south and west, has several ddightful spots wbii± continue, 
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as jt were, the rar^e of \%atenng places from Lyme Reps, on the 
edge of Dorset Of these St^outli, mth mcmoncs of Queen 
Victoria (she %\ti 3 taken there as a child), and more recently 
linked with her son, the duke of Connaught, by uhosc deasion to 
winter there it hw become roost prominent as a holiday resort, 
began, m common wllx many other favourite seaside tovms, as 
a quiet fishing village Seaton, Budlcigh Saltcrton and Exmouth 
have their cvcr-faithful visitors, descnccUy so, for the scenery 
of this part of the countj ts of exceptional beauty, and the bathing 
from the not too popular beaches is ideal Inland, are three 
notable centres Axmmster, once famed for carpets , Horaton, 
famed for the lace which can still be seen in its exquisite delicacy 
m the windows of its long mam street, and Ottcry St Mary, 
where Samuel Tajlor Coleridge was bom Each has its little 
share of England s history , each has its share of Dev on's beauty 
^Yherc is surpassed the magnificent Axe valley as it appears from 
Trinity hill, above Axminster? The whole of cast Devon is 
full of quiet cliarm , almost every road reveals some unexpected 
prospect of peaceful, verdant country, where white plaster and 
thatch, old churches and friendly inns, compose a picture, 
especially in the summer glory of foliage and cottage gardens 
crowded with dowers, that can but be desenbed as " Devonian *' 
Tht River VaUeyt r North of Exeter the river Exe receives 
Its tributaries, the Culm and Creedy and Fordton, which, in 
turn, have feeder streams from a score of lovely vaJlej's There 
is good fishing to be had m these rivers The towns on the 
Culm river arc accessible by many routes , by Poltimore, with 
its fine trees in the park of lord Poltimore, of the old Devon 
family of Bampfylde, and Killctton, belonging to sir Francis 
Dyke Acland, another name that js well knowm in Devon; or 
by the Clj'st villages, and all converging upon Cullompton 
The manor there belonged to King Alfred, and passed m course 
of time to the monks of Buddand Abbey The production of 
woollen goods brought prosperity to the town and distnct , then 
came the loss of this trade and a reversion to agriculture A simple 
story, but one that belongs to many a town in the west 
The Exe itself manages to pursue a course due north to Somer- 
set, though with many a hundred twists and turns through 
meadows and wooded dells By the Tiverton road, the mansion 
Jwusf nf juatida at the confluence of Exe and Fordtom the 
home of the Northcotes, of whom the Victorian statesman, sir 
Stafford, was created carl of Iddesletgh Four or five miles 
beyond begins the beautiful valcofBickleigh, with the town itself 
placed upon a lofty ndge Down the narrow glen, by Worthy 
Bridge, rushes the little Dart stream to join the Lxe at Bicklcigh 
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Tucrton, a large arid importnnt borough in an agricultural 
district of great ftrtihij, is an ancient place tint enjojed a slurc 
in the woollen prospenty — its kersejs were famous m the six- 
teenth and 8c%cntecnth centuries At the beginning of last 
ccntur> a lace industry was established by sir John Amory of 
Knightdiajes St Peter’s church, in the Pcrpcndiculir style, 
was built in the fifteenth century and has a lot ely pinnacled tower, 
ii6 feet high Sculpture and carving in the interior were given 
b> a wealthy cloth merchint who died in 1529, and who also 
built the almshouses m Cold street Dampton, famous for its 
pony fair, is near the northernmost reaches of the Exc in DcNnn- 
shire, and the n\er, from Exeter inn and Exc bridge, on the 
boundary, is enchanting 

The road from Exeter to Newton St Gyres follows the river 
I ordton, and at the seventh milestone turns off to Crcditon 
T his ancient market town, tike many another old place, sulTercd 
in the past centuries from the ravages of fire , therefore we shall 
not find houses of great age, where St Boniface is said to have 
been born, and the bishopric of Devonshire was first established 
in the year 910 The parish church is n fine Perpendicular 
building wnih a partly Normxn tower In the chancel porch w 
an Early English piscina The town was once a great centre of 
the woollen trade but, with the exception of boots and shoes, 
agriculture is now the principal occupation of the people Creed/ 
Park belongs to sir W Ferguson-Davie, baronet, and Sliobrooke 
is the seat of sir John Shelley, an old patrimony of the Bodleys 
of Exeter To the north is Cadbury, a lofty hill upon which 
arc signs of an ancient British camp Dolbury is a similar camp 
to the south east 

In every direction, from Credilon, there is spread out a fertile 
and comely land, dotted witli cottages typical of old Devonshire — 
oblong in shape, cob walls, thatched roof, latticed windows, a 
generous plot of garden, trees and masses of flowers Cob is the 
name given to a local mixture made of clay, loam and straw 
compressed into a hard plaster 

Beyond Crcditon is the valley of the nver Taw, and another 
gloriously wooded and undulating country Near Lapford the 
Paw receives three tributary streams , near Chulmlcigh two more,’ 
and at South hfoJton Boad the Yea and Bray, by this time one, 
and without exception these glens lead to charming little villages, 
sheltered by their woods and hills, protected assuredly by a good 
Perpendicular church and having an old and reputable inn, than 
wl„ch there is no better storehouse of local lore, or a surer guide to 
the surrounding district Andwhataplaceforhuntmgorfishing 1 
TTie earls of Portsmouth own large estates around Chulmleigh, a 
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pretty little market toxni, ^vheie the rojalist colonel Okey 
defeated some of Fairfax's men m 1645 The rums of x\fton 
Castle, near the seat of the Devonshire Stucleys, he tip the Little 
Dan, near the charming villages of Worlmgton, East and West 

From the mam road an open sylvan country sweeps on to a fine 
view of Barnstaple Tawsiodt Court, with its beautifui trees, is 
the modem house of sir Bourchier Wrey, baronet, including a 
gatew'ay of the old home of the Bourchiers which Fairfax occupied 
m 1646 For centuries it was the residence of the lords of 
Barnstaple 

Up the Yco and Bray valleys, past Statterleigh or George 
Nympton to South Molton, the Taunton-Bamstaple road leads 
through another delectable land The fine mansion of Castle Hill 
in a noble park, seen from the road near Fillcigh, is the seat of earl 
Fortescue, lord lieutenant of Devonshire 

Basnstapi-e, and North Devon 

Barnstaple celebrated its thousandth annnersary as a borough 
in rpte, and claims to be the oldest in England Here was estab* 
hshea soon alter the Nonnan Conquest the fint English house of 
the monks of Ciuny Kncpwn as Bevdestaple, that is the staple or 
market of Bearda, the early ravages of the Danes, the Civil War, 
prosperity in the heyday of the west of England woollen industry, 
are almost the only events in an uninterrupted story of great 
agncultural trade, for which the town is the most important centre 
in north Devon 

Picturesque alleyways off the pnnapal streets survive as part of 
the mediaeval towTi la Queen Anne’s walk, the merchants of old 
time met to transact their business and clinch their bargains on the 
Tome Stone Their ships lay at the Great Quay, from whence 
they sailed and returned through succeeding generations In 
1588 Barnstaple was as deeply stirred as Exeter, and from that 
quayside the people watched their contingent of five great ships 
sail aw^y to Plymouth to join sir Francis Drake’s fleet, and share 
m the glorious victory over the Spanish rknnada 

Puces op Interest 

The Castle ’ The present Castle House is the headquarters of 
the municipaht} Scarcely anMbing remains of the Norman 
castle of the time of Henry XI, which had risen from Saxon 
foundations, and the groui^ luve now been converted into a 
small public park 

The Long Bridge : LeJand, wntingis 1542, said, jt was ‘'not 
then known who made the ngbt great and sumpetus bridge at 
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Bcrstaplc.” No doubt there was al^wys a bridge, and the present 
fine sixteen-arch structure \ras probably built in the thirteenth 
century, enlarged and restored as occasion demanded. 

Churches : I’he parish church of St. Peter, built in 1636, is in 
the centre of the town, and its leaning spire at once catches the 
c>c ; although the tilt is attributed to a great storm in iSto, it is 
more probable that the lead and timber have shrunk on the 
weather side in process of time. The nave and chancel date 
from 1318, the aisles were added about 1670 ; the monuments of 
the seventeenth century are impressive. Pilton church is mostly 
Early English, of about 1260. Other Barnstaple churclics are 
modem. 

OM AimshomMJ In 1624 John Pemtosc, merchant, founded 
the almshouses named after him In Litchdon street. The granite 
front of the buildings is an unusual feature. About 1659 Thorny 
and Alice Horwood established the almshouse and school In 
Church lane. Paige’s almshouses are also in ^urch lane. The 
Salem almshouses InTrinity street uerc erected in 1885. 

Other Places of Interest : The chapel of St. Anne, in the church* 
yard of St. Peter, is early fourteenth centurj’, and one of the oldest 
Wildings in the tou-n. It is now a museum of local antiquities. 
Guildhall in High street, erected in 2827 to replace the earlier 
building, has a portrait of sir Francis (^rruthers Gould, _^t 
honorary freeman of the borough, and last of the great political 
canoonists. 

High street and its by->vays possess some fine old houses. 
The Westminster bank, once the Golden Lion inn, has preserved 
the characteristics of the old building. 

Mention must be made of Barnstaple fair, lasting three days in 
mid-September, which has continued from time immemorial, 
and is a chartered privilege of four centuries standing. Times 
have changed and so have the fairs, but this one is still ushered 
in with time-honoured ceremonial. 

The Llchdon pottery, where Barum ware is manufactured, is 
open to visitors on request. In addition to agricultural markets, 
flour milling and agricultural machinery is important. Gloves, 
basket-making, and, until quite recently, lace, are other local 
industries. 


Abound Barnstaplb 

Barnstaple bay is about eight miles off. Braunton is a delightful 
village, with St. Bramroefc's church of the fourteenth century, 
enriched by exceptionally fine wood carving. Of Appledore, on 
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the opposite side of the nver, a channing oJd fishing village, 
Charles Kingsley wrote lovingly «i Wesltcard Ho ' 

Ilfracombe is on the magnificent north coast The lofty hills, 
400 feet to 500 feet high, Hibbora*, the Capstone and the Tors, 
are the landmarks of this very old totva It tvas granted a market 
m 1278 by Edward I and has now beoome a modem and attractive 
seaside resort Holy Trinity church dates from twelfth century 
but ivas enlarged three hundred years later The lighthouse on 
Lantern hill was once the chapel of St Nicholas Watermouth 
Castle IS beautifully situated on the way to Combe Martin bay 
In the other direction he Morrhoe and IVboIacombc sands, the 
finest, and practically the only expanse of sand on the north coast 

The best approach to the nuivellously picturesque villages of 
Lynton and Lynmouth is from Countisbury, whence the road drops 
from 900 feet to sea leiel in the space of one and a half nules 
At Lynmouth two helter skelter streams, the East and the West 
Lyn, umte in the small harbour before reaching the sea and here 
a cluster of cottages forms the little town. On a kind of plateau 
more than 400 feet above stands Lynton, as quaintly pretty as its 
•ister below The valleys of the two Lyn rivers provide very 
lovely scenery , that of the East Lyn at Watersmeet being one 
of the most romancic spots to Devon R D Blackmore has finely 
described this part of the coast — it is part of the " Loma Doone ' 
country 

West of Barnstaple towards the Cornish coast and south to 
Dartmoor lies an unfrequented comer of Devon , lully, well 
wooded, dotted with typical villages and old market towns, a 
sweet smelling country side 

The lovely spot calJ^ CJoiellyisthc best, as itu the ooly well- 
known town between Westward Ho I and the Comish coast 
About eight miles out of Bideford, the famous Hobby drive leads 
to It , the slopes to the shore are almost precipitous, only varied 
by the “ level,” about two thirds down the mam street staircase, 
from whence there is a fine view of the harbour This ancient 
little port (the stone pier w-as buift in the reign of Richard II) is 
in an unbelievably lovely setting Much of the beautiful country 
on the top of the cliffs lies m the grounds of Clovelly Court, for 
centuries the home of the Carys Across the magnificent headland 
of dark rock, the extreme north comer of Devonshire, Hartland 
Abbey reposes amidst luxuriant woods, a home of the Stucleys, 
a family long established in Devon The ancient monastery, 
part of which is incorporated in the present mansion, was founds 
in the eleventh century by the wife of earl Godwm, m gratitude 
for his escape from shipwreck 

The nver Tomdge very nearly dnenbes a circle within this 
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region ; it rises within tlircc miles of CIovclI)', flop's right inland 
to collect numerous etreams from Dartmoor, tlien turns 8ca>vards 
again to Bidcford. This important market town wis once a 
>,\calthy and prosperous seaport also, and in the daj's of Elizabeth 
sent ships and sea-dogs to man them on every adventure. The 
quay, 1,200 feet long, and the fourteenth-century bridge of 
twenty-four arches, are the most prominent features of the town. 
Charles Kingsley, in WesttcardJIol, described it as the little white 
town of Bideford, with the many-arched bridge, the hills and 
woods that enclose it ; and ** pleasantly it has stood there for 
now', perhaps, eight hundred J'ears, since the first Grenville, 
cousin of the Conqueror” was lord of the town and nianor, 
St. Mary’s church dates from the early fourteenth century but 
has been rebuilt in later times. 

Westward Ho I, the English " St. Andrews ” of the royal and 
ancient game, is about tivo miles to seaward. 'I’hc si* miles of 
road from Bidcford passes Wear Gifford, where is one of the fine 
old manor houses of the county, built m thcjlays of Elizabeth, 
and now sheltered by a noble array of oak.?.' 

Toirington stands in a beautiful iinistion, on rising ground 
above a bend in the river I’ortidgc. Readers of Westteard JhJ 
wl! remember “ the Rose o^Torridge,” ’rhere is a fine church 
in theTcrpendicular styl^^’^and magnificent walks in the wt* 
rounding country. Ste^stonc House, at St. Giles-in-the-Wood, 
tvas formerly the hrgyieof the great Devon family of Rollc. 

Just south of wl|ere the Torridge turns round to its source is 
Hatherlcigh. church in the Perpendicular style, with roof 

of ribbed oak, J^rdly prepares us for the least fertile land of Dcroi^ 
Okehamptonj the outskirt town of Dartmoor, %Yith the ivj'-clad’ 
ruins of th^ castle of the Courtenays, destined to be carls of 
Devon, liej (n a grand situation at a confluence of rivers. You 
7 nay tramn the moors southivards, but the roads skirt Caivsand 
Beacon (%7g2 feet) by Chagford, or Yes Tor (2,077 
Lidford. i This is, then, the highest tableland in England south of 
the I^e/ District ; roughly it is twenty-five miles north to south 
and twerhty miles across. It is a treeless waste (producing nothing 
but countless streams that flow north or south to the mam rivers) 
steepedfin the eerie desolation of silent ages. Only in the old 
unquien days did it spring to life, when the beacons flared up to 
the hejivens, sending their message of w eal or woe from tor to tor. 

Ttjie towns and villages on the fringe of the moor draw those 
know them year after year by their charm and unique 
Chagford, with Fingle Bridge, is famous with Iovcr of 
; Lidford — notable even in Saxon times — ^is now visited 
deep and ferny gorge, and one forgets that it was for 
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centuries the seat of a stannary court, and once experienced a 
judge /eifrej s' assize Farther north-west, Holstvorthy, near the 
Cornish border, has associations with the Stanhope family, and is 
the market to\vn for a wide distnct At the Stanhope Arms and 
the ^Vhite Hart politics and agriculture are well and truly discussed 
from generation to generation on market days. Beyond the 
satisfying rural scene, there is nothing of exceptional note to 
bring before the traveller here The river Tamar, the county 
boundary, is five miles to the west, and the sea at Bude not much 
farther, dthough in the county of Cornwall 

Torqoat and District 

A straight line drawn from Eicter to Plymouth has most of 
Dartmoor on one side, and the whole of South Hams and the coast 
on the other Of the latter distnct Torquay is the chief centre 
and about equidistant from the Tcign and the Dart, whose 
estuaries form charming headlands and whose inland couises 
are the prettiest in Devon 

Torquay, which has been described as the most lovely seaside 
town m England, lies in the shelter of Tor bay, where palm trees 
and eucalyptus and acacia fiounsh, and e^eorlung has been done 
to add to the charm and amenities of a naturally fine position 
The town is modem, having come to notice in the early part 
of last century when ivaienng places were the new fashion 
In the ivyclad nuns of Torre abbQ', founded m 1196, and the 
beautiful mqther church at Tor mohun, is found the early story 
of the district Until recently the abbey was the home of the old 
Devon family of Cary , it now forma part of the corporation art 
gallery The Spamsh bam is a fine example of its kind, and is 
so named to recall that the Spaniards captured by Drake in 1588 
were irapnsoned there 

There is an endless vanety of places within reach; the 
pemnsula upon which the town itself stands is dotted with parks 
and gardens, and the shore with red cliSed coi es deep blue ba , 
and curving beaches Anstey’s Cove and Babbacomhe are 
naturally beautiful Kents (ivem is a labyrinth of wnding 
comdors and lesser ca\ems, a glitter with stalactites and stalag- 
mites ; prehistoric animals and the implements of man have been 
excavated m the caverns Cociington, about a mile inland from 
Torquay station, is one of the most photographed of English 
Villages, and there are others equally beautiful in south Devon 
for the wanderer who is not in too much of a hurry Paignton 
lies a little /arthcr round the bay^ with Beacon hill behind and 
a great country all round. 
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Anoxmo Torquay 

Compton Ca6t!e, the rums of the ancient seat of the Poles, 
fs a little beyond Cockmgton It is one of the finest examples of 
a fortified house in the county A similar distance south is 
Berry Pomeroy, where the remains of a Norman stronghold 
command this delightful valley The castle tos held by the 
Pomeroys for five centuncs, and then passed to the “proud'* 
duke of Somerset The intention of reconstructing a great 
mansion was ne\er fully carried out, and the buildings were 
allowed to fall into decay 

Totnes, as its name implies, stands boldly on the top of a hill 
which rises above the valley of the Dart — as befits one of the oldest 
towns in Devon St Marys church is a fine Perpendicular 
building of red sandstone The church was probably recon- 
structed from an earlier building in 1432, from which time the 
present budding dates On the north east side formerly stood 
the Benedictine monastery, and around this building and the 
castle the to^vn grew and prospered Dartingion church contains 
rich carvings and fine monuments The manor is now the 
scene of an experiment in the reconstruction of rural industry 
wluch may find mutators elsewhere m the near future It is a 
most pleasant journey of ten miles down the river Dart to Dart- 
mouth and Kingswear On the left bank, about midway in this 
journey, is Stoke Gabriel, boasting a >ew tree second in point 
of antiquity to the Fortmgal in Perthshire, which is said to be 
3 000 years old 

Dartmouth, a charming and ancient town of seafanng people, 
^va3 a market tosvn in the time of Henry III, and between 
1338 and 1403 it contributed manfully m the Hundred Years 
War with Trance John Davis, the great Elizabethan navigator, 
was bom at Sandndge on the Dart, and, in the years 1585 and 
1587, left Dartmouth on momentous loyages of discovery, a 
fitting home for the Naval College, which has been established 
here for many years now The towm owes everything to the 
magnificent coast upon which it stands , the penmsula between 
the Dart and Tor bay is a succession of headlands and coves t 

Bnxham faces Torquay across the bay, and is not only an ancient 
fhee, but the xoast jjiprutsot fishir^ pent nn this cnaat The 
obelisk in the market-place records the fact that William of 
Orange landed there on November sth, 1688 Lupton House, 
the seat of lord Churston, is near the town- 

Kingsbndgc is at the southernmost point of the Devon penin- 
sula, at the head of the delightful Salcombe estuary Trom 
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Dartmouth it is fifteen miles by the coast road as far as Stoke 
Fleming, where there is an ancient church, and Slapton on 
Start Bay Slapton sands has on its land side a unique two-mile 
stretch of fresh %v2ter called The Lea, and abounding m fish and 
waterfowl Afterwards the road turns inland, wth villages 
and inns that have all the serenity of that pastoral land- 
In recent years a considerable number of visitors have been 
attracted to Kingabndge by its genial climate and pleasant 
situation amid scores of typi^ Devonshire rambles There is a 
direct road to Totnes, or, farther inland still, an enchanting 
route near the Avon valley, into the heart of the orchard distnct 
of South Hams 

Newton Abbot, a considerable town in the centre of a richly 
cultivated district, in the middle ages was two distinct places , 
Newton Abbot belonged to Torre abbey and Newton Bushel to 
the Bushel family William of Orange stayed at Ford House for 
two days, and near the tower of St Leonard s church he was 
first proclaimed King William HI 

Bovey Tracey has a fine church, partly Perpendicular and partly 
Decorated A splendid prospect of Devon scenery 13 possible 
from the surrounding hills. Hey Tor (1,200 feet) or Hennocic 
The Teign is here one of the loveliest of nvers Beyond Heiinock 
IS Ugbrooke Park and Chudleigb, the land of " little pme, fair 
and slim, without a rag to cover him " A peasant must wear h» 
coat inside out, or cross their path at Chn8tmas>time, to escape the 
spell of the puties, those ras^s who ride your horses and drink 
your best ader if you are not very careful 

Over the Haldon hills the roaib drop down to Exeter On the 
other side, beyond Hey Tor, »s Widdecombe-m-the-Moor, of 
Uncle Tom Coblcigh and all, whose lovely Perpendicular church 
has been called the cathedral of Dartmoor. 

The nver Dart can be reached again either by the winding roads 
beyond Wjddecombe to Xhutmeet, a glorious spot in the heart of 
the liveable portion of Dartmoor, or more directly from below 
Bov^ Tracey, by Bickington and Ashburton This latter is an 
ancient market town where a stannary court was formerly held. 
At Buckfastleigh ^ monks have lately built a fine abbey, the 
reward of years of patient toil Just to the south is the romantic 
Dean Bum, and Dean Court, once the home of Robert Hcmcfc 
(1591-1674), author of Htspendet 

FLTMOtmi 

It seems natural enough, having so frequently spoken of the 
sea-dogs of Devon, to come to Plymouth, the histone national 
harbour It is a place of great associations rather than ef great 
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buildings, ov, mg much to a fine situation at the head of Pl)'mouth 
Sound, safe anchorage for the largest ships, within the protecting 
arms of Devon cliffs and Cornish hills and a mde-Iong breakwater. 

When Devonshire became part of Wcssct, this little hamlet of 
fishermen was called Taraar-weorth ; by the Normans it was 
named South-town ; in Edward I's time the monastery at 
Pl>mpton owned extensive lands around the Tamar and two towns 
came into being — Sutton (i e South-town) Prior, and Sutton- 
Vallctort, which belonged to the lords of Vallctort. In 1439 it 
was all PJjTnouth 

Wicthcr the fishing hamlet was of sufficient consequence to 
interest the Danes we do not know, but French and Spaniards 
and the pirates caused trouble for centuries Between 1339 to 
T405 there are numerous records of sea-fights ; liow, m 1339, the 
French (it was during the I lundrcd Years War) burnt the shipping 
m harbour, and the aged Hugh, carl of Dev on (he was over eighty 
at the time), Jed the force that repulsed the enemy at great Joss ; 
how, in 1403, the Bretons landed and burnt 600 acres, and the 
Devon men immediately set off and ravaged a great extent of the 
French coast 

In 1355 the Black Prince sailed for France, to wm the victory 
at Poitiers ; m 1501 Catherine of Aragon landed These are 
incidental liappenings; then, m the great dajs of Elizabeth, 
Hawkins, Drake, Fenton, Gilbert and many more, began at 
Plymouth the senes of adventurous voyages that were continued 
in the eiglitccnth century by Carteret, Byron and Cook, and 
planted the British flag round the world In 1620 the Mayfiower 
embarked the Devon pilgrims, who founded a New Plymouth 
beyond the Atlantic 

In time of war this great garrison and naval base is alive with 
movement that never ceases On July loth, 1588, a hundred and 
twenty sail rode out under Howard of Effingham, Drake and 
Hawkins, to meet the Spanish Armada From August 4th, 19x41 
a mighty modem fleet operated from this centre, and countless 
troopships moved to and from the farthest war fronts 

Places of Interist 

Plymouth Hoe is that famous raised promenade overlooking 
the Sound, where the chief atizens and the sea captains were wont 
to meet, and where Drake had to finish his game of bowls before 
going out to meet tAe Spanianfe YAe CVfatfei’ fort acA'^niir the 
Hoe and from the ramparts a fine view can be obtained of the 
Sound and shipping ' 

St Andrew’s is the parish church, datmg from the fifteentli 
century, with a fine Perpendicular tower and much good stone 
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and vood carving m the intcnor TTie municipal buddings 
opposite the church are modern and dignified, 't’he mayor’s 
parlour has a portrait of sir riancis Drake, who was mayor of 
Plymouth in 1585, and is said to have pioneered the mumcipal 
waterworks, the first of their land in Engbnd 

Efymoi-lA ■S’otind Everyone tries to judge the distance of the 
three chief objects of interest Drake’s island, between the shore 
and the breakwater is a half mile from the shore, and fortified 

The breakwater IS over two miles from the shore and was built 
by Rcnme, occupying 300 men continuously from 1812 to 1846, 
when they used four million tons of granite The leiigtli is 1,000 
yards, excluding the two arms each of 350 yards , the depth is 
from 80 to 40 feet, and the width from about 350 feet at the base 
to 45 feet at the top The Sound is protected by forts constructed 
along the Devon coast from Itfouoc Batten to Bovisand, and by 
others on the Cornish side 

Eddystone lighthouse w twelve miles away, upon a line of 
rocks ^ feet across In 1696 Henry Wnstanley built a wooden 
lighthouse In November, 1703, a fearful storm arose and no 
more was ever seen or heanJ of the lighthouse In 1706 another 
wooden lighthouse was erected, this time upon a stone base , it 
did duty admirably till December, 1755, vvhen it was completely 
destroyed by fire fn 1757 the great engineer Smeaton built the 
first stone lighthouse, and at the end of a hundred and twenty 
years it was tee foundation rod^ that began to fail In 1S82 the 
fourth and present lighthouse was built It is 130 feet high and 
throwis its warning light for thirty miles to sea The Smeaton 
tower — the old lighthouse — was re-erected on riymouih Hoe 

'Hic great docked town of Devonport is a part of the borough 
offermg few objects of interest, but « is one of the principal homes 
of the British navy, next to rortsmouth in rmportance A naval 
arsenal was established at Key ham m 1689, but it was m 1761 that 
the projection of a new do^ began the growth of Devonport, 
whtcli has continued twe since Portions of the yards arc open 
to visitors on application at the tiockvard supenniendoit’a office 


Arocno rLTStOCTlI 

There 1$ an immense vanety of opportunity for travxU by vraier, 
in and around the coast, or on the nwrs Taaar or Pljm. 
along the Comisli side by Mount Cdgcumbe, or to Suddon 
heights on the Devon side, overlooking the bay, are attraclive, 
and inland he the charming vaUej-s of the rivers. 

Mount Ldgeumbe, the seat of the earl of Mount Ejgctimbe, 
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\vas built by sir Robert Edgcumbem 1550 and the tow era later, m 
1762 , the beautiful terraced gardens afford also exceptionally 
fine views over sea and land Saltram House, belonging to the 
earl of Morley, is four miles to the north-east, on the n\er Plym. 
The mansion is early Georgian, and seated m a very fine park 

Although this chapter belongs to the county of Devon, the fact 
of Cornwall being just across the Tamar induces us to mention 
the beautiful bays of Cawsand, Whitesand and Looe and the old 
towns of St Germans and Liskeard A radius of fifteen miles 
from Plymouth will include all these places 

EasUvard from Plymouth he many small towns and villages, 
each having a claim to make, some — such as Plympton St Mary, 
where sir Joshua Reynolds was bom, and with the remains of an 
Augustinian priory — ^being of historic interest Comwood, 
Ivybridge and South Brent are three charming spots m this 
direction, and, more towards the south, Yealmpton, Newton 
Ferrers, Modbury and other peaceful country centres between 
Plymouth and Kingsbridge The coast near which they he is a 
senes of rugged headlands with sheltered bays end inlets, knowm 
to few, but valued by those fortunate ones for their peace and 
healthy air 

The southern and more accessible parts of Dartmoor may be 
reached from any pomt along the PJyraouth-Totnes road, or 
from the towns in the valley of the river Teign Tavistock is a 
charmingly situated and ancient town, due north of Plymouth 
To the cast is Dartmoor and the west the fertile and wooded valley 
of the river Tavy, from which the town takes it name The 
Saxons, however, called the place Little Tau, and as early as 961 
a religious house was founded there by one of the first carls of 
Devonshire It grew to be the important Benedictine monastery 
which was destroyed by the Danes in the course of their plunder- 
ing expedition of 997, when they hacked their way up the Tamar, 
even ten miles beyond Tavistock After the Norman Conquest 
there arose a more magnificent abbey, and it from the time 
of Henry I enjoyed liberal endowments and great local power 
It was a mitred abbey in 145S, and one of the earliest printing 
presses m England was set up there At the Dissolution in 1539 
these lands passed to John Russell, from whom descend the dukes 
of Bedford The Bedford hotel occupies the site of the old chapter 
house, behmd which he the remams of the abbey Tlie pansh 
church of St Eustochius 1$ a fti© exampfe of Ferpendictrikf 
architecture, completely restored in the last century by the duke 
of Bedford 

In each direction there renum mterestmgand exhilarating attrac- 
tions ; about four miles only to the Tamar and the Cornish border , 
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Pnncetown, twice as far fo the east, with the pnson surrounded by 
all the desolation of Dartmoor ; to the north, the IjttJe vijlajes on 
the Tavy nier , to the south, Horrabndge, for mote Dartmoor 
exploration, and the ancient and pleasant village of Buctland 
Monachonim, tvith a splendid Perpendicular church BuckJand 
Abbey was founded m 1278 for Cistercian monks by countess of 
Devon The mansion house was built by Richard Grenville, and 
purchased by sir Francis Drake, whose descendants stjJJholdit 
Such 15 a brief description of Devonshire It can be no more 
than an impression, and visions of junket and Cream, apple 
orchards, fine red cattle, exquisite glimpses of sea anc| nver, must 
be assumed to appear between the lines of these sh^rt notes on 
some of the more interesting vilUgcs and towns 
A concluding reference to the histone and definite dialect of 
the county la called for, and Nathan Hogg is our man . 

'* Et vn* Kunmi Eve, how et maw d ta 6s nirs 1 
An tta wm wiaielddroo tha bcyhaul m tha door, 

Wen Vamur fan ^ag(is, an Vrenda. wii a *01 
A zmoakin thare bacl^, an soopuut <ba ^ot , 

Aul wia silent wayoui, 'sept iha noysuv iha trees. 

And tha Znaw, in zome ptirts, vns up aueer yer 
W lie a quack ur a stmt nut be yer’d droo Oia sleet, 

'2 if tha ducLa »n tha p>g» ad fot role tn thare mt I 
Sit nat 20 way fan Vaggia— es darter Msnar 
Ad a shuv'd tha ash racket pm tap uv tha tiar. 

An wat way the zmal atika a wul as tha blocka, 

£t nich'd ea tha crook ware they hang up iha crocii •• 


DISHES WHICH MAY BE SAMPLED 
Junket and cream Saflron cake Splits Pasties 
Apple Dumpling Potato ale Cuttanlypies 


BOOKS \niICII MAY BE READ 
J Barnes • Stilfr ComeJ) SiftYnrt Sat 
S Banng-Gould • novels of, 

R. D. Biackmore • novels of, 

" Marjone Bowen ” (Mrs Arthur Long) YeiUrJa^t (seventeenth 
and eighteenth cenfutj ) 

Anna E Bray Romancft of At }Val (The chief families of Devon 
and Cornwall ) 

Bernard E J CapM* ^\'hfre teit her Feel (Dartrnoor^ 

Beatrice Clme ‘ A Dartmoor Gahhad The Heart of the y/oer, snJ 
other of her novels about Dartmoor 
B Copplestone: Lost 0/ the CrenttUet (Instow) 
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Mane Corelli The Mighty Atom (Combe Martin ) 

Sir A- Conan Doyle Hoand of the Baskervillet (Dartmoor } 

George Ford novels of, 

B Hawker Overlooked (North De^on) 

F T Jesse (Mrs Harold Harwood) Secret Bread (Nineteenth 
century ) 

Charles Kingsley H'estteard JIo / Taio Years Ago 
Henry Kingsley novels of, 

Rudyard Kipling Stalfy & Co (Westward Ho 1) 

John Masefield Jim Davts Captain Margaret 

Justin McCarthy Henry Eheabetk (Sixteenth century ) 

' John Oxenham” (William A Dunkerley) My Lady of the Moor 
(Dartmoor ) 

Eden Phillpotts novels of. 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Silas Hocking both touch the Tamar 
borderlands 

J C Snaith Mistress Dorothy Mama (Exeter ) 

LAG Strong Deuer Rides 
J Trevena Heather, and other of his Dartmoor novels 
hfary W lUcocks Wtddicombe, and other of her novels 
H Williamson The Beautdul Years and other novels 
F D 'ioung Deep Sea Tragic Bride 
F E M Young Brief Youth Four Seasons 
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G ood Comish folk may object to the inclusion of their 
county in Wessex They may claim that they never 
belonged to that kingdom, that they retained their 
independence nght up to the time of England becoming one 
nation The ancient Bntish kingdom of the Danmonii induded 
^vhat IS now Cornwall, into which the last of the Celtic peoples 
in the west were confined after King Athclstan's victory m 926 
They remained Celtic, but received Saxon landowners for the 
most part The river Tamar was made the boundary, and so it 
has remained ever since Some ten years later the bishop of 
Cornwall submitted to Caoterbuiy , a little later still the diocese 
was merged in that of Devonshire and remained attached to Exeter 
from xorotiU 2S76 

Into the dim light of an eartier history we cannot now venture 
No part of England is richer in prehistoric antiquities, and la the 
Penzance district and the wild moorlands there are innumerable 
memorials still extant There is no support for the theory that 
the Phameuns worked the mines, but the Romans certainly 
did so 

At the time of the Norman Conquest, therefore, the mass of 
the people were Celts, and the remaining landowners Saxon 
Over them all the Conqueror placed Robert of Mortatn, and then 
began, not only the fusion of races into loyal Englishmen, but the 
great earldom of Comwalf, which, raised to a duchy in 1336, 
has ever since been the appanage of the heir to the throne The 
eldest son of the king of England is created pnnee of \Vales he 
15 bom duke of Cornwall 

This remote country played hltie or no part in national affairs 
for four hundred years after the Norman Conquest At the end 
of the fifteenth century gnevances, on account of taxatian and 
land enclosures, smouldered into rebellion The sixteenth 
century, the period of the Reformation, was one of considerable 
disturbance Royalist m the Cml War, the parliamenunans 
owed their success mostly to the dissensions amongst the local 
leaders 

Cornwall IS the extreme south nestem county, surrounded by 
the sea on all sides except that of Devonshire The long coastline 

347 
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ia the most striking and picturesque feature ; rugged and wave- 
beaten cliffs of dark rock curving into well-known bajs, and 
numerous and less known ha\cns which shelter the little fishing 
Villages Inland, the expanse of treeless moor is only attractive 
for Its springtime garb of gorsc, and the natural and ageless 
silence, but the wooded glens that extend from the lulls to the 
Sea on both coasts are often scry beautiful The moorland rises 
to no great height, Brorni Willy, the loftiest point, being only 
1,375 ^he climate is the mildest in England, and m the 
Penzance district the \egetation is almost of tropical luxuriance 

About three-fifths of the land is under cultivation Devon 
cattle, and a large number of sheep, graze on the hill pastures 
The \allejs provide a richer soil, and there arc found the arable 
farms Oats is the only important grain crop The production 
of early fruit, Vegetables and ftouers for the London market is a 
grouing industry, and marlet gardening in the most sheltered 
districts IS of increasing importance The commercial wealth of 
Cornwall, houeicr, is most dependent on the products of the sea 
and of the mines The fasounte Cornish “ toast ” is to “ fisb, 
tin and copper *’ The fishencs are most imponant, ind pilchards 
practically a monopolj Twelve million of these fish have been 
caught in a day, and one hundred and twenty million m a single 
season Twenty thousand tons of salt is used in curing the 
season’s catch Mackerel and hemng are also netted m con 
sidcrable quantities The tin mines have been worked from 
prehistoric times, and the special jurisdiction of the stannary 
courts was set up to deal with mining affairs The industry has 
often suffered from trade depression, as m Elizabeth’s day, so 
m our own, but it is far from being dead, and a rise m the price 
of tin and copper would restore prosperity It is not to be expected, 
however, that these ancient mines, where the shallow workings 
are exhausted, can compete m the world’s markets to the same 
extent as formerly 

The great primsval relics in Cornwall may be briefly classified 
as follows cromlechs, huge broad stones, found chiefly around 
Land s End , monoliths, rudely inscribed, common to all parts 
of the county , circles, mostly small, around Land a End and 
Liskeard , avenues of stones, on the moorlands , hut dwellings 
of various kinds , caves, diff castles, all of them fortified against 
the land side , hiU castles, or earthwork camps, in many parts of 
the county All these probably belong to a very remote period 
long before either the Christian or Roman periods Christian 
antiquities consist mainly of inscribed sepulchral stones of the 
seventh and eigHh century, and crosses of the sixth to the 
sixteenth century and holy Cornwall first became Christian 
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through the efforts of iniss{(»ianes from Ireland, and so the earliest 
relics are similar to those found jq that country 
The plethora of saints in place names is due to the early custom 
of raising to that dignity every first builder of a church The 
present churches are m the main Perpendicular in style, low built, 
of a simple dignity, mth high and undecorated granite towers 
The general absence of a chancel arch is noticeable The Norman 
remains arc chiefly on the Dc\on borders, at St Germans 
Manaccan, Kilkhampton and Morwenstow The Decorated and 
Early English styles arc scarce, St AusteQ and Launceston being 
the duef Their ornamentations arc unusual m Cornwall Castles 
are not numerous , the ruins at Launceston Trematon (SaJtash) 
Restormel (Lostwithiel) and Tintagcl are at least partly Norman 
St hlichael s Mount combined a fortress ana a monastery 
Pendennis (Falmouth) and other coastal forts belong to the days 
of Henry VHI 

Domestic architecture is not marked by any de^ee of historical 
greatness, but manor and mansion are usually placed m very 
beautiful surroundings Many smaller houses and cottages are 
built of local stone and slate roofs , others of cob, as m Devon . 
thatch is comparatively rare There are fishermens cottages 
cor,5tructed of blocks of granite that may date from the tnidd e 
t^es, although it was not until the eighteenth century that Cornish 
granite was quamed to provide foundauons for important 
buildings The present houses of parliament are built upon 
Cormsh granite 

The old Cornish languagi^ the Cysme division of Celtic, 
although it still survives m a few words common among fishermen, 
had ceased to be spoken as a language by the end of the eighteenth 
century The people possess charactcnsucs markedly individual, 
vvnth traits that they share with che Wrish Religious observance 
is apt to be extreme, in the sense that the church favours the 
ntualistic, and the non-conformists the more primitive forms 
of that persuasion The attachment of the people to their own 
soil is matched by their sense of kindbness and hospitality towards 
the stranger It has been said that since every Comishmaa 
tJaims descent from King Arthur they must needs all be gentlemen 
AnJUMS'niATJON Cornwall is dmded into 9 hundreds and 
232 civnl parishes of which five arc in the Scilly Isles The county 
IS m the diocese of Truro Bodmin is the county town and the 
other prmcipal towns are Truro, Penzance, Falmouth, St Ives 
and Launceston The land is not thickly populated , even the 
few large towns do not much exceed io,eoo inhabitants 
CovisiuviCATiONS The mam roads are good, converging from 
fhe north ami soadt Ctrruii honfias- toirarvir s hcfJ, nvab 
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one road over Bodmin moor The coastal roads are the more 
picturesque , the seventy mites of moorland from Launceston to 
Mount s Bay has been rather unfairly called the " dreariest strip 
of earth traversed by any English high road ” 

The Southern railway runs to Padstow on the north coast, 
although the Great Western 13 the principal railway , the Conush 
Riviera express of that line being one of the world s most famous 
trams 

Earldom The great historic interest attaching to the title of 
duke of Cornwall ^tes from 1337, when Edward III not only 
conferred it upon hts eldest son, the Black Pnnee, but 
designed it to be borne by the eldest sons of the kings of England 
for ever So it is that the heir to the throne is born duke of 
Cornwall It is perhaps interesting to note that George III ^va3 
never duke of Cornwil , on the other hand, six royal princes, 
born dukes of Cornwall, were never created princes of Wales , 
Henry VT, Edward VI and two other sons of Henry VIII who 
diedin infanCT, an infant son of Charles I and the *' old Pretender ” 
Edward VIII at his accession was prince of Wales and duke of 
Cornwall By his abdication, on December Jith, 1936 the throne 
passed to hia next brother, proclaimed George VI, but his Majesty 
having no son this dukedom is now merged in the Crown 
Regiment The Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, the 
32nd and 46th Foot, was raised in 1702 It was nicknamed 
“ Redfeathers ” after the American War 
County Badge Having no arms, the device is used of a shield, 
covered with fifteen roundels, being part of the arms of the duchy 
of Cornwall A scroll beneath is inscribed One and All The 
roundels originated in the arms of Richard, earl of Cornwall and 
count of Poictou, brother of Henry III It may be that the 
roundels were intended for peas ^ix) in a jocular reference to 
Poictou 

Newspapers The Corrnsh and Devon Post (1877) the Cornish 
Echo and Ealmouih Times (j86i), the Comishman and the Cornish 
Guardian and County Chronicle, are the chief papers , though 
there are others, such as the Eodmtn Guardian, St Austell Guardian 
and St Austell Gazette, which serve special districts 

EODSSSif 

A hnef survey of Cornwall leads us to divide the county into 
two parts, Bodmm and the north and south coasts, and Truro to 
Land’s End The county is 75 nules m length, 45 miles across 
on the Devon borders, narrowing to about 14 miles at Truro, 
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broadening again at the tuopromontones that are respectively the 
most westerly and the most southerly points of England 

The earliest history of Eodmin is lost in antiqmtj Bodmanach, 
the origin of the present name, meant “ abode of the monks,” 
and the town's patron saint a St Pctroc, founder of a sm^ 
Benedictine monastery there m the siicth century About 938, 
King Athclstan granted lands to the monastery, which flourished 
quietly for some six hundred jears and around which the town 
grew , it came to share with St Germans the seat of the diocese of 
Cornwall, and to acquire the rank of county town from t,aunceston 
Bodmin had its troubles in the middle ages , when the town 
suffered sev erely m the Black Death, in the middleof thefourteenth 
century, and again from plague in the sixteenth , then the people 
rebelled against the Reformation settlement, their leaders actually 
marching to Exeter and besieging the city for a month The 
inevitable retribution followed Mcanjime, commerce had been 
expanding and local government was csubltshed The earliest 
charter was granted m 1285, and that of incorporation in 1563 
Trade guilds were founded, and five of these kept their festive 
daj's in the fifteenth century with picturesque ceremonial 
PtJtCES OF Intsiest 

St Petfoc’s is the largest parish church in Cornwall The 
tower, from which the curfew bell is rung at nightfall, and north 
chancel were probably built about 1125, between 

1168 and 1472 The interior is spacious, with tall pillars and 
high, pointed arches There is a beautifully carved Norman 
font and numerous memorials. In 3 chamber over the south porch 
was discovered a casket containing the bones of St Fetroc, and 
the Bodmin Casket is now with the borough regalia The north 
aisle IS dedicated to the county regiment, the Duke of Cornwall's 
Light Infantry Of ten former chapels only that of St Thomas 
has survived, and that a roofless rum 

This typical market town has chiefly modem biuldmgs, and 
although an important place the population is under 6.000 An 
outstanding monument is the granite obelisk on Beacon hill, 
Itself commanding extensive views, erected to the memory of 
general sir Walter Raleigh Gilbert, a native of the town, whose 
family owned the pnory He was descended from the great 
Elizabethan family in which sir Humphrey Gilbert and sir 
Walter Raleigh were half brothers 

Around Bodmin, and the Coasts 

At r.Ve Arh-Arf s mymiw e! -wW CnzauJ? crnxw 
Carnunow dates from the tenth century; there are others 
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at Callnvith and Berry Tower, Cardmham is also probably 
tenth Century Lanivct possesses many typical remains of old 
Cornwall, a fine Pcrpcndicuhr church, the picturesque old 
house of St Benet’a Abbey, a holy well, and old Cornish crosses 
Tadston represents the Atlantic Coast The road soon striics 
tile river Cornel, near which is Dunmecr castle, an ancient 
earthwork fortification The scenery of the Camel valley ends 
at Wadebndge, where, it is said, is the second oldest railway line 
in England, onginally built for the carnage of minerals Wade- 
bndge IS, however, famous for its fine bridge of seventeen arches, 
built about 1468, and linking Egloshayle with St Breock 
Egloshayle church — the word means “ church by the nver ” — is 
Early English, with a fine Perpendicular tower 

On a coast where safe harbours are few the port of Padstow was 
for long renowned The name is a corruption from Petroc’s 
Stow, from Petroc who founded its religious house, and later 
migrated to Bodmin The pariah church is dedicated to him 
and contains a finely sculptured Norman font, old carving and 
memorials The fifteenth-century chancel is the oldest part of 
the budding The coast line on both sides of the Camel estuary 
IS one of grand cliffs at which the Atlantic has pounded away for 
untold centuries 

St Austell and Fovvey represent the CInnnel coast Two miles 
south of Bodmin is Lanhydrock House, a seat of lord Clifden's 
family from 1620 to the present day, with one short interruption 
A beautiful avenue of trees extend from Respryn bridge, itself 
an old bridge dating from the late fifteenth century Z/ostwithiel, 
once the capital, is now the smallest borough in England The 
church IS a beautiful example of Decorated work, witli a lantern 
tower as unusual as it is unmatched in the whole county There 
IS also a fine fifteenth century bridge — and the old Royal Talbot 
inn, with a minstrel a gallery To the south-west lies the famous 
Luxulyan valley, deep and wooded and strewn with great boulders 
of granite From one of these boulders was hewn the duke of 
Wellington’s sarcophagus in St Paul’s 

Foney was anciently the chief port of CornvvalJ To the navy 
of Edward III it sent the second largest contingent of any port 
in England, but the buccaneering proclivities of the sailors often 
got the town into trouble m peace-time I It is a charming old 
Cornish to\m , cob nalfs and slated Kwf-gaWe cottages that are 
perfect Look at the Lugger for a typical old tavern 1 The 
harbour runs inland for miles , wooded creeks everywhere 
branch off m lovely profusion Boating and fishing are the 
pleasures, and the export of duna clay the chief industry of this 
harbour Place House, in the centre of the town, is reputed to 
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stand on (he site of a former pabce of the earls of Cornw-all 
The chnrcli, se\cral times rebuilt and restored, has one of the 
highest towers m Cornwall 

The coast offers many attractions, and to the west St Austell 
bay The town of St Austell slopes into a deep valley, and Us 
narrow and picturesque streets leave no doubt of the antiquity 
of the place The Early English and Decorated church, with 
a lofty Perpendicular tower, is an exception to the plainer stjJc 
of most of the Cornish churches The town is an important 
centre for the production of china day Esstxntd the road winds 
through the beautiful Glynn valley past the mansion of lord 
Vivian Just north of the rncr Fowey is St Neot with a fine 
church The relics of the saint were removed from this place 
to Huntingdon, where they brought considerable prosperity to 
the monastery named after him 

Liskeard is the fortified place, ' and from the old mirtet 
towm it 13 possible to visit some of the most remarkable antiquities 
in Cornwall Caradon Hit! (i,2oo feet) gives a fine view into Devon 
and far into south-west Cornwall cheesewring a strange freak 
of nature, has left a 30 foot pile of granite on the rocky lull 
The Hurlers are the remains of three large stone circles un- 
doubtedly associated with some sacred purpose in the long ago 
All the hills afford spacious views, and it is also a distnet of 
granite quarries, and tin and copper mines These are to the 
north of Liskeard To the south is Looe , or rather East and 
West Looe, two ancient fishing viHages facing one another across 
an inlet from the sea 

The twent) two miles of road across Bodmm Moor to Laun- 
ceston is s bare and lonely route, which rises steadily to nearly 
1,000 fect above sea level About midway, and to the north, 
stand Brown Will) (x,roo feet) and Row tor, Garrah hiU and 
Arthur’s hall, a circular British camp Hut arcles and other 
prehistoric relics are found in these parts To the south of the 
road, at that point is Dozenare (Dostnery) Pool, a black and 
desolate lake, about a nule round, but only a few feet deep, 
although often referred to as bottomless 

launceston is within two miles of Dev onshire Its picturesque 
position on a gentle slope by the little river Kinsey hides ages of 
historj The name means Church-castle town The castle 
occupies the site of a Saxon fortification and was a feudal strong- 
hold of which the arcular Norman keep is one of the best 
examples left in Cornwall Tlie church o much above the average 
of local churches, both in size and richness of decoration 
It « substantial!) of pamte, and belongs to the early sixteenth 
centurj , but w ith an older t ow e r still, Ihc town is a ffourishing 
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market for agricultural produce , some portions of the old walls 
remain and the gatehouse has been converted to a museum of 
local antiquities The White Hart is a three-stoned mn of the 
second half of the eighteenth century Surrounding hills and the 
beautiful banks of Tamar ensure any number of charming walks 
and excursions The north road goes into the extreme corner of 
Cornwall , to Bude, a growing seaside place on the rockbound 
north coast , Kilkhampton, with a large church, mainly Per- 
pendicular, but with some Norman portions, fine oak carving 
and glass , and Mor\\enstQW, the most northerly parish, where 
R S Hawker, the Cornish poet, was vicar in the last century 

Perhaps the most famous road out of Bodmm leads to Tintagel 
and Boscastle, vilbges in good-humoured rivalry for the honours 
of ICing Arthur Both occupy positions of natural and rugged 
beauty, with little wooded inland glens that hide a succession of 
charms Half a rmie from the village of Trevena are the ruins of 
King Arthur’s legendary castle There arc two castles, or one 
castle that the sea and the ages have conspired to separate It 
18 a fruitful source of controversy as to whether there ^vas one or 
two, but there can be no disagreement about the appropriate name 
of Dundagil — the impregnable castle We are not forbidden to 
gi\e King Arthur a place in history, but to account for his mo\e 
ments is impossible They extended far beyond Cornwall, though 
It IS strange that this one place, with which the king is most 
closely associated, is not included in Malory’s Morle d' Arthur It 
18 not, how e\ er, to our purpose to cast a doubt upon Tintagel 1 

Truro to Land’s End 

The ongm of Truro cannot be traced to any particular time or 
occasion, but it is reasonable to suppose that there was alwaj’s 
some kind of fortified settlement on the hills at the head of the 
Fal estuary At the time of the Domesday Survey there were two 
villages , one where the cathedral now stands and another on the 
opposite side of the river, called Truro Vean, or Little Truro 
Ihe first trade charter is dated 1130, and one of incorporation was 
granted m 1589 , it had a stannary court In the eighteenth 
century county families and wealthy merchants had their town 
houses in Truro, and the city lias preserved the air and dignity 
of the chief commercial town of the county, though never the 
capita], since Elizabeth’s time “ Ye pride of Truro ” became a 
proverb in Cornwall The mining industry is suffering a period 
of depression, but a large agricultural district looks to the city for 
its chief market The cattle market is large and important. 
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Places of Intercst 

A City It became m 1576, on tbc ibimdation of the diocese of 
Tniro The cathedral ranlu with the great modern churches of 
our time, of which Ipswich and Liverpool are other examples 
The late J L Pearson, R.A, designed Truro cathedral m the 
Early English stj le and the foundation tras laid by the prince of 
Wales, afterwards King Edward VII, in 1880 A portion of the 
old parish church of St Mary is incorporated in the new building 

There arc not many old town buddings to which particular 
attention can be directed The museum of the Royal Institution 
of Cornwall, in River street, contains a fine collection of prehistoric 
antiquities, and Comish minerals as well as an art gallery m which 
Cornish artists are represented, including John Opie, one of the 
most celebrated The Red Lion is said to date from towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, but the present building is mainly 
eighteenth century and an excellent house , the King s Arms, 
stone built, and the Royal, are other noted houses The gramte 
column in Lemon street commemorates Richard and John Laador 
of Truro, who explored the river Niger m the early days of last 
century The War Memorial is opposite the town hall 

Arounp Tbobo 

The surrounding district is very attractive, with a combination 
of wooded hills sad stream fed glens, and in many cases the hdls 
afford a fine view of the ctQr Kenwyn, St Clement, and Malpas 
(Mopus) are all delightful places Tregothnan, beautifully situ- 
ated on rising ground above the river Fal, is the seat of viscount 
Falmouth "I he mansion is comparatively modern in a style that 
Combines Early English and Tudor Hugh Boscawen was created 
first viscount Falmouth m 1720, and the late peer succeeded also 
as twenty-fourth baron le Despenser, one of the most ancient 
baronies in the peerage, having been created in 1264 

St Michael Penkivel possesses a lovely fourteenth-century 
church L^morran is another very pretty place, whilst the myriad 
inlets of the Fal estuary offer scope for numerous expeditions 

An excursion to Falmouth by water — eleven miles of beautiful 
scenery — is an enviable prospect, for it confirms m all respects the 
beauty of Cornish nver valfeys, and compensates for much desolate 
moorland inland Falmouth harbour has been classed with the 
finest harbours m the world Only the distance from the great 
commercial centres of Great Britain causes it to be made little 
use of In emergency, as m the Great IVar, the harbour becomes 
highly important For all the pleasures of sailing and yachting, 
it IS one of the best places on the south coast From 1688 it was 
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the port for occ.in*going ships, rendering in those days of sail the 

services that now fall to Southampton, 

The approach to Falmouth is most delightful, and oppoitunitics 
have not been neglected in recent times to attract residents and 
visitors to tins charming coast. The equable climate is shotvn by 
the presence of an extraordinary variety of sub-tropical flowers, 
trees and fruits. It is a place of no great antiquity, although the 
adjoining borough of Penryn received its first charter eight 
hundred years ago. The lOlligrcws lived at Anvcnack House, 
and, in 1612-16:5, sir John Killigrew decided to build a town at 
Pennycomcquick, uhich he did, in spite of remonstrances from 
other boroughs. In 1661 Charles 11 granted a charter to that 
place, and decreed that it should take the name of Falmouth. _ The 
old to\vn lies along the shore and the newer town on the higher 
terraces. Of Amenack House only the banqueting hall remains. 
The parish church has been beautifully restored and is one of the 
very few dedicated to Charles I. Pendennis Castle was built in 
the time of Henry \ 7 II to command the harbour entrance. Apart 
from its visitors, Falmouth has a growing industry in its docks. 

The Beacon affords a fine view of the town and waterways, and 
indicates many atttactiie pla^ within reach— St,^ Slawes, 
Mylor, SuTinpool and Pennance Point. Four or five miles along 
the coast past Rosemullion Head is the picturesque Helford river 
with many Interesting and charming creeks and villages. It » 
the beginning of the Lizard, the peninsula terminating at the 
most southerly point in England. I’he many*coIoured serpentine 
rock here makes up for the barrenness of the interior, although 
the beautiful Cornish heath ever contrives to relieve this grim 
coast. Among the villages arc ancient churches, holy wells imd 
old inns of great interest. The connecting link with the companion 
peninsula of Land’s End is the old town of Hclston, where the 
festival of the Furry or Flora dance is celebrated annually on 
May 8th. Loo Pool, a large and beautiful lake (into which the 
sword of Excahbur was thrown) lies within the fine estate of 
Penrose. 

Penzance 

This is the centre of the I,and’s End district. Occupying, 
as it does, a romantic position, although not itself old, it is 
surrounded by many ancient places. The pirates of 'old, the 
real and genuine article, caus^ sudi havoc on the coast that 
Penzance wus incorporated as a town to provide defences against 
these pests ; that was in the time of James I, although the British 
navy did not destroy the last pirate fleet until 1779 At the 
present time the town affords an excellent headquarters for 
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visitors conducts a large agncultural trade and manages a busy 
seaport Mounts Bay is a great centre for the pilchard fisheries 
The beautiful gardens and the glonous coast make up for a lack 
of memorable buildings Mousehole (Mo«-sJc) meaning sunny 
place, IS the oldest village on Mounts Baj It was a chartered 
town in 1292 and one of the chief sufferers at the hands of 
generations of pirates On one of their wsits (it was in 2595), the 
Kcigwin Arms was the only house not burned out Nevvlyn is 
part of the borough of Pcnaance and a large fishing village I he 
world knows it as a famous colony of artists Madron, about two 
miles to the north west is the mother church of Penzance , it is 
Early English with some fine old memonali On Hea moor is 
Wesley s rock, from which Wesley preached in the early days of 
nonconformity Madron well in less sophisticated days was the 
origin of many local customs and proverbs 
St Michael a Mount rises 230 feet from the bay like a splendid 
sentinel and for nearly nine hundred years has combined the 
uses of castle and church Edward the Confessor founded the 
Benedietme monastery m 10+4 and of the buildings erected m 
1430 the church and monks’ refectorystill survive Between the 
time of the dissolution of the monasteries and the restoration 
of Cliarles If, the Mount had five or six owners About 1662 it 
was acquired by sir John St Aubyn, whose descendant, lord St 
I^evan, owns it to day Visitors are admitted to portions of the 
castle on hfondajs, ^Vednesdap and Tndap The views from 
the old battlements are naturally very fine 
The immediate neighbourhoM of Penzance affords a mme of 
interest Not the least 1$ the variety of wild flowers , the smazing 
figure of six to seven hundred different varieties has been quoted 
Prelustonc antiquities there are rn great number twenty castles 
and earthworks, six prehistoric villages eight stone circles four 
holy w ells among them. Penzance museum will add interest and 
instruction to any intended expeditions in this district 

Land s End is for those with any imagination, a place of beauty 
and romance True it is only a granite hndiand taptnng to tlie 
sea flmgmg out a few outpost rocks Butitu the end of England 
and the widest oceans of the earth lie beyond , no land inten cnes 
duewestto Amenca ror south west to IJrazil/nor south to Spam, 
excepting those dots on the horizon the Scdly Isles 
St Ives has been called the gem of then erf Around the bay 
isa massofnarrowstreets alleys and slairwap where for centuries 
tlhenncn have lived and earned on their caflmg nshing 11 
cl leflv for pilchard the son of herring found only off the 
Cornish coast In October they move shotewards IngTcatslwHls, 
accompaoicd by hordes of tlieir partictrlar enemies in tab J fe. 
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and a chorus of seabirds overhead The excitement in the 
fishing villages at the coming of the fost shoals used to be intense ; 
but this jolly event seems to bare passed Jdee many another simple 
pleasure, and noivadays the steam drifters go far out to sea to meet 
the incoming fish The pilchard fishery, like some other industries, 
has suffered decline on account of insular inattention to foreign 
markets and lack of proper distribution 

Across the Hayle river is a coast road past the fine park and 
mansion house of Tehidy, but the mam road runs inland to 
Camborne and Redruth, and right through the middle of the 
county These latter towns arc m the midst of mining districts, 
and of hills that afford views almost from coast to coast Scattered 
among the hills are stone monuments of pnmieval times, so 
numerous that in all these parts the interested visitor should arm 
himself with an archaologtcal guide book and a one inch ordnance 
survey map 

The SciLLY Isles 

The Sctlhes are a group of islands separated from the coast at 
Land s End by that twen^*five miles of sea beneath which lies 
the mythicd land of Lyonesse The name is believed to den\c 
from the Celtic suUah, meaning “ rocks sacred to the sun '* but in 
what prehistoric upheaval these rocky islands emerged from the 
ocean no one knows There are three hundred of them lying in 
nature’s calm untroubled with any industnal trammels, Forty 
isles bear herbage , five arc inhabited St Mary’s, Trcsco, 
St Martin’s, St Agnes and Dryhcr, ranging in extent from 
1538 acres to 269 acres The islands arc part of the duchy of 
Cornwall, but with a separate local counal, and the fortunate 
inhabitants pay few, if any, taxes From the earliest times there 
was always maintained 3 close connection with the mainland 
St Mary’s has figured m all the national events that have concerned 
Cornwall Tresco, separated from St Mary’s by the shallow 
Crow Sound, contains the abbey, the pnncipal residence on the 
Sallies and the seat of the Smith Dorrien family, who succeeded 
the old Comish family of Godolphm, lessees of the islands from 
the days of Llizabeth to those of Victona 

Tresco m particular is famous for the wonderful flowers which 
are exported, and which arc seen m London three or four weeks 
eanivr cAan nhis'e u/ cxliler ciniftw Tiier ciVrranr nr imibfci- 
even more equable than Cornwall, and at Christmas time roses, 
wallflowers and pinks are still blooming in the gardens It is, 
then, a place for basking in the sun and absorbing the wonderful 
panorama of earth, sea and sky from every imaginable angle— 
and for bathing sea fishing and sailing as tlie spint moves. 
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The population, of about 2 500, is chiefly engaged m the fisheries, 
and,of]ate,in mariet gardeningandfloner growing Agricukural 
produce is grown but the fresh verduc of the land bdies the need 
for substantial fencing against the strong sea breezes A hardy, 
healthy race of people, typical of the sea going generations that 
know no other life It was of these enchanted isles that John 
Masefield wrote 

‘ The schooners sn4 their merry crews 
Are laid away to rest 
A hnle south the sunset 
In the Istands ot the Blest ” 


DISHES WHICH MAY BE SAMPLED 
Pasties of many kinds Pilchards 

Leek and squab pic P ggy squabs 

Saffron cakes, fatrmgs macaroons 


COOKS WHICH MAY BE READ 
S Oaring Gould novels of 
Thoous Hardy A Pair of Dlut Eyt 
J HenryHama novcJsof, 

Joseph Hocking A Flame of Fire 

Charles Janies Lee novels of 

Compton Mackenaic The Ileatenly Ladder 

Charles Marnort The Colima Giaerra 

F Frankfort Moore TheMessrager (John ^\esley*8 love story) 

Joseph H Pearce novels of 

Eden Phillpotts Lying Ptopheh 

Sir Arthur Qudler Couch novels of, 

Alorley Roberts rarhart Marr 
Hugh^Valpole Fortitude 
Scilly Isles 

A E W Mason Miranda of the Balcony 
Sir Arthur Quiller Couch Major V^ortux 
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CHAPTER rV 

MERCIA 

NORTH OF THE THAMES 

W ITH the midlands of England begins the trans- 
formation scene from pastoi^ to industrial activities, 
vnth all the contrasting >’anet3r of interests that such 
a change implies , from green fields to pavements, from old 
timbered bams that fit their little bit of landscape to brick factories 
that blast the whole skyline for miles on end But, when all 
18 said, the industnal areas do not take up over much meadow- 
land 

^Vtth the exception of the east midlands, these counties lie 
about the hills and ^’alleys of three famous and lovely risers the 
Thames, the Severn and the Avon The Thames embraces the 
shires of Oxford and BucbngEiam, an undulating coimtiy of 
isolated hills, pastoral and well wooded and claiming the famous 
city of Oxford on its north bank The shires of Cloucester and 
Monmouth, Hereford and Worcester share the Se\em and its 
tributary valleys, a richly wooded country, with fulls ascending 
to mountains, and scenery that is unsurpassed in England A 
substantial agriculture gives way on the fringes of this land to 
heavy industry , the coal and ironworks of Monmouthshire, the 
Forest of Dean, the ancient port of Bristol, the Black Country of 
north Worcestershire The county of Hereford has retained 
Its fine farmlands and great orchan^ and haa no factories 
Warwickshire has the loiely Avon m the south, and concedes 
Birmingham in the north Bedford and Northampton are 
almost entirely agncultural counties, undulating, yet rather low- 
lymg about the Ouse and Nenc nven, that flow through the Fens 
to the Wash 

In all this land, agnculture is sbll by far the greatest occupation 
of the people 

In Roman times seven known tnbes of Bntons occupied (his 
region, which lies in the south and west of the old Saxon kingdona 
of Meraa That kingdom had i& ongtn in the Anglian settle- 
ments along the valleys of the nver Trent in the sixth centuiy The 
3«3 
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beginning of the TOnous settlements is obscure, but by the next 
century they had organised themselves into a kingdom that 
stretched from the Thames to the Humber, and from Wales to 
East Anglia The Mercians -ttere Angles , their kings claimed 
descent from the ancient tribal chiefs of that race The name 
appears to denote men of the march, that is, of the border*, the 
Welsh border, not, of course, as we Imow it, but as an ill defined 
no manVland between the invading English and the Celts 
The first king of Mercia of whom there is any record ^vas Cearl, 
who reigned at the beginning of the seventh century and married 
a daughter of the king of the neighbouring Anglian kingdom of 
Deira, the precursor of Yorkshire In the reign of his successor, 
Penda, about 634 to 656, the Mercian people assumed a prominent 
place m early English lustory They fought the West Saxons 
in a great battle at Cirencester in 628, and the Northumbrians 
in 642, and again in 651, when they almost captured the royal 
stronghold of Bamburgh Penda’s two sons go\enied dmsions 
of the kingdom approximating to those into which this chapter 
IS divided The king himself was finally slam in battle by the 
Northumbrians who put their own officials to govern the districts 
north of the Trent, leaving Peada to govern the south This 
Pcada was the first Cliristian king of the Mercians, and from 
about 657 their kingdom may be accounted a Christian land 
These vigorous people, finding the Northumbrians blocking the 
north, turned on the West Saxons again, going so far as to ann« 
the Isle of Wight, and present it to the king of Sussex For half 
a century there was constant strife among the kingdoms, until, 
m 716, Ethelbald, who reigned forty one years, restored the 
supremacy of Mercia It was about this time that the smal!^ 
of the ancient tribal states disappeared, and there was resolved 
the four Anglo-Saxon kingdoms in England 
In the middle of the eighth century Mercia was m a shrunken 
and distressed condition when Offa, a member of the roj"^ 
house, seized the Crown, and, by Mgorous government, succeeded 
in restoring its fortunes He dro\e the Welsh farther into their 
own land, md fragments remain of Offa’s dyke, built about 779 
to form a barrier from the Dee to the Wye, near its junction with 
the Se\em About tlie time that Wessex became supreme m 
England, Ethelfl^da, the eldest daughter of Alfred the Great, 
who had been brought up at her father’s court, was married to 
Ethcfrcd, earl of Mercia He died in 911, and the countess, 
who became sole governor and more generally known as the 
Lady of the Mercians, organised the building of numerous 
fortresses to secure the earldom against attack. In 916, she pul 
an end to the incursions of the Webh by taking Brecknock, and 
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capturing the «ife of the Welsh king The Lady of the 
Mercians died at Tamttorth on June 12th, 918, and ws tuned 
at Gloucester 

In the year 825 the supremacy pissed to \^'^esse-t, whose 
tings Egbert, Alfred the Great, and his son Ldward the Elder, 
achieved the union of all the kingdoms in England, and who were 
the creators of these counties, excepting those along the Welsh 
marches (goiemed by lords warden from 1066 to 1535) where 
boundanes were for long undefined 

None of these shires has preserved the name of Mercia, or 
of any earlier tribal division or name , they all come from the 
attachment of local hundreds to one principal totm which in 
turn gate its name to the county 

A belt of limestone, some thirty miles wide, extends from the 
edge of the Fens across the south midlands to Bath, and into 
Dorsetshire Onthesouth eastsideareihcehalkhiUsofCufkmg 
ham and most of Bedford, and, on the other, the clayey limestone 
of Warwick and south east Gloucester, merging into the red 
•andstone of Worcester and Hereford The geological formation 
of the land has had a lasting elTect on the habitations of the people, 
80 that from Lincolnshire to Dorset the same stone appears m 
cottage, manor and church Thus we account for tne lovely 
buildings in Oxford, for the famous villages of the Cotswolds, as 
trell as for^e churches and houses in Nonhampt onshire Be} ond 
the limestone belt the great churches are built of local red sand- 
stone, but it IS a diihcult matcttal to quarry, and, with unlimited 
supplies of good timber, the smaller domestic buddings adopted 
the chanictenscic half timber and plaster, the black and white 
houses for which ^VJrmcfe Worcester, Ifereford and part of 
Gloucester are so well knowm 

Ecclesiastical architecture no longer adheres to a uniformity of 
style, as in list Aoglia and Wessex, except in the case of the great 
and incomparable cathedrals Parii>h churches arc of a mixed 
stjfe, less commanding but no less attractive; casUci, or their 
remains, are few m the east midlands, but increase m such 
numbers along the borders of NVales as to be quite out of propor- 
tion to any other part of the country 
The outstanding events in the story of these counties arc 
frcquenil} centred in the prinapal town, which has, m every case, 
given Its name to the shire 
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I T is difficult to realise that the leafy Bucks of the Thames 
valley stretches far to the north of Oxford, to a point within 
ten miles of Northampton or Bedford. This long, narrow 
strip of land is divided into two quite different halves by the chalk 
hills of the Chilterns that reach, at times, a height of 900 f«t. 
South of this w edge of hiUs is an undulating, well-wooded district, 
reaching to the Thames at Eton, Taplow, Burnham Beeches and 
Marlow. The great number of beech trees has been suggested 
as the origin of the county’s name, “ hoc ” being the Anglo-Sa.xon 
word for beech. 

North of the Chilterns, the vale of Aylesbury and the land about 
the river Thames is very productive, but the higher ground is of 
poor fertility. Over eighty per cent of the county is under cultl* 
vation, and of this high proportion permanent pasture absorbs an 
increasing 'hire. The county has always been an agricultund 
conunumty, and "Buckingham bread and beef" is a very old 
saying The grain crops, however, have declined, while cattle and 
sheep are reared in great numbers for the London market; 
Aylesbury ducks, too, are famous for their succulent qualities. 
High Wycombe is noted for chairs and furniture factories ; Ajles- 
bury for printing, and there is a small lace-making trade that 
overflow’s from the adjoining county of Bedford. 

Lace-making w’as introduced by the Flemings, and Newport 
-Pagnell is named among the parishes specially noted for it in the 
sixteenth century, when immense profits, amounting to over 
£8,000 per annum, were made in a parish in wbat was only a 
village industry. Straw-plaiting, introduced in the time of 
George I, was another cottage industry that formerly gave 
employment in many homes. 

TTie county, as we know it, came into being in the tenth centurj*; 
the irregularity of the boundaries being explained by the fact that 
it was formed by a congregation of original hundreds. The Danes 
made frequent marauding expeditions, and the numerous barrows 
and earthworks, particularly in the vale ol Ajlcshury, remain 
evidence of the severe fighting that took place. In the fourteenth 
century the Black Death raged, and Wnslow is mentioned as 
having been completely depopulated. 

368 
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For centuries the district of the Chiltcm hiJIs n-as thick forest, 
where robbers and wild beasts were such \ menace to peaceful 
men that a s‘c\Tard was appointed to otganis* its clearance. The 
land that is now fast becoming a dormitory for London \ns only 
finally disafforested in the daj3 of James I The steward of the 
Chiltem hundreds was a Cromi office and, as no member may 
resign, or accept a place of profit rnthout re-election, an accept- 
ance of tins sinecure has become the recognised fiction by which 
a member retires from the house of commons 
The people iisuall) supported the opinion of London tn national 
events, and proximity to the metropolis ts given as a reason for 
the scaraty of local rtma}ns, either of great buildings or old 
families hledmenham Abbey incorporates fragments of a t^velfth 
century Cistercian abbey, but the greatest medieval foundation 
in the countj, Eton College, is neither monastic nor domestic. 
Of the churches, Wing is partly pre Norman and StcwkJcy the 
finest Nomun work Chetwi^e and Haddenhmi are Early 
English Eton is a beautiful example of the Perpendicular, and 
Maids Moreton and Hillesden belong to the same penod In 
domestic architecture Chequers Court, built at the end of the 
sixteenth century, is perhaps the finest This property was 
presented to the nation by lord Lee of rareham, in 192^, to he 
used as a country residence by the pnme minister of the day 
llie mansions of Stowe, now a public school, Cliveden, Hedsor 
and Taplow belong to modem penods There do not seem to have 
been any great permanent landowners, with such exceptions as 
the Hampden family, who claim to have held Ihe/r estates since 
Saxon times, and the Drakes of Shardeloes (Ameisham) theirs 
since the sixteenth century The Rothschild ** country ” is 
between Aylesbury and Blctchlcy, where several of their palatial 
houses were built m the last century, the chief being hfentmore, 
now the seat of the earl of Rosebery 

The literary associations of the county are remarkable. Edward 
\\ slier and Edmund Burke lived «t Beaconsfield, Benyvmin 
Disraeb at llugbend'o, and his father, Isaac, at Bradcnham ; 
the poet Cowper lived at OIney, and Gray at Stoke Poges 
At Chalfont St GJes, the cottage still atanda where Milton com- 
pleted Paradise Lost’, m early life he bad lived and worked 
at liorton, near Wndsor 

Adiiinistratiov The county consists of 8 hundreds, of 
which Stoke, Burnham and Desborough are the "Chiltern 
hundreds” Buckingham was the county town, but Aylesbury 
has, on account of its centraliti^ been adopted as the seat of 
administrative work High Wycombe is a borough, and with 
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the modern towTi of Slaugli, has a population of about 30 000, 
more than tnicc tlic size of any other urban district in the county 
One sheriff acted in Dticktngham and Bedford until Tlizabeth’s 
time, when each was accorded a separate chief official There 
are 228 end pnnshc'i 

The county is nearly wholly m the diocese of Oxford 
CoMMUNiCATtova The LNE, GW and Metropolitan 
railways serve the county with frequent and regular services 
The Oxford road by High Wyconnbe, and Watling street which 
crosses the north eastern limits of the county, are the pnnapal 
highwajs, but proximity to London has caused a great increase 
in the number of mam roads 

Regiment The Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light 
Infantry, origimlly the 43rd and 52nd Foot, were raised in 174* 
and 1755 respectively , the formerserxed under Wolfe at Quebec, 
and they both fought in the American War The depot is at Oxford 
County Badge Having no arms, the device is used of the 
white swan with outspread wings of the Staffords, dukes of 
Buckingham, derned by them from the Bohuns, and used also as 
a device by the borough of Buckingham 
Eauuiom Sir John Hobart, first earl of Buckinghamshire, wa* 
raised to that dignity in 1746 while lord lieutenant of Norfolk, 
in which county his family had been settled for some years at 
Bhckling ^Vhcn the third earl was succeeded by a lialf brother, in 
* 793 . Norfolk estates passed in the female line to the marquis 
of Lothian, in whose family th^ arc still The fourth earl left 
no sons and the title passed to a nephew, who took the name of 
Hampden, an ancestor having marri^ into that anaent Bucking- 
hamshire family in 1655 

There have also been carls and dukes of Buckingham Walter 
Giffard was called earl of Buckingham in 1097 Richard de Clare, 
called " Strongboxv,” earl of Pembroke, held it in right of his 
wife from 1 164-76 In the fourteenth century it was a royal title 
The carls of Stafford then held it by marriage in the fifteenth 
century George Villicrs was created earl, marquis and duke or 
Buckingham by James I, and both the duke and his son were 
prominent in the days of the Stuarts The Grenvilles earlsTcmplc 
of Stowe, m Buckingham, held the titles from 1784 till 1889 
when they became extmet, the lesser titles being dispersed , the 
S-ottish barony of Kinloss went to the eldest daughter, the earl 
dom of Temple to a nephew, and the viscountcy of Cobham 
to a distant kinsman, all of vihidi continue to be held by their 
descendants to day 
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Newspapers The BuihnghamAdcfrfuer and North Bucks Free 
Press (established 1853, Bu^ingliam} the Bucks Adtertiser and 
Aylesbury Netts (Aylesbury) , the Bucks Eiamuer (ChesJiam) , 
and two or three other weeklies coyer the county and its borders. 


TitE Thames Vallet 

That portion which is m Buckinghamshire extends along the 
onrth bank of the river practically from Staines to Henley It is a 
stretch of Thames-side well known to all lovers of the rwer, and 
includes some of the finest scenery of its middle reaches The most 
famous names are perhaps associated with the opposite bank — 
Windsor and Maidenhead for example — but the north bank can 
boast incomparable places m Eton, Burnham Beeches, Chvedea 
woods and hlarloiv 

Among the interesting vilbges near the Middlesex borders are 
Datchet, the scene of Falstaff s ducking m The Merry lUtet of 
Windsor, and Horton, the early home of John Milton Eton, 
the home of the most famous school in the world, looks up tow-ards 
the battlementsofWmdsor, across the river £tonCoIIege,founded 
by Henry VI m the year 1440, has many times outgrown its 
earlier buildings The beautiful chapel, in the Perpendicular style, 
IS a sm^ler model of King’s College c^pel, Cambridge, designed 
by the same monarch Lupton’s Tower »s mostly Tudor work, the 
cloisters in the second quadrangle are fifteenth century, and the 
dinmg-haU dates from the same period A large range of buildings 
was erected from the designs of sir Christopher Wren in the 
seyenteenth century No part of the college buildings is lacking 
in interest or beauty, and the elm sliaded playing fields by 
the riverside arc of rare histoncal interest in themselves The 
annual speech day, on June 4th. is still made the occasion of the 
procession of boars, wach old costumes and fireworks and much 
rejoicing Eton does not exist solely for the benefit of the sons of 
rich men From the foundation of the school special faaliiies 
ha\c been provided whereby promising scholars are recci\cd for 
a nominal fee, or st no charge 

The junction for Windsor and Eton is Slough, which, less than 
a century ago, was a hamlet on the Bath road, in the parish of 
Upton The railway brought Windsor and district within half an 
hour of Ixmdon, and Slough rapidly developed into an important 
town In recent years it has seen established an increasing 
number of the lighter industries, since 1921 the population has 
increased by more than 65 per eent, and now it exceeds 33 oeo 
Upton IS a very ancient pansh, and from the mire or slough, or 
perhaps the sloe fields, the new town was lumed St Lawrence's 
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church IS pnncipally Norman, with traces of Saxon work Sir 
William Herschel, the astronomer, liscd and tt-orked at what is 
now called Observatory House Lvidcnce of a very much older 
sctilemcnt was brought to light in the course of excavations for 
new factories at Slough A JMimber of bronze axes of great 
antiquity were discov ered, and these are now in the count) museum 
at Aylesbury 

A few miles upstream from Eton is Monkc) Island, with the 
little Slone house which is said to Imc been a royal hunting box, 
and Bray, on the Berkshire side where the *' Mcar would be vicar 
whatever betide”, there is the delightful village of Domey, 
with its interesting restored “ludor cottages, and Taplow, a 
typical Thames-side resort Taplow Court is the residence of lord 
Desborougli, for many years chairman of the Thames Conser- 
vancy, which has care or the river above London Bridge 

In the sweep of the river lie the beautiful Cliveden woods. 
Boulters lock, pretty CooMiam and Bourne End, and Marlow, 
where the Old Crown hotel is one of the most conspicuous 
buildings, dating from the sixteenth century Shelley lived 
West street in 1817-18 AH Saints’ church is modern# but the 
monuments indicate that it was erected on the site of an ancient 
foundation The placid river touches Medmcnham, where the 
remains of the thirteenth century Cistercian abbey are part of the 
modem mansion, made infamous m the cightcentli century as 
the home of the ” Hell Tire Club ” As the river turns south towards 
Henley it meets the boundary of the adjoining county of Oxford 


The Penn Country 

Inland from the nverside resorts is a delightful country within 
easy reach of Londoners Stoke Poges, wliere the poet Gray 
(1716-71) IS buned, is forever associated with his immortal 
Elfgy Burnham Beeches, a glorious woodland covering nearly 
four hundred acres, is owned by the city of London m trust for 
the public use The cattle marking ceremony lias been carried 
out for centuries The old church (it is partly Norman) bears 
this notice annually 

CORFOBATIOV OF TIIE ClTY OP LONDON 
BuuuiASf Bscciias 
Liberty op Cast Burnhaki 

1 , the undersigned Reeve of the Liberty of East Burnham do hereby 
give Notice that I shall attend at The Crown Inn, Last Burnham on 
Monday, Ihe 25ih day of March, 1935, at ir o’clock in the forenoon. 
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for the purpose of the Ctttfe of all pereons withm the s^id 

Ljiierty who are certified to send thetr Cattle to depasture on the 
^stes of Burnham Beeches 
Dated the 7th day o( March 1935 

(Sd ) T Harvey Hiu:™ 

A Imle to the north is Ceaconsfield and the Chalfonts In 
Beaconsftclcl church there are memonals to the poet Edmund 
WaUcr (i 6 o 6 -Sy}, snd to the statesnvta Vdmund liurke (i 7 so~^ 7 ), 
wJjo lived and died at BuUers D)urt The old rectory is a beautiful 
sixteenth century house, restored in the Elizabetlian style, and 
now an interesting museum Hall Bam is the fine domam of 
lord Burnham Milton’s cottage, at Clialfont St Giles, has also 
been made into a museum AtChalfontSt Giles, the Greyhound 
inn dates from the fourteenth century, recently it has been 
well restored 

The district is intimately associated with the Quaiers, and, 
lAeall this Penn countr} t *s one of the most beautiful and unspoilt 
areas near London David Penn, the first of that name known to 
us, married Sybil Hampden, governess of Henry VIII s children, 
and was the ancestor of William Penn, the founder of Penn^vania 
At Jordans, WilUam Penn, his wife and stz children, Thomas 
Cllwood, Isaac Pentungton, and others of the sect, are buried 
The bam there is said to have been buih from the timbers of the 
Ma}Jloaef Pennington became lord mayor of London, and is 
remembered for his part 10 the Root and Branch Petition, which 
aimed at the total disestablishment of the Church m the early 
seventeenth century 

Penn House is the seat of earl Howe ; m the grounds stands 
the mainmast of admiral Howe’s ship and on every anniversary 
of the glorious First of June his flag is flown The gardens are 
at times open to the public. 

High Wycombe — or correctly Chepping Wycombe — 13 an 
ancient borough, notable now for its staple manufactures of 
chairs and furniture, and for the paper nuJJs on the IiCt/e river 
^Vye 'There must have been a village settlement there before 
the Romans, and the earthworks known as Desborough castle 
have recently been scheduled for preservation as an ancient 
monument Rehes of Roman occupation have been found, but 
scarcely anything more than names has survived the Saxons 
A biorman castle once crowned the hiU behind the church and 
the early kui^ used it when on hunting expeditions in Chiltcm 
forest It IS claimed that Henry II granted the first charter to 
the town, but the earliest recorded date is Xzjy, and, from 1299 
to the Reform Act of 1832, the town had an unbroken record of 
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repre«icntation m parliament It was a centre of the wool trade 
until the fifteenth century, and when that declined, lace and straw- 
plaiting thnved until the eighteenth century Wj combe sup- 
ported the early Dissenters even in the fifteenth century, and in 
more recent times Quakers became numerous John Wesfey 
met with considerable support, and one of his local followers, 
Miss Ball, founded the firet Sunday school in England, in 1759 
In Easton street are the ruins of a preceptory of Knights Templar, 
founded in 1185 , the nearby manor of I^akes belonged to the 
earls of Shelburne, the third of whom was prime minister and 
afterwards marquis of Lansdowne He sold the manor to Robert 
Smith, first lord Carrington, whose descendant, the late marquis 
of Lincolnshire, lived at Dawes Hill « The manor house, as 
rebuilt by lord Carrington, in 1796, is now Wycombe Abbey* 
one of the best-known public school for girls in England AU 
Saints IS the largest and one of the finest parish churches in 
the county , a Saxon church is believed to have preceded the 
Norman budding, which in turn tvas rebuilt m the fifteenth and 
fi«teenth centuries Guildhall, m the market-place, was bum 
in X757, and is scheduled for national preservation The Little 
Market House opposite is a plain, octagonal building erected 
in J761 from the designs of the brothers Adam, who, it ®^P|‘ 
posed, also interested themselves m the design for the guildhw 
The totvn hall is a handsome building erected m 1904, **'~,*^ 
adjoimng new building houses an excellent library, art galley 
and museum From the balcony of the Red Lion hotel, 10 tw 
High street, Benjamin Disraeli, aflenvards earl of BeaconsfieW, 
made his first political speech , he is buried at Hughenden, two 
miles away, and his descendant resides m the manor house there 
Disraeli's early home was at Bradenham, a particularly chairmng 
village about five miles to the north-west e 

West Wycombe, now a part of the enlarged borough 0 
Wycombe, is a lo>ely village wlh many fine old houses, whic 
are to be preserved intact through the intervention and grW 
work of the Royal Society of Arts 'Hie mansion house is tn 
seat of the Dashwood family, who have been associated with the 
county for several centuries 

Vale op Aylesboet 

Immedfatety to the north of the Penn country he the 
Chiltems, with their beech woods and delightful ^ 3 ^ICty of 
and dale, extending from the old towns of Chesham and Arnershi^ 
to Wendover and Kimble, from whence the hills overlook the 
vale of Aylesbury, and the ipiiet river Thame TJic Londo 
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road passes through Amersham and Wendover , by the former 
town Shardeloes, home of the Tynytutt Drakes, stands on the 
hiH to the left, and a few miles farther along is Hampden Manor, 
scat of the earls of Buckinghamshire Princes Risboro’ is a quiet 
old-world town The Black Prince owned the manor, and gave 
the princely prefix to the pbce Sir Peter Lely, the portrait 
painter, h\cd there, and the fine old seventeenth century manor 
house IS now owned by the National Trust 
Aylesbury is said to be of Saxon foundation, and has ahvays 
been the most important place ui the county , national figures 
hate represented the town, among them John Hampden, lord 
chancellor Westbury and John Wilkes 
The parish church dates from the thirteenth century, but 
did not escape Victorian restoration ft is still a beautiful building 
with many interMting monuments The old hosfclnes of the town 
are famous , the Bull s Head and the fangs Head date from the 
fifteenth century, the latter named afteritsrojal visitor, Henry VIH 
The Old George inn is notv the headquarters of the county 
Temtonals The county hall and market sqijate are eighteenth- 
century buildings, but in several streets old and interesting houses 
are still standing The town not only tiansacts the coun ty business, 
but IS an important market place for the fertile vale. It is in the 
heart of a fine hunting countty, loo, and an excellent centre for 
exploring the Chiltema, wherein many a delightful \nll3ge lies 
hidden and unspoiled—WnsIow, for example, where cutfew 
still nogs out each evening , once a royal residence of the Lings 
of Mercia, though it is hard to reconstruct royal pageantry m 
this quiet little place The Bell is an ancient and intercsung inn 


BcCKINCHASf AND Noimt BUCM 
Buckingham gave its name to the county, and was the chief 
town from 886 to 1748, with the exception of a period m the reign 
of Henry VIII , it was then that Aylesbury assumed the dignity 
which, on account of its centra! posiUon, it has retained since the 
latter date No buildings or ancient monuments remain in the 
old capital, which, but for the great fire in 172s, might otherwise 
have afforded many reminders of its long history Parts of 
Castle House, and the Manor House, date from the fourteenth 
centuiy, but the church, the market square, and the rest, were 
erected after the great fire The church built in 1777, possesses 
a Latin Bible, presented in J471, and rescued from the f^oniMr 
cihiroV ifiuwir AhustrwaJf dIe-scaCijl'tAf ubiles-oi'dbcihngilam j 
for generations , in 1923 it was opened as a public school A 
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fine avenue of elms, two miles long leads from the mam road 
north of the town to the entrance gates 
The happy hunting ground of the Whaddon Chase lies m this 
part of north Bucks BIctchley has been outgroivn by its former 
suburb of Fenny Stratford, noted for bnishraakmg, on the Holy- 
head road The church is approached by a fine yew avenue , the 
south door is Norman, and there are several interesting menu 
ments in the interior Woburn Sands, on the borders of Bed- 
fordshire, IS surrounded by heathlands and pincwoods, a notable 
place m a country side magnificently wooded . 

In the northernmost part is the ancient, delightful town oi 
Newport Pagnell, on the Ouse , its name derived from Fulc 
Paganel a Norman lord of the manor in the eleventh centurj 
Of Its castle and priory nothing remains, but many Roman coins 
and relics have been found The parish church dates in part 
from the thirteenth century, and its churchyard is very beautifu 
Old coaching days liave their memories in the Swan hotel 
coach building — or its modern counterpart of motor car 
IS now a local trade Formerly all this district prospered with tn 
lace making industry , 

Fame came to Olney, another old town on the Ouse, tto 
the poet Cowper, who lived at Weston Manor, two miles 
for some years, but previously in a house in the market squw 
Itself— this house now being a museum illustrating his hfe m 
work His melancholy story is well known, and thoi^h n 
writings may not be to the modem taste some of his hymns 
written often with his friend John Nevvton, rector of Olneyi ^ 
likely to live while hymns are sung 

DISHES WHICH MAY BE SAMPLED 
Aylesbury ducklings Cherry bumpers 

Crayfish Home made cakes and clderflower 

wme in the Tliame valley 


BOOKS WHICH MAY BE READ 
Hilda Finneraore Storm So Rmmus (Chdterns.) 

Sybil Fountain Open the Cage (Whiteleaf) 

J K Jerome Three Men m a Boat (River Thames) 
Henry Kingsley Atutm Elbott (Eton ) , , 

Emma Marshall On the Bankt of •the Ouse (North Bucks } 
H J Massinghim Country (Vale of Aylesbury ) 

Ceal Roberts Pi/gnm Co«i?»e and other works i 

Maijorie Sharp TloKerntgllotn (Vale of Aylesbury ) 
Thomas Wngnt UunUngdon Lady (North Bucks.) 
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T he rich ard pleasant vale of Bedford is traversed by the 
fi\er Ouse, and most of the small county lies m its 
middle basm. In the couth, a spur of the Cblltems 
rises sharply to bare hills of 600 feet near Hunstable ; id the 
Jiorth it is undulating but low. Oxford clay predominates, but 
there is chalk among the Chiltems 
Favourably situated for agriculture, in preference to manu- 
factures, nine-tenths of the land is under cultivation. In the vale 
of Bedford the chief crop is r.hcat, but the sandy loam of the 
Biggleswade district supports tstensive market gardens whose 
produce goes to London. Agricultural implements and machmery 
are manufactured at Bedford and Luton James I introduced 
straw-plaiting at Luton, and at one time it vias a thriving and 
prosperous cottage industry. Pillow lace was also made, and the 
French designs are attnbuied to the refugees who settled around 
Cranficld in the time of Henry VIII. Queen Catherine of 
Aragon resided at Ampthill, and the encouragement she gave to 
the lacemaken was commemorated <30%™ to the nineteenth 
century; all the craft kept holiday on "Cattem’a day,” 
November ajtb. 

Although there are santy remains of Saxon occupation— 
there is a cemetery at Kempston — the rich facihties for agriculture 
attracted the first English farmers. Tticsc lands were in their 
kingdom of Mercia, and then in the Hane-Iaw until recovered by 
Edivard the Elder. There is no record of the county by name 
before toi6, nor of anv resistance to the Conqueror fifty ytars 
later. Bedford flufferetj severely during the barons’ war against 
King Stephen. From the tblrteenih to the fifteenth century, 
sheep fanning flourished and local wool was in denvmd, and 
pknoful. In the Civil War of the seventeenth century, the 
people followed London, and snpporteil Cromwell almost to a 
man. 

Woburn Abbey has belonged to the Russell family since 1547, 
and the duke of Bedford is still the greatest landowner in the 
couniv. The Osborns have held Chicksands Priory since 1576, 
and the Burgoynes, baronets of Sutton, vrere established in tlie 
county about *400, although the baronetcy dates from 1C41. 

377* 
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The Perpendicular and Decorated styles predominate in the 
parish churches, which arc of great interest Dunstable parish 
church IS a fragment of the church of the Augustinian priory 
Near Bedford is Elstow, whicli belonged to i Benedictine nunnery 
founded by a niece of William the Conqueror , Clapham has a 
pre-Norman tower, and Stc\ington a pre-Norman doonvay, 
Cockajnc Hatley, near Potton, contains nch riemish carvings 
of 1689 rcmo\cd from an abbey near Cliarleroi I^ighton 
Buzzard and rdmersham are large cruciform churches , Clifton 
and Marston Moretaine arc good examples of the Decorated style 
Of medieval domestic architecture, little remains An unusual 
survival of the manorial buildings at Wllington (near Bedford) 
IS the tall, graceful do\ ecote, of Flemish design now the property 
of the National Trust The fine mansions of Woburn Abbey, 
Southill Park and Luton Hoo date from the early eighteenth 
century 

Some famous mns are found on the mam roads , in former times 
these were much more numerous for there were quite a number 
of cntcrpnsing local breweries in those days The Swan, at 
Bedford, a fine eighteenth century house, has some ongmal 
Chippendale chairs, and the late seicniecnth century staircase 
came from the former mansion of Houghton Conquest The 
White House at Eaton Socon where the Great North road leases 
the county, ivas built onguully in the fifteenth century, and 
refronted m the second half of the eighteenth In the south, the 
Sugar Loaf at Dunstable is an example of an early Georgian mn 
The county takes its name from the principal town, which m 
the sixth century was knoAvn as Bedicanford, “the mount at 
the head of the ford ” 

Administration Bedford is the county town and Dunstable 
and Luton arc boroughs There arc 9 hundreds and 136 civil 
parishes In the year 679 the first Mercian see of Dorchester 
extended to the borders of Cast Anglia , aftenvards, Bedfordshire 
w in the see of Lincoln from 1075 to 1837, and from the latter 
a in the Ely diocese One sheriff acted m the shires of 
j gham and Bedford until the time of Elizabeth 
1 njNiCATiONS Walling street crosses one corner of the 
( Hilda Ijrough Dunstable, and the Great North road through 
i Sybil Foiiner by Biggleswade The old Roman road, known as 
uJ L J^i , passes through Dunstable 
IHcmy King important road and railway junction The 
railivj9*s ser\e the county 

Cecil Roberts ohn, third son of Henry IV, \va3 created duke of 
RIaijorie Sham He was constable of England, governor of 
Thomas Wrighi 
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Benvick and lord \mden of the married 

the death of Henry V he became His successful 

Anne, a sister of EW'P. to an end by lack 

prosecution of the war wath Fra jind was buried 

of support at home Ho died .n r™” “ «S Tudor, uncle of 
m Rouen cathedml Georpe N^l ™d £pet ^ 

Henry VII, were dukes of Bedford fw ho p ^ f^auiy, 
i 7.5S0 John Russell, tvho eame »f f, ,„e,ved a 

was created earl of Redford A pevonshire, and Woburn 

grant of the lands “' ^“"“^^fall from po«er he received the 

Abbey On Protector Sonietsel s Wl m ^ sold in 


raised to the dukedom in i6«. ana nun. ^ aHvajs 

m the direct line Bloomsbury ‘ g^S 

been whigs, but since the dukes have taken do part 

in opposition to Walpole, the ^ agriculturists 

poh?,^. and have preferred the ^ R.|.men^ 

raised m the time «J fought un^t 


REQlilENT The tieoioru...-- - ^ ,n . 

the x6th Foot, was France, and fought under 

reign they served m ^°'*^‘*K9tt!es Knosffl as the Pw 
hU^botoigh in all his ^^^^'’^fBedford 
makers,” the regimental depo foilowine device is used 

COWNTY Badge. Having no Jg diagonal stripe 'i>lu* 

Four curved shields, pomung m^^^^^ 
crosses two of the shields , numerals X\ I 

scollop shells, and on ‘"'f 3" nJ stripe derive 

The two shields CTossed ‘’y shells from the 

Beauchamps of Bedford , _ _,,nj[?er 16 and the crown 

the dukes of Bedford, and the number 

'^;~"”'The 

are the pnncipal .—r of l8j6 

pomte. !he 

Evidence of Scion setlleraen»-^" “'’'’ ;'J|5^, » bclincd 

-r. £d near Bedford, .-A The N”™,” S3 

to have founded a Saxon nwntf^ nver, a ^ , jj 

their castle on the mound Hewnham, CaldncU. 

a succession of mbgious bouses 
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Woburn Chicksands — all nithin a fev miles of the toHTi Of 
the middle ages few cml records have sunned, until, m 1552, 
sir William Harper, a Bedford man and a rich London merchant, 
endowed the grammar school with thirteen acres of land off 
Holborn — which was then a country road — worth about XS'^ ^ 
year London’s growth has transformed this into £50 000 a year, 
from which income schools have been established that give 
Bedford a distinguished place among our educational centres 

A great deal of county business is connected with agriculture, 
though some modest manufacturing interests arc found Of the 
churches, St Paul s where air William Harper is buried, dates 
from the fourteenth century, and that of St Peter de Merton 
has a central tower and chancel that formed part of the original 
Saxon building, and a Norman doorway 

To John Bunyan, as everybody knows, part of Bedford's fame 
18 due , his cottage birthplace at Elstow still stands, and in 
Bedford gaol he wrote his rnasterpiece, the Ptignm’s Progress, 
which, appearing between 1678 and 1684, m ten years sold 
100,000 copies, and still sells freely m almost all avjliseo 
countries A statue corrunemorates him, and another has been 
erected to the memory 0/ John Howard, who, appointed high 
sheriff of the county in 1773, made it his life’s work to study and 
reform prison conditions, travclluig all over Europe on this 
humane investigation 

South of Bedford we find market towns possessing v’arious 
points of mterest , Sandy, for instance, with evidence of a Roman 
encampment and the remains of a Cistercian monastery, 2nd 
Potton, once a flourishing centre of the lace industry The 
greatest house in south Bedfordshire is Woburn Abbey, seat of 
the duke of Bedford , the present mansion built in the eighteenth 
century, is surrounded by a park twelve miles in circumference, 
and contains one of the best collections of paintings and other 
works of art m England 

Ampthill another market town, has lost its ancient castle, where 
Catherine of Aragon hied about the time of her trial, but a stone 
cross, with an inscription by Horace Walpole, shows where it stood 
I^ighton Buzzard has a fine market cross, restored in the last 
century, when the old church of iUl Saints was also partly rebuilt 

Southili Park hes about ten miles east of Ampthill A beautiful 
early Georgian mansion, it is the home of the ^\Tiitbread family 
who hare been notable in the service of the county for generations 

Luton and Dunstable, the two principal towns of the county, 
are almost on the Hertfordshire border At Dunstable tw® 
Roman roads cross — ^Watlmg street and Icknield way, the 
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to-STi itself stands where the Leicestershire 

togive placcto the^t p ainsu^^^^^^^^ ^ 

Here tire parish church of bl m l industry of straw - 
pnory founded b> Henry I «n . keen the place busy 

plaiting, and some e-rtensive f and carries on a steady 

Luton .3 the largest totm m u and the manufacture 

agricultural business, but engineeri g ^ pia,t 

of motor cars gne more us straw liandicraft, 

Hall gnes evidence of the once P and the chief build- 

nowmuch less Early English church of 

mgs, apart from this and the bca 

St Mary, are modern hnundarv, has become a 

WTiipsmd,, just tvilhm , z»lo 8 >al E“^“ 

popular resort since the „au:iatetl svith the London 

there in the last fen jeans It surroundings for the 

Zoo, and aims to provide more 
ammals than a possible m London itseu 


DISHES WHICH MAY 


j SAMPLED 
UJdfowl 

Pheasant Warden pie» 

Onion dumpunp »,,,tter and supr 

Gooseberry puddmg. with butter m 6 

Wliortlcbcrry pte Doughnuts 

Catlen cakes 


losephHocking Tfie i 
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A ccepting the county of Northampton “ 

tinguished in the matter of scene^, its wd^ M 
“ meadowlands on either side of the Nene have * S® , . 
summer beauty of their own Undulating, with few no ic 
hills, It IS rather monotonous country, and the passag 
from any one of the nine counties surrounding it snow * 
particular change Nine tenths of the land is under i » 
the rich brown soil lends itself to pasture and, .js 

district of the north east, produces the finest grasses ^ 
the centre, rather unexpectedly, iron provides 8*^ ‘”'P 
industry, and at Corby immense developments ot 


II, and at t-orny immense aeveiopincni.* v.. — 
progress , the mes were worked by the ,VdJ, 


nroeress , uic iimica ---- , • , *^^8. 

neglected until their rediscovery m 1850 t,octs 

however, in all the principal towns is the A,- m 

and shoes, employing three-quarters of the factory wo 


In the seventh century, West Saxons and Angles co 
for the lands around Northampton, but the former P 
trated beyond the hills m the south of the 
in the reign of King Pen^ of Mercia it was wholly m his kinga 
The shire was probably formed in the tenth century, du ? 
Danish occupation, and was based upon a congregation ol " . 
owing allegiance to Northampton The names of the jjjer 
point to pnmitive mcetmg-places Fawsley hundred me 
the shire beech tree in Fawsley Park till the begmiung 
eighteenth century Northampton, spelt formerly r jjje 

derives from Northafandon, the to%vn on the north bans 


river Aufona, or Avon _ji 

Edward the Elder recovered the shire from the Danes * 
when he fortified Towcester The Normans built j jt 

at Northampton, Rockingham, Barnwell and Lilbourn^ 
the time of the Domesday Survey, Robert, earl of , 

was the largest landowner Northampton Castle was b 
by King John m 1215, and captured from Simon de Mont ° 
younge^by Henry III, in 1264 In the Wars of the 

Henry VFw'as defeated there, m 1460 The town, risen to ^ 

or fifth place of importance among the towns 

favourite meeting place of parhaments and councils in the 

a8a 
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ages. In the Civil War of the seventeenth 

cally unanimous for the parliament's i „ as defeated by 

wa, fought on June ijth. .<45. "h" “Kies I «as defeated uy 
Fairfax, who had advanced from Kislingbury , 

Although rich in monastic foon^tions, Peterboro^h 

tanee hate suet.ted, etcept the abbey 

but the variety and eteellenee of the Ptfs!; EU « ttem 
a high place in ecclesiastical archit^ture Bncstock (near 

theivvers at Earls Barton (near Lar 

Oundle) and Bamack ^ip ^mLenals, and portions 

Northampton) is, in part, built of 

at Wittering (near "hoSedral, but two churches 

ment of the Normans IS Pet«^ough^^ed«.^ 

at Northampton, ^d the tower at t ^^urches m the 
times HigWn Ferrers is one Decorated styles The 

county, and is m the Early English . Kctter- 

lantcrn tmvera ^ c,an,plc >t 

me) are Decorated, and there is a gooa j » 

\Wrnungton (near Oundle) • },,,,one. though but a 

Of .he^oKl.., nSglim, Ind four 

few atones remain 5 * n,—..,!) founded b> 'Ibam 

of the round towers and gateway Kcttennc or Oundle 

the Conqueror, .11 urth.n • of mKty pertodr. 

Dome.t.c erch.trctore Settle Ashby end 

The ereetest house, arc BurgW^^W»^^^ ketlenog Dreyton 
Althoip(Nor^P>on)-.“^g;' j;; vl. end 

House, near Kettenng. ^ birthplace of sir Chns- 

Holdenby, near ^“rthampton, Charles I was stajing 

topher Hatton (i54<>-90' Weldon, is a beautiful 

at the time of his capture hirbylW^war 

Elizabethan house notable, as the former 

numerous, of which Sulg f,_i- ^Tic continuance of old 
home of George "**h‘ro feature m this county 

families on the same “^,^5 are Uie Eleanor Crosie* at 

The most 'nleroMg of m memoo >" 

Geddington and ,tjte of preservation 

queen by ^d^vard I. ^d »« » S old inn. and. m 

^ Beside' the IWcock at Wansford. 

lesser streets, uv cr^ 7 njuntry house, but it was one 

on the Greet ,.ene-bo.lt |2« of the sevOTeetuh 

of ilw finest of Kmg's arms, at ^\eedon 

Tibo”^C^ndle was rebuHt and given it. di^n.^ 
Magna; the laiw ai pomfret arms, at Tow- 

S”r, S» K tc bte Stusrt fenod, Kul ves h»o.rs « hhe 
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Saracen's Head when Charles Dickens described it in Pkhsick 
Papers. , 

Administration. Northampton is the county town 
20 hundreds and 330 civil parishes. The Soke p ° 

13 separately adinimstcrcd. BracHey, Daveiit^, J? ^1 
and Peterborough are mumapal boroughs ; "S’ 

and Wellingborough are the largBt ^ 

for the subsequent rearrangement "f f"'!""'*' T,. ’ 

boundaries have remained as they were at the 
day Survey. The county is mostly in tlie diocese rfPeterb 
since its establishment in lS4t ; formerly it was m the grea 
diocese of Lincoln. 

COSLMUNICATIONS. The principal north roads cross the counff, 

including the Great North road c,„d 

L.M.&S. and L.&NE. are the nuliwiys, and the Grm 
Junction and Grand Union the canals, which serve the county 
EattuioM. Simon de Senlis, who buiit Northampton 
in to 8 o, was earl of the shires of Northampton and Itoungd 
He tvas succeeded by a son. although his stepfather, Da^, i 
of Scotland (1084-1153). 1 “<* meantime obtained the mm 

‘''llS^‘’' 3 l 7 ™i''the eatldom of Notthamoton tvas held by 

William de Bohun, a son of the founh eatf of 
third earl of Esscic. In .547. WiUiam Parr, brother of a herine 
Pair, was created marquess of Northampton, but forfeU'd 
honours through supporting lady Jane Grey. f 

only the eatldom was held by Henry Howard (d. 1614), so^^^ 
the poet carl of Surrey. In 1618, William Compton " j,; 

earl of Northampton ; the Srst baron had been 
the Welsh marches. The ninth carl was raised to '>>0 ”arq 
in 1812, and this family stlB hold the utle, and reside at Cms 
Asilby. \ . . ,] 

Regiment. The Northamptonshire Regiment ms . 

the 48th and 58th Foot, embodied in i 75 S 

It saw service at Fontenoy in 1744. at Quebec in ^759'^ „ .tg 
share in the defence of Gilbraltar (i 77 C>- 83 ) wears the 
and key ” as its badge. Northampton is tlie depot. 

County Badge. Having no arms, the device used is 
rose. Neither has the Soke of Peterborough arms, and it u 
device derived from the see of Peterborough j the crossed y* 
of St. Peter between four daggers, the points do%vnwaras. 

. W» ,r ._J 41 ... TJnrlha 


ot bt. t'eter between lour uaggcic, vne 

NeWSPAptHS. The Maaay aid Herald ^ S',EwoSi« 
Independent and the ChnMtcle and Echo and the Northa P 
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Evmng Telegraph , the Peterhorough ^andard 

Advert, ser ; Keitenng Leader and Guard, the miu g 

borough Nexis, cover the county pretty thorougwy 

Northampton 

■n,= .0™, to for .ho °SS 

IS also one with histoncd associations g j,jgQvcfe(), and 
times British and Roman remains *** pushed its 

.. TO. the chief centre of TO A»6hTO „n.E.y The 

wayuptheriverNcneatthebeginiung . seventeenth 

town progressed steadily place m England 

century, by which Ume it was the models and 

for boots and shoes Brewing, the jjje chief industry 

several small manufactures ate * , _„tets are extensive, 

TOdiUTOcUerycrtfU The rgr.eoltoral mukeu 



many Ganges into social institutions, and there 

remained strongly m support of ^ built in recent times 
are probably few other towns 
entirely by working men 

Puces of Interest ^mvn meet at the 

The mam roads that mirks the site of an 

spacious market square, where a 

ancient market cross ^ arid they art c k J 

Few bmldings sumv"! mthesljkof 

churches All Saints’ TOs rebuilt , - it tetaiM lO 

and the fine lomc portico '• *' F™ ' „f ,he only four round 
Decorated rower S. Sr^£r .“d prohohlf f"™ 

churches renrain.ng believed to be of the 

eleventh century St Frt . ^1 tbe interior is a ^ 

as the castle, which once sle»d fee„„ly a rma^ 

ful example of Norroan vvork » G ^ eeept for a h o™’" 

buildingoftheeatlytwefth^'l’” 

doorvray, has been gt”"'? /'"S „ere te erected on ai»th" “" 

Some portions of the O j^^,j,ejj when t e 

after beiig ruthlessly /f 'royrf by ttw remaining 

was built South of the totrn e. 
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Decorated stone crosapH erected to Queen Eleanor's mentor) by 
Edward I , the one at Charing Cross station m Ixmdon is not an 
original, although the site may be the last resting place of the 
dead queen, as Iter body was brought from Nottinghamshire 
to N\cstminstcr, each of the twehc stopping places being 
commcntoralcd b> one of these crosses 

'ITjc public buildings are noiaU) good examples ; the county, 
shire and town halls, libraries and museums are stone built 
and of architectural mcnl I he Centra! museum possesses a good 
representation of the antiquities of the count), and an unique 
collection of footwear from Uoinan tunes to the present da) 
ITie old manor house at Abington has been concerted into an 
additional museum 

ScNcra! fine parks have been presented to, or purchased by, 
the totrn and these cot cr more than 400 acres 

Around NoRTiMtirroN 

A few miles to cast and west of the county town arc two of u* 
noblest houses Althorp House, as it is to dav, is the work of 
Henry Holland, who, m 1787, rcfaccd it and rcmcKlcDcd the 
interior, originally built b) John Spencer in the sixteenth centw , 
It has an unrivalled collection of furniture and pictures The 
fortune of the Spencers is an interesting example of the prosperity 
of the wool trade in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, for the 
first members of the family were aheep graziers , a grandson of 
the founder of the estate at Althorp was knighted, and his son 
created lord Spencer in 1603, from whom descended the carls of 
Sunderland 'fhe third earl married Anne, daughter of the grwt 
duke of Marlborough, to whose son the dukedom descended by 
special remainder in 1733 Althorp passed to his brother, who 
was created earl Spencer TTie second carl collected the library 
which, in 1892, was purchased by Mrs. Rylands, and presented to 
the city of hlandiester TTie present ovmer of Althorp is the 
seventh carl, and the house may be seen on Tuesday and Friday 
afternoons throughout the jear, but application must first be 
made at the estate office in Great Cnngton . 

Cistle Ashby, the lo>cIy Elizabethan home of the earls 01 
Northampton, is approach^ by four avenues which lead to the 
four fronts of the house It was begun about 1572 by Het^, 
lord C^nipton, whose son eloped romantically wth a daughter 
of the fbrd mayor of Ixjndon He is said to have disguised 
himself a^a baker's boy, and to have carried the lady out of her 
home in Iws basket The lord mayor was so furious that he 
refused to ao^inowlcdge the marriage, even after a son was born, 
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until Queen Elizabeth intere-ened and made peace 

The stone parapet of the j of Utm 

texts, m which the date 1626 appears. Inig -I f.u 
the screen and cloister that encloses the fourth ^de of the q 

rangle The gardens arc at tiroes open to the puWic. 

An interesting house, a few miles soulb of 

Horton Hall, belonging at one time to ym^ho nns 

athermc, the sixth and last queen °f H'nD' , 

created lord Parr of Horton in 1544- A “'™'”^the ton 
Montagti, who, as lord of the treasury in 1^2, yb- 

which Ls the origin of the National P'W;,f“'''“'''L„|gf 5 ge 
hshment of the Dank of England and introduced the niillerl cog 

°"Th= SaZ“hurehes at Earls Bartor, and at b'tf 

ancient fabric includes Roman materials, arc within easy reaen 
this centre. 


Watling street crosses the I.mS ^whlch, 

bejond Kilsby, and encloses the small , best 

with rising hills and well wooded, comprises ojt. 

scenery. W remains of Whitdebury forest, and the great 
at Yardley, are near. station. 

The ancient market toivn of Towcester was “ 
and IS mentioned in Domesday as Tovecestre. The P 

dicular tower is that of the eleventh-century church ot n 
Lawrence, which possesses old brasses and 
altar tomb of 1448. The Saracen's Head, described m EieW't 
Papers, is now kno\vn as the Pomfrcl Arms. . 

Da> entry (sometimes pronounced Dam-tree), also tne 
a Roman settlement, became prominent in the eariy 3 
broadcasting as “ yax "-the first long-ivave ''■'*=! a 

Eight miles from either Towcester or Banbury, CMrs 

perfect example of an English manor house ; over ‘ ^ 

and Stripes has flow-n since 1914, when the mam , _,,jj 
purchased to celebrate one hundred years of peace^ 

Britain and the United States. The property is , „ijt 

a board, and is open to the public daily. ®_„-rarv 

wing was added about 1710- Some good pieces of con c P 
furniture have been installed ; the gardens are charming 
place IS altogether gracious and happy in 
Laurence Washington purchased, from Henry TIU. 
which had formerly belonged to the priory of St. -Anwr , 
Northampton Probably he Bnishcd rebuilding the j 

after Queen Elizabeth’s accesaon, for he placed her a 
initials over the main door. The Washington rrms are 
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there— tuo bars and "Srences great 

regarded aa the ong.n of *e An,e„ca and settled 

r»rerv'.lt'."?S™J 

George Washington (1732-99) ^ 

Kettering, tlie market centre of *^^"^gg°'’‘havmg received 
been a thriving torvn ^ “on frigin The principal 

Its charter in 1227, and is probably of toon 0 

buildings are the church of Sr Mer and S 

dictilar style with a * ho ivas born at Kettering 

presented by sir Alfred E^t. ^ • , landscape painter of 

in 1849, and died m London ^93 jj represented in 

pronounced individuality, 

the municipal art galleries ^ Bucclcuch and Queens 

Boughton House, a seat ^ .K-m Forest , within and 
berry, lies near the edge of ^^8 JJjj vnaltcred example of a 
out. It 18 probably the most _ j^iph, first duke of 

great mansion of the *f?*J 2 ter%art of Beughtoft, the 
Montagu (163^*709);. in London, 

north Sent rfike ‘^e family's the Bntish 

House, which tm m Sussex, are intercs - 

Museum) and the west front ^ti^ S,r 

ing examples of French ^or m 1628. was lord 

Edwurd Montagu. ^^V^d^nc of plenty Vl» 
chief justice of England, m the ^ 

His descendants to day of Sandmeh John. 

Buccleuch and Manchester . . j„dof]Mary Churchill, favo 

second duke of Montagu, t^® is sliU remember^ ^ 
daughter of the great d^^k® there m the 

Boughton by the great a«'"‘®,* lie estates passed to toe 

of the e>g^»teenth centuj Jj 7 ^ j,a,,ng been responsible 
duke of Buccleuch, snccewiv^ Houghton 

for valuable restoration of the great forest of 

Little mote than a few KtMrin% , The cMt « 

Rockingham, north and , ,t,r*d,d not survive toe Civil ^ • 

William toe Conqueror bm gatehouse St Leonard y 

but later additions were * ^onaU of the Watson famly/ 

church, in the vnllagc. 1^* , ,-g2, and were bjf^s, 

who owneA (be The lovely El^etta 

earls and marquises of restored by thejlffi£S/uf works, 

house, Kuby Hall, now ^ IlafiT^ltbew ecn 1 37 * 

lies between Gretton^d Wel^ atchitq^of BurgWey. was toe 
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Hatton The fourth side of the former open courtyard was 
added m 1638-40, and Inigo Jones is thought to ha\e been 
emplojed on the house at that time It is built of local stone, 
and some of the rooms have survived the general decay nhich is 
now being stemmed in an effort to preserve this great example 
of a truly English style of architecture The public are admitted 
daily to the grounds 

The interesting country lying to the south of Kettering include 
Irthlingborough and Lowidc churches with their beautifuUy 
decorated lantern towers, and Higham Ferrers, where^St 
Mary’s is the finest Decorated church in the county 
school and Bede houses there form part of the building erected 
by archbishop Chichele, about 1420 He was a native, a staunch 
supporter of Henry V, and the founder of All Soul's College, 
Oxtord, and of a college at Higham Ferrers This old chartere 
town of the thirteenth century still retains the dignity of a mayor 
and corporation 

Wellingborough vns a market town m 1200, and, at one time, 
had a reputation for its mineral springs In addition to agnemture 
and boot and shoe making the town engages in brewing, and h» 
foundries and smelting works 

As the county nears the Fens of the north*cast it narrows to 
a small strip which is the Soke of Peterborough Oundle is at the 
approach to that district, wth the public school founded by ® 
William Laxton, lord mayor of London, who diedm 15 S°* 
some City property to the Grocers’ Company for the purpose 01 1 e 
school, which ivas greatly enlarged in the last century ® 

was a market town before the Norman Conquest, and an importan 
place throughout the middle ages, although never 
St Peter’s is a fine old church with a lofty spire The Talbo 1 
a rebuilt seventeenth-century inn, and some of the materials use 
are said to have come from the rums of Fothennghay 
traces remain now of that famous eleventh-century castle n 
Oundle, where Richard III was bom, and Mary Queen of oco 
was imprisoned, tried and executed The beautiful church 0 
St Mary the Virgin and All Saints was part of a collegiate foun - 
tionoftheearlyfifteenthccntury And some of its treasures ares i 

with us Queen Elizabeth gave the communion rails as memor 

placcdward, second duke of York, who fell at Agmeourt, and 
Laurend, third duke of York, who was killed at the batUe 01 
which haJ 

Northampton Pro^Mings south of Oundle is among the examples 
after Queen Elizabeth s^n the shires Sir Thomas Tresham a 

initials oaer the mam o the year 1600 designed his house m the 
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form of a huge cross. It was not complete at his death, and 
shortly after^NTirds his son was implicated in the gunpowder plot. 
Francis Tresham is supposed to have sent the anonymous letter 
warning lord Monteagle, his brother-in-law, to absent himself 
from the houses of parliament on the fatal day. The National 
Trust now o^vn the remarkable remains of Lyveden. 

Of Barnwell Castle, built by William the Conqueror, the original 
gateway and round towers have survived near the manor house, 
which now stands in te ut ful grounds, opened at intervals to the 
public : as are those of the fine Renaissance louse, Lilford Hall 
The Great North road enters the county at Wansford, where the 
principal house is the Haycock 

Peterborough 

In the “ Soke ” of Peterborough survives a word once common 
but now in use nowhere else ; it means the right to hold a court 
of law, and the land subject to its jurisdiction was called soke 
land, and the men who attended (here, soc-men The ang'tnid 
district so named was that in which the abbot of the monastery 
of Burgh St. Peter exercised jurisdiction, and in the middle ages 
embraced 8 hundreds. After the Dissolution, it vras reduced to 
the present smaller area in which the marquis of Exeter, of 
Burghley House, has certain rights as lord paramount and cutlos 
rotulonm The city of Peterborough was founded on rising 
ground above a great expanse of fen and mere, which stretched 
to the Wash and southwards to Huntingdon and Cambridge; 
to the west was forest. A settlement of unknown origin v.'zs 
named Medeshamstede by ICing Peada, of Mercia, who founded 
the first monastery there dedicated to St. Peter, A.D. 655. After 
the Danish invasions, when King Edgar Recovered the shire, the 
monastery was rebuilt and the town fortified ; thus it becarne a_ 
burgh, and was known as Peterborough A Saxon abbot surviv'cd 
the Norman Conquest but, on his death, a Norman was installed, 
and the dispossessed Saxon tenantry formed the band of outcast 
under Hereward the Wake, who caused William I considerable 
trouble at Ely. 

The Cathedral : The cathedral was erected between the 
years 1118-43. The Norman nave of eleven bays Is a noble work, 
although the south transept is the oldest portion. The transepts 
were finished in 1155-75, and the clerestory of the nave and the 
west bays by 1193. The west front, of tw-o separate facades, in 
the Early English style, was probably erected m 1201-14, and this 
magnificent w ork was restored in 1^5 Of the many memori^, 
Mary Queen of Scots’ first grave, and the tomb of Queen Catherine 
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of Aragon, are notable. From the minster gate the immediate 
suiroundings of tie church indtide the remains of pwrtions of 
the oU monastery, the chapels, the cloisters and the atemal 
decoration of the great cathedral itself that, in a century of 
building, combined many lowly styles 
Historic Buildift^s : St. John's, the parish church, teas com- 
pleted in the Perpendicular style tn 1407 The lofty pointed 
iirches give to the intcnor an imprrssite b«uty ; ir has some fine 
wood carving and interesting memonals 
The museum contains Roman and Savon relics discovered 
tnthin the county, a coHection of engravings by Woilidge, 
a native of the dty, records of Fothcnnghay, and a collection of 
marquetrj’ tvori, made by the French pnsoners who were cott&ied 
at Norman Cross in the Napoleonic wars 
Hie King’s Lodgings consist of the restored remains of the 
late twelfth-century palace, which adjoined the monastic buildings 
The seventecnth-cenrury market cross, one of the best examples 
of its period, has been scheduled for preservation as an ancient 
monument. The new town hall and municipal buildings stand 
between the matket-place andi the bridge built m i^i, the last of 
a long procession of bridges ewer the nver Nene Old hosielnes 
include the Bull hotel, part of a city mansion m Westgare, and the 
Angel. The agricultural shows held in March, July and October 
in each year draw fanners and hunting people from all pans of 
the country- 
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From either the cathedral tower or the high ground towards 
Castor, the churches in north Huntingdonshire are visible, 
together with a wide stretch of the Nene valley. Castor is the site 
of a Roman settlement, and its fine Norman church was probably 
built at the same time as Pcterborwgb csthedraL AIJ Saints', 
kkittering, is partly Saxon ; few such examples nowsurvii ein Eng- 
land. Bamachand Maxey churchesare splendid, includingsevei^ 
Styles of ecclesiastical arcfJtecnire. From Ermine street, near 
Castor, another road leads to Helpston Heath, the meeting-place 
of the old hundred court from Saxon times. Marholm church 
has a twelfth-century tower, a nave of the following century, 
and the manorial chancel of the FitzwiQiamsof Milton Park. 

Borghfey House, near StartfoFd,rtuithe Sole of Peterborough, 
although Stamford itself is m Lincolnshire. Burghley, the largat, 
and one of the finest, of late Elizabethan mansions in the kingdom, 
was built of local stone, from designs by John Thorpe, between 
1575-57, and the exterior is pracri^y iq its wigmal coadition ; 
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the state rooms with their many treasures are sho%vn to visitors 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays The house, built around 
a great quadrangle, stands in a wooded park , “ Capability " 
Brown laid out the formal gardens The Cecils have owmed 
Burghlcy since 1508 William Cecil, the great Elizabethan states- 
man, was elected member for Stamford in 1547 , three years later 
he became secretary of state, and for half a century remained 
the most influential man in England He was created lord 
Buighley m 1571, and died in the house he had built He ivas 
succeeded by his son, who tvas created carl of Exeter m tlie same 
year that his younger brother, Robert, was made earl of Salis- 
bury — he was the builder of another great mansion of the same 
period, Hatfield House In x8oi, the tenth earl was created 
marquis of Exeter, and the present owner of Burghlcy is the 
fifth marquis, and lord-lieutenant of the county 


DISHES WHICH MAY BE SAMPLED 

Truflles *' Hough and Dough " 

Seblet cake 


BOOKS WHICH MAY BE READ 
John Buchan Oliver Cromwell 

Sir Walter Besant and James Rice Heady money Mortihoy 
Margaret Irwin The Stranger Prince 

Maty L Penderea Hernot of Wtlhngbrow, and other novel*- 
G J Whyte Melville Ilolmby House (Cliarles I ) 
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T he entire upper reacnes of the Thames fie between 
Henley and iechJade, and form the long south boundary 
of the county of Oxford The nver flows chiefly from 
west to cast as far as the city of Oxford and for that part of its 
course is sometiines known as the Isis, then it travels mainly 
^uth-east to Reading, followed by a wide sweep northwards to 
Henley ; so wmding in its whole course that the distance from 
Lechfade to London Bridge is estimated to be two hundred 
miles No tributary rises from within the county, but four 
beautiful streams have their mam course there , the Windrush 
*Jid Evenlode from Gloucestershire, the ChenreJJ from North- 
^ptonshirc and the Thame from Buckinghamshire Troro about 
Gwng to Henley, and beyond, ibe Thames flotvs between the 
Cniltems and the Berkshire downs, and at favourite points affords 
the finest sylvan scenery c 
Natural woodlands and occasional hills give charm to a county 
that ts otherwise low-Iying The Cbiltem hills near Nettlebed 
reach a height of nearly 700 feet Shotover hdl overiooka the city 
of Oxford, beyond which the foothills of the Cotswolds soon 
begin, and range themsehes a^e the water meadows to the 
northtill they reach Edgehill m Warwidkshirc Cetiveen the Even- 
lode and Windrush are found the remains of Wycbvvood, one of 
the ancient forests of ^gbnd, and a royal domain from the 
time of King /oho It n^s-not isafforested until 2862 
The clunste is healthy and dry except where the low-lying 
ground borders the Thames The air is colder than in other 
southern parts of England particuiaiiy id the more exposed parts 
of the Ciulterns, aod crops often npen later than m places at 
lower levels in the north The diallc hills of the Chiltems are 
largely sheep fiirms, but m the central panshes the sod is good 
without being neb Nearly seven-eighths of the land is under 
cultivation , in the arcuoistances a high proportion Barley, oats 
and wheat are the grain crops, while the meadows along the 
smaller streams arc nch grazing land for the dairy farmers ; 
cattle, sheep and pigs are bred extenslwly Oifordshiro remains 
an agricultural county^ with, the acUition. of the. aniuenJ. usduMevift. 
of Woodstock gloves, Witney Uankets and a small gene^ 
395 
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manufacture of lace and paper Stone quarrjmg and brick- 
making are important, and the motor car factory at Cowley is 
well known 

The county boundaries, of uncertain date, are those of the 
ancient hundreds dependent upon Oxford (Oxenfordc), excepting 
that formed by the Thames nver There has been no change m 
them since the Domesday Survey (except for the slight extensions 
made in the time of William IV and Victoria), when the king 
the bishops of Lincoln and Wnchestcr, and the abbots of 
Abingdon Osney and Godstow, o%vned most of the land 

The West Saxons were found a few miles north of the river in 
the sixth century, and for two centuries the present county was 
alternately in Wessex and Mercia The Danes overran it m the 
eleventh century, and Thtrkell is said to have burned Oxford in 
1010 The importance of the city is noticeable from the begin- 
ning , the shire moot was held there and historic events m the 
county are those belonging to the aty At a meeUng at Oxford in 
1018 the Danes agreed to accept King Edgar’s law Another 
assembly was held after the meeting of the witanagemot at 
Northampton, when Harold outlawed earl Tostig, and hastened 
his own downfall at the battle of Hastings Wien Charles I 
escaped defeat at EdgehiU on October 83rd, 1642, the royalists 
made their headquarters at Oxford, the end of the Civil War 
left the county greatly impoverished, although it had already 
lost the wool trade which, up to the fourteenth century, had made 
of it one of the most prosperous parts of England In the time of 
Henry II, Oxford stood m the front rank of English towns, when, 
from the nucleus of the monastic schools attached to the Norman 
abbey of Osney, arose the great university which, by the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, had acquired a European 
reputation The influence of so important a centre of learning has 
been incalculable, and most of our national movements of a 
social character have originated, or were fostered, there Numer- 
ous monastic houses were established near Oxford , the mitred 
abbey of the Augustinians was at Osney, and they had other foun- 
dations at Bicester, Caversbam, Coldnorton, Dorchester and 
Wroxton The Cistercians were at Bruern and Thame , the 
Benedictines at Cogges (Witney) Eynesham and Mdton , the 
Gilbertians at Clattercote , at Gosford was one of the only two 
preceptones of femalt. Templars m England Of these monasteries, 
practically nothing remains except the abbey cliurch of Dorchester, 
and the walls at Godsipw, both near Oxford 

Even apart from th&architcctural glory of Oxford, the county 
IS nch in old churchesf which, if they cannot be tied down to a 
particular date or style^are yet very fine Those near Oxford 
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include Dorchester, with a Transitional- Norman nave and curious 
decorated windows , Cuddesdon, a large cruciform church of 
Norman work, with later additions , St Mary’s, at Thame, is 
a large, mainly Eariy Enghsh, church and Ewelme has the 
magnificent fifteenth century tombs of the duchess of Suffolk and 
sir Thomas Cliaucer Iffley is one of the finest examples of pure 
Norman work , KidJington is a famous church too, but the 
largest, and one of the fhicst, is Bloxham, near Banbury Adder- 
bury, in the same district, js a great cruciform Decorated church. 
With a massive central tower and spire Minster Lovell is pure 
Perpendicular, with a central tower supported on four detached 
piers The spires of Witney, Bampton, Shipton and Bradwell are 
famous South Leigh, near Witney, has some fifteenth- 
century mural paintings, and, in the south-west of the county, 
Langford and Burford are fine Norman churches 
Tlie castle at Oxford has substantial Norman remains, and that 
at Bampton slight evidence of the same penod Broughton is the 
finest m the county stiU inhabited , Shtrburo is aI»o still used , 
Grey's Court, near Henley, and Stanton Haicourt date from the 
fourteenth century , Mapledurham is Tudor bnck and Rycote, 
now a farmhouse, a speamen of the same period Many lovely 
manor houses have survived Water Eaton, near Oxford, is a 
perfect Jacobean stone-built house Tberc are several of more 
modem date, of which Nuneham, Kirtlington, Ditchley and Wrox- 
lon, and Vanbrugh’s great masterpiece at Blenheim Palace are 
the most notable The most pictures<iue and histone places are 
Bampton and Dorchester, and the villages of Great Tew , Nuneham 
and Gonng 

The academical importance of OxfOTd overshadows the literary 
assoaations of the coimty Sir Henry Maine was bom at Caver- 
sham, George Rawhnson at ChadJington, Maria Edgeviwth at 
Black Bourton, and Charles Reade at Ipsdcrt John ^Veslcy 
preached fus first sermon at South Leigh in 1725, JfhoJrtork 
IS the title of one of sir Walter Scott's novels, and it is also the 
scene of many stones of Rosamund Clilford, the “ Fair Rosa- 
mund ” of Henry II WiDiam Shenstone lived at Henley, and 
Alexander Pope st Stanton llsrcourt nie district around 
Oxford IS a«sociated with IMatthew Arnold’s 7 ^e Scholar Ctpsy 
Kelmscott was the home of Wilham Moms, and he is buri^ 
there Oxford has been the home of several notable figures in 
our own time — ^Robert Bridges, Jtdin Masefield and John Buchan 
Admimstoatiov Oxford is the county town, and a cathedral 
city The county was included first m the Saxon diocese of 
Wfithiesirtx TVsimts^ 'hast Vaiwtsk?. «/i 'K'w/t’rn^.xv TVit 
bishopnc of Oxford was created in 1542 
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There arc 14 hundreds and 281 civil pinshes Banbury, 
Chipping Norton, Henley and Woodstock are boroughs, and 
Ca^ersham a large urban district, is now a suburb of Reading 
m Berkshire 

Communications Mam roads from London come by Henley 
and High Wycombe, and from Oxford itself important roads 
radiate into every adjoining county Several Roman roads can be 
traced from Dorchester , the IcknicW uvij passed through Wal- 
lingford and Princes Risboro’, and Akerman street from below 
Burford to near Bicester 'Fhe GW railway senes the county, 
and the L M & S railway has a branch from Oxford to its mam 
line at BIctehley 

Earldom The Norman family of de Verc held the earldom of 
Oxford from the Conquest until 1703, and they were lords great 
chamberlain of England from 1*33 to 1625 Their chief seat was 
Castle Hedingham, in Essex, and nearly all the twenty successive 
earls of tliat family were notable men In 1711 Robert Harley 
was created earl of Oxford , leader of the Tones in the time of 
Queen Anne, he organised the overthrow of the Marlborough 
interest He finally quarrelled with Bolingbrokc, and was hinwlf 
impeached and committed to the Tower of London His 
chief fame is m the Harlcian Collection The earldom was 
extinct in 1853 

Regiment The Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Lig^ 
Infantry was established m 1881 by the union of the /lyrd and 5200 
Foot The 43rd, raised m 174?, was present at the heights of 
Abraham, when Wolfe captured Quebec, and with the 52nd Foot 
raised in 1755, the regiment fought in the American war of 
Independence They were called Light Infantry about the year 
1801, and with the 95th Foot formed the famous light division 
under sir John Moore The depot is at Oxford 

County Badge. Having no arms, the device is used of a red ox 
fording a stream, represented by wavy lines, which is the arms 
granted and belonging to the city of Oxford 
Newspapers The Oxford Matl is a daily of modern establish- 
ment , the Oxford Timet incorporates older papers, one of which 
dates from 1753, and is publislied weekly There are of course, 
several journals and magazines of interest published m connection 
with the university 

City op Oxtord 

The peerless city of Oxford xs much older as a town than as the 
seat of the university whose buildings form so great a part of it« 
and whose influence has so profoundly affected its history John 
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Richard Green has shown that the borou^'lwd already tv’atched 
five centuries pass before a student appeared in its streets. The 
town IS considered to be of Saxon origin, and St. Frideswide, its 
pa'ron saint, died there in 735, in the nunnery she had founded 
on the site of the present catlicdral. About the time that the shires 
were created, Oxford was an important border toivn betwe^ 
Mercia and Wessex ; the first positive mention of it occurs in 
912. It continued to grow in importance, and several ndtanagemots 
were held there in the eleventh century. Danish attacks were 
frequent and disastrous, and in Domesday Survey it is noted as 
having more than half its houses in ruins. 

William the Conqueror appointed Robert d’Oili sheriff; M 
strengthened the fortifications, built the castle and St. Michael s . 
church, and did much for Oxford. The best remains of the old 
city wall still standing are found in Nesv College garden. Henry 1 
built the royal palace of Deaumont, indicated by Beaumont street, 
but the most notable event of the period was the siege ot 
the castle by Stephen, and the dramatic escape of the Empress 
Matilda. ^ . 

About 1133 the first indications of organised teaching appeared 
in the person of Robert Pullen. In 1214 the bishop of Lincoln 
appointed a chancellor, an 3 for the next five hundred years the 
university held sway over the town. In the thirteenth century all . 
the religious orders became established, while Its political 
importance ^va3 maintained throughout the middle ages. _ _ 

The Reformation and the Cml War brought the most 
and tragic scenes that Oxford has ever known. Latimer, mdley 
and Cranmer were among the heroic martyrs burned there m ^ 
reign of Mary, in 1555-6. “ Play the man, master Ridley,’ eriw 
I-atimcr; “ we shall this day light such a candle by 
in England as I trust shall never be put out.” Ai^bishop 
Cranmer’s own recantation in St. Mary’s church repaired all th 
former weakness of his character. The three churchrnen a 
commemorated by the ornate cross, erected in 1841, beside t 
church of St. Mary Magdalen. _ 

In the Civil War of the seventeenth century Charles * . 

his headquarters at Oxford, where he was powerfully support* 
by the university, if not by the to^vn. But the end of the 'var le 
both of them greatly impoverished. Charles II held me 
Oxford parliament in i68r. The expulsion of the felw^’S 
Magdalen by James II, who had required his own 
elected, was not the least of the unpopular acts which hast^ca 
downfdl. Oxford was strongly Jacobite for almost a nun r 
years after 1688; its political history may be said to have cn 
with George Ill’s visit in 1785. 
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came in thousands, and no sacrifice seemed too great to the 
young men who clustered round the early teachers It was very 
rough , brawls uere frequent, and blood letting between gowns- 
men and townsmen reached its climax in 1354-5, bad feeling not 
being buried till 1825 , but the story of that first widespread 
thirst for kno%i ledge stirs the soul as deeply as the most moving 
episodes m our history None is more democratic 

Edmund Rich and Roger Bacon were foremost among Oxford 
teachers m the thirteenth century, when the university achieved 
equality ivith the great European centres of learning John Wyclilife 
preached the reform of the Church when it ivas at its lowest level 
of spiritual decay, at the beginning of the fourteenth century, and 
he ivas master of Balliol 

The “ new learning ” of the early sixteenth century was not 
confined to the colleges of Oxford The printing press was spread- 
ing education into every town, but the influence of the univer- 
sities was profound, and the great names of Colct, Erasmus 
and Moore, each in their sphere, have come down to us from 
that time The Reformation, when confined to the reform of the 
Church, was ardently supported by the leaders of Oxford, the 
break with Rome was accepted more slowly In 1571 an act w 
Elizabeth incorporated and reorganised the universities of Oxforo 
and Cambridge In 1636, durmg Laud s chancellorship the 
accumulated statutes of the university of Oxford were codified 
Subsequently in 1854 and 1877 acts were passed as the result of 
reforms recommended by commissions appointed to enquire 
into the condition of the university 
" The Chancellor, Masters and Scholars of the University 01 
Oxford ” IS the corporate body, ivithm which the colleges have 
their respective constitutions TTie Hebdomadal Council, and the 
ancient houses of Congregation and Convocation control the 
affairs of the umvcrsity The chancellor is elected for life, 
generally a distinguished member of the university and a noble- 
man The vice chancellor deals with the details of administration 
He IS nominated annually by the chancellor, and must be the head 
of a college Unlike Camtmdge the heads of Oxford colleges bear 
one of se\en titles Baihol, University and Pembroke haie a 
master , Merton, New, All Souls*, Wadham Keblc a warden , 
Worc«tcr, Onel and Queen's, prowists , Corpus ChrisU, hwg 
dalen, Trinity and St John's presidents , Lincoln and 
rectors , Jesus, Brasenosc and Hertford, principals , and Cnns 
Church a dean Similarly, scholars of Magdalen arc demys, 0 
Merton postmasters, and of Queen's taberdars , 

St. Mary’s, the universi^ church, is chiefly of the fifteentn 
century, except the tower, which 13 a century earlier, and sup* 
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Merton was onginalljr the house of scholars of Merton, founded 
in 1264, at Malden in Surrey for the support of its scholars at 
Oxford, by Walter de Merton, chancellor of England and bishop 
of Rochester By 1274 the community ws permanenUj estab* 
lished at Oxford The hall and Mob quid are the oldest parts 
There is a fine fourteenth-century library, and the chapel, the 
most beautiful in Oxford, ivas built towards the end of the 
thirteenth century; a noble Perpendicular tower was added 
Queen Hennetta hlaria had her lodgings at Merton during the 
Civil War 

Exeter was founded m 1314 by Walter of Stapeldon, bishop of 
Exeter The foundation was enlarged by sir William Petre, under 
a charter granted by Queen Elizabeth in 1565 The front was 
remodelled in 1834, but there i» an early seventeenth century 
hall and a beautiful garden 

Oriel ; Edward II founded the college in 1326, in fulfilment of a 
vow he had made in 1314, on escaping from the stneken field w 
Bannockburn, and, m 1445-1529, the cndoivments were 
extended The old buildings lave all gone, having been replaced 
m the first half oF the seventeenth century Among its 
the nineteenth century were the prominent leaders of the O^ord 
Movement Ihisey, Church, Keble and the elder Arnold, 
^Vhateley, Samuel Wilberforce and Eroude were membere of the 
college, which included great names of other days such as 
Walter Raleigh, bishop Butler, Gilbert White of Selbome, Thomas 
Hughes and Cecil Rhodes 

Qaeen’j ivas founded in 1340 by Robert de Eglesfield, chsp^n 
to Philippa queen of Edward III, after whom it is called Ibe 
present buildings are m the Classic style, designed by 
moor, one of sir Christopher Wren’s favourite pupils, and t c 
chapel was designed by the master himself Queen’s rctauis many 
of Its old traditions , the members are called to dinner by l 
blowing of a horn , on Christmas Day a boar’s head is broug 
to the dmner-table garlanded, and received nith the ° 

carols On New Year’s Day a needle and thread, with the 
"Take this and be thrifty,” is presented to members in 1 
college hall 

iVcM' was founded in 1379 by William of Wykeham bishop of 
Winchester and lord high cdian&llor of England, the first to eg 
to have definite, self-contained buildings erected from the 
ning to one matured plan, and ei^rythmg is substantially as 
iounder left it The chapel contains some 
temporary glass There is a very beautiful garden, in which 
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Carpm Christ! vnu founded in 1517 by Richard Foxc, bishop of 
Winchester and lord privy seal. Most of the old buddings remain, 
and a picturesque sun-dial in the quadrangle ' 

Richard Hooker, John Kcblc and Thomas Arnold of Kugoy 
were scholars, and Ruskin a fellow. 

Christ Church is usually known as *' The House.” It was pr^ 
jeeted on a magnificent plan by cardinal Wolsey, under me 
of Cardinal College, but was taken over by Henry Viw anu 
established by him as Christ Church in 1546. ''^ojsey bad com 
pleted the lower part of the great gateway, the^ kitchens, 
part of a hall, which is the largest of the old halls in England, 
grand staircase, which leads to it, has a beautiful fan ‘ 

ported by a single pillar, completed as late m 1640. 
had pulled down the three west bays of the abbey eburch ot & 
Frideswide, which he intended to replace with a splen 
chapel. The chapel of Christ Church is also the cathedral of m 
diocese, a dual function which has no parallel elsewhere. B P 
Roger of Salisbury began the cathedral in iiJX-zr, ^ 

finished beriveen 1150-S0, incorporating m its waUs P ^ 
the old Augustinian priory Aurch of St. Fndeswide. H ^ f 
the ancient shrine of that saint, one of the very ftw 0 j 
mcdiaM'al pilgrimage to survive the Reformation, ^be 
beautiful fourteenth-ccnturyglass. The great gatew-ay oft 
was completed in its fine proportions by Christopher y - * 
it, at 9.5 p.m. each night, the one hundred and one ° 

Tom are the signal for the closing of college gates. The . , 
of strokes denotes the original number of scholars at t ^.5 

tion. Christ Church is notable for its association with pea 

including members of the British and other royy j^mi » 
the nineteenth century it produced ten prime nunisters. 

Trinity >vas founded in 1554 by sir Thorns Popt 
hanger in Hertfordshire, in the precincts of the bo , 

Benedictine monks of Durham, called Durham Co 8 ’ 
established about 1286. Some of its later buildings ar® ^ 

to Wren, and the very fine iron gates in Broad street 
street are notable. The gardens include the famous polIar«a i 

walk. CardinalNewmanwasascholarin i8i8,andtne 

William Stubbs and Edward Freeman, were fellows oi t e 

St. John's ^vas founded in 1555 by sir Thomas Whyte, 
of the city of London, and rettmns one of the most 
colleges. The second quadrangle %vas built from the j,j, 
Inigo Jones, and the famous garden front has been .-nri® 

stored. Laud %vas president (1611-21) when the second qua 
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was built. He \\-as a great benefactor of the university, and, 
although buried in London after ids execution, he tvas reinterred 
in the college chapel after the restoration of Charles II. Juxon, 
his successor as president of St. John’s, also succeeded him as 
archbishop of Canterbury. 

Jesus was founded by Queen Elizabeth, in 1571, at the ch^ge 
of a Welshman named Hugh Price. The college has ever since 
been closely associated \Yith Wales. 

Wadham was founded, in 1612, by Nicholas and Dorothy 
Wadham of Mcrifield, in Somerset. The noble hall is one of the 
best at Oxford, and the stained glass in the chapel, and the gardens 
arc among its attractions. Wren was an undergraduate there in 
1649, and in that year warden John Wilkins instituted the weekly 
philosophical club, from which grew the Royal Society, chartered 
by Charles II in 1662, 

PemhTokt was founded, in 1624, by Thomas Tesdale of Glymj^ 
ton, Oxon, and Richard Wightwick of Ilsley, Berkshire, and is 
named after William Herbert, earl of Pembroke, who was chan- 
cellor at that time. The college has descended from a very old 
hall, knoivn as Broadgates. r 

Worcester was founded, in 1714, by sir Thomas Cookes. H 
was originally Gloucester Hall and dated from about 1282. Some 
fragments of the medueva! buildings remain, and there is a very 
fine garden. 

Hertford: In 1282 Elias de Hertford established a house 
variously known as Hertford, Hert or Hart Hall, a depended 0 
Exeter College from 1312. In 1740, the hall was incorporate a* 
Hertford College, but no principal having been appointed witmn 
the statutory period, it was declared dissolved on the death 0* 
last principal in 1805. Part of the property was used to 
the Hertford scholarship, and part was transferred to 
Hall, which, after a long dependency on Magdalen College, 
became independent in 1602. From this, Thomas Charles Baring 
endowed the newly constituted college in 1874. 

Kehle was built, 'in 1870, by subscription, as a memorial to the 
late John Keble, and has retained its close association with t 
Church. 

St. Edmund Hall is said to derive its name from St. 
archbishop of Canterbury in the reign of Henry HI- 
it belonged to the abbey of 0»ney, and was soon 
devoted to academical instruction. After the dissolution or 
monasteries it was granted to two citizens of Oxford, throug 
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nJiom tt came into the possession of Queen’s College, which has 
the perpetual right of nonunating ihc pnncipal 

Societies of women students were founded in 1880, and from 
1884 omvards they were admitted to certain degrees Their 
colleges are Lady Rfargaret (ifioS) Somerville (1870) St Huchs 
(18S6) St Hilda's (1S93) 

Of the several msutuuons which play their part m the young 
life of the university, the Union is the most notable sociall} It 
b^n in 1823 89 3 debating society, and has become a centre 
with all the amenities of a club, a very fine library and a debating 
chamber modelled on the house of commons Some of the most 
eminent men in public life m the last century, and at the present 
time, were intrcduced here, as undergraduates, to the glamour 
aud spmt of public discussion of the topics of the day The 
visitors’ gallery of tlic Union can be a more interesting place than 
the house of commons itself, and some ha\ e said that the debates 
are often more intelligently conducted I Old Oxford men will not 
have taken too seriously a reeent resolution not to fight for King 
and Country thej antiapate that mertJy clownish aigument 
will not oust genuine debate 

The Otford University rrm is the oldest institution of it* 
hind m the world The first OvTord book is dated 1468 (or 1478 ) , 
the Fress has been contiauotis since 1385, and the Dible section 
since 1675 Friniifig was earned on m the Shtldoman Theatre 
from 16^ to 17J3, and m the Clarendon FuiIJing until iSjo 
when It moved to its present fire premises. The type foundry 
IS the oldest in England, and its tipes are adaptable to neatly all 
languages The associated tumc of the Clarendon Fres* aites 
from *713 when, from the profits of Clarendon’* Ifitlory of tht 
Rehelhcn, new o(^s were erected The Press shares with Cam- 
bnrfge the ownership of the copynghl of the Revised \ cnion of 
the Bible. It also owns the Diclioiuiy of National Biography, 
and has been responsible for a long »uccessjon of rotable works 

The Oxford Marement wxs the name given to a movement 
which began at Oxford in *832, for rcfomiing life and worship 
wnthm the Church of l>ng(and At that time the Church in 
general was still m the state of lethargy into which it had fallen 
dunug the oghteerth century, and a rumlier of Oxford nen 
conceived the idea of ««ormg its vigoor and power An essential 
fiafure was the rertora'ion of tome tit tlic cereroonul of trerxh p 
tliat had fallen into disuse s oce ihc Ref wmatiofl, and ic wav 
maintr on this account that stnwig opposition was aroused. It 
was also eatltd the Tractarun 'Movement, iecause tii aumt wete 
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Sir Walter Scott : Woodstock (1652 ) Kaulicorth. 

Mrs Humphry Ward : Lady Connie, (Early 8o’s ) 

W, W Watts-DuntOQ * Aykan 
The University : 

“ Cuthbert Bede " (Edward Bradley) : The Adienturcs of Mr. Verdant 
Green, and sequel 
Max Beerbohm . Zuleika Dobson 
Desmond Coke Sandford of Merlon 
Hamilton Gibbs * Cheadte&Son 
Thomas Hughes • Tom Drosen at Oxford, 



GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

T he counues of Oxford and Gloucwtcr he back to-back, 
the latter stretching from north east to south wc»f, with 
. , Cotswold country within its broadest part In spite 
® ^“^^’^trcmejrrcguljritj'ofthecountyboundanes, the prominent 
I^ysical features fall into three well-defined areas , tn the east 
the uplands of the Cotswolds, which ascrage 700 feet and some- 
timea reach 1,000 feet abate sea-JeteJ From the picturesque 
K ^tne most of the streams that make the upper reaches of 
the Thames, whose source is at Thames Head, near Cirencester 
Secondly, the lower Setem valley, known as “the Vale,” or 
Bomehaes as the tale of Gloucester and the tale of BerlcJey, and, 
tmrdly, the histone Forest of Dean, which has preserv'ea much 
of^ onaent character. 

'Hie noble nier Seicm enters the county at Tewkesbury, 
n^icsjunction with the At on, \anously known as the W’orewtef- 
shire, Warwickshire, Stratford or Shakespeare’s Ason, to dis- 
bngtush it from the IJnslol At on that comes from Wlulure and 
entere the Severn at Avonmouth The third of tlic pnncipaJ 
nvers is the NVye, whose beautiful winding course separates 
Gloucester and Monmouth. 

No count) has a greater vwety of gcoJogicaJ formations More 
than three-quarters of the tana is under cultivation, of wtudi 
about one half is pcnnancDt pasture \\'hcat is tiie chief gram 
crop The climate is mild, and moisture in the vain induces 
rich pasturage for cattle tliat arr raised both for the toivn markets 
end for dairy purposes Gfooccsttislure butter and "double 
cheeses” are famous, while every farm has its apple and pear 
orchard for cider making The Cbtswold land has supported 
a nouble breed of sheep since the fifteenth century ; the success- 
ful raising of these led to the higlily prosperous derelopment of 
the wool trade Broadiloih became a product to which the vrhole 
of the west of Engbnd contnbutnl, and Stroud is sull its centre 
in Clouceslmhire 'Die forest district had b^ WTwted foe iron 
by the Ronans, arJ it became the most importart centre for the 
industry in tnglsnd, unul vl ipisctd by Sussex in the sixtcerih 
i TtvOff- The ihjwiiilnTrt' isf iasirr entwrsgi^ a ruAsffnftd 
shrpbuiMtng usdustf) Cb^ u produced in the Forest of Dean, 

4li 
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and sandstone, limestone, ironstone, clay, paper, glass and^ 
machiner)' are the chief manufactures. . , t 

The English settlement in Gloucestershire began after the battle 
of Dcorham, in 577, Vrhen the West Saxons took Cirencester, 
Gloucester and Hath, and penetrated the Severn valley. In the 
seventh century, the Mercians ruled there, but Wessex 
most again in the ninth century. The Danes never sucMcdM m 
making any settlements of importance. The people 
real resistance to the Norman inquest, and William of Malnics* 
bury, writing at the beginning of the tivclfth century, gives a 
glowing account of the county. 

" Tlio rale of Gloueester," lie sii>i. " U productive tliteuf''®^ “! 
corn and fruits, cither by the sole bounty of nature, or the indusiry 
art ; jou may ace the high road bedecked with fruit trees not plan 
by art, hut nathca of the soil. No county in England has 
richer \ineyards . . . here are innumerable towns, handsome enur 
and numberless villages.” 

At that time extensive lands were granted to the church, 
abbey of Cirencester held one-quarter of the whole 
The earls of Hereford and Gloucester were large wo 

the Berkeleys have held lands there from the time of the Domes y 

In the early middle ages the people supported the barons against 
the Crown. They were Yorkist in the Wars of the Roses, ana 
strongly Protestant in the religious struggles of the 
tury. The parliamentary cause was their choice in the Civil w • 
'Phe notable buildings of the Cotswolds stand as a remar 
tribute to the quality of the local stone, to the craftsmanship 
their builders, and to the dignity and worth of ' 

Most of the old market towns have fine churches, paid lor J 
the wool trade, and there are a great many small manor house 
peculiar charm. . •c-.nf 

The great cathedrals of Gloucester and Bristol, ' 1 ** 
abbey church at Tewkesbury and the fine Perpendici^r p 
at Cirencester are the prlncipd ecclesiastical buildings. Deer 
(near Tewkesbury) and Cleevc (near Cheltenham) retain 
stantial evidence of pre-Norman work; Lcchlade is ^ P®fV, 
example of Perpendicular style, and Fairford church, built a 
1500, possesses a series of the finest stained glass 

England. Remains of monastic foundations are scarce ; . 

Abbey(Wmchcombe)%vasfoimdedbyRichard,earIofCornw . 

1246, and fragments of the buildings have been carefully exaya • 
Berkeley Castle is the most famous ancient home still m 
and Badminton House the greatest mansion. Sudeley < 
(Winchcombe) dates from the fifteenth century, but the pres 
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house IS mainly Elizabethan Southam Delabere (Cheltenham) 
IS a fine timber and stone'built mansion of similar age There are 
several beautiful houses and parks near Cirencester and Stroud, 
and m south Gloucestershire 

Administkatiov — G loucester, the county town, was made a 
county of itself 111^.1483, as Bristol had been m 1373 , and both 
cities have retained the privilege There are 28 hundreds and 
353 civil parishes , Cheltenham and Tewkesbury are boroughs, 
and there are many small and anaent market towns, except in 
the Cotswolds, where there are 00 towns and few villages 
The boundanes arc most irregular in the north, where the 
southern hundreds of Worcester, Wanvick and Gloucester are 
80 confused that there is one piece of Worcestershire entirely 
surrounded by Gloucestershire, and a larger tract of the latter 
that 13 saved from a similar encifclemcnt by a mere comdor 
In 680, most of the county was in the diocese of Worcester 
The diocese of Gloucester was created in 1541, and a portion of it 
given to the new bishopric of Bnstol in 1897 
CoMMUVfCATrONs Important roads connect the chief town* 
and the adjoining counties At Cirencester the Roman roads, 
Fosse way and Idcnield way, run to the east, and Ermine street 
passes on to Gloucester 

The Great Western 1$ the railway from London, and the London 
Midland and Scottish railway also has a service from the 
midlands to Gloucester and Bristol The Severn tunnel, 4J 
miles long, is s notable engineering triumph, of 188S, complete 
after severe difficulties 

The Thames and the Severn are Imked by canal 
EARLDOvt The earls of Gloucester often, and the dukes of 
Gloucester always, have been membefs of the royal family 
Robert, a natur^ son of Henry I, and John, afterwards ling, 
were earls of Gloucester From 1218 the title was held by the 
de Qares, till the last of their line was killed at Bannockburn 
m 1314, and it then passed to several relatives by marriage til! 
*399 

The dukedom dates from 1385, when Edward III raised his 
young son Thomas of Woodstock to that honour It was held by 
Humphre>, son of Henry IV, a liberal patron of letters, whogiflcd 
his great Jibraiy to Oxford in 1447 , and theirafter, by a son of the 
monarch, sometimes an elder son, when it was linked with the 
duchy of Edinburgh George III’* nqihew, Willum Frederick 
(1776-1834), was the last duke of Gloucester until, in 1928, 
prince Henry, third son of his late was raised to the peer- 

jjgie hy thst Awvuwr llif Aya? ktgk/xsf ta /p//. 
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the lady Alice Montagu-Douglas-Scott, daughter of the late duke 
of Bucclcuch and Queensbeny, of a great Scottish house and also 
of the noble English family of Montagu of Boughton. 

Regiment. The Gloucestershire Regiment is the old 28th and 
6ist Foot. It fought under Marlborough in 1706, and in 1801, 
in the battle of Aleaandria, repulsed the Freech attack on both 
sides, in commemoration of which the men may wear the 
regimental badge on the front and back of their caps. The depot 
IS Hnstol. 

Coat of Arms of the Countt. A shield of three chevTons of 
the Clare carls of Gloucester, and above them ttvo fleeces represent- 
ing the woollen industry *, the three horseshoes arc from the old 
arms of the city of Gloucester and the Allen and Cripps families. 
Crest : Based upon that of the city, this consists of a demi-Iion, 
having a mural crown about its neck and its fore paw resting on 
a horseshoe. Motto.* Prortum semper— Mwzys onward. These 
arms were granted in 1935. 

Newspapers. The Gloucester Joutml dates from tyaa ! th* 
CUistn, Gloucestershire Eclu> (Cheltenham), Gloucestershire County 
Gazette (Durslcy), with the Stroud Journal and Stroud Nevs, 
are the chief papera of the county j but naturally the Bristol and 
South Wales newspapen overlap. 


Gxxhjcesteii ’ 

There are many old towns in England but few cities of which 
it can be said there never was a time known to us when they 'vMc 
not inhabited and playing an important role in national affairs. 
Gloucester is one sudi city ; an age-old gateway to the west, 
which the Britons named Cacr-Glovi — meaning the fair, or splen- 
did, city — and the Romans, Glcvuro, and the Suons, Gleancester. 
We pronounce it Gloster. Each in succession built vpan the 
foundation of the former, and the city was numbered among 
the great ones. From 1042, the king wore his CTown in 
Westminster at Easter, in Winchester at Whitsun and in Glou- 
cester at Christmas, a custom maintained alike by the last of the 
Saxon and the first of the Norman kings. Subsequently, the mo^ 
notable events iwere the council of 1085, when \ViUiam I had 
“ ve^ de^D consultation with his council about the land ; how 
it was occupied and fay what sort of men *’ — the origin of^the 
Domesday Survey; in 1327 the burial of the murdered Kmg 
Edward II, who^e tomb came to be venerated as a place of 
pilgrimage, and the offerings of the pilgrims made available for the 
beautifying of the church. In 1471, the refusal of aid to the Lan- 
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castrjan army compelled their retreat northwards, where they 
were touted by the Yorhsts , in idjj determined resistance to 
the royalist forces helped the pariiamentanans to consohdate the 
west against the Jung 

Gloucester was a town of merchants who handled the products 
of the Cotsuolds and the Forest of Dean, and the agricultural 
centre of an extensive area. These functions, with the addition 
of several smaller manufactures, are earned on to-day with the 
aid of the most modem and effective facihties The Gloucester 
Ship Canal, linking the ciQr with the estuary at Sharpness, has 
been very beneficial 

Places op Interest 

Tht CathedT<d : A church had been consecrated on this site 
four hundred years before Serio, the first Norman abbot of St 
Peter's at Gloucester, began to build, about 1089, the abbey church 
that has come down to us as one of the most venerable of our 
cathedrals All but the nave was completed about zjoo, then 
followed the abbey buildings around the cloisters, the nave 
was finished m 1 and the first central tower sixty years later, 
more than one disastrous fire having delayed the completion of 
the Norman periods All through the fourteenth century the 
transformation to the beautiful Decorated and Perpendicular 
e^lea was being earned into effect, the earliest attempts being 
made m the south transept , the cast window and the great 
cloister were added, and then, m the last century before the 
dissolution of the moiustenes, the present central tower and the 
I^ady chapel were built— ^us ending the second penod of four 
hundred years of noble effort, and for just such a third period 
the cathedral has stood as the inspiration of Cotswold folk. 

The approach from College Green reveals the beautiful south 
front, and m particular the porch, built about 1420 In the interior 
the massive ^gnity of the Nonnan nave is relieved by the vaulted 
roof, the choir, entered from the screen beneath the organ, is 
part of the fourteenth-century transformation to the wonderful 
Perpendicular building it is now The superb east wmdow com- 
memorates the barons and knights of the county who fought at 
Crecy and the siege of Calais (i34fi-7) The tombs of Osne, king 
of Meroa, and of Edward II are in the choir Behmd the reredos 
13 the late fifteenth-century Lady chi^, m all its dehcatc beau^ 
of fretted tracery, rising to one of the noblest Perpendicular roofs 
m England In the small transept hang the colours of the county 
regiment The great cloister, entered from the north aisle of the 
nave, built between 1350 and 1400, is described as one of the 
most beautiful in Europe , the magnificent vaulting of its roof is 
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among the earliest examples of fan-tracery The massive Norman 
crypt IS the oldest part of the abbey church, as the beautiful 
central lower is the newest (J45g)t and from the leaded roof of 
the tower is seen, as it were tn relief, the city, and mile upon mile 
of the vale of Gloucester and the protecting Cotswolds 

Churches . The Puritans, who mutilated the cathedrals in 
war, destroyed churches wholesale 'during the period of their 
temporary power Five old churches only have survived in 
Gloucester The oldest is St Maiy of Lode, and the Norman 
tower and beautiful chancel have escaped subsequent restoration 
The best is St Mary-de-Ciypt, founded about 1080, and 
later given to Llanthony Pnory The west door is Norman 
and the remamder substantial^ fifteenth and fifteenth century 
St Nicholas, built m the twelfth century as a chapel of the 
hospital of St Bartholomew, has a fine tow er and shortened spire , 
the south door has a sanctuary knocker of fourteenth century 
bronze Sl Michael’s was founded m the same century, but 
the fine Perpendicular tower is the only portion still standing 
St John the Baptist replaced a Saxon church in 1732, and is 
used by the city fathers on certain state occasions 

Monastic Remains : Near Blackfnars lane is part of the 
Dominican pnory founded in 1239 The Franciscan house stood 
near St Mary-de-Crypt, and was founded in the same century 
Fragments of St Osw^d's Priory remains, but as they have 
been put to secular uses very little can be seen Llanthony Pnoiy, 
to the south of the city, was removed from Welsh acquwitjxe- 
ness and rebuilt on the present site in 1136 Only the gateway 
has survived, although the foundations of the monastic buildings 
are traceable 

The chapel of St Kyneburgh, and the Carmelite pnory, have 
survived o^y in place names ’The hospital of St Bartholomew, 
dating from Henry 11 , was rebuilt in the eighteenth century a* 
corporation almshouses Two ancient chapels of hospitals arc 
standing m London road — St Margaret’s has a fine Decorated 
cast window, with outer walls made of Roman matenals and St 
Mary Magdalen contains some jntcrcstmg Norman work 

Historic Houses : The old streets of Northgate and tVestgate 
lEaiiXgtf* vuL StiiXbjgitA v?/tefc ui- the 

centre of the city, but the great cross which stood there iras 
demolished in 1751 Several fine frontages remain to show the 
residential importance of these streets, and leading off them at 
every angle are old alleyways that dearly have changed but httlc 

In the mam streets were the old inns; the Bell, the Bull and 
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the Ra\en and, most sotably, the New inn, erected in 1455 to 
accommodate the great inSuz of piJgnms to the cathedraf Robert 
Raikcs Jjved in the gabled half-timbered house m Southgate, 
wth Thomas Stock, he opened the first Sunday school, as we 
know them, and began that movement in England, in 1780 
The municipal and public buddings include a very fine public 
library and museum It is notable that the famous Three Choirs 
Fcativ’al has been held m the aty eveiy third jear since 17^4 
Another great triennial event is the Three Counties Agricultural 
Show, held on the old time ground at Oxlcaze. 


Around GLouosrER 

Gloucester occupies pracucally a central position The 
points of vantage within two orthm miles giving the best views 
of the aty and vale, the Cotswold bills, the wo^lands and the 
rolling downs are Maisemorc. Churchefown hill and Robinswood 
hill , one of the most wonderful views in England being that 
from the north road out of Birdlip, where, along a crest of the 
Cotswolds, nearly 1,000 feet above sea level a vast panorama 
stretches from the hlalvems to the Forest of Dean 

Of ancient manor houses, standing beside their churches in 
charming old villages, we may mention Bamwood, Brockworth 
and hlatsoQ At Ashleworth, on the bsnks of the ^Ym, above 
Gloucester, is a half-timbered manor, a church partly Saxon, with 
a great Efteenth-centuey tithe bam and court house Stonebench 
and Kewnham are good places for seeing the Severn tidal bore 
Cranham woods, near Birdlip, is a delightful study of Gloucester- 
slure woodland scenes, and Painsnu^, of an ancient township , 
Its interesting church} and hat mnrty-nine )ew trees, and old 
houses of grey stone shelter beneath steeply wooded hills About 
ten miles on the way to Oxford w Chedworth villa, near W ithing- 
ton, an exceptional example of a Bnlish*Roman villa, and Seven 
Springs, the source of the first Thames tributary, which leads us 
to menuon the lovely vall^t of Uic Chum tad the Colne nvers 
in those parts 


Nairn/ CtocccsTtRsr/ntE 

The Cotswolds divide the county into east and west, and on 
each side of the hills are many iDiertsting pbecs and scenes 
The market town of Stroud has been connected with the doth 
trade since the sixteenth century, and is noted for lU scarlet 
doth. Brewing and uw-miBuig are also earned on. 

Cirencester, sometimes pronounced Sisister, but not to, locally. 
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is an ancient to^^•n, known to the Romans as Coriniiim, on the 
ri\cr Clmm and the Thames-Sevem canal. Overlooking a 
spacious market-place stands the parish church of St. John, 
\^ith a loftj cmbattlemcnted tower, mainly Perpendicular with 
Early English and Decorated portions. An Early English gate\vay 
remains of the abbey founded by Henry I in 1177. 7''heCormium 
museum contains a collection of Roman antiquities found in the 
district. Cirencester Park is the seat of earl Bathurst, notable 
for a beautiful five-mile avenue of trees. Lord Bathurst’s fore- 
fathers experimented tvith a cross-breed of sheep which produced 
an animal excellent os mutton, but of less value as a wool giver, 
and this new breed had far-rcadung effects on the Cotswold wol 
trade. 

Bc>ond Cirencester lies the Oxfordslurc border; Fairford, 
\Mth Its beautiful church; Lcchlade and its mjstcrious weeping 
stone , quaint old Bibuiy, and the fine Cotswold town of North- 
leach, on Fosse-\vay The fifteenth-century church there is a 
magnificent roemonal of the wool masters. East of Fosse-way is 
tjpical downland, where may be found tlie grass of Parnassus and 
the wild lily-of-the-ii'alley ; the older road makes straight for 
Bourton-on-the-Watcr, the “ Venice of England,” and ^0 
anaent town of Stow-on-the-Wold, an important road junction 
on the top of a hill. Moreton-in-the-Marsb is four miles north, 
and separated by an " island ” of Worcestershire from Broadway 
and CWpping Campden, oft-quoted as they are. Broadway, un- 
happily is rather overdone with popularity. Both are picturesque, 
with a number of interesting buildings, and both were important 
wool tmvns Wnchcombe, another wool centre, has a fifteenth- 
century church. John of IVinchcombc removed to Berkshire wd, 
as Jack of Newbury, became the greatest clothier in England in 
the days of Henry ^ 11 , Clccve hill, to the south of the toivn. 
affords wonderful views of Cheltenham and the ^■alc of Gloucester. 

Cheltenham, in the sheltered i^ley of the Chell, owes ite f^m* 
as an inland health resort to the discovery of mmeral springs in 
1716. The residential town, modem in appearance, possesses a 
parish church of the fourteenth century, and is a notable scholastic 
centre. 

Nme miles away, at the junction of the Severn and the Avor^ 
stands ancient Tewkesbury, with its magnificent abbey and old 
timbered houses — the Nortonbuiy in John Halifax, Gentleman 
The monastery, founded, in noa, on the site of an eighth-eeptury 
religious house, flourished until the Reformation, wheri practically 

everythingwasdemohshedexcepttheabbey church, which remains 

one of the finest Norman buil^ngs in England ; the central towr, 
north porch and west front are perfect examples of that style- 
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The site of the battle nhich ended the Wars of the Roses (May 3rd, 
1471) 13 nearby South, lies Dcerfaurst with its perfect little 
Sa.Toa chapel adjoining the churchyard. 

The Forest of De.\n 

The royal forest, some twenty miles long and ten broad, 
stretches from about May Hitl, on the Gloucester-Ross road, to 
iheWjevallcy It is one of the oldest of mining districts ; Roman 
iron ore workings can stiU be traced (for ctample, the Devil’s 
Chapel), and the discovery of coal left disused mines and modem 
pits side by side, yet separated by two thousand years of man’s 
endeavour, which, happily, has scarcely marked the natural beauty 
of the place A wonderful variety of woodland scenery is combined 
with heights giving extensive views 'The sandy peat soil renders 
It most suitable for the growth of timber — the entire forest was 
practically denuded m the sineenth and seventeenth centuries 
for naval ship building Kearest the Severn is a Roman road, 
with Westbury's fine church and old court bouse, and Newnham, 
built on a hillside above the met Speech House, near Coleford, 
contains the court room where the verderers of the forest still hold 
their courts The chief offioal of the forest was the warden of 
the marches', who was also, normally, constable of tbe castle of 
St Bnavel Portions of that moated castle remain, in a magnificent 
position above the Wye From time immemonal all persons bom 
in the hundred of St. Bnavel, having worled 3 year and a day in a 
coal mine, become “ free miners," and may work coal in any part 
of the forest not previously occupied 

The Wje is one of our roost bnutifid rivers, finest in Radnor- 
shire, and in the lower reaches where it forms the county 
boundaries, and provides the best of rod salmon fishing In 
the lower reaches, at Syraond'a Yat, where the river flows 
through what is practically a gorge, England can show no more 
exquisite scenery 


South GLOOCESTEnsiiifiE 

In the undulating country south of Stroud, tbe county becomes 
a coastal strip of ten to fifteen miles, between \^^tshire and the 
rapidly widemng Severn estuary, as far as the Brutol Avon, 
where charmmg village greena and fine panSh churches continue 
the Cotswold tradition, in company with several notable houses, 
Berkeley Castle is said to be of Norman ongm, and to have been 
granted by Henry 11 to Robert Fitahardingc in U50 The 
massive buddings surround an rtregtilar court , the keep « built 
upon a mound, on top of which the warder kept watch, an office 
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anciently held by the family of Thorpe who, for that serMce, held 
their lands of the lords of Berkeley- Some of the principal rooms 
have for over seven hundred years been in use lor the purpose 
for which they were originally built, and the chapel is the oldest 
private chapel in England. There, £d\vard 11 was done to death, 
not with the conni\'ance of the then lord of Berkeley, who had 
been compelled to hand o\'er his castle, and retire to his manor 
of Bradley. The family is one of the most ancient of noble 
houses, tracing its descent from Hardingc, son of Sueno, king 
of Denmark, who came over with William the Conqueror; 
It has passed through twenty-eight generations to_ the present 
carl of Berkeley, and is a rare instance of a family *^>11 possessing 
their baronial residence. 

On the site of an aricient British camp stands Tcthuiy, the fine 
old market house and three annual fairs testament to its agriwl- 
tural interests. The church of St. Mary Magdalene replaced a 
l^otman cViurc^ pu^^cd 'down in 17 ^ 5 , the lower viimt 

remaining. The Elirabethan mansion of Westonbift belonw to a 
manor that has had many notable o^vncr 8 , from the time of Edward 
the Confessor ; for long the home of the ancient Cheshire family 
of Crew, it passed to the Holfords, and on the recent death of the 
last of that line, was converted into one of the largest of our 
girls’ public schools. 

Almondsbury hill overlooks the Severn, eight rniles no/^ of 
Bristol, where it winds through beautiful country with the distant 
mountains of Wales rising beyond. Badminton, oPC of the nobI«t 
houses in England, was founded by the Somcrsct*» 2 nd since the 
destruction of their seat at Raglan Castle, in Rfonmouthshw, 
during the Civil War, has been their principal residence.* Ihe 
great front is in the Palladian style, with wings of simpler desi^. 
The interior is splendid, with pictures and fumiturei 2 nd nota^i 
the Grinling Gibbons carving in the great dining*rooin. Ine 
park, nine miles in circumference, has many beautdul drives an 
fine woods. The handsome parish church within the park was 
restored by the duke of Beaufort in 1785 . The present, thetentn, - 
duke of Beaufort, married lady Mary Cambridge, niece of Queen 
Mary. 

Bristol 

The city and county of Bristol form one of the Rfcat towns of 
England and, commercially, tme of the oldest. When, in *373’ 
Edward III gave to the town the privileges of a I 

no other city except London held an equS honour. The founoa- 
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tion of the bishopric of Bristol m 1542 gave it the additional tide 
of a city Many have been the my^s and legends surrounding 
the earliest settlement on the banks of the Avon, but the first 
histone proof of its existence is about the year jooo, when coins 
were minted there, a fact sufikient to warrant the assumption 
that It was already a place aS wealth and consequence 
No resistance was offered to the Normans, and there soon 
arose the lofty keep of the castle — second only to London and 
Colchester — and the abbey church of the Augustinian monastery, 
founded by Robert Fitzhardinge, lord of Berkeley Casde Under 
our kings Henry IV, V and W the Bnstol merchants greatly 
extended their enterprise, and it is to the wealth and munificence 
of the citizens of the fifteenth century that the city owes its fine 
churches and histone buddings 
In the last quarter of that century numerous unsung n^editions 
set out from the port of Bristol in search of the "island of 
Brasylle," which was generatty believed to he somewhere west of 
Ireland Certainly from 1480 — twelve years before Columbus 
sailed^every year or two a squadron of little ships had soiled 
away, with the blessings of the local merchants On May loth, 
> 497 > Cabot and his sons sailed with Henry VJI a patent to 
se^ unknown tslands, and readiing North Amenca on June S4th 
Kuled along the coast to Florida, amving back m Bnstol on 
Auguat 6th Tliat was the discovery of the mainlofid of Amenea, 
although It IS now appreaated that the Icelanders had, tn still 
earlier times, made ei^ditions to the same place 
In the Civil War of the seventeenth century, the people aim* 
ported the parliament, and, though pnnee Rupert held out for 
more than a year, Fairfax and Cromwell relieved the city m the 
siege of 1645 The gradual decline of the cloth trade daring the 
Tudors was not balanced by other services until the opening up of 
the Amencan colonies, but the extent of that recovery was small 
compared with the subsequent export trade with Vn«, the slave 
trade, and the nch products of tbe West Indies Wth the 
abolition of slavery, and the loss of the Amencan colomes, Brutol, 
as a port, dechnM by one half Liverpool arose as the great 
port of the west coast, idthough, in 2838. the southern city was 
responsible for the first experiments in transatlantic steam* 
dnven ships TTie dock extensions of the nineteenth century, 
and of the Royal Edward dodi at Avonmouth in our own tune, 
give evidence of the vitahty of the anaent port which deals with 
over seven thousand ships a year, involving among a great variety 
of goods to per cent of our gram imports, 25 per cent of our 
tobacco, and, incidentally, five million bunches of bananas. It 
IS also a manufacturing cen^e, notably for tobacco, cocoa and 
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chocolate, printing and paper bags,^ aeroplanes, and many smaller 
trades. 

Places of Interest. 

The Cathedral: At the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
abbot Knowle decided upon the rebuilding of the Norman abbey 
church attached to his monastery, and his experiment is a very 
interesting one. Instead of building the side aisles of the nave 
at a much less height than the nave itself, he carried them to the 
full height of the church, and gave to the interior a sense of 
spacious beauty that is impressive in the extreme. The building 
shares with all churches connected with the family of Berkeley 
the peculiarity of having recesses in the aisle walls designed to 
receive effigies of members of that family. Only the choir and 
aisles were completed by abbot ICnowle, and from 1332 to 1450 
little work appears to have been done. In 1466, the central tower 
was rebuilt in the Perpendicular style, but, whether or no the 
nave survived the Reformation, it was taken dovm before the end 
of the sixteenth century. The abbey church, which became 
the cathedral on the dissolution of the monasteries and the foiinde- 
tion of a new bishopric by Henry VIII, was probably without 
its Norman nave. In 1877, the present nave was added In con- 
tinuation of Knonle'e design, tc^ether with the Lady chapel and 
considerable general renovations. In 1931, further reconditioning 
of the stonework ivas carried out, and Bristol cathedral is now a 
church worthy of the city and diocese. There are many memonals, 
and the chapter house has been described as one of the most 
perfect examples of a Norman hall or chamber, having been less 
mtered than those at either Durham or Gloucester. 

The fine abbey gateway is Norman, and the upper part of the 
building fifteenth century. Originally the chapel of Gaunts 
hospital, founded about 1225, St. Mark’s, or the lord mayor’s 
chapel, is the best Gothic building in the city. The monuments 
and the old oak ceiling are magnificent. 

Churches: St. Mary Redch’ff, one of the country’s most 
beautiful churches, was erected in the midcUe of the fifteenth 
century through the munificence of certain city merchants, 
twelve of whom arc commemorated in the monuments. Other 
memorials include those of admiral sir Wiliam Penn, father of 
the Quaker-founder of Pennsylvania, and in the churchyard the 
poet Chatterton is buried. Laige sums of money have b«n 
spent in recent years, enrfing in 1933 in the complete restoration 
of the great church. 

All Saints’ is mainly Decorated and Fcrpcndfcular, and is 
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notable for the Classical cupola, and the extraordinary manner 
in which the fabric of adjoining houses is embedded in the church 
walls. There is a fine statue to Edward Colston, one of the 
greatest benefactors to the dty. 

St. Stephen’s has one of the most elaborate Perpendicular 
towers in the west, erected about 1456-63. St. James’s was the 
chapel of the Benedictine priory, founded about 1130, by Robert, 
earl of Gloucester, a natural son of Henry I. OnJy a part was 
saved after the Dissolution, but the Norman pillars and arches 
of the nave have survived in all their simple dignity. St. John’s 
IS the only example of a city gate used to support a church tower. 
Temple church, founded by the Knights Templar, has a leaning 
tower, which has been “leaning,” certainly, since, 1568. St. 
Nicholas’ was built in the eighteenth century, but it has the honour 
still of ringing curfew every evening, perhaps in commemoration 
of a very much older building that formerly stood there. 

Ancient Houses: The public assistance committee’s offices 
occupy what is a perfect example of medieval architecture, built 
about 1400 as a private residence, and considerably altered m 
1613. 'The house has passed through many vicissitudes, but 
retains the best of its fine features. The Llandoger tawm 
occupies an Elizabethan building in King street. Red Lodge, 
built about 1590, as a private mansion, has many rich and beautiful 
fittings; in 1920 it was presented to the corporation, who are 
carefully preserving it. The Old Dutch House has been restored ; 
in the basement is one of the great vaulted sixteenth-century 
cellars for which the city was once famous. There were many 
of these vast cellars, and as they projected under the streets heavy 
transport was not allowed in the main roads until about 1820. 
Pepys remarks on dog sledges in use for transporting goods I 

C^nynge’s House, Reddiff street, still has the fifteenth cenwry 
hall of a once great mansion. TTie Theatre Royal is interesting ; 
having been built in 1766, it is one of the oldest theatres m 
Fngland- . 

Recently a large area around College Green has bem acquired 
for the erection of a new munidpal centre ; this will compare 
’ with the notable public buildings and galleries and commercial 
I" offices which adorn the city. The university of Bristol owes a 
f great debt to local generosity. Hie lofty tower at^ the top 
tuf Park street \V2S opened by King George V in I 925 » 
poei; denotes the dignity and completeness of the impor^ 
spent mity of the west. Clifton Cdlc^ is a notable public schMi. 
of the grea 1862, and spendidly equipped. The late field-marsna 

All pain iwas an old boy, of whom over 3,000 served in tn 
'nd '•“8 are named in the memorial rolls. 
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Bnstoi possesses several fine paries and its immediate surround 
mgs extend across the Avon Brandon hill afTor^ a prospect of 
the aty, while Ofaservatoty hill overlooks the Clifton Suspension 
bridge and the Gorge and the beautiful noods on the iwstem 
side to which we have made bnef reference m the county ot 
Somerset 


DISHES IVHICH MAY BE SAMPLED 
CotsxraM lamb Cotswold honey 

Potted hmpems Clvers 


BOOKS WHICH MAY BE READ 
R. D Blaekmore Cl^a I'aughan 

Mrs Craik John Hal fax Gntlemax (Tewkesbury early nineteenth 
century ) 

BeeeieDiU MyLadyhon (Lateeghfeentb cenfiuyirafinejs) 
Valentina Hawtrey InatinerlLom (Fourteenth century ) 

Sir Henir Newbolt Th* Taynums rciifton College ) 
Sttoleyneyman Chppin^t (Bmtol) 
htary Deane The Rote Sptmer \ 

Charles Marriott Loce tnih Honour |{Tbe CoUwoIos ) 

Comptoo MacketUK Guy md Pauhne } 
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T he small shire beyond the glorious nver V/ye, although 
for some purposes account^ a part of Wales, became 
an English county after an Act of 27 Henry VIII (1536) 
abolished the Welsh marches The act did not expressly separate 
Monmouth from Wales , only gradually did it come to be 
regarded as part of England, and one hundred and thirty jears 
passed before it %vas included m the Oxford Circuit by Charles II 
Part of the Welsh kingdom of Gwent, the country called 
Monmouth resisted, with rare periods of subnussion, all the 
Saxon kings of Wessex, Mercia and England m turn In the ninth 
and tenth centuries the Danes plundered the river vallejs—^n 
one occasion holding the bishop of Llandaff to ransom for £4®“ 
and according to the Welsh chroniclers, south Wales was filled 
TOth strife until after the Norman Conquest William the 
Conqueror granted large estates m the west to William Fitz- 
Osbom, earl of Hereford, who subdued the district, building a 
massue line of defences in the next twenty years, with numerous 
castles which continued to be mamtained so long as the Welsh 
were hostile The remains of twenty five Norman castles survive 
m this county alone In Domesday Book, Gwent is mcluded in 
Wales, except the distncts of Monmouth, Caerleon and Archer- 
field, which were accounted to Herefordshire, while others were 
similarly reckoned as part of Gloucestershire After the Norman 
settlement m the district it became part of the Welsh marches, 
whose lords warden were the supreme governors, and whose 
authority was not finally taken away for one hundred and fiftj^ 
three 3 ears after the passing of the act which set up the shire and 
made Monmouth the county town 
A variety of scene extends from the Wye, desenbed as having 
the finest nver scenery in Europe, to the populous mining town- 
ships in the west , from extensive marshlands on the coast, 
protected by embankments from the inundations of the sea, to 
fair, undulating districts enclosed by the hills of the north, which, 
as spurs of the Black mountauis, reach nearly 2 000 feet above sea 
level Several beautiful nvers flow to the Severn estuary — the 
Wje and Usk abounding in salmon, as do the Monnow, Ebbw 
and Rhymney with trout. The dimate is generally mild, the 
430 
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south enjo} sng the sea breezes of the Bnstol Channel and seldom 
seeing any snow Along twenty-one miles of the estuary the soil 
19 deep and loamy and well suited to the growth of trees The 
Usk t^lej IS a fertile, wheat growing distnet mth cxtensiTc 
hillside sheep farms In all seven-tenths of the land is under 
cultivation with a considerable acreage of orchards Coal-nunes 
and ironworks constitute an important industry in the upland 
valleys of the west Fire-clay is mined near the coal fields, and 
large steel and tube and tin plate works are established around 
Isewport 

Coal was worked in the time of Edward I, and then was 
neglected until the demands of the Industna! Revolution brought 
It back into production Irontrorks were established in X5$5, 
yet in 1740 there were only two furnaces m the county, and their 
annual output did not exceed nine hundred tons The industrial 
region is one, therefore, of modem growth 

Alany of the ancient buddings are N’onnan, with some Tudor 
manor houses and a number of fine pansh churches Aber- 
gavenny, Caldecot, Chepstow, Grosmouot, Newport, Raglan 
and Usk are Norman castles , the great abbey at Tintero and 
Elanthony pnory the monastic foundabons , and, of churches, 
Abergavenny and Usk belong to the Benedictine houses, while 
Chepstow, Newport and Monmouth possess several Norman 
examples The village of Caerleoa was one of the three great 
military centres of Roman Bntain, comparable only with York 
and Chester 

Among notable names we remember Wordsworth’s famous 
lines on the nver \V’ye, and that Tennyson wrote part of the 
of the King at Ocrieon; Jeremy IhjJor, chaplain to 
arcbbis^p Laud, and a forgotten scholar of the seraiteenth 
century, whose fine prose has not been auipossed m the English 
language, sought retreat in Wales during the Civil War Geotlrev 
of Monmouth (c 1100-54), died bishop of St. ilsaph; his 
works of IcgeatLiry history are highly important as literature, 
though of no historical rebability 

AramnsTB-tTiov Monmouth is the coun^ town and there 
are 6 hundreds and i6t avil panshes Abergavenny and Newport 
are boroughs, while some 12 urban distncts have each a populauon 
of more than 20,000 >>Ith only incfdcn til exceptions, the diocese 
of Lhndaff included the county from the sixth century Until the 
creation of the new diocese of Monmouth la xjlt. The cathedral 
is at Newport, 

Ck)W>iCM&vnQN 3 . The roads that follow the nvers arc placed 
m deauaiU scencty, anif in Ole wesC tie AgiVwayr Air es&s^f 
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confined to the river valleys. The G.W. and L.M.S. railways 
serve the county, and there are several canals. Ne^vport has 
become a large industrial port on the Bristol Channel. ' 

Earldom : In feudal times the district now kno\vn as the county 
was part of the great earldoms of Hereford and Gloucester. 
Henry (eldest son of John of Gaunt and Blanche of Lancaster), 
after^va^ds King Henry IV» married, firstly Mary Bohun, co- 
heiress of the carl of Hereford. Their son, Harry of Monmouth, 
succeeded to the throne as King Henry V in 1413. 

But the only title territorially associated with the county name 
is that of the inglorious prince Charles, a natural son of Charles II, 
raised to the dukedom of Monmouth in 1663 ; in that year he 
married the Scottish heiress, Anne Scott, countess of Buccleuch 
in her own right, and they were created duke and duchess of 
Buccleuch and Monmouth. In the agitation to exclude James, 
duke of York (afterwards James II) from the throne, Monmouth 
allowed himself to be led into the party of the malcon- 
tents. After the accession of James II he landed at Lyme 
Regis to raise rebellion that ended with defeat at Sedgemoof 
on July 6th, i685--nine days later he was executed in linden. 
He left two sons : James, earl of Dalkeith, ancestor of the dukes 
of Buccleuch, and Henry, earl of Deloralne, a title extinct in xSo;^ 
The Monmouth dukedom has ne\'er been revived, but the English 
honours of earl of Doncaster and baron Scott of Tyndale were 
restored to the family, and are held by the present duke of 
Buccleuch and Queensberty. 

Regiment. The Monmouthshire Regiment, consisting of three 
battalions, was established as part of the Territorial Army in 1907. 

County Badge. Having noarms.the deviceisusedoffourshiclds 
with their points to the centre ; one bears a ship with the deviw 
M.V., another an industrial factory, and the other two, female 
figures depicting agriculture and jusdee. 

Newspapers. The Mmmouthskire Beacon and Forest of Dean 
Gazette was established in 1837. The Chepstow Weekly^ Argiff 
(1892) is one of the South Wales “Weekly Argus” series. It 
should be noted that the If'eifern M<u 7 of Cardiff and the Western 
Daily Press of Bristol, mo important dailies, cover a great part of 
this group of counties. There is also the Abergavenny^ Chrontcle, 
dating irom 1871, which serves a large industrial district. 

^ Monmouth 

The small county town lies on the eastern boundary, practi^Iy 
enclosed by the Monnow and the Wye, and from the former nver 
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It ufccs Its name' The positjon tt one of natural beauty, as well as 
strategic importance; the Welsh named it Abcrmynwy, the 
Romans Slestium, and the Nonnans found a Saxon fortress upoo 
which to establish their new castle The shadowy early history of 
the town gives place to a connected story from Norman times, and 
Momnoudi Castle was held by the Crown during the turbulent 
state of the Welsh border which lasted for centimes, and is 
another story outside the scope of these notes Cromwejl stayed 
at Monmouth in 1648, and is said to have narrowly escaped 
assassination 

An offshoot of the cloth trade established itself in the manufac- 
ture of caps, and a suburb of the town is still known as Cappers- 
town , o&erwise it has remained on agncultuial and county 
centre without extensiiT industncs 

A’bfoile Baildtngi • A Norman gateway surmounts the old 
bridge with an imposing feudal air, it is not, la fact, one of the 
town gates, but only a toUgate, though obviously capable of 
defence llie Nelson museum owns the best collection of relics 
the great admiral m the world They were given to the town 
by the late Udy Llangattock. whose family also provided (he fine 
hall tn which they are kept The eighteeath-ceatury shire hall 
occupied the site of the old market bouse, and, faong it, u a 
monument to C S Rolls, a ton oflord and lady Llangattock, who 
lost his life at an aviation itieeung in Bournemouth m July. <910 
An intrepid pioneer of avutioo, fus name is linked with that of 
the great engineer Ro}Ce in the finest product of the age of the 
internal combustion engine A fcventeenth-ccntury builduig 
occupied by the army atands in the courtyard of Kfonmouth 
Castle, where Harry of Monmouth, afterwards Ifenry V, was 
bom on August 9, 1387 lo and around itgincourt-aquare frag- 
ments of the eld town still survive — the Ouem’* Head and the 
Robin Hood, 0000067*8 AVtodow, and the almshouses 
Churches f The Norman church of St. Thomas, Oyennonnow, 

IS the oldest budding in the town and lery mu^ restored. St. 
Mary’s is a modem addition to an ancient tower and spire. 

Its fine peal of bells are said to have been brought from Calais by 
Henry V St. Peter’s, Dutton, stands on the site of a sixth-century 
religious house, but it is known to have been a church from 1070, 
and possesses a complete list of incumbents beginning in 1257 


A»ouso MovMOcm 

The distnet is one of much charm, afibrdlng o;wmmmes 
for all kinds of sport; the ruturaliat will be tborou^ly bappv. 
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and the antiquarian and historian find his hands full. Kjim'n 
hill, t«o miles out, commands a fine series of vic^^^, and has a 
naval temple, cared for by the National Trust, erected in 1800 to 
commemorate the English admirals of that time. 

The Wye valley is the most beautiful place in the county, but 
its immediate approach is usually by roads on the Herefordshire 
and Gloucestershire banks, as far as the loop in the river above 
Tintem Par%'a. In this exquisite setting lies the famous Cistercian 
abbey, founded by de Clare, earl of Gloucester, in the year 1131. 
The existing buildings date from 1270 to 1300, a time of transi- 
tion from the Early ^glish to the Decorated style, of which they 
arc a perfect example. 'Die church is nearly intact, except for the 
roof, uith a remarkably fine west srindow and doonvay, but only 
fragments of the monastic buildings themselves remain. 

South\«rda a magnificent view of the river valley is obtained 
from the WyndcUff, a position comparable only wltli the better 
known Sjmond’s Yat. This road approaches the ancient market 
town of Cliepstow from the north, where the fatmus Norman 
castle nses majestically from a ledge above the riverside ; the 
town walls and gates are practically complete and in good preser- 
vation The pansh church sensed as part of the Benedictine prio^ 
and svas founded at the same time as the castle. The river is navi- 
gable, and its whole course between Monmouth and Chepstow 
forms the boundary with the Forest of Dean. Above Monmouth 
the tributary Monnow forms the boundary with Herefordshire, 
and it, too, is first approached from the adjoining county, 
between Garw’ay and Kentchurch. The castles of Grosmount, 
\Vhite and Sker^rith were the trilateral fortresses commanding a 
Norman outpost on the Welsh border. They are interesting 
remains of fortified strongholds that were not intended to be, 
and were not used as, residences. 

The principal town in the north is Abergavenny, occupying an 
outpost position on the old borders, where the outlying hills of 
the Black mountains rise to nearly 2,000 feet — Sugar Loan 
Blorenge and Skirrid. The Romans had a settlement there, and 
m the public park are fragments of the Norman stronghold of the 
Nevilles, The parish church belonged formerly to the 
dictine priory, founded about 1087, and notable for its two fine 
chantries and monuments. In the seventeenth century the toivn 
was noted for wig maldng, but it now comes ivithin the South 
Wales coalfield on the west, bfany visitors use it as a centre for 
the beautiful Usk valley, upon which river the to'vn stands where 
the Gavenny joins it. 

To the north Llanthony abbey, or priory, was only second to 
Tintem as a monastic house in the time o Henry I. From this 
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pnory the monks removed to Gloucester to avoid the unwelcome 
attentions of the Welsh, but the house was resettled in the next 
reign The substantial ruins include the pnor's lodging, now part 
of the Abbey hotel The interesting little pansh church dates from 
the same penod 

Usk js the site of a Roman settlMuent , the de Clares, earls of 
Gloucester, held the castle in the thirteenth century, founding also 
the Benedictine nunnery, of which the church has survived The 
castle was for long an important defensive position, and it has 
been claimed that Edward IV and Richard III were bom there 
Excellent fishing is to be had in the nver near here 
A few mites to the north stand the impressive rums of another 
castle, Raglan, famous m the days of Heniy V, and subsequently 
as the great house of the earls of Worcester, who migrated to 
Badminton in Gloucestershire King Charles was a fugitive guest 
after the defeat at Naseby, and after a ten^week siege the castle 
was partly demolished by Cromwell 
Ten miles to the west begin the industnaJ centres of Pontjpool, 
AbertilJery and Ebbw Vale, where the coalfields produce notably 
6ne industrul coal, and the iron and tinplate works are famous 


Newport 

Neivport is the eommeraal centre of Monmouthshire and the 
largest town In early times it was one of a chain of border 
fortresses Merchant guilds and market privileges were granted 
to the town, and in 1624 it was incorporated The “ new port ’* 
was so named about rioo to distinguish it from anaent Caerleon 
The South Wales coalfield began m modem growth , in the 
present century large extensions have been made to the docks 
Shipping IS very largely m coal and iron , shipbuilding, foundries 
and other industries are locally strong 
Notable BaSdings : The castle dates from early Norman tunes, 
and was finally reduced to rums in Uie Cml War Newport 
badge, opened m iqzy, is the successor of many since the Romans 
forded the Usk at that point. Wooden bridges are known to have 
been used from the eleventh century to the year iSoo, when the 
first stone badge was erected The steel transporter badge, 
opened in 1906, isafineengmeenngfeat — there arc only four such 
badges in the world — earned out to give complete freedom of 
navigation on the nver, whidi is deep and broad, and has the 
greatest nse and fall of any in Britain 
CAtircAer r The cathedral church of St Woolos, on Stow hill, 
was ibuno’ea’ (ss t&e pansA cAurcA/10 5^0 , one of tfie efiapefs 13 
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Anglo-Saxon, the rest Norman, of which it is a good example. 
A new diocese of Monmouth was established in 1921. The ten 
parish churches were all built in the last century. 

Parkt : Ne\vport possesses seveni! fine parks, notably Tredegar 
and Belle Vue, and "little Switzerland,” Altcryn, from whence 
the hdls arc seen descending to the Bristol Channel. 


Around Newport 

The parks near the town rc\'cal the very pleasant country in 
which it lies. Throughout Its course the Usk valley is extremely 
attractive, while the two main roads, to Chepstow and Monmouth, 
command a fine expanse of undulating country. The shore is low- 
lymg, and drainage and sea embankments have been maintained 
from Roman times, for great floods formerly swept away much 
Naluable property, notably in the fifth, eleventh and seventeenth 
centuries. The heights of some of these floods are marked 
upon the churches, which, ftom'theit size, once served a more 
populous district than now. 

Caerleon, the capital of Wales in the days of the Romans, and 
one of the traditional, capitals of King Arthur, is famous for its 
Roman and British associations. Tlie Romans named it Isca 
Silurum; many fine remaiiw of their city have recently beeti 
excavated, and its legends are preserved in Tennyson’s Idylls of 
the King. 


DISHES WHICH MAY BE SAMPLED 
Salmon. Trout 

Treacle posset Whinbemea 


BOOK WHICH MAY BE READ 
Ernest Rhys: The Man at Odds. (Mid-eighteenth century.) 
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I N the seventh «ntury the West Saxons were busily pushing 
their way up the Severn \aHey, where they succeeded for 
a time in publishing a territory between Wales and Afercia 
But, as a detached tnbal unit, far from their own people, they 
were bound early to be absorbed into the kingdom of Alercia 
In that century the diocese of Hereford was founded In the eighth 
century King Offa, of Afercia, extended his borders to the nver 
Wye, and traces of Offa's-dyke arc visihle at Aloorhampton and 
Kington In the next cennity the Danes moved up the Severn, 
mardiing westward from the Malvern bUs, and to the siege of 
>Vrgmofe H«CiIify between English and Welsh brought about 
incessant border v'arfare w-itfam what is now the sbre, and the 
most rigorous penaltm didoot keep the combatants apart Harold, 
in the eleventh century, ordered that any Welshman caught tree* 
passing beyond (he bordershoutd lose bs right hand An indepen* 
dent sbenn tvas appointed to Hereford from the reign of Edu-ard 
the Confessor, and there the shire court met The sbre probably 
originated in the time of Athelstan It is mentioned m the 
Anglo-Saxon ChromeU m the year 1051, but the boundanes were 
unsettled when the Domesday SurvQ^ was made, and they con* 
ttnued undefined dunng the 400 y«rs of the Welsh marchp 
After the Norman Conquest the county was granted to William 
FitzOsborn, earl of Hereford, but it was two years before be sub- 
jugated It, and Richard I actually built the fint Norman castle on 
English soil in the county Many of W’ycliffe's followers found 
refuge in Deerfold forest, and sir John Oldcastle, shenfT m 1406, 
was bmself one of the leaders of the Lollards In the W'ara of the 
Roses the county supported the Yorkists, led by the Mortimer 
influence— their castle was at Wigmore, where the battle of Mor- 
timer’s Cross was fought in 1461 In 1536 the W'efsh marches 
ceased to be, and county boundanp were feed. "During the Cml 
War the people were royalist and anti-Puritan, and the castles of 
Hereford, Goodrich and Ledbury all endured sieges 
In a county ahvays esteemed foe its agricultural worth, and the 
wool trade that be^n to flourish soon after the Conquest, the 
impoienshment of the towns In the tune of the Tudor* is clearly 
traceable to the migration of the wool trade north, and to changes 
4*7 
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m Its structure Several ordinances of Elizabeth aimed at the 
encouragement of local industry Hereford %vas declared free 
from the jurisdiction of the council of Wales in 1606, but the 
powers of the lords marchers were not finally abrogated until the 
reign of William and Mary 

Agriculture now holds the field in what is one of the least densely 
peopled parts of England, though there is a small iron industry 
heritage from Roman times, and a manxifacture of agricultural 
implements m the chief towns Ledbury possesses considerable 
limestone quarries. The Hereford cattle, of a bright-red hue, 
stalwart and healthy beasts, make excellent beef, if they are not 
gL>od milkers, and Ross sheep arc as lamous for the quality of their 
meat as for the excellent texture of their wool The climate 
IS remarkably equable, with prevailing westerly wmds and a mean 
average temperature of about 49 degrees The soil is chiefly 
marl and clay — in the south a light, sandy loam. More than 
four fifths 13 under cultivation, two-thirds being permanent 
pasture Pear and apple orchards rank next to those of Devon 
shire and one year out of five the apple crops are enormous An 
acre produces twelve hogsheads of cider as a rule, but twenty 
hogsheads have been known in a bumper year Cider is the staple 
beverage, and important as a trade, although bops also contri- 
bute a substantial slure 

The river Wye, the “Rhineland " 0/ England, threadsitssinuous 
course right across the nearly arcular county, in company with 
the laigg. Arrow and the Fromc, the Monnow, and the Dorc, 
which traverses the Golden Valley Hie Teme is a tnbutary of 
the Sevexn Herefordshire is fairly level m the centre » heights of 
500 to 800 feet separate the valleys, while the Malvern hdls nse 
on the eastern boundary and the Black mountains in the south- 
west Ash, oak and larch clothe the hill sides and crests, and the 
precipitous banks of the streams give to the district its specially 
beautiful features Themcrfishingisofthebest, salmonfisbng 
in the Wye is carefully preserved, but the other streams abound m 
trout and grayling 

The antiquities to be found in a marcher county arc efueflj 
castles, with the addmon of a few churches erected by 'voo' 
merchants Richards Castle and Wigmorc are in the north • 
Wilton and Goodrich on the Wye, Pembridge (Leominster}, 
Enjzs KrruW, Kii'pcck and Z^gtown m the Mbtmow 
togetherwith Hereford, Clifford, Weoblty, Donnington (Ledbuty} 
and Caldicot castles were all Nonnan strongholds Of the later 
domestic architecture the half timbered style of the sixteenth ana 
seventeenth centuncs is common in the west midlands Orlcton 
Manor (Leominster) is one of the finest of ^ese bouses, and Treago 
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(Ross) a /ortjfied mansion little altered since the thirteenth cen- 
tury Rudhall, Sufton Court (betneen Hereford and Ross) and 
portions of Hampton Court belong to the fifteenth century Holme 
Lacey is a bcauti/uf serentcenth-century mansion Hereford 
cathedral is the first of the ecclesiastical buddings Ledbury, 
Leominster and Ross possess fine churches , Kilpeck is a re- 
markable example of Norman work, and Peterchurch, in the 
Golden Vallq', and Moccas, on the Wye, belong to the same 
penod Abbey Dore is a beautiful Early English church Madley 
represents the,Decorated penod, and Weobley, most notable of a 
mixture of styles which, in several parts of the nudlands, form so 
attractne a contrast 

There IS aconsiderable list of notablenames Mortimer, Chiford, 
Scudamore [sir James Scudamore was the original Scudamore of 
Spenser's Faene Quetne], Stanhope, were great families Richard 
Whittington, lord mayor of London, is supposed to hase been 
bom at Sellers Hope in the nuddle of the fourteenth century 
Richard Hakluyt, the geographer, belonged to a family long 
established at Yateon, near Ross The Ehaabethan poet, John 
Davies, of Hereford, took tus name from his birthplace Nell 
Gwynne is said to have been bom m Pipe Well lane, Hereford 
Pope has made famous John Kyrie, the Man of Ross David 
Gamck tvas bom at the Angel inn la Hereford Sarah Siddoas 
passed her early life m the county, and her brother, Stephen 
Kemble, was bom at Ross Elizabrtk Barrett Browning lived at 
Hope End, near Ledbury, m her early daya, and at Ledbury John 
Masefield was bom The fortunes of the new cotton trade enabled 
the Arkwrights to acquire Haiuptoa Court and the manor of 
Leomuister 

The county takes its name from the pnnapal tovm, originally 
spelt Henfordd, meaning “ the old way,” having been a ford of 
the army and a frontier post from the oriiest times 

AD^^N^STR.WIov Hereford is the county town, t,cominster, a 
municipal borough, and Bromyard, Kington, Ledbury and Ross, 
the pnncrpal urban distncts There arc iz hundreds and 260 
civil panshea. The county is almost entirely in the bishopnc of 
Hereford, but several sm^l parts are detached into adjoining 
dioceses 

CoitMUNiCATioNS From Hereford roads radiate at every point 
to traverse beautiful scenery, pamculsrly north and 5<«ith No 
rivers are commercially navigable within the county, and the 
canals have fallen into disuse The Great Western is the principal 
railway, the L M S having a joint service on certain sections. 
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Eajldom. William FitzOsbom, who had “ 

the company of William the Conq^r, am “"te 

ford in 1067, and remained chiefly employed m *^“”5 “ 
bordera against the Welsh. The tltlc.bpsed ■” 
attainder of his son in 1075, when it WM ,[,5 

Gloucester, a powerful supporter of Ae j j 

troublous reign of King Stephen. Hei^ f 'iSfed Ms 

to the earldom by marriage in 1199, and d „ married 

family until 1373 - 1 “ '397 ““ayi a?"™'''® Jl'S’whiXntle 
the Bohun heiress, and was crated duke of yi mated 

merged tvlth the Crown on hw a“'aa“"k. S ”"1 tonlmt 
Walter Deveteui, tenth baron Ferrets, of " the 

of the Bohuns, viscount Herford ,n 1530, ^d •'i| ; 

famous earl of Esses, was bom m ““"ft “mier 

the title has been held by a Devereux, and the holder is tne p 
viscount of England. . 

RmiMENI. The tst Battalion "'"f"'*'’’,';' f^f’Se Ughi 
torial Army, forms part of corps of the King P 

CoUOTY Baooe. Having no arnw of ■» “""'S f of'tK. 
Hereford is used ; namely, a shidd 11 "''; England, 


Andrew’s crosses, and an inner shield witntnree 1.0,,. . . 

commemoraUng the siege of the royalist city by the Scotsm w 

NEWsnanms. .The Here/wd 


Newsfapehs. The ffere/orif Tinwr inco^ratra 1 f„t 
Jotsmal, which dates from 1713 J ^ gra<» established in 

Prttt was started in 1934- The Ross Gazette ■ivas 
1867, the Leominster Neas in x88o. 


Cmr OF Hereford 'jKal'from 

The dty, which commands a fine country of hUl ^ 
the banks of one of England’s lovdi«t nvers. the ^ 
a pleasant and interesting pla«. Its 

to its position on the Welsh border. It no uy. made the 

the greatest castle in England next to Wm^ strong hand 

seat of a bishopric as far back as the ye« 672.-^ the 

of the Normans encouraged the growth of thriving 

middle ages markets and fairs, a J^tinued to be 

trade in wool and leather were acquired. It has conun 
an important agricultural centre. 

Elaces of Interest. * . reveals a noble 

\rht Calhidrd ; The view from the j by a" b»““' 

bXldirri in a variety of architectural styles, etowned oy 
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fully a Decorated central tower as any m England, and a very fine 
north porch in the Perperulicolar style The cathedral was built 
between 1079 and 1150, on the site of an earlier one, and ivas 
altered and added to m the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
tvifh subsequent restorations 

The Norman work is seen mostly inside, particularly the fine 
nave and font The thnnes of King Ethelbcrt and St Thomas 
de Cantelupe, visited by countless pilgrims m past tunes and the 
tombs and memorials, add nehness to the interior The Lady 
chapel includes the beautiful Audrey chantiy, and beneath it is 
the only crypt m England of the Early English penod King 
Stephen’s t^air, in which the monueh sat nhen attending the 
cathedral in 1142 is reputed to be the oldest chair in the kin^om 
The famous map of the world, made about the year 1313, is unique 
and the chained library of 1,440 books is a wonderful possession. 
Several of Carton’s earkest printed books are among the treasures 

'Hie cloisters, the college of the vicars' choral and, not least, 
the charming herb garden are well worth seeing St. Peter’s 
(the oldest) and AH Saints’ are interesting thurdies, the latter 
also having t chained library and some fine carving The bent 
spire is uid to have been due to an earthquake m the early 
seventeenth century 

NctaiU Buildingt Very little remams of the great castle the 
site of which IS preserved at Castle Green, a public garden 
The Old House Ue hall of the Butdiers' guild, built m i6ai, 
ta a fine piece of domestic architecture, attnbuted to John Abel, 
the lungs carpenter, it now hu local penod furniture and is 
open daily Im shire hall and town hall almost face one another 
across the principal street, and before the former stands the War 
Memonal The plate and anaent charters of the aty may be seen 
on application at the town hall 

Booth Hall hotel, with its banqueting haU, is the oldest of several 
delightib] inns. David Garnck was &rn at the Raven inn, now 
the Angel, m 171^ , after hi4 great success m Ruhard III, he 
became the propnetor of Drury Lane theatre He enjoyed the 
friendship of many of the most distinguished Englishmen of his 
day and at his dea^ (1779) buried at the foot of Shakespeare’s 
statue in ^VestnunsCer Abbey 

Little remains of the Blackfnars monastery in WJderoarsh 
street, which Edward II and the Black Prmce visited but the 
fine stone preaching cross After the Dissolution the lands passed 
to sir Thomas Comngsb), of Hampton Court, who converted 
the buildings into almshouses 

The IVhite Cross, of the seienteentb century, was the limit 
ol approach to the city dunng the plague, for the country 
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people who brought their produce to market. The alident stone 
bridge over the Wye was at one time the only bridge m the thirty- 
five miles between the border towns of Hay and Ross. 


Around Hereford 

The riverside walks are extremely pleasant, extending for 
several miles on either bank. Belmont Abbey is interesting as 
a good example of the work of Pugin (1812-52), the architect of 
many Gothic buildings, and the designer, under Barry, of the 
detail work of the houses of parliament. On the way to Leominster 
the fine mansion of Hampton Court, now the seat of viscount 
Hereford, has a connection with I^ncashire, for it was the 
residence of -the Arkwrights from 1808 until recently, of whom 
sir Richard (1732-92) invented the spinning jenny. Henry IV 
began to build the house when he tvas carl of Hereford, and sub- 
sequently gave It to sir Rowland Lcnthall, who distinguished 
hiiasfif &e Agtitcoun To thesouth'east, Udmel^cyh a. aotahlt 
seventeenth-century house, with beautiful carving by Grinling 
Gibbons, formerly the seat of the Scudamores, and then of the 
Stanhopes, earls of Chesterfield. ' 

Turning, first, to the upper reaches of the Wye, the pretty 
village of Credcnhill, the site of an ancient British camp, and 
nearby, Magna Castra, a Roman town, should be mentioned. 
Bnnsop Court is a fine fourteenth-century moated manor house, 
although restored. 

A picturesque duster of half-limbered houses can be seen at 
Mansel Lacy, and Just beyond, Weoblcy, which of all Hereford- 
shire half-timbered villages is perhaps the loveliest. In the nver 
valley. Bridge Sellers is the crossing place of 0ffa‘8-d>ke, and 
Monnington the traditional burial-place of Owen Glendower 
(t3S^J4t6); the Welsh rebel dalmed descent from the andmt 
Welsh princes, fought for Richard II against the Scots in ijSy* 
and entered the service of Henry of Lancaster, afterst’ards Henry 
IV. Then he championed Welsh independence, and spent 
the rest of his life in opposing the English, with no success. 
Edmund Mortimer, carl of March (afterwards Edward IV), 
married a daughter of Glendower, and his sister was the wife 01 
Harrj’ Hotspur, whose death on the field of Shrewsbury 1* 
described in Shakespeare's King Henry IV. 

Near the border town of Hay stand the ruins of CGfTord Castle, 
the home of Joan de Clifford, Henry H’s ” Fair Rosamund,” of 
whom w e read at Woodstock, in Oxford, w hose son lived to witness 
the signing of Magna Cana, and to help found Salisbury 
cathedi^, and set cral monastic houses in Wiltsliire and Somerset. 
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The Golden Vallej is appro^«i from St Devereux, mne 
miles south-vsest of Hereford, near Kilpcci, famous for its 
Nminan church and nchlf decorated doonray, and castle rums , 
also at Ewyas Harold, vrhere the Va! d Or proper begins There, 
too, IS the church of Abbey X>ore, the sole remaining abbey church 
of Cisteraan foundation still conducting religious services 

The railway from Pontnlas to ffay mabes the whole length of 
the valley easily accessible Hay is an unchanged old town, to 
whose market the farmers’ wives still tide on horseback There is 
a border castle, partly Norman and partly Tudor, and the church 
has a fortified tower Further south west nses the stem line of the 
Slack mountains, wth Lord Hereford a Knob (2,253 fret) looking 
down upon the hill side villages of Llanveynoc and Lon^own 


Boss 

The Wye covers a great distance in its journey of horseshoe 
bends to Boss thirteen miles by road from Hertford-— and boating 
there is enjoyed amid a fairyt^d of beauty In a town of some 
antiquity a notable building is the stone market house, built by 
John Kyrle, the ” Man of JUws,'’ in the time of Charles IJ, in the 
shadow of which Thursday m^et day has been kept since the 
time of K^g Stephen Pope’s lines commemorate John Kyrle a 
benefactions to the poor and tus public spirit His Elizabethan 
timbered house has been converted into two shops, and in the 
CTtden of one of them is the quaint tummer'house, where Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge ivrote his Ode to the Man of Hots 

ITie church of St Mary is conspicuous for its graceful spire, 
some fine medieval glass in the east window, John KjtIc’s tomb 
and the war memorial chapel The two elm trees in the north 
aisle are a remarkable survivnl , although they are dead, a trained 
creeper gives a most natural effect , tie adjoining prospect 15 
very charming, overlooking the Samom horseshoe bend in the 
Wye, and the rums of ^Vilton Castle Near the old border 
stronghold of the earls of Wilton is a beautiful fifteenth century 
bridge over the river, and a bttle below it on anuent cross marks 
the site of a Roman ford 


Around Ross 

Goodrich Castle, since it came under national care, has been 
rescued from increasing dilapidation, and made to reveal its 
grandeur on a cliff side abow the Wjc There was almost 
certainly a castle upon the site before the Norman Conquest The 
existing keep is Norman, of about 1170, and the rest a rectang- 
ular building of the fourteenth oentury, vntb a tower at each 
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comer Many of the apartments can be traced, and m the little 
chapel the altar block w stiU in positton Goodrich ^\as held by 
the carls of Pembroke until the reign of Henry III, nhen the 
Talbots carls of Shrewsburj, entered into possession In the 
Civil \\ar It was the last castle in the county to hold out for 
the king and at the end of the war was dismantled 

The V^yc is joined by the Monnow at Monmouth, and the 
border of that county, as of the Forest of Dean, opens up a great 
covmtr), to which some reference has already been made The 
Hereford side of the Monnow valley includes some fine scenery , 
Ganiaj, with its cliurch of tlie Knights Templar, sn jnnting 
undulating country leading to Aconbury, and a wonderful 
panorama of the surroundings of the city of Hereford from 
the south 

North of Ross is a distnct of orchards and hop fields, the 
Mahern hills, and the rich vallw of the Frome Ledbury is the 
ancient market town, with a timbered market house of 1633 built 
by John Abel The church has a beautiful baptistiy and a 
detached tower A few miles to the north is Bosbury, 
of the Mercian bishop of Hereford, in the daj’s of King Offa 
It 13 the last resting place of Edna Ljall, whose novels attracted 
the older generation 

Brom>ard, m the Frome \allqr, has a notable Gothic church 
and a famous grammar school From there the river Lum 
presents a succession of scenes only second to the W>e Of 
district Leominster is the centre 


Leominster 

Leominster (pronounced Lemster) appeared early m the history 
of Mercia Merewald, son of Kmg Penda, founded a religious 
house here in 658, and this foundation, a ne^v one, iras 
tended m the time of Leofne, earl of hlercia at the Nonnan 
Conquest About 1123 it vvas granted by Henry I to his B®"®* 
dictine abbey of Reading, in Berkshire, and so it flourished till 
the Dissolution 

The town — written Leofminster in Domesday, and probably 
a translation of the Celtic Llan hem — that grew up as a frontier 
jpost tvas the scene of constant border warfare for more than 
Jthrec hundred years before the Norman Conquest, and subse- 
quently suffered attack on any dispute between the two nations 
*At the Dissbiution the manor of Leominster had a succession of 
owners utitj 1808, when it was purchased by the Arkwights of 
Hampton Court, from whom it has eventually passed to viscount 
Hereford 
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For five centuries from the thirteenth, the town was a centre 
of the wool trade, and m the sixteenth century had at least five 
merchant guilds Agriculture flounshes m the rich valleys of the 
disfnct, and it is to that great primary industry that I^minster 
now gives its chief attention 

The pnoiy church, or “ minster,” dates in part from the twelfth 
ccntuiy , the nave, added tn 1139 to serve as a parish church, 
has a fine Perpendicular west window The lovely windows m 
the early Decorated style m the south aisle belong to the fourteenth 
century addition The west doorway is Norman (restored), 
and a very fine example of its kind Venerable trees and }ews 
malte the churchyard very beautiful, and the monuments com- 
raemorate the grandparents of Mrs Siddons, and of her relations, 
the Kembles 

The wide and tree lined streets possess a large number of 
timbered houses The Grange House built by John Abel in 
1633, a cunous example of the Diaabethan style, was formerly 
the market house , in 1833 it was sold, re erected on its present 
site, and ts now a residence The almshouses m Bargates were 
built in 1736 and the public buildings generally belong to the 
last century The tow n ^ a particularly beautiful \Var IVlemonal, 
the work of a local sculptor 

AROVKO LEOVttNSTSt 

There arc a score of quiet and charming places within very easy 
reach , the valleys of t^e Z^gg and the Arrow are delightful , 
Eardisland, Pembndge and Weoblej, the prettiest of villages, 
Pembndge church has a detached belfry, and there, also, was a 
border castle, Orleton Manor, one of the finest of that stjle in 
the county , Eaton Hall, a farmhouse formerly a moated manor 
of the Hakluyt family, who were settled rn the county in the time 
of Edward I Aliddleton church is a fine Norman building, 
and fongsland a beautiful Decorated church Near the old oSi, 
at Mortimer’s Cross is a monument to the ” obstinate and bloody ’ 
battle fought between the forces of Edward Mortimer, earl of 
March (aftenrards Edwuid IV) of the house of lorlc, and Henry 
VI of the house of Liicaster A few miles north stand the rums 
of Wigmore, the castle of the Mortimers Picturesque Brampton 
Bryan touches the county boundary, where the hills begin to 
nse all round, to reach 1,000 feet on the beautiful Shropshire 
border. 
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DISHES \Yl!iai MAY BE SAMPLED 
Sslnon Trout 

'• Love in DiARuine" (Muilnl calf’* heart, loaitevl) 
C(Jcr*}]Lhub Wild Ikiti'c* 


BOOKS WHICH MAY BE READ 

rjorrnce Converse ; M7W. ^William LangJand, and the MiJvem 

Ihlh) 

Blanche Devereux ; Stiif of Mertia. (rifth to eleventh centuries.) 
Roland Home: The lucm of dt Montfott. 

Violet Jacob ; Alihan Thf Sheep St/ahri, (\V)e Vallej in 

Tnid*ninefecntli century.) 

John Ma«eficld : The U'lrutotsmtheDyeStrett. (A poem of Ledbury.) 
Kranas Brett Young : Far Foreit. ^Vorcester boracr.) 

Welsh Marches : 

Alice Cunninghame : The Lore Slory of GiraJJut. 

John rinnemore : TTie /Jrd A/m 0 / w/ ZHulr. /ClrilWar.) 

Maurice Hewlett : tfers Cantetbury TaUt. (Edward HI.) ‘ 

Sir Walter Scott : The BelrotheJ. (TNvelfth century.) 

Bf>-an W. Ward : The Forett rnnee. (Thirteenth century.) 



WORCESTERSHIRE 

T he best of tbis cbaming county lies in the rich and 
fertile V'alley of the river Severn, which enters from 
Bridgnorth, collects first the tributary Stour, then the 
T«ne from below the city of Worcester, and ShaLespezre’s Avon, 
to depart at the southern boundary town of Tewlesburj'. There 
are salmon and lampreys ia the Severn, and trout and grayling in 
the Tcme. 

The (Bstrict of the Severn is known as the vale of Worcester, 
and that of the Avon the vale of Evesham — one of the “ gardens 
of England," whose prolific orchar<& are a blaze of colour ia 
spring'time. On the soutb*«ast boundary appear the Cotstvolda, 
tnth Bredon hill as their most notable spur m the county. To 
the west the Malvern hills rise abruptly from the vale of Worcester 
to a height of neatly 1,400 feet ; tw Abberley hills continue at a 
lower level near Stoui|Mrt, and the Clent lulls, that would shut 
off the Black Country, seldom reach 1,000 feet. Of two ancient 
forests Wyre oa the Shropshire border has retained some of its 
characteristics, but of Malvern Chase, in the south, hardly any 
indication is left. 

The climate is equable ; fruit, vegetables an J hops, orchards and 
woodlands flourish ; wheat and oats are the chief grain crops, and 
a considerable acreage produces beans, rumips and potatoes. 
In all fire-sixths of Ibe land is culmated, of which more than half 
is permanent pasture. Within tch miles of Birmingham secs 
the beginning of the Black Country, the most actively industrial 
part of England. A large population is engaged in iJl forms of 
metal work. In coal'inining, and in the production of chemtcala 
and ^oss. Dudley ironwork, Kidderminster carpets, Redditch 
needles and fish-hooks, Worcester porcelain and gloves, Droit- 
wich brine, and other minor trades make up the actnities of the 
county. Some are of ancient origin ; Droitwich salt is mentioned 
in Domesday, and Dudley coal and iron in^ the thirteenth 
century; orcharrfr and cider were flourishing in tic sixteenth 
century, at the same time as doth manufacture and the fiuling 
wool trade. 

Worcester was among the Saxon settlements found in the Sevtm 
valley in the sixth century. From the estahlishment of a bishofMrk 
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there in 679, the city became the ecclesiastical and commercial 
centre, as well as the political, and the recognised military highway 
to mid-Wales. A charter of Alfred the Great refers to the burgh 
of Worcester, while the creation of the shire dates from the time 
when Mercia recovered from the Danish invasions. Although of 
strategic importance at a time of war with Wales, the county lay 
beyond the marches proper. The earliest and most important 
influence was that of the monastic foundations. According to 
Domesday Survey the church owned more than half the 
county, a circumstance inimical to the growth of a territorial 
aristocracy. While Dudley Castle was the sole residence of a 
feudal baron, Worcester, Pershore, Evesham and Fladbury, 
Great and Little Malvern, Westwood, Bordesley, Whistoncs, 
Cookhill, Dudley, Halesowen and Astlcy were all religious 
houses of note ; the first four dating from the eighth century, 
the fifth from the eleventh century, and the remainder from the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Political history is very largely 
that of the city of Worcester. The Wars of the Roses had affected 
th? county, and the Dissolution rather helped Its material pros- 
perity. In the Civil War it played a worthy part on the royalist 
side. 

Monastic remains include Worcester cathedral, the abbey 
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Admisktratios The afy of Woreester is the county to\Tn 
Dudley, Droitwich, Evesham, Kiddenmnster and Stourbridge are 
important boroughs, and there are some twelve large urban dis- 
tricts There are 5 hundreds and 227 avil parishes The countv 
IS mostly m the diocese of Worcester The boundaries are very 
irregular, due to the scattered manors of the anginal ecclesiastical 
owners, and detached portions are found m the adjoining counties 
of Hereford, Stafford, Warvnd>. and Gloucester 
Communications Worcester is an important road and railway 
(G W and L M S ) junction, the pnnapal highways north and 
south, and between England and Wales, passing through it 
Earldom Charles Somerset, a natural son of Henry Beaufort, 
duke of Somerset, was created earl of Worcester, m 1514, for his 
distinguished services m the taking of Terouenne and Toumay 
Henry, fifth earl, the gallant defender of Raglan Castle for King 
Charles I, was made marquis of Worcester m 1643 He was 
a remarkable inventor who, in his Note Book, printed m 1663 
described the power and appheauon of the steam-engine Henry, 
the third marquis, lord president of Wales and lord hntenant 
of north and south Wales, was the first duke of Beaufort He 
lived m retirement after the accession of William III, to whom 
he refused to take, the oath of allegiance The present duke 
of Badnunton, Gloucestershire, mamed in 1923 lady Mary 
Cambridge, a niece of Queen Maty 
Rtciment The Worcestershire Regiment, onguuily the 29th 
and 36th Foot, was raised in 1694 , in the campaigns of Marl- 
borough one battalion helped to win Ramillies (1706), and the 
other was involved m the disaster at Abnanra {1707) The regi- 
ment served against the Jacobites in the ’15 and ’43 rebellions 
The depot is at Worcester 

CotTvr? Badge. Havmg no amts, the dence is used of a pear- 
tree, from the arms of the aty of Worcester, said to commemorate 
the planting of a pear-tree in fruit in the middle of the cit) during 
one of Queen Elizabeth’s visits to Worcester. 

NeVi’Spapebs The Woreertershve AJvertuer dates from 1861, 

Its sub-title being “and Agricultural Gazette”; the Worcester 
Daily Toms was c$tahhshedia tSSo 'TbeUorcnlfrEvenir^A'etirt, 
Evesham Journal and FourShtres Advertiser, the Evesham Standard 
and TlVrf Altdland Obiercrr, and the KsddenitutsCer Shuttle and 
Woreestmhtre Mercury and Kiddenrmuter Tsmex, sene their 
vanous areas as indicated m the titles. 
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City of Worcester 

Ancient though the dty is, wc know nothing of a British or 
Roman town there, yet its position on the Severn indicates 
a probable fording-place of importance in the forest clearing. 
However, in the seventh century, monks from the great abb^ 
founded at ^Vhitby by the royal house of Northumbria 
reached the Severn, the limit of their progress in the west 
One of their meeting-places assumed the name of 'Wiogem- 
ceastre, which grew into an important religious house, and in 
680 the abbot of ^Vhitby appointed a monk, Bosch to be 
first bishop. A towm came into being, to whose citizens King Alfred 
gave the right to enclose with walls and gates ; these lasted from 
the ninth to the eighteenth century, and traces remain even now. 
Fortifications were necessary as a protection against the Danish 
and Irish pirates, who came by water to pillage the growing city, 
and the Welsh, whose depredations continued for centunw. 
In 959 bishop Oswald made the religious house into a^ 
Benedictine monastery, and obtained a charter granting m 
jurisdiction to the bishop over a large part of the county. By tn® 
time of the Domesday Survey Worcester was a place of impor* 
tance. 'Die Normans rebuilt the castle and garrisoned 
the sheriff began to dispute more vigorously the rights of the 
bishop. 

After much suffering in the anarchy of King Stephen’s reign> 
the importance of the town became fully established m the W**f“ 
wars of Henry II and Edward I, who, in 1278, witnessed in the 
cathedral the marriage of the Welsh prince Llevrellyn to Eleanw 
de Montfort. In the time of Henry IV, a French army* in 
of Chven Glendower, actually reached Worcester, which the king 
had some difiiculty in relieving. _ ^ , 

The Reformation deprived Worcester of two bishop^Hug^ 
Latimer and John Hooper were martyred in i5S5"b- 
ever, released the county from the ecclesiastical pnvile^ of the 
many abbeys and priories within its borders. Their j,P*?** 
to lay men, and the production of wool increased so rapidly tha , 
in the last half of the sixteenth century, it was the eWef trade 0 
the district, and Worcester the centre of it. Immense profits we 
earned, and more than eight thousand people employed in vari^ 
branches of the clothing trade. In 1574 Queen Elizabeth ® 
a charter to the guild of clotiuers, which still exists. The 
of the city procTrim a prosperity which lasted till *be ' ' 

Worcester saw the beginning (i642)'and the end (1651) or 
conflict ; four times it was t^eged by the parliamentary army . 
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for Its courageous defence it was called the Faithful City, and to the 
guildhall doorway the effigy of Cromwell was nailed by the ears 
The battle of 1651 was fought between Charles II and a Scottish 
anny, and Cromwell, who approached from Evesham with a 
much larger force The Scots were beaten back, Charles escaped 
(but only just) by the Sidbury gate, and the parlramentary army 
plundered the aiy Charles II reached France by the devotion 
of his fnends, to return nine years later, amid general acclamation 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the cloth trade 
passed from Worcester, and its agricultural interests had no 
supporting industry until 1761, when doctor John Wall introduced 
the fine china trade, which was followed by Worcester gloves and 
Worcester sauce An extensive trade m hops has been earned 
on for a long penod, about 30 000 pockets being sold in a season 
In late years, unhappily, a great deal of old Worcester has dis 
appeared, but much remains that is of interest 

PiACEs OP Interest 

Tht Cathedral} A severely plam dmrch rises from among the 
ivy-clad rums of a morusteiy on the eastern bank of the Severn 
Once inside, all is changed, when its richness and grandeur can 
be seen to perfection from the west end of the nave Bishop 
Oswald, canonised soon after his death in 99a, enlarged the monas- 
tety and its church of St Mary, and brought the miss onary 
church of St. Peter witlun one order Bishop Wulfstan, who 
retained his see after the Korman Conquest, designed a new 
cathedral, and the oypt—" a complex and beautiful temple ' — 
of the existing cathed^ dates from his time, about 10S4 Damage 
by fire rn the twelfth century led to rebuilding and extensions, but 
the most notable portions of the work of St Wulfstan’s time are 
the chapter house (1140). the passage cxinnectuig the prior’s house 
and the cloisters (including some Saxon pillars beheved to date 
from St, Oswald’s building), and two bays of the nave The Nor- 
man portions are foUowra by &rly English additions of the 
thirteen^ century, when Purbeck marble came into use ; the 
choir and Lady chapel , then the rebuilding of the nave through- 
out the fourteenth century Pnnee Arthur’s chantry represents 
the Perpendicular style, in 1504, The tower, the vaulting m the 
nave and the north porch belong to the end of the fourteenth 
century, when the doisters were rcbiult The Reformation, the 
dissolution of the monastery, Mid, worst of all, the wanton enmes 
of the Puritans, changed matCTaJIy the inner appearance of the 
great church In the eighteenth century began me restorations, 
completed on a large scale m the nineteenth century The rums 
of the Guesten Hall (the dinmg-room of the pnor’s bouse) give 
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the best indication of the scale upon tvhich the old monastery w-as 
built The refectory is now the cathedral school In addition to 
the finely carved choir stalls, the screens and rcredos, the monu- 
ments include the tombs of St Oswald and St Wulfstan, of King 
John and pnnee Arthur, eldest son of King Henry VII, to whose 
memory the beautiful chantry was erected in 1504, and to many 
bishops and notable men The libraries contain pages from a 
Saxon translation of the gospels of the eighth century, a charter of 
King Edgar, dated 964, early deeds and rare books and relics 

Old Churches : St Helen’s is the oldest, dating back to 6S0, 
and the curfew bell is still rung at eight o’clock evcrynight The 
church was built in the Early English style, rebuilt in about 1450, 
and restored in the last century St Andrew’s was built in the 
twelfth century, the present church being mainly of the fifteenth 
century The lofty and graceful spire appears in ev ciy view of the 
city St Alban’s is a small, late Norman church St John-in- 
Bcdwardine, one of the most atlracine of the city churches, is 
partly Norman and rtumly Perpendicular, including the fine tower 
St Nicholas’, designed by Thomas W«te, a native of Worcester 
and a pupil of Wren’s, in 1730, pwsesses ren)ams of the earliest 
ecclesiastical architecture The same architect was responsible 
for St Swithm’s, containing some fine carving, and All Saints', 
where is the only ongmal coined Bible (1603) m Worcester 

Notable Buildings i Edgar Tower, by which the cathedral is 
usually approached, dates from the early thirteenth century , 
formerly a tower of the old castle, it subsequently became the great 
entrance to the monastery 

Guildhall, in the Queen Anne style, was built m 1723 from the 
designs of Thomas ^Vhlte The city arms appears over the door- 
way, wth the motto Floreat semper Ftdebs Ctvttas — May the 
Faithful City e\er flourish — and the head of Cromwell nailed 
appropriately by the ears The assembly room is finely decorated 
m the style of the period, and the building contains some valuable 
portraits, a suit of armour used at the battle of Worcester, and 
other interesting mementoes 

The shire hall is an equally imposing city building, m the 
Ionic style, facing Foregate street,. 

Church House stands on the site of Trinity House, a hostel 
nf Grey/rjuus, she nJd IouIiIm^ were purchased and rebuilt 
m 1907 

JLashtt almshouses, although erected in 1912, are of architec- 
tural interest, being of bridt and stone mulhoned, with a half- 
timbered upper storey St Oswald s hospital was founded in 
990 and rebuilt in 1873, and Berfeeley’s hospital m 1692 
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0/ the fine old houses stjll Temamutg, none ts of greater interest 
•nan thehospjtalof St. WuIfstaii,no9]inoTmas the Commander} 
Foundcdm ioS5,ju$t outside St Petcr’4(Sjdbury)gate,ii2ppears 
to have been of substantial proportion in the middle ages In 
1524 the bouse %va3 dissolved, with the lesser monastenes and 
eventually came into the possession of Thomas Wvlde, clothier, 
of Worcester, in whose family it remained until the end of the 
last century The present owner generously admits Msitors 
The unusual name of Commandeiy is said to haw been coined 
in the time of Edward I, when a former soldier, who had fought 
in the, holy wars with the Kiughrs Templar, was appointed 
master, and for whom *' commander '* would at once appear an 
appropriate title 

TOihin the bounds of the old city, the timbered houses in 
Fnar street. New street and Lich street art worthy of note King 
Charles* House, New street, built in x$77, is where the king took 
refuge after his defeat Queen Dizab<th‘s House u the old 
Trinity House , from its balcony she is said to ha%‘e addressed the 
people 10 1574 It 18 open to visitors 

At least three of the lo^ industries are as well known u any m 
the land The IV’ofcester Rojwl Porcelain works were founded 
m 1571 by John Wall, a doctor of medicine and « clever artist 
whose reaearches produced the beautiful porcelain associated 11 ith 
Worcester TTie factory, open daily to the public, includre an 
interesting museum. Ine Worcester Cloten were incorporated 
in 1497, but It was m the succeeding centunea that gloves came 
into general user^-in the eighteenth century expansion 
s-ery npid, and it was then that John and \\^lham Dent and John 
Fownes established their names TTicse factories, aUo, can he 
inspected " Worcestershire Sauce ’* was established over a 
hundred years ago 


South \\ORci3TDt5mAz 

South of a line drawn through the aty, and parted by the river 
So’cm, he the vale of Evesham and the hlalvem bills oivr 
1,200 acres of wrhich are now behl by the National Trust for the 
public enjoyment From the Malvern range, which runs north 
and south for i^ut tune miles, apactous views extend across half 
a dozen couoties "the WofcestetsKcre JJeacon (t, 39 S feet) 1* the 
highest point ; its neighbour, the Jlenfordshire IJ«con, » one 
of the best speamens extant of ao tnoent Rnlish camp The 
Malvern towns he at the foot of the NVorceslershire Reacon. 
excellent health resorts m a dnr and exhihratmg climate Great 
Mali-em has a beautiful cruaforin church that belonged to the 
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eleventh-century priory ; it is mainly of the Perpendicular style 
with a Norman nave. Only the gateway remains of the old 
priory itself. Malvern School, founded in 1863, and modelled on 
Winchester, is the principal of a number of schools that make 
of this an important educational centre. 

Powick, a pretty village overlooking the valley and Worcester 
city, was the scene of battle in 1642 and 1651 during the Civil 
War. Kempsey, also charming, was the manor of the bishops of 
Worcester in the middle ages- The family of earl Beauchamp, of 
Madresfield Court, owned Hanley Castle in the middle ages, and 
both places lie to the west of the Severn, near the quiet old market 
town of Upton, which hgures in Fielding's Tom Jones. ‘There, 
too, IS Severn End, the ancient home of the La^imeres. 

To the east, m the Avon valley and the tributary Bow, were a 
number of important religious houses, founded in early Norman 
times, of which Pershore was one of the greatest. The abbey 
church of Holy Cross, with its fine tower and Early English 
choir, belonged to an abbey founded in 689. The Norman nave 
survived till the Dissolution, when it was destroyed. The town 
19 noted for its cattle and horse fairs, and for substantial markets 
in plums and vegetables. Besford church (nr. Pirton) is unique, 
with its blade and white, half-timbered tower. Croome and Pirton, 
belonging to the earl of Coventry, are in this district, and 
Strensham, where Samuel Butler was bom in i6i3. He wm a 
poet who performed the duties of lawycr-secretaw in various 
great households of that day ; a royalist at heart, he published 
a very bitter, but witty satire on Puritanism after the Restoration. 

The capital of the fertile valley of the Avon is Evesham, and 
from Its principal industry it claims to be one of Ae gardens of 
England. Certainly, in springtime the great orchards of plum* 
blossom, the space be ween the froit trees carpeted ivith daffodils 
and ivallflowers, are unrivalled in their beauty. This district also ^ 
produces some of the finest asparagus. Early in the eighth 
century a Benedictine monastery was established at this pleasant 
riverside spot, and grew to be an important abbey, the centre of 
a considerable township. The abbey gateimy is a fine piece of 
Norman work, while the beautiful bell tower is one of the latest 
genuine Perpendicular buildings, erected about 1530 as an ^ 
entrance to the monks’ cemetery. There are two old churches 
together, AU Saints’ having been the church of the toivnsf^ 

St. Lawrence that of the pilgrims. TTie former has a beaufifen 
chantry chapel dedicated to Clement Lichfield, last abbot of - 
Evesham ; and there is also a chantry chapel in St. Lawrences 
which is regarded as the greatest example of late Tudor architec- 
ture in this class. Evesham, as a town m great antiquity, possesses 
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a number of interesting ofd houses and monuments The •whole 
course of the Avon, navigable from Evesham to Tewkesbury, is 
very lonely, and, before the nver leaves the county, Bredoa full 
affords an opportunity for glonous views which, on a clear day, 
may extend nght across Gloucestershire to the borders of 
Somerset on one hand, and Shropshire on the other 

Within easy reach of Evesham are the pretty villages of 
Cropthornc and Fladbury, both with fine churches Norton and 
Harvmgton possess a number of blad: and trhite timbered cottages, 
and Bidford a fine old bridge, several anaent buildings and asso- 
ciations with Shakespeare, whose birthplace is only about ten 
miles away 

Eastwards, the county splits up into several bits and pieces 
which geographically would appear linked to the adjoining 
counties of Gloucester and Warwick, they surround several 
towns which we are told belong to Worcester Offenham i» 
said to have had a palace owned by King Ofla of Mercia, and 
the Littletons still show a very fine tithe bam, formerly belonging 
to Evesham Abbey To the north lies the low table-land known 
as the Lench hills, and containing the five Lench villages , Rous 
Lench church contains good Norman work. 

CoughtoQ Court, seat of sir Robert Throckmorton, baronet, 
the owner, also, of the Worcestershire manor of that name, is 
open to the public every first and third Wednesday (afternoons) 
f^rom April ist to October ist The principal feature is the 
fine central gatehouse, built at the end of the fifteenth century, 
two adjoining wings in the black and white half-timbered style, 
were covered with plaster m the late eighteenth century The 
rooms contain &e pictures and interesting appointments, and there 
is a beautiful Elizabethan staircase CougbtoQ came to the 
Throckmortoas by mamage in 1409; the eleventh, and present, 
baronet succeeded his grandfather in 1927 

North Worcestershirb 

Not far from the aty of Worcester are several favoimte pleasure 
resorts, of wtudi we may mention Kmghuford bridge, at the foot 
of the Ankerdine hill, on the nver Teme, and Holt Fleet, seven 
miles norih on the Sevem, m delightful scenery, and approachable 
by steamer from Worwster bndge Ombereley is a charrmng 
village of half-timbered houses, and the mansion is the seat of 
lord Sasdys 

Droitwich was known for its production of bnne in very early 
times, and its mineral spa is now a far famed health resort. 
/ncorpOraferf as a fown in 155^4, it fias two oiV cftccrcikei; 
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Andrew and St. Peter, and is the centre of an agricultural 
district. 

Westwood Park, seat of lord DoverdaJe, possesses an Eliza* 
bethan house arranged in a whimsical style. It was a square, 
four-storied gabled house vnth a detached tower at each comer, 
and a gatehouse, by which the house is still approached. To^va^ds 
the end of the seventeenth century it was enlarged by the addition 
of four tvings projecting from the comers. Although little now 
remains of Westwood forest, the park is still finely wooded. 

To the north-east, the industrid outskirts of the Black County 
soon come into view. Bromsgrove is modem, but with a Gothic 
church and famous grammar school ; Redditch is also a modem 
manufacturing town, but a Cistercian abbey flourished there in 
the middle ages. The suburbs of Birmingham extend for some 
nules into the county, and then comes another detached portion 
in the borough of Dudley, which is in the heart of the Black 
Country, surrounded by coal and iron. Its iron industry dates 
from very early times, and the town itself was in existence before 
the Norman Conquest. The ruins of the old castle form part of 
the public park. 

Stourbridge, once named Bedcote, has for long been an 
important centre of the glass industry ; it also products a veiy 
fine clay, which is made into firebricks. The secrets of the . 
glassmaking trade are said to have been brought over by Huguenot 
refugees from Lorraine in the nuddlc of die sixteenth century. 
The high ground which rises from the valley of the Stour at 
Kinver Edge overlooks the scenery of three counties and is 
interesting also as the site of a Roman camp. Beivdlcy is engaged 
in numerous small industries. 

Kidderminster was known at the time of Domesday Survey 
but, although an important town in the middle ages, was not i 
incorporated till 1636. It enjoyed a share in the flourishing cloth 
trade in the early fourteenth century, and its famed industry <« 
carpet-making was established in 1730. The fine parish church 
of All Saints, ivith its hanekome tower, is partly in the Early 
English style. TTierc are statues to two notable men bom in 
the town. Richard Baxter (1615-91) afterw’ards educated at 
Worcester, who held several local curacies in the Church of 
England, by 1641 had rejected that faith and become a Pres- 
byterian. Nineteen years later he removed to London as a 
supporter of the Restoration and accepted the appointment of a 
chaplaincy to Charles 11 , decliniog the bishopric of Ilereforo. 
The act of uniformity drove him from the Church of England and 
he became a preacher in meeting houses and a prolific wntcr, 
but The Saints' Everlasting Rest, which he composed during the 
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Civil "^Var, alone enjoys a pcrman«it place in religious literature 
Sir Rowland Hill (1795-1879) was a teacher who took an interest 
in sodal reform. In 1837 he published a pamphlet on post office 
administration, in which he advocated a penny postage In 1840 
that service was introduced and, shortly afterwards, Hill enter^ 
the general post office, of which he beame chief secretary. 

South and west, between Severn and Teroe, the county is once 
more clear of industry. Stourport is, it is true, a small manu- 
factunng town, but the neighbourhood includes some of the finest 
reaches of the Severn. Hartlebury Castle has been the palace of 
the bishops of Worcester for nearly a thousand years ; the 
principal part of the residence now in use was built about 1727. 

Within the fork of these rivets are two interesting examples of 
Norman churches at Asdey and Martley, and, midivay, Widey 
Park, formerly the county home of the earls of Dudley. In the 
upper reaches of the Teme, the old market town of Tenbury lies 
in a sheltered fertile valley, amidst hop-gardens and orchards and 
cornfields, and sharing the acenety of the Shropshire border. 


DISHES WHICH MAV BE SAhIPLED 


Stuffed hare 
Seed loaf 

Worcestershire uuce 
Cider 


Roast pork, tntb mint sauce 
Curd cneese-cakes 
Orchard fruit 
JerkuiD (plum wine) 


BOOKS AVTIICH MAY BE READ 
G. P. R. James : Fereit Deyt. (Robin Hood ) 

J. T. K. Tarpey : Idylh of the Ftlb. 

llarrison Ainsworth : Botcobfl. ) (Charles II and the 

Howard Pease : Of Mistress Eve. > Battle of 

Rafael Sabatini : The Tofem Ksaght, ) Worcester.) 
hirs. Henry Wood : TAe CAawmnEr, and sequel. 

Francis Brett Young ; “ Severn ” noveb of. 



WARWICKSHIRE 


A LTHOUGH the exact spot will remain in friendly 
dispute, there is no doubt that Wanvickshire contains 
the centre of England — and that interesting fact is the 
least of its attractions ^mden called the northern district the 
“ woodland,*’ and the southern a “ plain champain,” and, except 
where industry’ has intruded upon the ancient forest of Arden, 
we may still recognise the just title of “ leafy Warwicks ” among 
some of the finest woodlands in England. The river Avon, 
watering a rich valley from Rugby to Stratford, divides the 
county into ttvo unequal parts. *1116 greater area lies to the north- 
west, and there the river ralleys dram to the Trent; betwxen 
these valleys the land rises In gentle undulations. The highest 
hills, in the south-east, sometimes reaching 800 feet, include 
Edgehill, with Brahes and Shuckburgh on either side ; th^ »» 
eommaad magnificentview3 over the central plain. Of iherherti 
Shakespeare’s Avon winds through the finest syK’an scenery in 
common with its tributaries, the L«m in particular. In the north, ’ 
the Cole, Blithe and Anker flow to the Trent. 

The climate is mild and healthy, and the soil on the whole gooA 
Rich pasture land has encouraged extensive dairy famung, and 
excellent orchards and market gardens find a ready sale for th^ 
produce in the great towns. About five-sixths of the land is 
cultivation, of which two-thirds is permanent pasture. 0^*® 
and wheat are the grain crops, and coal, ironstone, lime and ^ 
cement, the chief mineral products. Birmingham, with its suburb, 
has acquired a world-wide reputation for metri-w’ork in all it* 
branches. Coventry, famous for the manufacture of motor-cars - 
and cycles, was a great centre for wool and broadcloth in the daj^ 
of Edward III. The district of Nuneaton produces ribbon and 
tape, and in the north-cast Is a small, but ri^, coalfield. , 
In the sixth century, parties of West Saxons, who 
their way up the Severn v^ley, reached what is now south War- 
wickshire by the Avon vsiDey, and the old 'Roman Eosse-'^y 
From the north, similarly, the Angles followed the Trent valley* 
the forest of Arden separating the two parties. After the 
battle of Cirencester, in 628, these settlements were incluaed m 
the kingdom of Mercia, fomung a most interesting point of fusion 
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between the Anglian and Saxon cultures Warwick is a name 
Signifying a garrison, or legion, and Bntons, Romans and Saxons 
cidled It by that name, as we do stiD The shire originated in the 
tenth century, with Ethelflaeda’s (the Lady of the Mercians, and 
daughter of Alfred the Great) new burgh at Warwick, and it is 
mentioned by name m the Atislo-Saxon Chrontcle in ioj6, 
when Canute attacked it The Danish invasions occurred in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries but no trace of their settlements is 
found south of Rugby There was no organised resistance to 
Willum the Conqueror who visited WarwiA in xo68 Thurkill, 
sheriff of the county of that tune, was one of the few Englishmen 
left m the possession of their estates, and, under the name of 
Arden, his family long continued m the county De Beaumont 
was appointed to command the forti/kations of Warwick and 
Henry de Kewburgh became the first Norman carl of that place 
In the same period, the Clintons founded Maxstoke and Kenil- 
worth, and Coventry minster received many nch endonmenu 
Simon de Montfoit placed Kerulworth Castle under the command 
of Sir John Giffard in the tune of Henry III, and he st was who 
attacked Warwidt in ladi, and took theear] and countess prisoner 
Throughout the Wars of the Roses the same cleavages occurred , 
Warwick, under the N’evilfes, supporting the xorkists, and 
Coventry the Lancastrians In the Cm! War the shires of Warwick 
and Stafford declared for the parliament, under the leadership of 
lord Brooke The fateful battle of EdgehiU was fought near 
Kineton in 1642, the year that Coventrt was besieged and 
Birmingham, then a small Punun town, sacked by pnnee Rupert 

The enjoyment of a ncfi agnculture has since occupied the 
people, with the addition of the greatest industnal activity in the 
county ui recent times, in and around Birmingham. 

Fragmentary remains of Saxon days have survived in several 
places on Watling street, which forma most of the boundary ivith 
Leicestershire At Wootton Wawen, near Henley m-Arden, the 
church contains traces of pre-Nonmn work Coventry was 
called the aty of three spires from its notable churches Norman 
remains are found in the churches at ^Volstoo, Polesworth and 
Curdworth (near Tamwortb) Berkcsivell (near Coventry), Welford 
(near Stratford) and at Bi^on Dassett and Warmin^on (near 
Kineton) Fine examples o/thc Deooratii'e penod are at Knonie 
and SohhuU (between Warwick and Birmingham) at Temple 
Balsall (Coventry) and Brailea, m the extreme south of the county 
The pnncjpal monastic remains to sumre are at CoOTibe Abbey 
(Coventry) Merevale (Atberston) and Stoneleigh (Kenflworthj 
Wroxall Abbey (^Va^wlck) was a Benedictine nunnery in the 
twelto century Warwick Castle rs a magnificent residence, and 
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Kenilworth Castle a magnificent ruin Maxstokc Castle (Coles- 
hill) dates from the fourteenth century, and Baddeslcy Clinton 
HaU (Warwick) from the netrt century, which also saw the erection 
of Astley Castle. In the south, Compton WjTiyatcs is a beautiful 
Elizabethan house, and Charicote a modernised Elizabethan 
mansion near Stratford. Guy’s ClifTc is a famous house near 
War\M‘ck, and of modem mansions, Arbury Hall (Nuneaton), 
Newnham Paddox (Rugby), Ragley and Walton (near Stratford) 
are the most notable. 

None loved the scenic hcauty of England more than William 
Shakespeare, and his birthplace lies amidst one of the most 
beautiful reaches of the Avon river. Michael Drayton was bom 
at Hartshill, and John Marston, a contemporary of Shakespeare, 
came from Coventry. George Eliot was bom near Coventry, 
and formed many associations in the district ; there, also, Sarah 
Siddons ^vas married, and Ellen Terry was horn. Sir Walter 
Scott chose Kenilworth for one of his great romances. 

ADJifNiSTR-STlON. IVanM'ck is the county town and Bfrmiog' 
ham, the second city in the langdom, occupies with its suburbs 
a considerable part of the north-west of the county. Coventrj'r 
Leamington, Sutton Coldfield and Nuneaton are municipal 
boroughs, and Rugby a large urban district. There are 4 hun- 
dreds and 260 civil parishes. The county boundaries ha>e 
remained practically unchanged since the Domesday Survey, 
and, except in the south, are fairly regular. Most of the county 
is in the diocese of Birmingham. One sheriff administered the 
counties of Warwick and Northampton until 1566, when separate 
appointments were made. 

Co■M^^UNICATIONS. The Roman Watling street forms thecounty 
boundary from near Rugby to Tamworlh, while the ancient Fosse- 
way comes in at Halford, crosses Bunker’s hill outside Learning" 
ton and Watling street near Wibtoft. The Coventry road for 
the north, and others converging upon Birmingham, are the chiei 
highways. The G.W. and L.M.S. railway serve the county. 
None of its rivers is commercially navigable, but several 
important canals are ^ use. 

Earldom. The earldom of Wanvick has been held in ^'ar^ous 
since the ttyelfth century, although legendary cam 
figure i^ur history centuries earlier. Henry de Newburgh, ^ 
first 'Norrrtan earl of Warwdefe, died in 1123. On the death of 
sixth eaij,ih 1297, the [title passed in thefemaleline to William oc 
BeaucharfMpA 'The eleventh earl (1313-69) fought at Crecy an 
Poitiers, e/idXwas one of the original Knights of the Gaiter. ^ 
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In 1^5 the female line brought the honour to Richard NctiUe, 
thelungmaker killedattbebattleof Barnet, 1471 ‘Ibethirteenth 
earIwnsc^eatedduheof^\ar\«]ck,alld£ro^Tned ‘ king’ ofthelsle 
of Wight by Henry VI'a own hand, but these honours died with 
him Richard and Anne Neville’s grandson was the last of the 
royal house of Plantagenet, and the extmcUons forfeitures and 
beheadings make the title a nval m tragedy wath the dukedom of 
Norfolk or the earldom of Dnon 
The fatmly of Dudley held the title from 1547-90, and that of 
Rich from 1618 to 1759 In that year the earldom was granted 
to Francis Grevilfe, lord Brooke, of W arwick Castle, a descendant 
on the female side of the dc Beauchamps, from whom the present 
(the eighth) earl is descended 

RUGiRfENT The Warwickshire Regiment, the 6th Foot was 
raised privately m 1674 to help the Dutch m their war with 
France In 1685 it became part of the Qntish army, but remained 
m Holland to land with \KIliam of Orange in 16SS At Almanza 
it won the "Antelope," which is now its badge, by captunng an 
enemy standard beanng that device 
Coat or Arms op Tjre Coostt A shield having at the top 
three crosses, and below a bear and ragged atalT The crest is a 
mural croivn Tlie motto iVon ntas droid These arms were 
granted m 1930 

The crosses, or cross-crosslets was the badge of the Beau- 
champs, earls of Wannek from is 63 to 1449 as the bear and ragged 
staff w» of the IsewlJes, of whom Richard NevjJJe, earl of Warwick, 
the Kingmaker, immed the heiress of the Beauchamps, and 
united these arms, which have since been used by subMquent 
holdera of the title. The motto is Shakespeare’s 
Newspapers The Ikijnrw* anJ Wcrmtksfurt Adrertuer and 
Ltomngton Casttte dates from 1806, Leamington has the 
Learrangton ChromeU and Le<ami^on Spa Jilormng A’etcr But 
the BiTvanghoM Pod 1$ one of the best known provincial papers, 
and there t'c othen which come from this important aty — the 
Btrmtiigkam Castile, which mcorpoiatea aereral other joumab, 
the Birmngfum A'etci, and the Btrmngham Mad 


WMvna. 

\Vhatever the nature of the earhest settlements rray hare been, 
the great mound which Ethel/Ieada fortified to 915 (tt the same 
time as many ether " castles " in her kingdom) is the first accept- 
able event jn the story of \\annck. Since the Norman Conquest 
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there has been no break. The town Is roughly in the centre of 
the county, and definitely in the centre of its more attractive 
districts. It has retained eonsiderabJe evidence of its life in the 
middle ages, despite a devastating fire in 1 694 ; the twelfth century 
east and west gates, portions of the old w’alls, many half-timbered 
houses of Tudor origin, and the castle, one of the finest in . 
England that arc still inhabited. 

Places of Interest. 

Warwick Castle : Tbe site is one of great natural beauty, the 
whole length of the main buildmg rising abruptly from the rocky 
ledge of the north bank of the Avon, embowered in trees, 
and surrounded by lawn and park. An embattled gatehouse, 
built in 1800, leads by a \vay cut tn the solid rock to a courtyard, 
flanked by Cisar’s tower (1370) and Guy’s lower (1394)1 and with 
a central gatehouse dating also from the fourteenth century. 
On the right are the incomplete Bear and Clarence towers, and, 
facing the gatehouse, Ethelflcada’s Mount. The residential 
portion of the castle lies in one block, frequently added to and 
restored since the earliest parts were built by de Beauchamp 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century. Simon de Rfootfort 
captured the castle during the struggle with Henry III, and, ft 
continue the course of its rugged history, Piers Gaveston, the 
favourite of Ed\\'ard H, was tried in the great hall, in June, 23121 
by the earls of Lancaster, Gloucester, Hereford, Arundel «d 
\Vanvick, before his hurried execution on Black Low hill, 
Edn’ard IV was a prisoner of Warwick the Kingmaker in 1469 * 
in the Civil War it was besieged by the royalists. From Queen, 
Elizabeth to Queen Victoria a number of the sovereigns of 
England have visted the castle. Its principal rooms are open to 
the public every week-day, and there may be seen some beautifiu 
panelling, furniture and fine pictures ; a notable collection of 
Spanish lustre, of Famillc Rose china, and a great collection s 
armour. In the grounds of the castle is the famous Wanw“ 
vase, of marble, attributed to a Greek artist of the close of the 
fourth century B c,, and found in 1770 at Hadrian’s Villa near 
Tivoli. A brief reference has already been made to the Illustrious 
oivners of Warwick Castle. 

St. Mary’s Church: The most uncommon feature 0/ this 
noble church is that the roadway nms through the base 0 
the lofty battlemented tower. The west end -was rebuilt after tne 
great fire of 1694. The choir and the east end date from * 394 > 
crypt beneath being the only surviving portion of the churen 
rebuilt in the time of Henry I by Roger de Newburgh, carl 0 
Warwick. There are many fine memorials, an alabaster cenotapn 
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in honour of the Warwickshire ^glment, and brasses and tombs 
of the earls of Warwick, particuhrl; the beautiful mediaeval gem, 
the Beauchamp chapel, onginall; built in memoiy of Richard 
Beauchamp 

Notable Buildings: Lord Leyccster’s hospital is the most 
interesting biuldmg in the town It was a guildhouse from the 
time of Hcniy VI In 1571, the earl of Leicester desired to found 
an almshouse for persons maimed m the wars of that time, and 
these old timbered buildings were adapted to receiie a master 
and twelve brethren, and serve the same purpose to-day There 
are some £ne black and white half-timbered houses m the market- 
place near to the museum , but the most notable senes is near 
St. Mary’s church, if only because if includes the house of 
Thomas Oken, a rich mercer, and great benefactor to hia ratiie 
town In IJ37 he was boibff of the borough, and at his deatli 
appointed a feast day for the principal burgesses, the majTir 
presiding, which is still honoured each year The Priory park, 
a charming place, marks the site of the religious bouse founded at 
the same tune as the castle by de Newburgh An old pni-aie 
residence which formerly stood there was shipped to America 
some jears ago, and re^rected, somewhat in lU original condition 
—but m 3 strange land 

AjtoircD Wajhwcs 

Guy's Cliffe, less than two miles away, »s beautifully situated on 
the bank of the Avon 'Hie house is the teat of Joscelinc Ifeber- 
Percy, Esquire In the grounds is the cat cm which the legendary 
sir Guy or Warwick la supposed (o hare hied as a hermit about 
the year 925, after his pilgnmage to the Holy Land He was 
credited widi slaying the Darush giant Cotbrand at Wnebester, 
and tlut fiery brat, the Dun-cow of Dunsmore The chapel of 
St hlary Magdalen was founded m his memory by Richard 
Beauchamp (died 1439) and conuins a mutilated statue of the 
hero There are known to have been hermits m Guy's Cflffc m 
the days of Edward III and Henry IV, and John Rous, the 
antiquary, who prepared the Rous Roll (of Wersnet) oPiaated 
daily in the chapel He died m 24914 The mansion house is seen 
to advantage from the picturesque ^sdb null, belonging, of course, 
to a much later period. 

The Kenilworth road passes BbekLow hill, where a cross marks 
the pbee of eaecution of Piers Gaveston 'The pleasant little town 
of Kenilworth acquired its name in the ninth century from 
Cenulf, or Kenulp^ king of Mercia In iiij, Henry I gave the 
manor of AjmefpAswDriA to Geot&cy tfe Ointan, wdo 6 mic (&e 
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castle, one of the most considerable, as it is romantic, of any in 
England. He built Cxsar’s tower and the outer defences, which 
were moated until the seventeenth century; the \valls enclose 
some seven acres and, from the time of Henry II to that of Robert 
Dudley, carl of Leicester, on whom Queen Elizabeth conferred it, 
the castle was constantly being added to. Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel combines the story of Queen Elizabeth’s visit with the 
tragedy of Amy Kobsait, and gives a vivid description of the times. 
In the Civil War the gatehouse was occupied by the parliamentary 
forces, and the rest of the magnificent buildings w^rc ruthlessly 
demolished and the moat drained. After the Reformation the 
property passed to an ancestor of the present earl of Clarendon. 

Geoffrey de Clinton also founded the Augustinian priory, of 
which a fine gatehouse and other fragments still remain. The pansh 
church of St. Nicholas, which has been restored, has a Norman 
door taken from the priory at the Dissolution. 

Wroxall Abbey and Baddcslcy Clinton Hall, to the west of 
Kenilworth, date from the twelfth and fifteenth centuries 
respectively ; fine examples of monastic and domestic architecture 
of the middle ages. 

About two miles to the east, and once more in the Avon valJev, 
is the mansion of Stoneleigh Abbey, belonging to lord Leigh. 
In the Classic style, It dates from the eighteenth century, but 
portions of the twelfth-centuiy Cistercian monastery, founded by 
Henry II, have survived, including a gatehouse built about two 
centuries later. There is a well wooded park, stocked w’ith deer, 
open to the public every Thursday. 

Within two miles of Warwick, and on a tributary of the Avon, 
Leamington Spa belonged in early times to the priory ot 
Kenilworth. Its mineral springs were knoivn in the middle ag«» 
but little use ivas made of them before 1786. Like most health 
resorts, it owed its popularity to the medical profession, and doctor 
Jephson, in this case, is commemorated in the handsome gardens 
named after him- It is an attractive residential centre, from 
which many of the chief places of county interest and beauty arf 
easily reached. 

The roads leading southwards, and to Shakespeare’s countiy, 
are frequently overhung with trees, between untouched village^ 
of half-timbered cottages, with sufficient undulation in the 
landscape to give it interest- Behind many a hill, and often 
away irom 'fne main roads, The villages of great charmT 
miles due south he Kineton and Edgehill, and a narrow strip ot 
Warwickshire juts out bet^^een the counties of Oxford an 
Gloucester. , , 

The battle of Edgehill (October 23rd, 1642) was the firs* clash 
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of arms in the Civil War. Charles I was marching from 
Shrewsbury to London at the head of about 14,000 men, when the 
parliamentarians, under the earl of Essex, and numbering about 
10,000, intercepted his forces outside Kmeton. Each anny ^.vas 
drawn up with the infantry in the centre and the cavalry on its 
wings. The royalist cavalry charged impetuously and, although 
they routed the enemy horse, no attempt appears to have been 
made to keep contact with the infantry, who were only saved 
from complete defeat by the timely return of the cavalry under 
prince Rupert and Wilmot, and the oncoming night. 

Within easy distance are the old market town of Fenny Compton, 
the fine churches of Burton Dassett and Warmington, and the 
mansion house of Compton Vemey, formerly the seat of the lords 
Willoughby de Broke. Compton Wynyates (eight miles south of 
ICincton), a seat of the marquis of Northampton, one of the 
beautiful old country houses, is set in a deep valley encircled by 
trees, and tvas built at various times beUveen 1450 and 1523, 
tvith later additions. The brickwork is now a lovely rose-red, 
the atone dressings a natural grey, and the’ unsymmetrical^Ic 
superb, e\ery point and, angle wording a different picture. The 
house is open to the public on Wednesdays and Saturdays. The. 
Comptons, earls of Northampton since 1618, who have owned 
the estate in the imbroken male line for over seven hundred years, 
were mentioned under the county of Northampton, where they 
are seated at Castle Ashby. 

SXRATFORD-ON-Avojt 

Had Stratford not acquired reno^vn as the hom^ of Shakespeare, 
it would have come down to us as a simple but fine old market 
town, graced by the gentle loveliness of the Avon valley and the 
forest of Arden. The earliest inhabitants were monks when, in 
691, King Ethelred, of Mercia, and later ICing Offa, confirmed 
the bishopric of Worcester in the o%vnership of the monastery at 
Stratford. Little is known of any event before the thlrteenm 
century, when a religious house, known as the guild of the holy 
cross, was founded, which, in the course of years, till its dissolution 
in 1547, carried on a noble charitable work. Besides the enjoy- 
ment of considerable power in local government, privileges of 
markets and fairs were granted from the time of Wchard I, and 
shortly after the suppression of the monastery the town vns 
incorporated in 1553. Eleven years later, on April 23rd, * 5 ^* 
William Shakespeare was bom. It was only at the end of the 
eighteenth century that any great interest wias taken in his birth- 
place, and to David Garrick is due the credit for the first notable 
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attempt to commemorate the great bard in his own town Nearly 
a hundred years later, Charles Rower founded the memorial 
theatre and the Stratford festivals, which, every year, honour the 
poet’s birth That we should attempt any Slmespeanan notes, 
w hen whole libraries exist upon the noble subject, would be out of 
place Obviously, the town and surrounding district arc nch in 
associations Of Shakespeare's life we iinow^t too little He was 
the son of John Shakespeare, a ^t>vcr and alderman of the town, 
and Mary, who came of the family of Arden of Wilmcofe wfoch, 
in name, was known before the Norman Conquest. WUiam, the 
eldest son, ivas educated at the grammar school, 3 foundation 
dating from the guild of holy cross He mamed Ann Hathaway 
of Shottery and set off soon afterwards (1587) to try his fortune 
in London He returned to Stratford, a prosperous man of the 
theatre, and died at New Place on April 23M, 1616, his fifty- 
second birthday He was baptised at Holy Tnnity church, and 
there he and members of his family are buried His birthplace 
and that of his wife, and the site of New Place, are national 
treasures Tlut he was bom and died on St George s day only 
adds to the veneration with which his memory is held, and wifl 
be held until the British race and time are no more The 
Shakespeare memonal, opened m 1932, upon the architectural 
merits of which we prefer silence, contains a theatre, library, 
picture gallery and conference hall, with a fine collection of items 
of Shakespearian interest 

Other notable places at Stratford include the guild chapel, 
of which the chancel dates from about 1450 and me nave and 
tower from about fifty jears later; the guildhall and grammar 
school, the former rebuilt m 1427, and the school of very remote 
foundation Thebeaunful Eluubethan Harvard House {1596), was 
owned by the parents of John Harvard, founder of the American 
university of that name Holy Trinity church is partly Early 
English, and Decorated, with a fine Pcipcndicular porch of late 
fifteenth century Judith Quincy House became the home of the 
poet’s youngest daughter from 1616-52 Nash’s house, adjoining 
Shakespeare s own bouse, which was demolished in 1759. and the 
home of his granddaughter, is now the New Place museum. 
The town hall, of 1768, the American fountain and Gower’s 
memorial, near Waterside, mnst be mentioned Clopton bndge, 
a fine stone structure of fourteen arches was built by sir Hugh 
Clopton in the dajs of Henry VII Of the old hostelnes, the 
Red Horse and Golden Lion are the largest , in a porlion of 
the former um Washington Irving wrote ^e Sketch Book, while 
the Golden Lion was known as the Peacock inn before 1623 
Tie ivaSal, mth /tr iBaoe ttwhered gskUss and Sse 
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interior, lias prcser\’cd much of its Elizabethan charm. The 
Write SvvTin contains some wall paintings winch, it is agreed, must 
have been there in Shakespeare’s day. The Falcon is an old inn, 
given a stucco front in Georgian times. A fine Tudor house 
standing in Ship street was formerly the Angel. 

East of the town lie Alveston and pretty Tlddington, and 
Charlecote Park, where, tradition aays, Shakespeare killed a deer 
and vvas brought before sir Thomas Lucy. At that time Charlecote 
Hall had just been built by sir Thomas (1558) and it remains the 
home of the Lucys, little altered to the present day. This is 
“ Shakespeare country," and his “ eight villages " named in the 
old rhyme are traditionally the places he visited wth congenial 
companions, out for a merry time. It is a tradition we would 
not like to see die. 

" Piping Petworth, dancing Marston, 

Haunted Hillborough, hungry Grafton, 

Dodging Exhalt, J^apistWixford, 

Beggarly Broom, and drunken Bidford," 

all lie within a few miles of Stratford, to the west, the first 
named being in a detached portion of Worcestershire, which 
comes to the Avon at that point. The dovecote at Hillborough, 
one of the oldest and largest m England, accommodates 1500 birds, 
and Is a fine e.'cample of a type found frequently in use up to the 
eighteenth century. 

The woodmen of Arden is a very ancient society of archers, and 
their tvard-mote sees the revival of curious old customs every 
at Meriden, in the park of Packington Hall, belonging to the earl 
of Aylesford. Meriden is to-day usually accepted as the centre 
of England ; in Roman times it was fixed on the Warwick-Leicester 
borders, where Watling street and Fosse-way intersect. 

The old market towns of Alcester, once a Roman station, and 
Henlcy-in-Arden, lead north, across ten miles of the remainder of 
the plain, to the industrial regions. 


North Warwickshire 

In this district, north of a line cast and %ve5t through Warwick, 
are included Rugby and COvcntiy. The duke of Buccleuch is 
lord of the manor of Knightlow Cross, which lies between these 
two towns. At dawn on St. Martin’s day (November nth) each 
year, the representatives of the eighteen parishes in the hundrea 
foregather to meet the duke’s steward and pay their dues, ranging 
from one penny to two shillings and three pence halfpenny. 
Defaulters are liable to a fine of twenty shillings for every penny. 
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and a %\h«e bull with red ears and a red nosel The duie 
provides hot rum and milk, and his health is honoured at the 
conclusion of this ancient and mysterious custom of wroth 
Sliver " payment 

Rugby IS still a substantial market town, with large electrical 
and general engineering works The famous public school was 
founded in 1367 by LawTcnce Sheriff a native of the town The 
present buddings were begun in 1509 and Thomas Arnold, 
headmaster (x8aS-4a) raised the school to a great position It is 
also remembered by the pi^lanty of Tom Brmcn t Schoaldayt, 
and as the first home of Rugby fooiball 

Coventry grew up round a Benedictine monastery foundrd by 
Leofnc, mrl of Mercia m 1043, and the city ranked fourth in 
commercial importance in England in the fourteenth century 
Parliaments were held therein 1404-39 It was a walled town with 
twelve gates until the time of Charles II It was also a bishop’s 
see from 1102-83— after a space of seven hundred andthirty three 
years it was again raised to that dignity, in 1918 St Michael s, 
the cathedral church, is a fine Perpendicular building dating from 
1373-94 and Its graceful spire is one of three m a eitv which 
acquired the name of the “afy of three spires’ Guildhall, 
budt in the fifteenth centuiy, is noted for its beautiful roof of 
carved oak, and fine old guM and tapestry Coventry' was a 
centre of the doth mdustrv down to the end 0/ the seienteenth 
"entufv, when it developed several minor industries until the 
manufacture of motor cars, cycles and aeroplanes caused great 
ea^ansion m recent times ^cral fairs are held and the old 
pageant of “ Lady Godiva ’ is sometimes revived 
'llie story of Godiva is that she was a Savon lady , the beautiful 
wife of Leofne, eatl of Mcroa The people of Cov en ry sutfered 
grievously under the earl s oppressive txvsiion, and lady Codiva 
appealed again and again to her husband, but he refused to grant 
any remission Finely, half in earnest, half m jest, he said he 
would grant her request if she would ride naked throwijh Ihestrcets 
of the town She did so, and her husband kept his word and 
abolished the obnovious taxes. One account sa d that lady 
Godiv'a first issued a proclamation that all persons must keep 
withindoors and shutter tleirwindows Oneman a tailor bored 
a hole in his shutters and looked out on the procession, hut he was 
struck blind, and was ever afterwards known as Pcen rg Tern 
The older form of the legend makes the lady pass thnnigti Coventry 
market when the people were assembled there, attended only by 
twv> soldiers, her Jong hair down so that noneeawher, “apparen- 
Ifbsu eninhu* timen csndiduwtmu.” Wieiher the bd.r Oodira 
of this story is the Codiia, or Codgifa, of history » unknown. 
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blit that a ladj of that name vras mamed to earl Leofne in 1040 
13 vouched for by charters and documents, and Domesday Book, 
and varjoua religious foundations in which she tvas interested 
The Godi% a procession m commemoration, instituted on May 3151, 
1678 as part of Co%cntry fair, was celebrated at intervals until 
1824, and betiiecn 1848-87, and subsequently Tlie wooden 
effigy of Peeping Tom which, since 1812, has looked out from a 
house in Hertford street, and depicts a man m armour, probably 
represents St George and was remmed from some other place 
There is no record of Peeping Tom c%er having existed 

Bedworth and Nuneaton are within the region of coalfields and 
ironworks, and other industries Nuneaton onginated around 
the Benedictine nunnery founded there in 1150, of which only 
fragments have survned The pnncipal buildings are the 
churches of St Nicholas and St Mary, and the sixtecnth-ccntury 
grammar school George Eliot (Mirian Evans) was bom at 
Arbury farm in 1819 and from the district she acquired the 
knowledge of Wannekshire country life which she has passed 
on to us, with an unrivalled revelation of the umes of our Victorian 
forebears She died m London in 1880 Astley Castle xvas once 
the residence of the dukes of Suffolk, and there lady Jane Grey 
spent her childhood 

Atherstone, on Watling street, is a market town of ancient 
origin The church of St Maryhas descended from a monastery 
founded m the twelfth century 

Sutton Coldfield, on the Staffordshire borders, is notable for 
hardware manufactures and its ancient markets Sometimes 
known as King’s Sutton, a hunting ground of the kings of Mercia, 
It was a borough m 1529 The Norman church of Holy Trinity 
was almost entirely rebuilt m the last century New Hall, nearby, 
IS a moated residence dating from the thirteenth century 

Castle Bromwich, seat of the earl of Bradford, where the fine 
gardens are often open to the public, and Maxstokc Castle, a 
beautiful fourteenth century building, are only just outside the 
ever growing boundaries of Birmingham the second city m the 
kingdom Wiliam dc Clinton built Maxstokc m 1345 , it passed 
through several families until, in 1599, Thomas Dilke purchased 
the estate which stiU belongs to his descendants The castle is 
Jbialf rjjobere^ /rswJ jfbujJr jj > the sievesrfeeolb ccntuiy 

The carved oak chair on whidi Henry VH vras crowned on the 
battlefield of Bosworth, and the refectory table around which 
sat the conspirators of the gunpowder plot, are among the 
treasures of the bouse. 
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BiRMtNOUM 

The chief centre of t?ie lurdirare trade of the wrid, is 
estimated to have over 1,700 distinct trades established mthtn 
its borders The mam industna are the maaufseture of 
ammiuuUon and small arms, chocolate, chemicals, cycles rolling 
stock, motor cars and tyres tools, top, electrical apparatus, 
jcwrUcry and brassvvare Birmingham vvas incorporated as 
a borough in 1S3S, and a aiv in 1689 Its chief magistrate 
has been a lord major since 1896 The population now exceeds 
one million persons, within a muniapal area of over seventy 
square nules Birmingham may have had a Koman name, but 
in Mercian times at all events, when Cannock Chase and Kang s 
Sutton were roj-al hunting grounds, a ham (home) of the mg 
(followers of the race) of Bctm existed on some part of the site of 
the present atj Itomesday Book mentions Bimungharn, and 
the fact that a &xon tenant held it “ »n the time of King Edward ’* 
The population was perhaps fifty or sixty persons, and Aston, 
now part of the borough, was the more un^rtant place Fairs 
and markets date from the twelfth century, and these privileges 
were extended m the succeeding centuries. Until the sixteenth 
century the de Bemungham family were involved m the principal 
national movements of their tune The ne-xt lord of the manor 
was John Dudley, nfcerwaxib earl of Warwick and duke of 
Northumberland The guild of the holy cross, which played a 
-notable part in the care and development of the early town, was 
dissolved m the time of Edw-ard VI and from it the grammar 
school was established In the sixteenth century the first indusCnes 
began their growth, chiefly of iron and sieel, and after the Cinl 
^Var the metal trade generally began to open out into venous 
tranches The Sreanas industry was established at the end of 
the seventeenth centurj, and in every year of the eighteenth 
century nciv kindred trades appear to have ansen, until the 
names of Baskerville (prwter). Pnestley (saenust and discoverer 
of oxygen and thepnmary gases). Watt and Boulton (steam engines 
and foundries) and many others, bnng us down to the great 
hive of present-day industrial Engbnd The lord of the manor 
exerased the powers of civil aifaiunistratjon until 1769, when 
town commissioners were appomted for special purposes Their 
powers were extended from time to time, and m 1 824 the manorial 
Tights were bought outright for £12, SW Joseph Chamberlain 
was elected mayor in 1873, and dunng his time a great advance 
took place in all branches of the civil administration 
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Notable Buildings: St. Martin's, the parish church, ^^’as In 
existence in 1290, and contains memorials of the de Bermingham 
family. St. Philip’s, now the cathedral, was built about two 
hundred years ago, in the l^lladian style and has some good 
stained glass by Burne-Jones. 

The fine town hall, built in 1834, was designed by Joseph 
Hansom, who was responsible for several notable provincial 
buildings, and for the hansom cab of our grandfather's day. 
The first musical festival held there was graced by the presence 
of Mendelssohn, who wrote “Elijah” for the occasion and 
conducted his owm work. 

The older parts of the city lie about the thoroughfares of 
Digbeth and Deritend, and beyond the Bull Ring. The Olde 
Crown House, dating from the fourteenth century, is the only 
old civil building remaining in the city. The house re-erected 
in Cannon hilt park recently, formerly the Golden Lion, may 
have been the guildhall of the holy cross. Startford House, 
Camp hill, is an interesting example of Elizabethan domestic 
architecture. The council house, art galleries and museum 
were built in the last century and have received many munificent 
gifts. 

The Bntish Industries Fair, the heavy trades section of which 
is held annually at Castle Bromwich ground, is one of the great 
trade exhibitions of the world. 

Blim'ngham has absorbed one after another the surrounding 
townships, some of which extend into the adjoining counties. 
One of the finest of its acquisitions' is Aston Hall, which now 
houses a section of the art gallery. The house, begun in 1618, by 
sir Thomas Holte, is atlributcd»to the designs of John Thorpe, 
the younger. It is a fine Tudor house, E-shaped in red 
brick, with stone dressings, and there Charles I* stayed a few 
days before the battle of Edgehill. The estate passed out of 
the Holte family in 1782. Queen Victoria was entertained there 
by the corporation and the dty became the owners of the property 
in 1864. 


DISHES WHICH MAY BE SAMPLED 
Baised Forkpie, with raisins 
Coventry God-cak« Treacle tart 

Wild berries and cream 
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BOOKS \VHICH MAY BE READ 
“ George Bartram ” (Henry Atton) Tht Tfurten Etmnjt (Mid- 
lands ) 

Thoinaj Hughes Tan Croat's SthocUj^t (Rugby) 

Emma Marshall The ioungQiutncf If earls (Cot entry mmenteenth 
century) 

Thomas Pinkerton Tht Spamh Potoard (\\amick 10 sesenteenth 
century) 

Charles Reade It's AVver Too Last to Mnd (Birmingham jail ) 

Sir M alter Scott Kemhrwlh (Eliiabethan ) 

} C Snaitb The Great Age (Shakespeare ) 



^tERCIA 

Part II 

SOUTH OF THE TRENT 

T he potitjcal deniopment of Meraa has already beat 
alluded to very briefly and, though the order is changed, 
the geographical outline and the commercial development 
of the counties organised in north Mercia /olJoir a simihr plan 
\ to those in the south 

The transformation scene from pastoral to industnal activities 
IS similar but intensified , from Lincolnshire to the Pottenes and 
the Black Country, nnth an intermediate stage in the lighter 
trades that have arisen alongside agnculture in l^icester, Notting> 
ham and Derby, it is much the same story ; Cheshire and Shrop* 
shire are mainly agncultuial, but a limited area tn each i$ given 
over to cotton and sdJt, and to coal and iron, respectively 
The «ame belt of magnificent limestone that enends south* 
westwards from the Fens to the Cotswolds reaches northward 
through Liacolnshire, with « lesser grade adjoining it tn the 
neighbouring counties There is no lack of red sandstone in 
the nest, but the prolific growth of oak in the forests there 
pronded a more easily ivorked reatenal, and the half timbered 
houses of Shropshire and Cheshire carry on the tradition of their 
southern neighbours The Welsh marches extend into Shrop- 
shire and Cheshire, nod the Fens into Lincolnshire Greatly 
daring, we may compare the beauty of the Severn and Wje 
valleys with the glory of the Derbyshire dales The quality of the 
fishing at either place is beyond even the friendliest argument 
The placid Thames, with its nver borne traffic, is very much like 
the Trent But ts there a bunting country the equal of 
Leicestershire ? 

In Chester and Lincoln nx possess two of the noblest cities, 
and m Shenvood forest and Dcrwnt dale at least se\en of the 
stateliest homes in England. Manon, whether stone built or 
half timbered, shelter beside wooded slopes, and hundreds of 
villages, here as elsewhere, cany on the commumty interests 
that have been established a thousand years. The spires of their 
diurches nse singly , or m groups in the larger towns, to tell the 
same story of human endeavour. 
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Nor would Mercja have oMitnbuted fully to the growth of 
modem England without her industries, the enormous output 
of the Black Country and the Potteries , the engineenng works 
at Derby and hosiery at Leicester, and the general industry of 
Nottingham and other large places , the huge agricultural 
markets of Lincolnshire, Cheshire and Shropshire, and the farm 
implement manufacture in their principal towns , the great ports 
of Gnmsby and Birkenhead , these counties have borne their share 
m the history of England 

One last companson with Mercia as a whole , what is now the 
county town itself frequently holds the essence of the story of 
each shire which, except Shropshire and Rutland, has taken its 
name directly from that centre 
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“ ^^CROBBES-BERIG,** the lull of Shrewsbury covered 
with shrubs or small trees, is the origin of Shropshire, 
though obviously the name has passed through many 
corruptions. One of the larger counties m point of area, it is not 
densely populated, m fact hardly more so than Cundjerland , 
Berhshire, in little more than half the area, supports nearly as 
many people. 

The river Severn flows across the county from west to east, 
turning gradually to the south-east below Shrewsbury The fine 
scenery of its vdley is marred but rarely by such places as the 
factory regions of Coiebroohdale. There are salmon in the 
Severn and Teme, and several of their tnbutanes are well-hnown 
trout streams An uncommon featureie the cluster of smaJJ lakes, 
of which Ellesmere is the largest 

The long, irregular boundary with Wales, J)'ing among hills 
which include the Breiddens, partakes of the picturesque seenery 
of Its nestem neighbour. W'enlock Edge, Long Mynd and the 
rough hills of Clun forest fottn a ridge running from south-west 
to north-east and. also in the south, the Clee hills, nse from 
1,000 feet to nearly 2,000 feet ; the rest of the land is pleasantly 
undulating and well cultivated. In all, more than four-fifths is 
under cultivation, of which five-eigbths is permanent pasture, 
excluding the considerable full pastures. Cattle are kept for dairy 
purposes, and barley and oats have long been the chief grain crops. 
The earliest industries arose from natural resources, fish, timber 
and nunerals. Coal in decreasing quantity is found at Coalbrook- 
dale, an early home of iroidbunding, where Abraham Darby set 
up Ids great ironworks in 1709. and which is also carried on at 
Ironbndge and SMfnal. Brosriey has large tile and brick works, 
and other towns, Shrewsbury, Oswestry, Wellington, Ludlow, 
produce agricultural and other machinery. CbaJport china, once 
a notable local product, is now made in the Potteries. 

By the year 765, King Ofia of Mercia had thrust his frontiers 
out to the west, and protected his annexation of what is now 
Shropshire by the famous Dyke, intended to keep the Welsh 
behind a line drawn from the Dec to the Wye. Danish incursions 
•were common in the ninth and tenth centuries when, about the 
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jear 912, t}je fortresses at JJndgnorth and Cbifbury {near Mont- 
gomer>) were among those erected by Ethclflcada, the Lady of 
the hlercjans, throughout Mercia, for the protection of the 
earldom against all comers In the tenth century the shtre %Tas 
organised and defined and in 1006 it was first mentioned by name 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 

After the Norman Conquest few Englishmen continued to hold 
estates of importance Roger de hlontgomery was the first 
Norman earl of Shre\vsbury, and the necessity for defence 
against the Welsh was such tfwt thirty-two castles, that is, onc- 
sixth of all the castles then in England, were erected within this 
county Many of them were fortified residences, and mostly in 
the south — Bridgnorth, Bishop's Castle, Clun, Clcobur)’, Row ton, 
Redcastle — and many more Shrewsbury and Ludloiv ivere 
nutitar> fortresses of great strength, where expeditions were 
organised and a considerable soldiery maintained in arms 

The ecclesiastical foundations at the same early penod included 
the Clumac pnory at Wcnlock, the Augustinian abbey at Haugh- 
mond (Shrewsbury), the Cistercians at Buildwas, the Benedictines 
at Aldetbury and Shrewsbury abbey, Wombndge, Lilleshall 
(Newport), and Cfurbury pnones TTie many beautiful anti- 
quities of the county include the remains of these foundations, 
I>'hiee Ladies, near Shifnal, and Dromfield , the pansh chureliea 
of Bridgnorth and Ludlow , Stottesdon and Stanton Lacey, witli 
traces of Saxon work. Wroxeter, CJaverJey, Holgate and Clun 
are substanually Norman Clcobury Mortimer is early English, 
and Tong a fine example of the Perpendicular Mehcrley 
(between Shrewsbury and Oswestry) is unique as a half-timbered 
church of the early fifteenth century 

Of the castles, few now remain but Ludlow, a magnificent 
exception, and Stokesay, one of the finest castellated mansions 
in England dating from the thirteenth century Town and 
country vie in the number and beauty of thqir half-timbered 
domestic buildings ; Pitchford Hall, Shrewsbury, and Benthall 
Hall, Broselcy, being among the finest county mansions in that 
style Condover Hall, near Shrewsburj, worthily represents the 
Elizabethan period The old coaching inns in the principal 
towns have been modernised, while The Feathers at Ludlow 
heads a long list of fine half-timbered hostelries The CrowTi at 
Shrewsbury in that style is modem 

From the earliest times, and nght through the middle ages, fee 
political history of Shropshire is of the marches, the constant 
raids and depredations of the Welsh, and the attempts to che^ 
them and to retaliate The xnardics were abolished in 1530, 
and the hundreds formerly created by Henry I were added to those 
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which OTved allegiance to Shrewshuiy The people played a part 
m the Wars of the Roses, and supported the royalists in the 
Civil War After 1643 swords were made into ploughshares, and 
agriculture was supreme until the Ridustnal Revolution 

A notable literature began with WiUum Langland, author of 
Pters Plovman, who is believed to have been bom at Cleobury 
Slortuncr Farquhar ivrote the JiecTxnttn§ Officer tt Shreu’shury 
Milton's Cofflui was performed at Ludlow Castle in 1634 and there 
Samuel Butler wrote most of his Hudibrat Ludlow inspired 
some of A E Housman’s poetry CJun Castle is the Garde 
Dolorcuse of Scott’s The Betroth^, and Boscohel, one of Harrison 
Ainsworth's romances, was the scene of Charles II s escape after 
the defeat at Worcester Charles Darivia was a Shrewsbury man 
and Robert Ch\e ivas bom near Market Drayton 

Administhation The county is divided into 14 hundreds and 
264 civil parishes, wth Shrewsbury the county town Bishop s 
Castle, Bridgnorth, Ludlow, Oawestty and Wenlock are boroughs 
No other towns exceed a population of leoo© The county had 
its own ahen? from the Norman Conquest, a) though a considenble 
area was included in the Welsh marches, a court for the adminutra'> 
tion of winch was held at Ludlow The county is divided between 
the dioceses of Lichhetd and Hereford 

CoM^^.'VJC^■^o^s The GW and L.M S railwaj-s sene 
the county, and the principal mam toads con>erge upon 
Shrewsbury, including Waflmg strert 

Ejuudom The carl of Shfeivsbury is the premier earl in 
the peerage of England 

Roger de Montgomery, who gmemed the greater part of 
Sussex (and was c^ed earl of Arundel and Clu^cstcr or, more 
probably and corre«ly, earl of Sussex) was granted Shropslurc 
“ and as much of Wales as he could hold *’ m loyr, and from that 
date he was styled earl of Shrewsbury His descendant was 
deprived of all his honours in 1102 for his share m the rebellion 
against Henry I John Talbot (seiTnth baron of a feudal barony 
dating from the time of Henry 1 , and by writ aincc *331), a great 
commander in the French wars, caned by Shakespeare ' the 
great Aladea of the field," though once d'fented and taken 
pnsoner by Joan of Arc, was created eatl of Shrewsbury and 
IVaterford. lie was shun in his e ghticth J ear, after ha\ inq been 
the victor m forty fights, and rt was after his death that the 
English dominion in France began to languish. The famous 
UeM of Hardwnck (1518-160^ numed, as her fourth husband, 
George, eaA id SVaewskniry, who died m 1590 She bad avt 
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children by a former marriage, two of whom founded the ducal 
houses of Devonshire and Newcastle ; a daughter was the mother 
of Arabella Stuart. But Bess of Hardwick, countess of Shren’sburj', 
is chiefly remembered for her great building activities that remain 
monuments in Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire. The earldom 
of Shrewsbury conferred on John, fifth baron Talbot, in 1442 
has descended to this day. The present, the twenty-first earl, 
has his seat at Ingestre Hall, Stafford. 

Regiment. The King’s Shropshire Light Infantry, as the 53rd 
and 85th Foot, vns raised in 1755 and 1793. The regiment 
served in Flanders in 1793-5, winning fame in the defence of 
Nieuport, and at the battle of Tournay it formed a part of the 
“ fighting brigade.” The depot is at Shre^\•sbu^y. ’ 

Coat of Arms of the County. A shield, with black ermine 
spots, and with a leopard’s face within each of three triangles, the 
middle one reversed. 

Motto : Floreat Sclapia. 

These arms were granted in 1896. 

The origin of the leopard’s faces is unknown, but is probably 
derived from the royal arms used in the thirteenth centuty. 

Newspapers. The Shrewsbury Advertiser and Oswestry 
Advertiser dates from 1849 under another title : the Shrewsbury 
Chronicle from 1772, and the Wellington Journal and Shrewsbury 
News from 1854. 

SlIREWSSURY 

The older portion of the county town is safely ensconced within 
a wide horseshoe bend of the Severn. Only from the north are 
the approaches open ; that from the east is by the English bridge, 
from the west by the Welsh bridge, and a single toll-bridge spans 
the rivei on the south side. 

The British-Roman-hlercian capital torni became the prindpal ^ 
seat ot the Norman earl Roger de Montgomery, and there he 
founded the castle and the abbey. His son was defeated in 
rebellion, and the castle, forfeited by Henry I, belonged to the 
CrovA till the time of Charles II. From the Normans to the 
Tudors border mrfare was almost incessant, since Shreivsbury 
(as fengwem) had been the capital of the Welsh kingdom of 
Powys, or North Wales, until annexed by King Offa of hferci^ 
Wthj the accession of Henry YII, peace and prosperity cnablM 
the tovm to make rapid material progress, and to tlut penod 
belodg many of its finest buildings. M a corporate town it had 
sevetl important guilds, and from 1295 to 1885 two representatn^ 
ttcrej elected to parliament. Shrewsbury is known for the 
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excellence of its cates, ales and brawn, part of the c«ensive 
general agricultural interest 

PutcEs OF Interest 

The castle, founded m 1070, is substantially of the time of 
Edward I In 19*4 it was presented to the town and restored in 
Its present fine condition 

The abbey church of St Peter and St Paul belonged to the 
Benedicune monastery founded in 10S3 At the Dissolution, the 
monastic buildings and the east end of the church were demolished, 
the west end serving as the parish church It is yet large and 
imposing, with a great Norman nave , the rest of the structure 
including the upper part of the tower dates from the end of the 
fourteenth century St Mary’s church is of very ancient founda- 
tion, and to-day incorporates eveiy style of architecture, from the 
twelfth to the seienteentb centuries It is remarkable for its 
beautiful stained glass, mostly of French ongin, but the great east 
window contains English glass of the mid^e of the fourteenth 
century St Julian's, another of the parish churches, dates from 
the twelfth to the fifteenth centunes 

The library and museum dates from 157^-1630, when it was 
erected for the grammar school founded by Edward VI When 
Shrewsbury School moved to its present site, m 18S2, the buildings 
were purchased by the town council house is approached 
by the fine Gateway House, builtin 1620 bysir Wilbam Owen, of 
dondover 

Several of the most notable old diouses are m High street 
Ireland's Mansion, built m *575 by Robert Ireland, and Owen’s 
Alansion, built in 1593 by Richard Owen, are timbered and 
ornamented toivn houses of the prosperous days of the wool 
trade The old market hall dates from the same period (1596) 
Many quaint passageways, or “shutts," turn off from the High 
street; Grope-Iane, Fish-strec^ Butcher-row, Golden Cross- 
passage and many another narrow lane present their cameos of the 
old town Along hlardol and across the Welsh badge at Franlcw ell, 
are groups of old timbered houses, but perhaps the best bit 
of old SIwewsbury is Wyle Cop, which leads to English bndge 
Town walls markstheirfonnerpositionatthat point , the portion 
still standing dating from the time of Henry III, with one square 
tower left The famous public park, known as the Quarry, with 
its four great avenues ot limes, was laid out in 1719, and has 
become one of the most charming features of the town There, 
cveiy August, the Shropslure Horticultural Society holds the most 
important flower show m the country 
Shrewsbury School faces the Quarry, across the Severn. Samuel 
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Batler and B. H. Kennedy, whose successive head-masterships 
e2:tended from 1798-1866, were primarily responsible for its 
high reputation. Charles Darwin (1809-82) was educated there, 
when it occupied the older site m the to%vn where his statue is. 
The great naturalist was bom at The Motmt on February rath, 
1809 His scientific career began %vith a three years’ voyage in 
the South Seas. Always a semi-invalld, it %vas in the intervals of 
sickness that he accomplished his amazmg amount of work. His 
investigations led to the theory of evolution, which he published 
under the title of the Origtn of Species in 1859, and amplified by 
the Descent of Man in 1871. Jn the excitement that his work 
aroused he was both misunderstood and misrepresented, but his 
name will always rank with the great scientific investigators of 
our age 

In guildhall and shire hall, Sl Mary’s Water-gate, the only 
town gate now remairung; the Old Mmt, the fragments of 
monastic buildings, the old inns and the quaintly named streets, 
Shrewsbury provides many interesting landmarks of its long story. 

'Fhe battle of Shrewsbury, when Hairy Percy (Hotspur) wa 
killed, vvas fought on July 21st, 1403, between the Percy faction 
allied to Owen Glendowcr, and I^^ing Henry IV. The king 
secured the town, while the Per^s camped on Hayteley Field. 
After a sharp fight the royal forew gained the day, and despite 
heavy losses forthosc days — about i,6wbeing killed— the rebellion 
was crushed. « 

The line draivn through the county by the river Severn divides 
the land into two unequal portions Shrewsbury, upon its banks, 
is the centre, and apart from the charm of nearby riverside places 
It has the site of the battle of 140J, and the remains of the 
Augustinian monastery at Haughmond among its places of interest 
Haughmond was founded about 1135 by William FitzAlan, and 
the massive entrance to the chapter house, and the fine Norman 
arches, give some idea of its former magnitude. 

On the Severn banks, to the south-east, lie Buildwas Abbey, 
and Coalbrookdale and Ironbridge, the centre of a small coalfield, 
iron foundries and other heavy industry. To the north and east 
is an agricultural country, sometimes called the Plain, the 
land of the Tem and other tributary rivers, extending to the 
StafTordshire-Cheshire borders. 

a nuriet town, roacfiing tAe araAfeAik, Aff civ? Aw 
church of St. Andrew, with some Norman work ; the town itself 
possesses several interesting old houses, while Tong Castle, 
Boscobel and ^Vhite Ladies arc all witliin easy reach. Weston 
Park is the scat of the earl of Bia^ord. 
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Deligttful villages in the typical style of the borders are dotted 
between the market towns Wellington, though of greater 
importance in earlier days, manufactures farming implements 
and engiages m malUng and minor industries 
Newport and Market lirayton are both on the Staffordshire 
borders Newport, connected with the Severn by canal, was a 
market about jioo. From 1551-188J it was a chartered foira 
under a high steward, a special constitution which continued 
for over three hundred years It is still an agriculttu^ centre, 
and the com exchange and old fnad;et cross are, with the rebuilt 
parish church of St Nicholas, the chief buildings Market 
Drayton, or Drayton-m-Hales, is considered to have been a Celtic 
settlement St Mary's church dates in part from the twelfth 
century, and the grammar school, where Clive ivas educated, 
was founded in the sixteenth centuiy 
Robert Clive (i 72 S“ 74 )t founder of the British Empire in 
India, was bom on September 29th, 1725, near Market Drayton, 
the eldest son of a laivyer and small landowner An intractable 
youth, he attended vanoua schools, and at the age of eighteen was 
sent to India as a junior deik in the ^rvice of the East India 
Company No European country then possessed territory in 
India, but British, French and Dutch compaiues occupied trading 
stations on the coast In 1747 Clive turned to miliury service, 
and was very soon distmguisbed for his courage and geruus 
Hisgreatworkbetwcen 1747-60 and 1765-67, is among the herote 
ann^s of the men w ho made the Empire 

Cheese-making is important in north Shropshire, and at 
\Miitchurch, on the Cheshire border, monthly cheese fairs are 
held The parish church of St Alkmund contains the tomb of 
John Talbot, first earl of Shreivsbory (rj88-r453) IVcm, 
another small town in the same distnct, hu the interesting old 
church of St Peter and St. Paul, with a Norman tower 

A little fartherwTstwardthere arc obvious signs of the beautiful 
hill land of the Welsh border wWeb, from Oswestry to hlonl- 
gomery, is a treasury of anaent lore. 


OstvEsTsr 

Said to have been the scene of battle on August 5th, 642, 
between the heathen King Penda of Mercia and the Christian 
King Oswald of Northumbna, in which Oswald was slam,-— 
the town, formerly known as Msserfteld, adopted the name 
of its C^stian victim. NeariT’ is the finest example of a 
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British fortress-settlement on the Welsh border, and three 
miles to the west is the line of Offa's-dyke. (^tle Bant 
reveals the strategic importance of Oswestry as a border town, 
whose first castle was built by a Welsh prince, Madoc. His 
widow married a FitzAlan, earl of Arundel (in Sussex) and lord 
of Clun, and he thus obtained the castle and a marcher lordships 
His descendant entertained Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury, 
at the castle in 1188 when he came, with Giraldus Cambrensis, 
to preach the first Crusade. In the Welsh svars of Henry 11 
and Edward I the to%vn occupied a position of importance. In 
1400 it was attacked and burnt by the Welsh, and, in 1403, Owen 
Glendowcr assembled his forces there before joining Harry 
Hotspur at the battle of Shrewsbury. So the troublous times ran 
their course until the Tudors brought peace and order, and gave 
local trade the opportunity to develop which it quickly seized. 
In the Civil War, Oswestry was garrisoned for King Charles I, 
but in June, 1644, it fell to the parliamentarians who dismantled 
the castle and the walls. To-day, it is one of the largest agriculwral 
markets in the west midlands. 


Places op Interest. 

The beautiful church of St. Oswald was first mentioned as a 
foundation of the eleventh century, when earl Roger de Mont- 
gomety granted it to the monks of St. Peter’s, Shrewsbury. But 
tradition connects it with a monastery buiJt to commemorate the 
death of St. Oswald of Northumbria. The church was several 
times plundered and burnt in the days of trouble ; it was rebuilt 
after the Civil War, in 1644, and finally restored in the last 
century. 

The grammar school, founded in 1407, is one of the oldest 
schools in England ; it was considerably enlarged in the eighteenth 
century. Nearby is St. Oswald’s Well, reputed to be the scene 
of the saintly lung’s death, and thereafter to have possessed 
curative waters. 

'The finest half-timbered building ia the Llwyd mansion, 
formerly the home of the Lloyds of Llanforda. One of their 
number distinguished himself rn the Crusades, which accounts 
for the crested eagle of Austria upon the outer tvall. 

’The Croeswylan, or weeping stone, on the Morda road, is an 
interesting relic of the plague of the sixteenth century, marking 
ihe limit of approach for country people bringing their produce 
to the stricken town. 

Old time dykes, mounds, battlefields and castles abound near 
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here , and the town 13 also the centre for reaching many of the 
Welsh hills, and for north Wales generally Brogyntyn, the 
beautifully situated mansion of lord Harlech, is two miles to 
the north , his park is open to the public 

Ellesmere takes its name from one of the seven meres which 
form a “ lakeland of the midlands " in a particularly beautiful 
part 0/ Shropshire St Mary’s, widi the Ofeley chapel is an 
interesting ^urch, with fine fifteenth-century carving and 
monuments 

\Vhittington Castle, about three miles away, was built by the 
Fit2 Warrennes about 1260 The gatehouse remains and, attached 
to a half timbered house of the early seventeenth century, is still 
inhabited 

St Wrufred s well, near Maesbury, is believed to be a holy 
well of pre Christian times There was originally a chapel 
dedicated to St John the BapUst. but the present building dates 
from the early seventeenth century 

Melverley, whose uruque half-umbered church has already 
been mentioned, stands beside the Setem, on the borders of 
Montgomery, and so bnoga us to south Shropshire 

Wemock Edge and the hills of Long Myna and Clee form the 
backbone of south Shropshire , to westivard the land falls to the 
valley, with one more unfertile tract at Wyre forest, on the 
tough scrub of Clun forest, and to eastward lies the Severn 
border of Worcestershire 

'Hie prinapal agricultural centre of the eastern district is 
Bndgnortb, divided by the Severn into an upper and a tower 
town, and retaining marks of its ancient ongin It is considered 
to have been the site of a Saxon settlement, and a tower ts still 
standing of the castle, demolished after the Civil \\ar, whence 
Ro^rt de Belesoie defied Henry I There is an old town hall 
and a sixteenth-century grammar school > 

Eight miles distant die borough of Wenlock includes the 
market towns of hlucb ^^enIock, Madeley and Broseley The 
fine old (restored) church of Holy Trinity adjoins a half timbered 
guildhall built m 1589 The town grew up around a religious 
settlement, of which the remains of the church and chapter house 
of the abbey are still visible It is s distnct bordering on coal 
and ironstone mines A few miles to the west, and near to Shrews- 
bury, Condover Hall and Cound Hall survive as beautiful examples 
of Tudor and Queen Ajine buifding. respectivelj In the same 
district Pitchford Hall is account^ one of the finest of half- 
timbered mansions, and the nuns of Acton Burseli castle are a 
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reminder of the reputed assembly there, in 1265, of the first 
representative parliament of England 

In the fertile region between Shrewsbury and Clun forest, a 
succession of villages prochiming the black and white timbered 
house building of the middle ages, lead to the w estem agricultural 
market towms of Church Stretton and Bishop’s Castle Their 
names preserve an early connection with the church , tlie former 
IS an inland watering place, with an interesting church dedicated 
to St LawTence while the bishop of Hereford’s castle gave a 
descriptive name to the market town on the borders of Mont- 
gomery Near to the important railway junction of Craven Arms 
and Stokesay is one of the finest fortified mansions in England — 
Stokesay Castle, a moated house of the thirteenth century, with 
gardens opened to the public at intervals The annual August 
sheep sale m Craven Arms is one of the largest now used ui 
England 

Clcobuty Mortimer, on the river Rea, perpetuates the name of 
a famous family of Norman origin whose domains extended into 
eleven counties at the tune of the Domesday Survey The chief 
seat of the Mortimers was Wigmore Castle, in Herefordshire, 
until the time of Edward 11 , when Roger Mortimer, earl of March, 
held Ludlow Castle, and there entertained Isabella, plotting with 
her the downfall of her husband, the king 

^Vbere the beautiful scenery of south Shropshire merges with 
that of north Herefordshire, Ludlow, one of the most interesting 
towns of the county, rises above the conQuence of the Teme and 
the Corve, with the hills and woodlands for a background and 
fertile vallejs for a playground It was John of Lufiow, a nch 
clothier of the thirteenth century, who bought Stokesay, and his 
son, Lawrence, who castellated the house as we see it to^y A 
century earlier, Ludlow was a walled town with seven gates, and 
although frequently involved in border warfare and its castle the 
court of the council of the Welsh marches, a notable industry, 
mainly in woollen cloth, was being earned on The substantial 
remains of Ludlow Castle, extending over five acres, include the 
inner Norman bailey of the late eleventh century, and an outer 
bailey of a century later TTiere are also some fourteenth century 
buildings The gatehouse, keep, Pendover and Mortimer towers 
the turret that hore theheacon hres, the ruined rooms where 
court of the Welsh marches was wont to meet from 1461 to x68o, 
and the great hall where Mdtoo's Cemus was perfbnned m 
September, 1634 are among the more fascinating portions of this 
grand place It was dismantled in 1646, after the Civil War 
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In 181 j Jt W2S purchased from the CroTm by tJie «rl of Poms, m 
whose family u has remained 

Another Ludlow landmark is the church of St. Lawencc, 
whose lofty tower rises from the highest point m the town The 
church possesses much beautiful gl^in the chancel, u ood car^ mg 
of the fourteenth and fifteeriih century, and numerous interesting 
tombs and monuments The Lady chapel has a \ery fine west 
window of the fourteenth century The only remaining gate is the 
Rroad gate, but wilhm the arcle of the walls, old, timbered houses 
are met at every turn The Feathers inn and the smaller Angel, 
the Readers’ and the lecturers* Houses, the Old Rectory and the 
Castle Lodge are examples of that style, and yet another group 
stands near the Butter Cross AVhitcliffe, an oak shaded prom- 
enade beyond the riser, looks out upon sicto of the rown and 
the surrounding country'side, in which he a dozen interesting 
and beautiful places withm half as many miles 


DISHES WHICH MA\ BE SAMrLED 
Grouty pudding (ostmeal) 

Damson cheese Sntet pickled damsons 

Mint cakes Savoury real Honey beer 
Shre»*«l«iry cakes 
Muket Drayton gingerbread 


COOKS WHICH hUY BE READ 
T. E Auden ^fmonab ef Old Slt^pthirt 

S Darmg-GmiJd Itlaihs of tht Strrspmfy fl-st^Hchterothcerrary) 
Desmond Coke The liendift* 0} a Tcry (Shrewsbi-ty Fchnol.) 
Simon Eran Af'^f^erih JiatmJ About the Cttohei Sltefie, ii.nd 
other cssaj-s 

X.sdy C> Milnes Gasktil Old ^ropshtre lift l/ittotJLed 
ll V. Taltxrt Jrhane of the /«»»f (berctitcentli to eigVeenth 
ceniunei.) 

Margaret Wcale Throtfh the cf Skrop hrt m HcofKkA 

Mary W ebb * Prmmi Ihme Coldtn Amm Ihnie u thmrr ForrtL 
Armour Whertm II* Ttvrted 
Sunles Wertiun* OnngWi Rank 
j-rapfis Brett k ourg • *' toesein,** cmvls of. 



STAFFORDSHIRE 


T he natural demarcation of the county of Stafford into 
three districts, north, south and central, conforms to 
the position of its extensive coalfields and dependent 
industries. 

The Potteries are in the north, the “ Five Towns,” where the 
ancient craft of thi potter was greatly improved in the seventeenth 
century and made famous subsequently by Josiah Wedgwood. 
The south is the Black Country, one of the most important centres 
of the iron and steel trade of England, which, from Birmingham to 
Wolverhampton, resembles one «st city of chimnej’s. We 
read of coal and iron production at Walsall in the thirteenth 
century, and of extensive works in the Black Country in the 
fifteenth century, at which time Wolverhampton had long been a 
staple town for the sale of wool. Cannock Chase coalfield occupies 
the central district. The more modem industries include brewing 
at Burton-on-Trent, boots and shoes at Stafford, textiles at 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, and chemicals, bricks and tiles in the 
Black Country. r 

Agriculture, which extends to nearly four-fifths of tlie land, 
occupies the districts outside the industrial regions. Dairy cattle 
arc k^t, especially to supply milk to the large towns, and, although 
oats^ is an imponant grain crop, more than two-thirds of the 
cultivated area is now permanent pasture. 

^ The long eastern boundary with Derbyshire is fonned by the 
river Trent, which is navigable below Burton, and the river Dove. 
It is throughout a beautiful district, Dovedale in particular being 
accounted one of the loveliest parts of England, and there the 
hills rise to some 1,800 feel. Cannock Chase is also high ground, 
from whence the hills continue south, generally at a height exccei^ 
ing 500 feet, till they surround the manufacturing towns of south _ 
Staffordshire. 

The Trent valley >vas the means by which the early AngliW 
setUements reached the midlands of England, and Tamwor^ 
which %vas a town in the century, became a residence of the 
kings of Mercia. King £d>vard the ^der recovered the district 
after the Danish occupation, and in 914 Stat-ford (Stafford) 'ras 
made a burgh. In 1016 the shire was first mentioned in the 
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Angh-Saxon Chronicle Fifty yean later, William the Conqueror 
severely punished the resistance which the county had made to him, 
and the establishment of great Nonnan families, such as de Ferrers 
and de Staffords, who long played an outstanihng part in the 
affairs of the county, so restneted the amount of land in the 
hands of the Church that, at the time of the Domesday Survey, 
Burton was the only monastery of note m all Staffordshire iiie 
county is still well wooded, but jn Nonnan times and for long 
afteriv-ards it tvas forest and unculuvated, though the open 
moorlands afforded excellent pasturage for sheep 

In the \\ ars of the Roses the county wasprcdommantly Yorkist, 
and in the Civil War of the seventeenth century it supported the 
parliament Howeser, in addition to woo), other industries began 
to develop early in the middle ages, reaching primary importance 
m the Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth century 

The earliest antiquities are found on the Derbyshire borders, and 
along the Roman \\ athng street Ecclesiastical remains are natur- 
ally tery slight There is a fine Cistercian abbey at Croxden, 
near Uttoiteter, and another at Ranton, west of Stafford The 
finest churches are m the towns, notably Lichfield cathedral, and 
the parish churches of ^cleshall. Leek, Penkndge, Stafford (St 
Maty s), Tamworth, Tutbury and Wolterharopton (St Peter s) 
CheeJd^ (near Uttoxeter) is a good Norman and Early English 
church Annitage (near Rugelej) is Norman, Brewood (tear 
Cannock) Early English, and Audley (near Stoke) is in the 
Decorated style 

Stafford Tamworth and Tutbury possess remains of medneial 
castles Chartley (near Stafford) is a thmecnth-centuiy bousev 
and Beaudesert (Rugeley) a fine Elizabethan mansion EnviUe 
(on the south east Shropshire border) is a T^idor house, and 
Stourton Castle, in the same neighbourhood, taking its name from 
the nver, was built in the fifteenth century The great county 
homes of more modem date include Alton Towers, Trentham, 
Ham, Ingestre, Shugborough, Pat$bulI,Keelc, Himley and Sandon. 

Notable names are assoaated with Stafford and Lichfield 
Izaak W^ton was bora at Stafford , Samuel Johnson and Elias 
Ashmole were born at Lichfield, and Joseph Addison and David 
Gamck also attended the local grammar school there Erasmus 
Darwin lived in the town, as did Anna Seward In our own time 
the “Five Towns’* have formed the background of many of 
Arnold Bennett’s novels 

AdministR-VTIon The county is divided into 5 hundreds and 
25S avil parishes, and is in the anaent diocese of Lichfield The 
rntemaf divisjons have remamwf fiut little aisrurfieif since 
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Domesday Survey. Stafford is the county town, but there are 
many larger boroughs in the industrial area, which contribute 
chiefly to the total population of nearly one and a quarter million. 
The Potteries accoimt for over 250,000, and the Elack Country 
for nearly 500,000 persona. 

COMMtrtticATiONS. The L.M.S. railway serves the county, 
while the Great Western also has a main line through Wolver- 
hampton and the Black Country generally. The Grand Trunk 
canal, and its many cormections, assists the heavy transport of 
the industrial region, Watlmg street enters the county near 
Tamworth, passes by Cannock to Weston, and on to Shropshire. 
Important main roads connect the three great centres of industty. 

Earldom. Robert de Tolni was granted Stafford Castle by 
William the Conqueror, and thereafter took that name. Ha 
descendant, Ralph de Stafford, attained fame in the French tvars 
and was created earl of Stafford in 1351, being already one of the 
original Knights of the Garter. The third earl married the 
daughter and heiress of Thomas, duke of Buriiingham (son of 
Edward III), who styled herself countess of Stafford, Buckinghanh 
Hereford and Northampton. 

The son of Thomas Howard (1614-1680), earl of Arundel and 
Surrey, married the heiress of the Staffords, and their son became 
earl of Stafford in 1688. The earldom nas again eitinct in 1762, 
but the barony passed in the female line to the Jeminghams, of 
Norfolk, and subsequently to the FitzHcrberts, the present 
holders. The badge of the family nas the “ Stafford Knot,*’ 
at one time as famous as the “Ragged Staff” of the carls ofi 
Warwick, • 

In 1786, Granville Leveson-Govver, earl Gower, a whig 
nobleman, was created marquis of Stafford, and his son became 
duke of Sutherland in 1833. One of the duke’s seats is 
Trentham Park, and his former London home in St. James’s, 
now known as Lancaster House, Is the London Museum. 

Regimevt. There are two county regiments. The South 
Staffordshire Regiments consists of the 38th and 80th Foot, 
raised in 1702 and 1793 respectively. The regiment first saw ser- 
vice at Guadeloupe, The dqxit is at Uchffeld. The North 
JUafhlrdshic* »R^nwn» ^<lke»‘'lriiu;e,n^ .se 

98th Foot, raised in 1756 and 1824 respectively. ffTiey saw active 
service at Martinique, and then in the American War, The 
addition to their territorial title was granted in 1876, on the 
occasion of the prince of Wales's (afterwards Edw’ard VH) tour 
in Malu. 
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Coat op Ajims op the Cotjntt A shield, having a chevron and 
a Stafford knot and, above, a lion of £jigland 
Crest Abo^ e a ntura} crown, a Stafford knot Supporters 
a lion with a ducal coronet and a grilSn 
Motto The knot unties 
These arms were granted m 1931 

The chevron and the knot are {rom the arms of the family of 
de Stafford, and the lion of ^gland from the arms of the county 
town 

Newspaphis The Staffordshue Adteriuer was founded m 
1795 , the Staffordshire IVeekfy Senttnel m 1S54 , and the 
Staffordshire ChromeU which incorporates the S/one WeehJyNews, 
dates from 1S77 There are papers relating particularly to local 
industnca The Tamteorth Herald lUercury and Neus and the 
Evening Sentinel of Stoke on Trent, ought also to be mentioned 
Walsall has its Observer and Tmes 

STATFORO 

It will be found comenient to adhere to the three natural 
divisions of the county, and to regard Stafford Stoke on TVent 
end LichheM as the chief centres, with the addition of 
Wolverhampton for the Black Country 
Stafford lies m the pleasant, well wooded central portion of 
the county, through which Bows the placid nver Sow An 
authentic history, exceeding a thousand years, began in the }ear 
914, when Ethelffeada, the Lady of the hftrcians, placed a fort 
there as part of her comprehensne defensive plan It was of 
importance in later Anglo Saxon timn^ appears as a vralled town 
and borough in Domesday, and m numbermg a raj’s! charter 
of i 2 o 6 among its possessions the toivn claims one of the earliest 
incorporations in England 

Although largely modernised a numberof picturesque timbered 
houses remains of which the ancient High House is an excellent 
eaample. St, Chad a is the oldest chur^ (restored), with some 
good Norman details TTie fine cruciform church of St Mary 
IS a foun^tion attributed to King John , the nave is Norman- 
Transiuonal, with Early Engli^ and Derated styles in other 
parts A memorial to Jzaak Walton (rS93-r683) is a reminder 
of the birthplace of the author td Jm Cmpkat Angler, whose 
cottage at Shallowford has been restored, and whose immortal 
treatise was dedicated to his Staffordshire fnend, John Ofiley, 
of Madeley Manor , 

The grammar school is an ancient foundation, enlarged in the 
Ome ofEdWard' JT rtspeciaiiyifiiegeoibgica^nnrreiamnf moms/ 
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after Qement Wragge, and the WiJIiam Salt library contains a 
very large collection of books, manuscripts and pictures relating 
to the county, presented in 1863. Two fairs, held on saints’ 
days, September 21st and December 4th, were granted in 1261 
and 1685 respectively, and there are in all eight annual fairs now 
held in the toxm. The staple trade is the manufacture of boots 
and shoes ; salt is prepared from the brine wells in the neigh* 
bourhood, and in recent times there has been a steady extension 
of ironworks and electrical manufactures. 

Stafford Castle, on a hill commanding a wide prospect from 
outside the town itself, is an unfinished mansion datmg from 
i8jo, on the site of an ancient stronghold. 

Around Stafford 

The parks of the earl of Shrewsbury at Ingestre, of the earl of 
Harrowby at Sandon — the earl is lord*heutcnant of the county— 
of the earl of Lichfield at Shugborough, and several other country 
seats, stretch continuously for miles beyond the east side of 
Stafford, m a fine country aboundmg in trees. After only a short 
interval Chartlcy Park intervenes, on the rising ground towards 
the Derbyshire borders. . 

Uttoxeter (pronounced locally, approximately, Uxeter) lies 
pleasantly near the river Dove, and is largely interested in agri- 
cultural machinery, brewing and bnckmaking. A free borough 
in the twelfth century, it was part of the roj'al duchy of Lancastw 
from 1266 to 1625, and the Wednesday market which is still held 
was granted in Ac time of Henry III. St. Mary's church is 
modem, except for the fine Decorated tower and spire. A tablet 
commemorates the occasion when doctor Johnson stood hatless in 
the rain, in the market-place, doing penance for disobedience to 
his father. 

Along the beautiful valley of the Dove, Tutbury Castle stan<» 
out as the only mediieval fortified residence still surviving, and 
to the north, along the same valley, rest the Cistercian remains 
of Croxden Abbey. 

Seven miles along the Trent valley north of Stafford, the 
market town of Stone is also mtcrested in boot and shoe i^U' 
facture. Bury Bank is traditionally considered to be the site oi 
the capital of the kingdom of Mercia, and, in Stone itself, 
the w^s and cr3fpt remain of an abbey founded in 670 
abbey church collapsed in J749, when St. Michael’s was built 
to replace it. Nearby is Sivynnerton Park, the seat of lord 
Stafford. 

A similar distance west stands Ecclesball, the agncultural 
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centre Holy Trinity church is one of the most noteworthy in the 
county, principally in the Early English style, with fine stained 
glass. The castle was the residence of the bishops of Lichfield 
for SIX centuries prior to 1867, and 3 picturesque tower and 
bndge have survited Several bishops are buried in the church 
Blore Heath, on the Shropshire borders, was the scene of batde 
m *459, when the Yorkists beat the Lancastrians, and, midway 
on the route to Stafford, stand the remains of Ranton Abbey 

Again, a similar distance south, Penkndge is chiefiy engaged 
m agriculture It stands on the small nver Penk, and m the church 
of St Michael and All Angels possesses a very fine Perpendicular 
building with still earlier details The kVhite Hart, a decorated 
half timbered building, is an attractive old inn The Roman 
Watling street passes three miles south of the town and, nearby, 
Erewood has an Early English church At Rugeley only the tower 
and chancel of the fourteenth century parish church remain, St 
Augustine’s being modem Directly west of the river Trent 
the coalfields of Cannock Chase begin — an unfertile region of 
some 40,000 acres, for long a royal preserve, but in more recent 
times (ound to possess very nch seams of cosJ 

Tre “ Five Towns ” 

The group of towns of the Staffordshire pottenes->Stoke>upon* 
Trent, Hanley, Curslem, Tunstall, Longion and Fenton— ^were 
brought under one local government by a special Act of March, 
1910 It was the largest expenment of the kind that had taken 
place, the combined populations of the federated aty of Stoke« 
on-Trent exceeding a quarter of a million The district » entirely 
industrial, due to the proximity of clay and coal, although for the 
higher grades of pottery Cormsh clay is stiff generaffy used 
Ironstone and limestone are found loiially, and a new industry 
was introduced some years ago by the erection of a large motor- 
tyre factory Some three hundred pottenes are engaged m a 
great range of productions, from the most delicate china to the 
commonest earthenware Four public museums illustrate the 
vanety of these local productions 

Stoke may be said to have literally grown up round the works 
started by Josiah Wedgwood in the latter half of the last century 
Burslemis the oldest of these towns, the home ofEIers and Wedg- 
woods, who brought one of the oldest crafts m the world to such 
perfection Whatever crude productions preceded the year 1650, 

It was not until then that the industry was established with factones 
whose names have become household words From the first 
sunpfe atnrmpfs at aevcuftfciKi-caiftiry’ AewatMu, ti\c DaKk 
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potter, John Phibp Elers, who bad settled at Buj^em, developed 
the smooth red earthenware and salt-glazed pottery. The 
constructive genius of Josiah Wedgwood (1730-95) raised the 
potters' craft to the status of an art, and his historic factory at 
Etruria led the way for the huge industry practised to-day in the 
“ Five Towns.*’ In his time, the invention of transfer printing 
by John Sadler of Liverpool, between 1750-60, and the manu- 
facture of fine china, bcguming with Spodc in the early daj’S of 
last century, are the more recent landmarks of the trade. Arnold 
Bennett (1867-1931) was bom at Hope street, Hanley, and in 
T}ie Old Wtves' Tale and Clayhanoer he has immortalised the 
pottery folk and their homes. 

An agricultural district surrounds the Potteries ; north and 
west, within a few miles of the Shropshire and Che^re borders, 
or south, towards the county town, or east as far as the lovely, 
hut often barren, Dovedale, it is all farmland The little riicr 
Chumet waters the eastern parishes, where Cheadle, Leek and 
Longtior are the market toivns. Leek uas a borough in the 
thirteenth century, when it formed part of the great earldom of 
Chester, but the pri\ilege svas allowed to lapse. At one time 
famous for its ale, the principal industries noware associated with 
agriculture, and the making of silks, ribbons and similar articles. 
In the precincts of the fine Decorated chur^, dedicated to 
lidsvard the Confessor, 1$ an unusual cross, possibly of Danish 
origin and construction. Rudyard Lake, and the remains of the 
Cistercian abbey at Dieulacressc, are both within a short distance. 
From the former, Rudj-ard Kipling (1565-J935) was given his 
name. Words cannot fill the void left by the passing of a gr«t 
Empire poet. 

"ITie scenery around Longnor is fine and open, but that part of 
Dovedale which lies in Staffordshire presents generally a bolder 
aspect than appears across the border. The hills are steeper, while 
north of Beresford Dale, the Dove winds through broad and 
pleasant meadows on iis Derbyshire banka, at otiicr times rcstri<^- 
ing Itself to deep and narrow valleys, and enchantingly beautiful 
gorges. Memonca of Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton extend 
aouth to rocky Mtlidale, and all the waters of the Dove— a fisher- 
man’s paradise, but also a district in which live other asstxaatioRS. 

XJ.wj., CfioigTOA eswijftwi 2«v4t, T-ew. V/v«b 

wrote Lalh Roolh at Mayfield, and walked there with Byron. 
jean Jacques Rousseau began Ids Coaftstiom at Wootton. George 
Eliot lived at EJIastone, and there created Aditm Bede. 

Ham Hall, one of the princely houses of the county, looks oot 
upon the rugged beauty of Dovedale. To the south, Alton Towers 
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13 a vast Gothic house, built to 1809-23 from designs by the elder 
Pugin for the fifteenth earl of Shrewsbury, who is said to have 
spent over one miHion pounds on this property, which includes 
a thousand acres of magnificent landscape gardens and grounds 
laidoutby“ Capability’ Brown It is open to the public daily The 
entrance is within a rmic or two of the fine old Cistercian abb^ 
of Croxden, and the interesting Norman and £arl5 English church 
at Checkley, midway between Leek and Uttoxeter 

LlCltFIELD 

This IS m many ways the most interesting town in the county 
Its name sigmfies " the field of the dead," from the traditional 
martyrdom of a thousand Christians there dunng the Diocletian 
persecution In the rtign of Offa of Mercia (a d 790), not 
only was the see of Li^field placed at the head of all the 
Mercian bishopncs but it was raised to the status of an arch- 
bishopric, intended to overshadow both Canterbury and York, but 
Its great state hardly survived the lung's own lifetime The oldest 
houses date from the Elizabethans, while the most ancient custom 
of the Whit Monday Bower Festnal, which ts stiU preserved 
originated in the court of array, when every householder attended 
the roll call of the aty, andwasfinedapennyifhewereabsematthe 
appointed hour The Ovil lYar was perhaps the cruellest time for 
the townsfolk, who saw their cathedral pillaged by the parlia* 
mentary army and irreparable damage inflicted on their treasures 
Lichfield IS nowa mar^t town, with industries engaged in engin« 
cenng, iron founding, bnckaad tde making, and Cannock Chase 
near to its doors 

PiACES OF IKTZBIST 

The cathedral, built between 1200 and 1370 succeeded the 
Norman church of bishop Ro^r de Chnton (1128-48) which had 
been preceded by the Saxon church of Sf, Peter, of the early 
eighth century, when St. Chad set up the first bishopnc at Lich- 
field The choir and saensty, in the Early English style were 
begun about the year 1200, and the west front is aitnbuted to the 
penod 1350-70 Bishop Laagton’s Lady chapel belongs to the earlier 
period, m the Decorated s^Ic 'ITictombofSt Clud, part of the 
dose and episcopal palace were among the works of this bishop 
which suffered most damage duni^ the Civil War of the seien- 
teenth century The famous three ^ires, the splendid nave, the 
^ly English chapter house, some very fine glass, and Chantreys* 
lovely wort, are some of the unforgettable impressions 
^ Chai'i ebureb /lossesaes a fincX3rl,v Ergrltsh nave and 
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Decorated windows, and at St Michael’s, doctor Johnson’s 

parents and brother are buned m the centre aisle. 

The house at the corner of Market street where Samuel Johnson 
was bom, on September i8th, 1709, is now a museum, with a 
good collection of his works and relics His statue stands opposite, 
and, appropriately, Boswell’s near to it The son of a bookseller, 
his efforts at school-mastering were unsuccessful, and in 1737 he 
and Gamck set out for London, there to pick up a living by their 
pens Eight years later, Johnson met James Boswell, and it is due 
to his genius that we know as much about doctor Johnson as about 
any other Englishman The doctor’s great dictionary, which 
helped materially to consolidate and clarify the English language, 
was published in 1755 A remarkable, very human character, 
allied to wide and thorough scholarship, made of him one of the 
most famous men of his day and of English letters Nor did ho 
ever lose his affection for Lichfield 

Doctor Erasmus Danvm, a fellow of the Royal Society, and 
grandfather of the great Charles Darwin, was bom m Beacon 
street , and a tablet commemorates the birthplace of Cha^ 
Ashmole ( j6t 7-92), founder of the Ashmolean museum at Oxford, 
the first public collection of antiquities m England It was 
Erasmus Darwin who encouraged Anna Seward (1747-X809), the 
“ Swan of Lichfield,” to wnte poetry, but she is chiefly remembered 
for her published correspondence with the great literary figure* 
of that day, in particular sir Walter Scott 

Remains of the rranciscan fnaiy, founded m 1229, is now part 
of a gills’ school, the buildings dating from about 1545 Lichfield 
House, in Bore street, is a fine example of sixteenth century 
half-timbered architecture Of the old inns, the Three Crowns 
13 venerable with age, and the Swan, which doctor Johnson knew, 
has altered but little since his day The almshouses, jeno^vn as 
St John’s hospital, were built about 1495 by bishop WiUiam 
Smyth, one of the founders of Brasenose College, Oxford The 
War Memorial beside Minster Pool is a beautiful tribute 

Around Lictifield 

Burton-upon-Trent, twehe miles to the east, and on the borders 
of Derbyshire, was the site of the only monastery in Staffordshire 
at the time of the Domesday Survey For three hundred years 
now the town has been noted for its ale, the presence of sulphate 
of lime m the local water supply being the pnncipal reason for its 
concentration here Some thirty brewenes produce the national 
dnnk in its different grades It is a beverage made from 
malted barley, prepared maize and sugar, boiled in hops and 
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fermented with yeast, and contains the essential elements ol 
nutntion ; ^Mth the popular o^Iement of bread and cheese, it 
forms a highly valuable food Tlie alcoholic content of draught 
beer is no more than two-and-a-half to four-and*a-half per cent, 
and the average purchase of a working man less than a pint a day, 
jet unhappily, extremists are found denouncing the “dnofc 
traffic ” as though it were a product of the nether regions 

Tamworth, eight miles m the direction of Watling street and 
the Warwickshire border, was a stronghold of the kmgs of Mercia, 
and the site of one of the castles founded by Etheldeada The 
existing castle, now a museum, has fragments of Saxon work, 
while the late Tudor additions were made within the walls of the 
Norman castle 0/ the de Frevrllcs There were further additions 
in the seventeenth century The church of St Edith, dating 
from the fourteenth century, was restored m the nineteenth and 
there are other mteresting old places still standing in what is a 
considerable market town, with vanous local industries Sir 
Robert Peel was at one time member for Tamworth, and had hia 
principal residence at Drayton Manor 

The Buck Coo^TRT 

Wolverhampton and Walsall are the largest centres in this great 
manufactunog district, each has more than 100,000 residents 
Bilston (m the borough of Wolverhampton), Wednesbury and 
Tipton are totms with a population of ot^r 30 000 each The 
extensive industries are in hardware, iron and steel works, 
with a Wide variety of products, and coal mines Considerable 
agricultural markets are still held 

Wolverhampton was an important market in the middle ages , 
Its locks and keys were specially notable from early times, and its 
hardware from the seventeenth century The cruaform church 
of St Peter’s dates m part from the thirteenth century, and 
possesses an interesting early Norman stone cross in the diurch- 
yard 

Walsall was known for its fine saddlery and leather work in the 
middle ages, and m the seventeenth century it acquired a reputa- 
tion for nails and other iron goods *1116 town had its own mayor 
m the fifteenth century, though its duef buildings are modem 
Wednesbury, which now produces boiler plates, rails and steel 
work for railways, stands on the site of an ancient Saxon tonm, 
and IS said to derive its name from their god, Woden The ancient 
town of Bilston specialises in gnndstones, enamelled ware and 
wire, in addition to the general interest in coal and ironstone mines 
While, ifiererore, tile great expansion oi' tWab in (ie S&ct 
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Country begsm wth tlie period of the Industrial Revolution, 
many of its towns are ancient and interesting, and a number of 
their products had won renown in much earlier times. 


DISHES WIICII MAY DE SAMPLED 

Beasting'a pie Collier's pie 

Pikelets Simnel cake 

Frumenty Oatcakes 

Cheese, made specially for toasting 
Durton ale 


BOOKS WHICH MAY BE READ 

Arnold Bennett : Anna of the Five Totem, and others. 

George Eliot : Adam Bede. 

EUen T. Fowler ; “ Black Country ” novels 
George W. Gough : The Yeoman Adventurer. 

KathenneMacquoid: Captain Dalltr^lon. (Early eighteenth century ) 
Elmor Mordaunt * BeVamy. 

Izaak Walton ; The CompUat Angler. 

Francis Brett Young: The Iron Age. My Brother Jonathan. 



CHESHIRE 


T he recorded history of this comer of England begins with 
the expulsion of the Batons from their last strongholds m 
old Strathclyde by the Northumbnans, whose King 
Aethelfnth annexed the Roman city of Chester to his northern 
kingdom about the year 614 But there was httle peace for the 
next two centimes, till, in 830, the whole distnct b^me part of 
Mcraa. Chester itself was rebuilt and parliaments assembled 
there, and in 980 the shire was first recorded by name We 
know from Domesday Boot that what is now Lancashire, as far 
north as the Ribble, was at that time accounted part of Cheshire , 
that no Englishman retained any estate of importance after the 
Norman Conquest-->cor do we expect otherwise since it was the 
last place to submit to the Conqueror; that m order to provide 
for defence against hostile neighbours, IVilliam I created it a 
county palatine, which the earl of Chester '* held as freely by his 
swordastheiungdidhislaadbyhiscrowii.” The earl exercised 
regal authority, called together his own independent parliament, 
and, apart from church proper^, all the land belonged to, and was 
held of, him. Net until time of Henry \T 1 I were palatine 
privileges taken away, justices appointed and local representatives 
required to take their place m the national parliament, in the same 
manner aS the rest of the kingdom. Certainly, ut the twelfth and 
thirteenth centunea the county was severely bandied and impover- 
ished by the attacks of the Welsh. For its loyalty, Richard II 
created it a prinapalitr, and although this was rescinded by his 
successor, it is interesting to realise that ourpnnees of Wales are 
also earls (^Chester 

Cheshire has been desenbed as the mother and nurse of 
English gentilit),” from the number of great funihes within its 
boriers There are no longer any suryivors of the eight baronies 
of the great earldom which, since 1x54, ^ held by the heir 
to the nirone Laccys, Ardens, Mainwanngs, however, are of 
Norman descent; Davenports, Leighs and Warburtons were 
established in the county in the tweIfthoentuiy,aBd theGresveoors 
are descended from a nephew of Hugh Lupus himself 
In the Wats of the Roses, Cheshire naturally supported the 
Lancastrian cause, but m the Cml War of the seventeenth century 
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divided counsels caused the people to form an association, with 

the aim of preserving internal peace and neutrality. 

The earliest staple industries were salt and cheese. A salt 
trade flourished in the time of Edward the Confessor, when the 
mills and fisheries of the Dee were also reckoned valuable assets. 
The twelfth century recorded its appreciation of Cheshire cheese. 
There was a considerable export of wool in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries ; w'eaving and xvool-combing xvcre introduced 
in 1674. Present-day industry is varied and important, as may be 
lodged from the fact that the population of the county doubled 
between 1801-1871, and has not since fallen. The cotton trade 
has overflowed from Lancashire into Stockport and the north- 
eastern districts. Macclesfield and Congleton produce silk goods, 
Middlewich and Lawton prepare salt, and there are coalfields and 
sandstone quarries in the same area. Port Sunlight, the Mersey 
shipyards and the raihvay works at Crewe are all highly important. 

It has, also, ever been an agricultural county, although notpn- 
ously backward until the cattle plague of 1S65 brought a xridc- 
spread awakening, and a resultant improvement. At the present 
time four-fifths of the land Is cultivated, a large proportion being 
permanent pasture. Dairy farming is encouraged by nearness to 
the great toxvns of Lancashire. Cheese, potatoes, stone fruit, and 
the celebrated strawberry beds at Famdon and Holt are local 
specialities. 

The climate is generally temperate and rather damp ; the sou 
varies, but has a large proportion of thin clay. In a county 
where the surface is mostly low and either flat or gently undulating, 
the numerous small lakes in the east, the fine beeches of Alderley 
Edge and the pines of Delamcre forest form perhaps the most 
picturesque features of the country-side. The Mersey and the 
Dee estuaries arc separated by the charming county of the Wirral 
peninsula. While the Mersey carries the great shipping ports of 
Liverpool and Birkenhead, the Dee is practically dry at low tide, 
and Chester has long since ceased to be a port. These rivers form 
most of the boundary vrith Lancashire and Wales res^ctively, the 
only other important river being the Weaver, wh^h cuts the 
county roughly in half from south to north-west. 

The visible eridence of the long story of the shire is nowhere 
more comprehensive than in the city of Chester, and, generally, 
the domestic remains in the county are more interesting than the 
ecclesiastical. Half-timbered buildings are abundant, and many 
a farm house was formerly an ancient manor. Bramhall Hall 
(near Stockport) dates from the tlurtcenth to fourteenth centuy. 
Moreton Old Hall (near Congleton) is a moated house of the 
sixteenth century. Brereton and Dorsfold Halls are Elizabethan ; 
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Vale RopI (near Northwich) embraces fragments of a thirteenth- 
century Cistercian monastery C^crre Hall is a fine modem 
mansion, and Eaton Hall a great Gothic house of the last century 
Chester cathedral is magnificent, and fortunate m the possession 
of Its monastic buildings, almost the only complete example that 
has come dotvn to us Lower Peovcr church is unique, hif- 
timbered with a stone tower, it dates from the thirteenth century, 
and was restored in 1853 Astbury (near Congleton) is a good 
example of the Perpendicular, and Bunbury (near Tarporley) 
and MaJpas of the jDecorated styles Rums of Norman castles 
have survived at Eecston, and Haltoo, near Delamere forest and 
in Sandbach market place are two sculptured Saxon crosses of 
remarkable interest 

Co’'»?UOTCATlOVS The LMS railway sen-es the county, 
and the Great Western a portion of it There are several canals, 
m addition to the Bridgewater and Manchester Ship canals, and 
the nver Weaver is navigable as far as Wnsford The roads are 
excellent 

Administbation The coun^ 1$ divided into y hundreds 
and 450 civil parishes Chester is the capital Birkenhead and 
Stockport are the largest boroughs after which come Congleton, 
Crewe, Dukinfield, Hyde, Macclesfield, Stalybridge and Wallasey, 
*The county has been described as a “suburb ■' of Liverpool, 
Manchester and the Potteries, and this is true of the distncts 
neighbouring on those great centres of population It is almost 
wholly in the diocese of Chester 

Earldom Hugh of Avranches, called le Gros on account of 
his great bulk, and Lupus on account of his fenxity, was created 
earl of Cheater in leyi He spent his life in fighting the Welsh 
from Cheshire, and the French, from Normandy, but showed the 
customary Norman liberality to religious houses His only son 
was drowned in the catastrophe to the White Ship jq itao, but 
his most celebrated descendant was Ranulf, who succeeded in 
itSi, was earl of Lincoln m 1217, and mamed the widow of 
Geoffrey of Bnttany, son of Henry II He was the great baron 
of the middle ages whom Stubbs descnbed as the “ last relic of 
the great feudal aristocracy of the Conquest,” and whose memory 
survi \ ed for ceotunes after his death. He left no heir 

In 1254, prmce Edward afterwards Edward I, was created 
earl of Chester, and since that date it has tlvraj-s been held by the 
heir to the Croirn, with the single exception of Simon deMontfort, 
earl of Leicester. Since 1399, the earl of Chester has been the 
pnncc of Wales 
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Regiment. The Cheshire Regiment is the aand Foot, raised 
in 1689. The regiment fought at Dettingcn, where it sav^ King 
George II from the French cavalry, an incident comraemorat^ 
in the use of the oak leaf in its badge and colours. The depot is 
at Chester. 

County Badge. Having no arms, the device Is used of the 
shield of the earls of Chester, three wheatsheaves between two 
ostrich feathers, and a princely coronet above the shield. Three 
wheatsheaves was the arms of the earls of Chester in the hvelfth 
century, and they remain to-day part of the arms of the prince 
of Wales, eatl of Chester. 

Newspapers. The papers of Manchester and Liverpool 
naturally cowr much of Cheshire’s news, but the Cheshire Daily 
Echo is published at Stockport ; the Cheshire Observer and 
Chester Chronicle circulate largely in North Wales as well as in 
their own county ; and the Chester Guardian is associated with the 
Warrington Guardian. Warrington also has its Examiner, dating 
from 1869. Other important papers are the 
and Birkenhead Nevs, the Maecle^ietd Times, the Cresee Chronic'tt 
and the North Cheshire Herald for the north-east. 

CircSTER 

The city of Chester is numbered among the few in 
kingdom which not only have a practically continuous story of 
some two thousand years, but have with hearty pride preserved 
wherever possible the records and monuments of a past age, 
relics that become increasingly valuable since they can never be 
replaced, and are unlikely to be equalled in craftsmanship and 
design. 

Chester, the Deva, or camp upon Deeside, of the Romans, 
was the station of the famous 20th Legion. For a thousand je3« 
after the Romans left, it suffered the tribulations of vrar ; th* 
Saxons drove out the Britons in the seventh century and practi- 
cally destroyed the Roman city; Northumbrians and Mercians 
contended for it for the next two hundred years, until Ethelfleada, 
the Lady of the Merrians, held and rebuilt the place about the y^ 
906. It resisted the Norman Conqueror to the last, and mr 
four centuries more was always in a state of defence against the 
Welsh. The prosperity of the Tudor period nourished the local 
trades, but in the Civil War, when the city espoused the 
cause, a stubborn siege of two years {1644-66) was only ended 
when starvation threatened. Our forefathers, men of action, i‘ 
their years were few, knew how to make the most of such oppo^' 
tunitics as were ready to hand, and despite all difBcolties the city 
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prospered ; its trade guilds waied nch, fine houses and churches 
were erected, and life was lived as it has not been since the age 
of industry destroyed a simpler state 

Chester never fails to impress and dehght us visitors, and the 
limited notice we can give to its treasures must be accepted as 
being only the shadow of that enjoyment which belongs to 
personal experience Its situation upon solid sandstone, sur- 
sounded by the meadows of Dee, is a very pleasing one and 
quite naturallythe ancient atystandswithin a protective half-circle 
bend of the river 

Places of Inteeiest 

The City Walls and Gates * There is no other example in 
England of a city with a complete circuit of ancient walls still 
intact They date substantially from the fourteenth century, 
but are built upon original Roman, Saxon and Norman founda- 
tions, portions of which have been revealed by excavation , the 
Roman wall extends from Newgate to Phccnix Tower, and thence 
to Morgan’s Mount; the original south and west sides are no 
longer above-ground, and on those sides, on the line Newgate, 
Bndgegate, the Castle, Watergate, Water Tower, Morgan s 
Mount, the foundations are the tenth century extensions of the 
Lady of the Meruans The walls, forming a continuous promen- 
ade for some two miles, provide the best viesta of the city within, 
and the nver and meadows without. None of the old gates has 
survived, but of the towers, mostly occupied by guJ^ m the 
middle ages, the Photnix has been known as King Charles Tower 
Since that monarch witnessed from it the defeat of his army at 
Rovrton Heath on September 24ih, 1645 Near that point the 
xvoUs nse sheer above a canal which is probably a survival of the 
moat that existed in Elizabethan times, and was re-excavated in 
the eighteenth century 

Eastgate, Nottbgatc, Watergate and Bndgegate still admit the 
four mam roads which, as in Roman times, meet st the Cross m 
the centre of the city Outside Newgate has recently been dis- 
covered what may prove to be, on compleuon of the excavauons, 
the largest Roman amphitheatre m Bntain 

TAe Roivsr This famous and remarkable feature of the mam 
thoroughfares consists of a double row of shops, one at street level 
and one at first floor lev el, the latter being covered m to provide 
a continuous footway, attached to street level by frequent stair- 
ways These Rows first appear by name m extant records of 
1331, but they were probably m use at an earlier date Their 
origin IS not ccrtairdy known, but a combination of arcumstaiices 
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may include the fact that the Saxon aty was rebuilt on the ruins 
of Its Roman predecessor, so that the lower levels remained 
buried until in course of time they could be excavated , and the 
need for every possible means of defence agamst the Welsh, and 
the obvious convenience of the arrangement for shoppers and 
shop keepers alike, which usage would reveal At dl events, 
there they are, a delightful peculiarity of tovm architecture 
Old Houjcj ond Inns To pick, out examples from such a wealth 
of choice cannot be very satisfactory or conclusive, and in 
dividual tastes will find their own preferences The Cross affords 
a characteristic picture of the main streets of the city, and particular 
mention may be made of God s Providence House (1652) Leche 
House (1610), Bishop Lloyds House (e 1600) and the Stanley 
Palace (1591)— all of which are in Watergate street 
The Fdcon and the Bear and Bullet are two fine old inns, with 
decorated timbered fronts to Lower Bridge street , the old 
King s Head hotel, in the same street, dates from 1621 The 
Pied Bull, probably the oldest inn in Chester, and the Blue Bell 
inn are in Northgate street, which opens into Market square and 
the Cathedral close 

The Cathedral • This beautiful church, although chiefly of 
fourteenth century work, has earlier portions going back to the 
Normans Onginally the abbey church of a Benedictine founda- 
tion dedicated to St Werburgh, it became the cathedral of Chester 
in 1536, after the monastery had been suppressed, yet it has the 
rare fortune to possess still most of the monastic buildings 
These are grouped round the doister and the abbot's well, and 
include the lovely thirteenth century cliapter house and the 
monks* cells, parlour and refectory, this last havmg a readers 
pulpit, considered to be one of the finest m the world From 
the ancient shnne of St Werburgh m the Lady chapel to the 
modem high altar this great building abounds in interest One 
of the excellent handbooks provided at the doors, and the escort 
of a guide, will prdyide an hour’s memorable expenence that none 
will wish to miss \ 

Other Churches : On the site of St John’s stood, m 689, « 
church attnbuted to I^ng Etheired , the chapter house contains 
tome stones considered to be of Saxon onguu In Norman 
It was a great church, as the extensive rums m the churchy^d 
prove, practKslly only the nsve /s now in use The arem- 
tecture is Norman-TransUional and Early English, the great wwl 
Window illustrating something of the long story of this venerable 
place 

St Mary’s contains the fine Troutbeck and St Katherines 
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chapels and an oak ceding of the early sixteenth century St 
Peter’s, the oldest church, stands at *1110 Cross, on the \ery site 
of the Roman prastonum ; 6rst dedicated m 907, it was rebuilt, 
wth the addition of a spire, m the tune of Henry VIII 
Pnific BuUdings • The casde, stone-built after the Norman 
Conquest, was a great pde in the early thirteenth centuiy, but 
very little remains now In Agncola Tower the museum of the 
Cheshire Regiment preserves something of the vivid stoiy of the 
county regiment TTie modem buildings were erected in 1811, 
and include the assize court and council house 
The town hall, faang Market square, was opened in 1869, and 
its interesting pictures and mununenU include a list of the mayors 
of the aty since 1257 

The Grosienor museum contains a large collection of county 
antiquities, and, since 1886, it has served as the headquarters of 
se\eral teamed societies who continue to be mainly responsible 
for the collection and preservation of valuable relics. 

Rvkt Dte and its Bridges: Scarcely a mile beyond the river 
frontage known as the Groves, the Dee enters, between wooded 
banks, the charming scenery for which it has long been notable 
This u the stream upon wmch King Edgar was roired m state 
by eight vassal kings ten centuries ago, and which in bygone days 
witnessed a seaboard trade to and from the port of Chester, until 
it lost the competitive battle with a more favourably placed port 
at Liverpool The siltmg-up of the nver, the wide sands of Dee, 
have not detracted from private enjoyment of the old Cheshire 
svaterway 

Until 1832 the Old Dee bridge was the only means of crossing 
the river at Chester , a stone bridge had been built in the time 
of Edward I, where previously stood a wooden bridge, and where, 
at the same spot, the Roman Watlingstrcct bad forded the stream. 
TTic Grosvenor bridge, a aoo-foot smgle span of stone, was 
opened m 1832, and it is now the roam exit to north Wales 
Grosvenor Park, the Groves, the Meadows with Edgar’s Field, 
and the famous Roodee show ground and racecourse, add to the 
amenities of the city, which « of course within easy reach of a 
wide sweep of countryside, from north Wales to the Derbyshire 
peaks 


Aroitvp CtUSWt I 

The Wirral peninsula lies to the immediate north-west, and 
forty miles suffices to circumsenbe this pleasant and histone 
distnct Birkenhead, the largest town there, or in Cheshire, is 
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a great seaport controlled, as is Liverpool on the opposite shore* 
by the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board The ferry service 
between the tivo places has recently been supplemented by that 
remarkable engineering feat, the Mersey tunnel roadway 
Forest land in Norman times, and still well-wooded, it was not 
until the industrial developments of last century that the Wirral 
became important Richard II had granted the forestership 
of Wrral to \V 5 Iliam de Stanly, father of the first Stanley of 
Kno\vslcy, ancestor of the earls of Derby, and of the Stanleys 
of Hooton the old home of that branch of the family being at 
Bidston Hall About the year 1150-53, Birkenhead priory — the 
name is believed to mean the head or promontory of the birches— 
was founded for the Benedictines, and there they contmued for 
four hundred years till the Dissolution It was garrisoned by the 
royalists in 1644, and then dismantled after the Civil War The 
remains, which include the chapter house, a fine vaulted crjpt 
and a fragment of the priory chur^, now belong to the corporation 
The hamlet around the old monastery \vas never very large, 
even in 1830 there were only about 2,500 persons residing m 
Birkenhead, and many of these were new arrivals at John Laird s 
shipbuilding yard, which had been established three years before 
Twenty jears later the docks were opened, and a steady inflow 
of trade has raised the hamlet, in about a century, to a county 
borough of about 150 000 residents The chief trades are meat 
and livestock (the great Mersey cattle wharf is unequalled in sue 
or general facilities in this country) and the gram trade , second 
only to London for gram imports, it is the largest milling centre 
in Europe, one quarter of all the grain imported into Britain 
passing through Birkenhead The shipbuilding yards made 
world famous by the name of Catnmcll, Laird & Co , attract 
other important attendant industncs Port Sunlight, the works 
and garden city of which extend to over five hundred acres and 
house a population of 6 000 persons, lies a few miles upstream , 
the home of " Sunlight ” soap is a remarkably interesting place 
The playgrounds of Birkenhead axe along the coast, at New 
Brighton and Hoylake, or inland among the pinewoods of Bidston 
and Thurstaston hill West Kirby, at the mouth of the Dee, is a 
chtfrmmg old place facing the fine coast Ime of north Wales 
The twenty miles of south Cheshire, between Chester and 
Crewe, borders on Wales for part of the distance, and shares the 
sylvan beauty of the Dee valley Eaton Hall, in a great park that 
almost adAns Chester, is the home of the duke of Westminster, 
head of the\Grosvenor family seated there since the fourteenth 
century The house was comparatively small in the time of 
_ ''harles 11, but even the greater house which succeeded it was 
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pulled down to mate way for the immense Gothic mansion erected 
jii the last century The gardens are xnagnificenf 
The market town of Malpas had a castle in the middle ages 
Its beautiful Perpendicular church was restored in the last century 
Reginald Heber (178J-1826X who was born at the rectory, became 
the second bishop of Calcutta, and a famous hymn-wnter A 
distinguuhcd scholar, his half-brother was one of the founders 
of the Athenicum club The Pcckforton hills rise from the 
surroundmg Cheshire plain in a finely wooded sandstone ndge 
that extends roughly from Itfalpas to Tarporley, near the ruins 
of the Norman castle of Beeslon, and the fine old Perpendicular 
church at Bunbury The small lakes in this part of the county, 
as also around Knutsford, such as Marbury, Combermere and 
Doddington, Tatton, Rostheme, Tabley and Mere, form “ lake 
districts " m most picturesque surroundings 

Nantwich, which shared m a prosperous salt trade until the 
early eighteenth century, is the chief market town of the south 
Ir tvas a place of fairs and marketsin the middle ages, and possesses 
still an old and fine church m the cruciform building dedicat^ 
to St Mary and St Nicholas 

Crewe owes its prosperity to the L 8. N W raiKmy (now part 
of the L M & S ), which owns there some of the largest railway 
construcuonal workshops m the world. Crewe Hall, a notable 
county home belonging to the marquis of Crewe, was rebuilt by 
Edivard Barry in t866, after a fire bad destroyed the mansion 
designed by Inigo Jones Robert Crene-Mibies, first marquis 
of Crewe, was bom m 1858 ALiberal statesman, he held, betiveen 
1892 and 1911, the highest posts m the government. 

Sandbach, near the salt towns, produces boots and shoes, 
chemicals and general engineenng products. It possesses two 
notable serenth-century crosses in the market place 
Delamere forest^ to the north of the market town of Tarporley, 
was once a huntmg preserve of the feudal earls of Chester It is 
still thick With pmc-trees, and en occasional deep secluded mere 
Vale Royal is the seat of lord Delamere, of the ancient family of 
Cholraondeley (pronounced Chutniy) who, for several years 
before the peerage was confened in j8zi, provided Cheshire 
with a representative in pathament. 

Middlewich and Nortfawich, on the Weaver, take their names 
from their position among the“witcbes,’* or salt towns The rock 
salt mmes have damaged many of the old houses, but examples 
of the half-timbered style still stand round the Bull Ring at 
Northwich. The market town of Frodsham, producing also 
chemicals, salt and cotton goods, stands behind the low-lying 
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Ffod^ham marches at the confluence of the Weaker and Mersey. 
The Normans had a castle there, and the church of their period, 
dedicated to St Lawrence, tvas restored m the last centurj' 
Runcorn is sixteen miles from Liverpool or twenty-six from Man- 
chester and has the adwntage of the Bridgewater and Manchester 
Ship canals An old place, said to hav e possessed a castle before 
the Norman Conquest, it is now wharves, docks and industries, 
with a twentieth-century transporter bridge spanning the Mersey 
to Widnes, on the Lancashire bank 

One of the chief market towns of the Mersey s alley on this side, 
Altrincham, is eight miles south-west of Manchester, to which it 
sends fruit, \egctahle 3 and flowers from its extensive market gar- 
dens Knutsford — its name is said to have come down from the 
dajs of Canute — stands a few imlcs to the south, a favounte resi- 
dential district of Manchester business people "'Mrs GaskeH 
(1810-65), w ho made it famous as Cranford, lived there for twenty- 
two >ears, enjoying the friendship of her Yorkshire companion, 
Charlotte Bronte Knutsford was also the birtliplace of sir Henry 
Holland (1788-1873), a relative of Mrs Gaskell and Charles Dar* 
win, and a great phjsician and traveller His eldest son became 
Viscount Knutsford, but the family is no longer seated in the county 

In the district are Talton Park, with a beautiful old church, 
Peover Hall, the home of the Mamwarings (pronounced Manner- 
mg), and the unique thirteenth-century church of I-ower Peover 
Tabley Hall was the home of the Cheshire antiquary sir Peter 
Leycestcr (1614-78) The old Windmill inn there displays an 
interesting painted sign of Don Qu«ote tilting at the windmul 

East Cheshire uidulges in an extreme variety of scenery F ifstly, 
the noble beeches of Alderley, the Bollin valley, and the agn- 
cultural district of Chelford, with Capesthome, seat of sir Willem 
Bromicy-Davenport, baronet, lord-Iieutenant of the county 
Secondly, the industrial districts of Stockport, Hyde, Dukinfield 
and Stalybridge Stockport, of Roman origin, a borough m the 
thirteenth century (but whose privileges lapsed, and were not 
restored until 1835), stands within a dozen miles of Manchester 
Its market dates back to 1260 In the centre of the town, with its 
factories for hat-making, cotton goods and foundries, is th« 
restored church of St, Maiy, wnth a thirteenth century chancel 
Then the narrow Longden dale, a beautiful valley of the rivtf 
Etherow which, partly in Cheshire, also forms a boundary "vth 
the counties of Lancaster, York and Derby 

The wild moorland distnrt towards the Derbyshire borders 
IS still called Macclesfield forest 
Mdcc’esfield itself, incorporated in the thirteenth century, 
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and a walled town of the middle ages, took to industry in the 
form of button making some four l^dred jeara ago Its first 
silk iTuIl was built about 1750 , forthis industry it has since become 
well known Of its former customs, the May fair is now a carnival 
and the old Bamabay holidays hate been fixed to last for a wxek 
from June 20th. 

The first charter of the market tovm of Congicton also dates 
from the thirteenth century It, too is engaged in the silk 
trade , its most interestmg building is the famous Swan inn 

Moreton Old Hall, Astbui}, near Cbngleton is a notable 
house The inner court is reached by a gatehouse, preceded by 
a stone bridge over the moa^ and the irregulan^ of the whole 
design IS at once the most striking and pleasing effect of this 
early sixteenth century manor The estate itself has belonged 
to the Moretona and their descendants since the time of Ifenr> Ifl 
The hall now a farm house whichmaybeinspccted at all reason 
able hours throughout the year, is acclaimed one of the most 
perfect examples of that half timbered pr black and white, style 
which IS so prominent a feature of this County, and beyond. 


DISHES WHICH MAk DC SAMPLED 


Cheshire pork pic 
Sultana cneese-cakes 
Preitbuiy buns 
Congicton gingerbread 


Cheshire cheese 
Chester buns 
Oiesier puddings 
Fig pie 


BOOKS WHICH MAY BE READ 
Mrs George Banks God's PnctJence Iloiae (Chester in the 
eighteenth centuiy ) ForbtiJentoiltJ (Chester in thee ghteenth 
century ) 

Arthur Behrend Ifouu e/ Me SpwarJ 

J H Cooke /ill (Monastic Idem Vale Re^-al, temp Edward I IIH 
AooR«r» Mu Jleart (Chester, early surteenth century ) 

Mrs Gaskell Cranford (Knutsfo^) 

} J Kelson The King and I 

Beatrice Tunatall Skiwy Kight The Lcng Chsri 
Alison Utiley Cowifry Child 
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T he inland county of Deity is as magniiicently diversified 
in its scenery from north to south, as it is curiously 
disposed in its boundaries with the five — it would be 
seven, but for a mile or two — shires which surround it. The 
Peak district presents some of the finest hill scenery in England, 
while the south is mostly level and not so strikingly picturesque. 
The Peak extends from the wild moorlands of Macclesfield forest 
on the Cheshire border to the richly wooded valleys and old grey 
rocks of the dales, and, the rolling woodlands of Chatsworth. 

The main road from Chesterfield to Buxtort and Glossop 
reveals mos't of the varied types of scenery characteristic of north 
Derbyshire. The hilfs are frequently about 2,000 feet high, from 
which the beautiful dales with their rivers and svaterfalls descend. 
Edalc and the vale of Hope are extremely beautiful, while Glossop, 
Castleton, Dove-dale, Mitlers-dale, and a great many more. attrart 
their enthusiastic votaries. In the south plain there is fertile and 
enjoyable nver scenery (and good fishing) and considerable 
woodlands. Kedleston oaks rank with the oldest and best in 
England. 

All the rivers flow from the northern hills. The head wateis 
of the Mersey and the Don are there, and the Derwent, Dove and 
Trent; the last, forming a section of the boundaries with 
Staffordshire and Leicestershire, is the most important watenmy. 
Buxton, Matlock and Bakcwell possess medicinal springs. 

Agriculture and industry are important and extensive. About 
three-quarters of the land is under cultivation ; the hill pasture 
of the north support large numbers of sheep, while the souw 
produces good crops of wheat and barley and, particularly in the 
Trent valley meadows, a con$!dend>le cattle-feeding and dairy 
farming community is established. Cheese has long been an 
important production, for whidi the cheese fairs at Derby and 
Ashbourne are the principal outlet. 

Industries are numerous ; silk, china, lace' and net curtains, 
chemicals, cotton-spinning, hosiery and tape, coal-mining and iron 
foundries occupy the toAvns from Derby to Chesterfield. Derby 
china and Rolls-Royce cars and the L.M.S. railway works are 
special products of the chief town, while the county is also one 
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of the principal distncts for good limestone It has long been a 
mining and manufacturing county, in which the rich plains of 
the south produced the com The wool trade was at one time 
settled there, and Buxton waters helped to found a famous local 
ale in the seventeenth century It la of interest that Arkwnght 
opened one of the first cotton nulls at Cromford, near hlatlc^, 
in 1771. 

The Trent and Derwent valleys reccned the first settlements 
of the early English people in the sixth century Consolidation and 
leadership brought into being the kingdom of Mercia, and it is 
recorded tliat their wilan, or parliament, assembled in 848 at 
Repton, which later became fomous as a monastery and the burial- 
place of the Meraan kings In that century the Danes were most 
active. Derby became one of ihcir boroughs, and it was not until 
the next century that they began to lose ground m face of a 
umted English force Although a shire m the days of Athclstan, 
there wds at first a dose aasoaauon with Nottingham , the 
Domesday Survey treated them as one unit, and separate shenSs 
were not appciatM tiotU the time of EJiaabeth. Few Englishmen 
retained riieir estates after the Norman Conquest De Ferrers 
earls of Derby, were the largest landowners m the abite m the 
early middle ages, and ^VlUiam Pe%enl of Peak Castle also once 
owned vast possessions. The tmublous times of the barons* 
wars contmued for so long that the county w'as apparentl) so 
fully occupied vnih its own afhurs as to stand neutral m the Wars 
of the Roses In the Cm! War of the seventeenth century the 
people were roj-alist 

The north has changed but little through the centuries, but the 
industrial regions expanded rapidly with the inventions of the 
Industnal Revolution, and the trend of agncultural production 
las been influenced by nearness to large centres of population, and 
the ready market they afford for gardra and dairy pr^uce 

The monasuc remains are very scanty , Repton School in- 
corporates part of the old pnory, and Die Abbey, near Derby, 
has a few remains of the early thirteenth century foundation. 
Beauchief.onthe Yorkshire borders, near Sheffield, is the remains 
of an abbey built about 117s Thepansh churches arc of various 
styles, but the county generaly is rich in thevanety of its ecclesi- 
astical architecture Alarston Alontgomcry (in the upper Dervo 
valley) and Sawley (near Long Eaton} arc substanuoUy pre- 
Conquest; MellMume is late Nonnan, and Allestree and 
Wl’ington (near Repton) have Norman doorways. Youlgrcave 
(near Bakewell) and Normsnton (near Derby) are both of con- 
siderable general interest Of the vety few ^riy English churches, 
Ashbourne is an outstanding example. Dronfidd, Hathertage 
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(m the tipper Deruent), Sandiacre (near Long Eaton), and Tides* 
uell in particular, are representative of the Decorated period 
Dcthic, Wirksworth and Chcster6eld ha\c churches in the 
Perpendicular stjle 

Ver> little is left of the romantic Peak Castle The thirteenth* 
century ruins of Codnor arc found near Uipley Barlborough, 
near Chesterfield and Tisaington in Dotedale arc notable 
Llizabcthan houses still inhabited But the most famous of the 
older buildings are lladdon Hall, dating mainly from the fifteenth 
century, and HardvMck, perfect example of a great Elizabethan 
house Chatsnorth and KedJeston, both among the great houses 
of England belong to a more recent date 

Sir Walter Scott entitled one of his novels Peienl of the Peak, 
and the county is the Stonyshirc of George Eliot’s Adam Bede 
Jane Austen wrote of Chatsworth, which she named Pemberfey, 
in Pride and Prejudice Beresford Dale is described in Charles 
Cotton s continuation of Izaak Walton s CompleaC Angler 
Administration The county is divided into 6 hundreds 
and 310 civil panshes The county town of Derby, and the 
boroughs of Buxton, Chesterfield Glossop and Ilkeston are the 
chief centres, although there are several large urban districts. 
The bishopnc of Derby was created in 1927 
Communications The county is sened by the L M S and 
LNDR railways, and Derby was formerly the headquarters 
of the Midland line The mam roads are excellent, but naturally 
more numerous in the south than in the Peak district, where the 
highways, though fewer, pass through some of the finest bill 
scenery in England 

Earuiom In Norman times the earldom of Derby included 
Nottinghamshire The de Perrers family held it until 126^ 
when it was forfeit to the Crown after the rebellion against 
Henry III Thereafter, the kings son Edmund, earl of Lancaster 
was granted the honour, and Henry IV, on his accession, w as carl 
of Derby, Nottingham and Leicester as well as duke of Lancaster 
Since 1485, when Thomas, lord Stanley — he married first the 
sister of Warwick the Kingmaker, and secondly Margaret Beaufort, 
mother of Henry Tudor, afterw^ds Henry VII— was created 
earl of Derby by King Henry VII, it has been held by the 
Stanleys, a family t^en and now notable m Lancashire They 
have never possessed a residence in their “county,” and the 
present earl of Derby has his scat at Knowsley, near Liverpool 
Regiment The Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire Regiment 
IS part of the official iille of a regjment popularly known as the 
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Sherwood Foresters Formerly the 45th and 95th Foot — the 
fjfSt named hatmg been formed in 1741 — the regiment dts 
tinguished itself m the Peiunsular War, when it was nicknamed 
the ‘ Old Stuhborns ” The depot is at Derby 

County Badge Ha\ ing no arms, the device is used of a shield, 
with a double rose and royal crovra. The rose is the Tudor 
rose, which united the red and the white of the houses of 
Lancaster and York The crown signifies the rojal descent of 
the first earls of Derby 

Newspapers The Derbytfure Times dates from 1854, the 
Derbyshtre Adtertuer covers also North Staffordshire , the Derby 
Etening Telegraph end Express incorporates two older papers of 
those names Buxton has its Herald and its Advertiser, Ilkeston 
Its Pioneer and its Observer , and other towns have their local 
papers. 

, Deruy 

(Pronoiinced Datby) 

From what has been said it will be apparent that the county 
leads itself to a northern and southern division, the dales and the 
plain, and to some extent, agnculture and industry The chief 
centre of the plain, and the county town, « Derby in appearance 
modem and throbbing nith industry, it was one of the earliest 
Anglian settlements on the west bank of the river Derwent, 
alongside a former Roman fort, known to them as Little Chester 
To this oasis m the middle of extensive forests Gaxons and Danes 
nude their different and successive ways, (he name Deoraby only 
coming into use after (he Danes had settled there. &rlier it had 
been ^own as Northwonhy The vigorous methods of Ethel 
fieada, the l^dy of the Mercians, succeeded in dnving out the 
Danes in 917, and before the Norman Conquest Derby had 
entered upon its prosperous future, although we do not know 
whether it was then or later (if ever) a walled town. 

In 1204, Derby was granted a charter by King John, and to 
agncultural markets and com mills was added a new interest 
the woollen trade, which flounshed more particularly m the 
fourteenth century In (717 the first silk mill was erected, aid 
m 1750 the manufacture of fine Derby china began its long and 
successful story In that year also the hosiery trade started to 
gather the benefits of the inventions of Jedediah Strutt In later 
times the Midland (now LM £> ) railway works were buil', 
Rolls-Royce cars and aeroplane cn^nes won world wide renown, 
while artificial silk, iron foundries and a varvety of manufacture* 
rely on the proximity of coal, iron and moulding sand, combined 
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with excellent transport faalities and a geographically central 

position 

Places of Interest 

All Saints’ church is in the Classic style (1725), but the cm* 
battled toi^ cr, dating from 1509-27, stands out as one of the finest 
in the midlands The beautiful clioir screen, glass and monu 
ments, particularly those of Roubiluc and Cliantrej, are most 
notable St Peter’s, another fine building, is mostly in the 
Perpendicular, while St Alkmund’s, with its lofty spire, is in the 
Decorated, style 

Derby grammar school, which belonged to Dale Abbey as far ^ 
back as 1160, occupies the town house of the Strutt family, and 
has been considerably enlarged in modem times 

Public buildings, handsome and spacious, have been erected 
in recent years to meet the requirements of a modern industrial 
city 

Arounp DfKuy 

A radius of ten miles cot era practically the whole of the southern 
half of the county, where the river Derwent fiowa south-east to 
meet the Trent at the Leicester-Notungham boundary The 
busy, industrial town of tx>ng Eaton, famous for its lace-makmg, 

IS near that boundary, where the pleasantly wooded mcadowlan® 
of the Derwent and the Trent support a rich agricultural trade 
and also provide a favourite residential distnet, midn’ay between 
Derby and Nottingham 

At Sawlcy there was a church early in the ninth century, and 
although All Saints' was rebuilt in the thirteenth century some 
pre-Conquest fragments still remain. An embattled stone screen 
IS an unusual architectural feature 

Melbourne, across the Trent, was one of the manors with which 
the bishopric of Carlisle was endowed in 1133 Its importance 
m Norman times was revived later by the building of the earl of 
Lancaster’s castle there in 1327 'Hie fine church of St Michael 
dates from the eleventh century The beautiful Dutch gardens 
and yew avenue at Melbourne Hall are shown to visitors at 
advertised hours, and from the gardens wide views open over the 
surrounding country 

The ancient town of Repton, a former capital of Meraa^ics ® 
tew miles to the east, m a fine situation overlooking the 
There the first cathedral church of Meraa was built, and her fira 
bishop buned as long ago as 656 The Saxon abbey was destroyco 
,by the Danes in 850, and the church of St Wystan did not rise 
Vrom the ruins until about 976 The famous grammar schoo 
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was founded in 1556, although the tnonasteiy had already been a 
place of education for centimes Repton School buddings 
incorporate part of the old pnoiy, the gateiTay of which i* still 
well preserved 

West of Derby, an extensive agncultural district comes within 
the sweep of the nver Dove, and words cannot descnbe the 
profuse glory of Dovedale Tissington spires, Ham rock, Lion 
rock, Thorpe-cloud, the Stepping-stone and Reynard’s-cove are 
places that must be seen to be believed 

Kedleston Hall, a beautiful eightcenth-ccntury mansion, is the 
seat of viscount Scarsdafe, who succeeded his uncle, the late 
marquis Curron of Kedleston, to rqay The family have been 
settled at Kedleston since before 1437 The brothers Adam, who 
succeeded two earlier architects t^re, built the south front and 
designed the interior decorations and fittings and much of the 
furniture The great hall, one of the most magnificent eighteenth 
century rooms in the land, leads to a senes of state apartments of 
exceptional beauty These ate open to visiters on Wednesdays, 
Saturdaj^ and Saak Holidays; this 1$ an sdrrussion charge 
Kedleston Park contaitung many grand old oaks is a fitting 
settiag for its noble house 

The villages of Braibford, Shirley, Soelston, Marston Mont* 
gomery and Sudbury be to the westward Sudbury is a beauty 
spot of lower Dovedale , the fine Elizabethan hall belongs to lord 
Vernon and many interesting monuments of that famous family 
are found in the parish churdu It is a riverside beloved of fisher- 
men, where most of the inns have fishing nghts, and among them 
the Izaak Walton hotel at Dovedale, the PevenI of the Peak and 
the Dog and Partridge at Thorpe, the New inn at Tissmgton 

Ashbourne, mecca of the disciples of Izaai Walton and 
Charles Cotton, is an old market town mentioned in Ijomesday 
Book, The church, with its spire the " pnde of the peak,” was 
originally built early in the thirteenth century, and its aimshousea, 
too, are beautiful to see Pnnee Charles Edward stayed at 
Ashbourne Hall in 1745, when his southward march was about to 
end inglonously at Dctby Doctor Johnson ond James Boswell 
were visitors at Ashbourne grammar school on several occasions 
between 1772-7 

Turning from the charms of Dovedale to the plam lying north 
and east of Derby, the first of the oM market towns, Belper, grew 
apace after 1780, under the influence of Jedediah Strutt and his 
ijciF oottaa mills The tonv ova tavch to lie StnMl /aoiJk 
and as the southern approach to the Peak district, it is frequently 
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used by \ isitors The picturesque archw ay and fine stone bridge, 
St Peter’s church, and many other buildings worth examining, 
are to be seen there 

In the north-east an industrial interest merges with the market 
towns Ilkeston produces hosiery and lace, and has iron foundries 
and other manufactures Its established markets and fairs date 
from the thirteenth century St. Alary's church possesses an 
interior substantially of that early time although, externally, it 
was rebuilt in the last century Dale Abbey, three miles to the 
south, IS the remains of an early thirteenth century religious house 

Tim Peak Disttuct 

In the next ten miles northwards, industry continues to the 
east side — Ripley, Alfreton and the coalfields as far as Chesterfield 
— while e\ery mile on the west opens up the ascending entrance 
to upper Derwent dale and the Peak district proper 
In the central parishes, Wirkswonh and the Matlocks can claim 
an history equally ancient The Romans mined lead at Wirks* 
worth which in Saxon times belonged to the abbey at Repton. Id 
the moot hall is preserved the brass standard dish for measuring 
lead ore 

Wingfield Manor, near the charming village of South Wingfieldi 
was a prison of Mary Queen of Scots when she was under tM 
charge of the earl of Shrewrsbury, husband of Bess of Hardwick* 
The manor was besieged and dismantled in 1646 during the Civu 
War, but the rums are still among the finest in England 
The Matlock towns enjoy a situation of great natural beautj 
They have become famed for the mineral spnngs which were first 
used medicinally about 1698 The caverns and caves there are a 
great attraction , many of them arc of immense size and 
decorated with beautiful mineral formations in endless variety 
Chesterfield, an important industrial centre and a modem toivn, 
is believed to have been Lutudarum and was the Saxon Ce*^*, 

feld The church of St Mary and All Saints’ is at once recognised 

by Its twisted Spire of lead covered timber, rising to some 230 feet 
Barlborough Hall, built m 1583, 13 an Elizabethan mansion of 
unusual design Bolsover Castle, about six miles to the cast, was 
begun m 16x3 by sir Charles Cavendish, younger son of ^ 
Hardwick, on the site where formerly stood one of the strongholds 
of William Pevcnl of the Peak Now tlie property of the duke of 
Portland, but not mhabited smee 1883, it is an intcresung place, 
some SIX hundred feet above sea level and commanding fine views 
of the surroundmg district Hardwick Hall stands as the visible 
monument of one of the most celebrated builders of Elizabethan 
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tunes, for Bess of Hardwick completed this house m 1597 It 
13 of grey stone with slt square towers of four stones, the 
open-work battlements being inscribed E S, for Elizabeth 
Shrewsbury, and surmounted by an earl s coronet Tall and 
numerous windows cover the walb of this fine old place, which 
the owner, the duke of Devonshire, opens to the public every day, 
cvcept Sundays and Mondays, but with the addition of Bank 
Holidays The Hardwicks had lived at the Old Hall from rjjo 
to 1580, when the remarkable Elizabeth (1521-1607), four times 
married, yet in character not unlike her sovereign Queen Elizabeth 
began tlus more magnificcni home She was also the builder of 
Oldcotes, an earlier Chatsworth, part of Bolsovcr, and is credited 
with an interest in many lesser buildings on her numerous 
estates 

The country-side that reaches away to the city of Sheffield on the 
Yorkshire borders is devoted to industrial enterprises but doc* 
not lack picturesque scenery TTie Stavelcy district, the woods 
around Dronfield, or a charming httle village like Eckmgton. 
preserving the humble story of a thousand years of Derbyshire 
country life, cancel out mu» that man has made ugly 

Derwent dale is approached by nsing hills, deepening valleys 
and glorious woodlands, but before entering upon that delectable 
land a brief reference ought to be made to civo of the stateliest 
homes of England, Chatsworth and Haddon Hall , the palace 
of the Peak and the home of Dorothy Vernon ha\e shar^ the 
admiration of generations of vtsitora Chatsworth House, built 
of a fine local stone from designs by Talman, was completed about 
1700 Sir William Caiendish began a house at Chatsivorth which 
his widow, Bess of Hardwick, completed She had married the 
earl of Shreivsburyin 1558, and atber death in 1607 was succeeded 
by her eldest son and heir, William Cavendish, created carl of 
Do onshtre 101618 The fourth eirl and first duke was the builder 
of the present house. It stands m a magnificent park, through 
which passes a road from Sheffield to Matlock by Rowsley The 
principal reception-rooms remain ^most unaltered and are 
considered to be the finest of their penod m England Wpin ille 
designed the early tunetcenth-ceniury extensions to the house, 
which IS the seat of the present duke of Devonshire, and is opened 
to the public on Tuesdays, Wednesday and Thursdays from 
May till August 

Joseph Paxton, first a gardener at Cl^tsworth and eventually 
the manager of the seventh duke’s estates, built an immense 
conservatory ibcre, and was later employed on the glass palace for 
the great exhibition of 1851, held m Iljde Park, 'rhis was ^ 
removed to Sydenham, and is known to us as the Crystal Palace 
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The romantic towers and walls of Haddon Hail, embowered in 
woodlands, rise above a gentle slope by the river SVye, The first 
of the Vernons received his barony from Hugh vLupus, cpl of 
Chester, and the family home is the result of centuries of building 
and rebuilding, yet it remains a fine example of a fortified mansion 
of the tivclfth century. Happily it was never besieged, nor were 
later restorations alloived to destroy the perfection of the whole. 
It will be recalled how the fair Dorothy Vernon made a runawy 
match vdth John Manncre, second son of sir Thomas Manners, 
first earl of Rutland, and tlius this beautiful fdace has descended 
to the present duke of Rutland. John Manners died in j6it, 
his wife Dorothy having pre-deceased him twenty-seven years. 
They are buried together in the Vernon chapel in Bakcwell church, 
and their love story will probably be retold as long as romance 
endures. 

The lovely valley of the Derwent ascends to the Peak by way of 
Baslow, and Hathersage and Gistleton, with its historic ^tl« 
and great caverns, and many another charming village, until the 
dales spread out in succession to High Peak itself, 2,ooo feet above 
sea level. 

The north road from the Matlocks takes the Wye valley, where 
Peak Tor at Rowsley offers a commanding view ot that celebratw 
beauty snot. The quaint old Elizabethan inn, the Peacock* is the 
chief delight of Rowsley village. Bakcwell, a busy marketto^ 
in the midst of fine river scenery, was mentioned in the 
Saxon Chronicle in 924, and the Saxon cross in the parish chu^* 

S id has come down from a very early Christian period.^ The 
orman church, although restored out of all recognition, is stilt 
a fine building, and its monuments, including the Vernon chapdi 
are full of Pe^and history. , ^ . 

Bcrcsford-dale, the very heart of English angling, is still 
with Cotton’s fishing Temple, built in 1674, and the famous Pi*e 
Pool. Hassop, Monsal-dale and Millers-dale, Youlgreave 
Dove-dale, from Hartington to Axe Edge (the sources of 6^® 
beautiful rivers) lie within the district of Bakcwell, or about ten 
miles from Buxton. That famed Derbyshire spa possesses nine 
thermal springs, with a flow of about a million gallons a day, at * 
constant temperature of 8z* Fahr. A complete spa, with modem 
equipment comparable with any in Europe, it is also n singularly 
fortunate town in the beauty of its surroundings, its dry ana 
iricnig an, anrf a ci*aiin*fa stand at a higher afoVatfe (hnw 
feet) than any other town in England. - . 

Another series of glorious views are obtainable from the Cat w 
Fiddle inn (1,700 feet.up) on the Macclesfield road, and from_A« 
* Edge, while the descent into the Goyt valley cannot be onuttea 
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in any reference, however bncf, to the natural beauty of the Peak 
district 

Tideswell, with its splendid cniaforro church of St. John the 
Baptist, lies to the east, the royal demesne of Peak forest separating 
It from Chapel-en le-Fnth This small market town, with its old 
houses and inns, market cross and curfew bell, takes its name 
from the forest It vas the forest kcepm themsehes who built 
the church of SL Thomas about 1225 Ford Hall, a quaint 
Elizabethan house, is the home of the Bagshawes, oldest of 
the Peak families 

Edale-vale and Kinder Scout, and the high altitudes of the 
extreme north of the county, offer a bleak magnificence compared 
with the wuoded vales of the lower level It is a land of mountain 
and gorge, wild, trackless and barren, yet grand, and only surpassed 
by the Cumberland fells 

Glossop has seen the whole array of English county history, 
from the earliest to our own times The manor belonged to 
William Petenl after the Nonnan Conquest, and later, and for 
centuries, it was owned by the dukes of Norfolk. In the last 
century it passed to a junior branch of the Howards, but m 1924, 
when the estate was broken up,the town counnl, with commendable 
^int, purchased part of it, wludi tonlsy is known as Manor Park 
The moors surrounding Glossop on all sides give place to a fertile 
belt outside the town which has built up a considerable industry, 
notably tn cotton goods 

Mellandra Castle, a Roman station about two miles from 
Glossop, *and frequently referred to m county history, was the 
subject of excavation and research 10 tbe last century. The dale 
of I.ongden grows m rugged beauty along the northern amp of 
Derl^fure, while the moorlands impressive with silence and mid 
nature are as a sanctuary from, as well as a boundary to, the great 
industnal regions of Cheshire, Lancashire and Yorkshire ’* I 
assure you,” wrote lord Byron, ** there are things m DerbyTihire as 
noble as in Greece or Switzerland ” 


DISIinS WUCH MAY BE S\MrLED 
Venison and fnimemv 
Derby Coadas (cheese} AleiUey pte 

langmth pudding Savoury oatmeal 

Athboume pngerbread Bakevrell Urx 

Red whonkberiy jelly 
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BOOKS WHiai MAY BE READ 
Mary Andrews : Jaeh o’ IVtmuUt. 

R4 H. Benson : Come Rack I Come Rope t 
F. C. Boden : Flo, and other novels. 

John Buchan : Midainter. (1745.) 

S. R. Burcheli : The Duke’s Senanls. (Seventeenth century.) 
George Eliot : Adam Bede. 

D. H. LawTcnce : Sons and Lovers. 

Thomas Moult : Snoa aver LIdon. 

R. J. U lute : Road to the City. Young Leslie. 

Roraer Wilson : Grtenlote, 

The Peak District : 

“ Paul Cushing " (R A. Wood-Seys) : The Blacksmith of Voe. 
R. M. Gilchrist. A Peaktand Faggot. 

Thomas Moult ; Snow over Eldon. 

Sir Walter Scott ; Peteril of the Peak. 

Mrs. Humphry ^\'ard : Davtd Cnere. 
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T he county of Nottingham lies a/ong the easRvard slope 
that descends from the centre of ^gland to the North 
Sea, from tthich it is separated by the county of 
Lincoln It is well-wooded though mainly flat, the northern 
districts being a part of the great plain of York, while the valley 
of the Trent makes its way throughout the eastern, and near to 
the southern, boundaries of the county Sherwood forest is on 
higher ground, and between Notungham and hfansflefd the 
country side occasionally reaches 600 feet aboi e sea level Some 
portion of the ancient royal forest of the Plantagenet kings 1$ still 
m Its original state, and old oaks flourish naturally enough m the 
Oukenes 

Four-flfths of the land is under cultivation, but, including 
Sherwood forest, and up to one half of the county, the soil is 
gravel and sand, which accounts for its less productive nature for 
general agnculrutal purposes The old forest breed of sheep is 
almost extinct Dairy farming is earned on extensively in the 
richer meadows of the Trent and its tnbutaries, and large orchards 
of apple and pear are commonly seen there The county is dry 
above the average, and the crops npen nearly as early as in the 
south of Evgland 

Coal IS found in the west, near Nottingham Mansfield and 
Worksop Extensive seams of day, limestone and sandstone hai e 
created industries, but the oldest are those of lace- and hosiery 
making, centred mainly at Nottingham Silk, worsted and cotton 
nulls, machinery, bicyde and tobacco factones, and tnanufactunng 
chemists are important establishments found in the county town. 
Malt and woollens, the staple trades up to the sixteenth century, 
declmed about that tune, and after the invention of the stocking- 
loom in 1589, hosiery made great stndes Coal was mined as 
early as 1259 but collieries are scaredy heard of until the seven- 
teenth century Cotton, silk and lace manufactures all belong to 
the last two hundred years 

In early times Sherwood forest extended over and beyond 
Nottinghamshire, and along the vaHey of the Trent the Anglian 
settlements wrerc made in the sixth century ft was probably the 
first of the Mercian shires to be organised, as such, although jt is 
3*3 
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not mentioned by name before 1016 m any records still extant 
Following the Danish invasion, and the subsequent peace of 
Wedmore, Nottingham became one of the five Danish boroughs 
The Saxon name, Nottingaham, " home of the sons of Nott/' 
succeeded that gnxn to the place on account of the subterraneous 
ca\ erns found there, which unusual feature had been described by 
the earlier Celtic and Roman place-name 
Wiliam Pc\cnl of the Peak, an histone figure of Norman times, 
became constable of the new castle at Nottingham m 1068 One 
sheriff acted in Nottingham and Derby until 1568, and the assizes 
ivhich ncre held first m one town and then in the other, were 
established in Nottingham by Edward I, and have so continued to 
the present day Political history in the middle ages is very 
largely that of the town and castle of Nottingham It supported 
the Yorkist party m the Wars of the Rosea, and the fcmg m the 
Civil War of the seventeenth century, although liis chief local 
support came in the end from the shire, and not from the town 
At the dissolution of the mopastencs there were forty religious 
houses in the county, but no important remains survive except 
Newstead Abbey, which was converted into a mansion, formerly 
the residence of lord Byron, and since presented to Nottmghaot 
Corporation 

Southwell cathedral is a splendid building, mainly Norman, 
and St Mary Magdalen, at Newark, the finest parish church m 
the county, is also one of the largest in England The parish 
churches of Bawtry, Worksop, Mansfield and Hovenngham 
(bettveen Nottingham and Newark) are partly good Norman, and 
Ha^vton, Coddingtoa and Upton-St -Peter, interestmg examples 
in the ^rly English stjle, near Newark 
Newark Castle is the chief of its penod in this county, but there 
are se\eral interesting old mansions, Wollaton Hall, Nottingham, 
being one of the finest The Dukenes in Sherwood forest is a 
district so named because of the ducal estates wth their magmn 
cent though more modem mansions, established there in the last 
two hundred years or so Weibcek Abbey is the seat of the duke 
of Portland, and Clumber House of the duke of Newcastle, 
Worksop Manor belonged formerly to the dukes of Norfolk, 
and Thoresby Park became the seat of earl Manvers, by descent 
from the extinct dukedom of Kingston Farther afield m the 
forest, Bestwood Lodge, Nottingham, belongs to the duke of 
St Albans, and Rufford Abbey, Ollerton, to lord Savile 

Lord Byron is the name most prominently assoaated with the 
county in recent times Of lesser poets, two were Notungham 
born , Henry Kirke White (1785-1806), whose promising 
vras cut off by an early deat^ enjoyed favour of Southey and 
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Byroi, while Philip James BailqrfiSi^ipoa), the author ofJVjrwr, 
had an enormous vogue for many years Thomas Cranmer, 
archbishop of Canterbury in the tune of Henry \ill, was bom at 
Aslockton, and Erasmus Danvin, grandfather of Charles at 
Elston Hall 

Gotham is associated with the Tamty Merry Talet which 
figured m the jest boohs and plap of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centurj , while Sherwood forest is the background to the ballads 
and stones of Robin Hood, and of (he bng and the miller of 
Mansfield The oldest mention of that legendary hero, Rohm 
Hood occurs in Ptert Piamian, id the Litton published in 
1377, but he was still the most popular figure in the literature of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centunes and in the Elizabethan era he 
appears in all the great works, including, of course, Shakespeare 
Robin Hood has bren described as the last of the Saxons, holding 
out against the Norman conquerors as bte as the end of the 
twelfth century , othcra regarded him as a follower of Simon de 
Monifort. His story probably had some histoncal basis and it is 
considered most likely that he Ined m the mgns of Richard I, 
John and Henrv III Huntingdonshire claims him as an earl, 
and upholds the legend rn its county badge The chief interest 
IS the tray in which he <$ us^ to expound the common ideait of 
the tune, and a host of place-names tesu^ to his popularity, net 
onh in this county, but also tn Lmcolnsmre and in Yorbmre 

AoMiNtsTR.tTiO't The count) is dnided into 5 irapentaio, 
which have remained practically unaltered since OomesJa) 
Survey, and 263 tiul panshes Nottingham is (he county 
town, and the larg-st , IMaitsfield, Newark and Retford, rhe 
important borougha It ts m (he bishopric of Southwell, 
creaied in 1884 and has recently been transferred to the pro- 
Vince of kork, to which it belonged before the creation of the 
bishopnc, 

CoMMCMCAiTONS. Thc L V E. and L.MS raihrais serve 
the coun'y The nrer Trent is nawgaWc throughout us course 
in Nottingliamshire, and the Idle, also, from Baviiry There 
are canals around Nottingham, upon which tbc principal roads 
converge The Great North xtnd enters south of Newark and 
leaves agam at Bawtr), and several Ronun roads are still m use 
as major highways. 

Easuxim In Nomun times the ahire was ieeoun*ed part 
of the earldom of Derbr The trtle of earl of Nottingham was 
first bfwne as an hereditary honour in 1377, when Ricluni 11 
raised John Mowbray to tint (hgmt) ffe was aucewded 6j fifa 
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brother, Thomas, afterwards duke of Norfolk, in whose famjty 
the earldom remained until its extinction m 1475 In 1596 the 
title was gi\en to Charles, lord Howard of Effingham, lord high 
admiral and m command of the fleet which defeated the Spanish 
Armada His grandson was the last earl of that creation In 
1681, lord chancellor Finch was created earl of Nottingham , hi* 
son succeeded also to the earldom of Winchclsea (held by the 
family of Hatton), which honours have descended to the present 
earl of Winchclsea and Nottingham 

Regiment The Sherwood Foresters (Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire Regiment) has its depot at Derby As the 45th and 
55th Foot, the former having been raised m 1741, the regiment 
gamed the nickname of the Old Stubboms *’ during the 
Peninsular War 

CouNTT Badge Having no arms, the following device is used 
A shield, divided by a croivned ragged staff into quarters ; m the 
first quarter a tree , m the second, a miner’s spade and pick axe 
cross^, and a safety^lamp , m the third, a ]ace>making machine , 
in the fourth, a wheatsheaf 

The ragged staff and the crown are taken from the arms 
belonging to the city of Nottingham The quarters represent 
the industries of the county 

NewspaI’Ers The NoUtngham Journal, m its original form, 
was established in 17:0 The Nottingham Guardian and Nottmg' 
hamshire Free Prett are wcU-known papers There are also the 
Beesion Gazette, the Mansfield Chronicle, the Retford Times, and 
other more local papers 


Nottingium 

The site of the city of Nottingham is formed by soft sandstone, 
m which the ancient Britons easily excavated and converted into 
cavern dwellings, and from which the name of the early town 
derived. The navigable nver Trent, and the fertile meadowland 
along Its banks, added to the attractions of the district Whether 
or not the Romans made any use of Nottingham, the Anglo* 
Saxons certainly did, and Trent vale was the chief highway fof 
those settlements which spread south from the Humber (vvhile 
others came north by the Severn and the Avon) ui the sixth 
century 

This accessibility helped the Danish invaders of the ninth 
century, and they set up one of their “ five boroughs " at Notimg* 
ham in 874. Before and after that date, Ethelred, Alfred the Great 
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and Edward the Elder, kings of Wessex and, ui a limited sense, of 
England, repeatedly attacked the Danish positions Victory was 
not finally achieved until 940 By that year Nottingham had 
become a nulled, if small, toivn, with established markets and its 
own mint, while the Trent was bridged for the first time at 
Bndgford 

After the Conquest, William Pcvcnl of the Peak was made 
constable of the first stone built castle on Nottmgham Rock , 
there Edward III overcame the queen mother Isabella and Roger 
Mortimer, earl of March, whose pnncipal castles were at Wigmore 
and Shrewsbury, on the Welsh marches It was also the scene 
of national parliaments and proclamations, and the military centre 
of expeditions to Wales and Scotland , there was arrayed the army 
that put the Tudors on the throne m 1485 and the royalist army 
of 164a whose final defeat cut short the early Stuarts 

The impetus of imention in the cotton, hosiery, lace, and 
kindred manufacturing trades brought about a rapid erpansion 
of the City, where nots organised to destroy the new maebnes of 
the Industnal Revoluuon were prevalent m the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, and where considerable damage 
was done Nottingham, now interested in a variety of industries, 
became a my m 1897, and its chief citizen was raised to the 
dignity of lortl mayor in rpzS 

Places op Itpehest 

In the centre of the city stood the market square, the tradiuonal 
site of the famous Goose fair The wise decision to preserve 
this central area which is now laid out m lawns and marble 
pavements, included the building of the council house for 
“ counsel and welcome, and to show merchandise and crafts,” 
as the fneze round the dome declares This tcry fine civic 
centre was opened by the King (then pnnee of Wales) m 1929 
Guildhall, also a notable modem building, contams the law 
courts and municipal offices 

Nottingham Castle, on the rock-lite eminence above the city, 
is a Renaissance mansion built, m 1679, by the duke of Newcastle 
who had purchased the site from the duke of Buckingham, into 
whose hands the dismantled Norman castle had come after the 
Restoration. The corporation acquired the property m iSyy, 
and concerted it into an art gallery and museum Part of the 
fourteenth-century gafewaj, and fragments of the walls and 
outworks, are all that survive of the former medueval castle 

Charcies : The parish church of St Maty the Virgin is cruci- 
form m design and Perpend<«ilar ui style It is a beautiful 
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building, the west window, the imsskc embattled tower, and the 
oak ceiling beneath being particularly noteworthy 
St Nicholas at Castle gate was built m 1678 to replace an 
earlier building demolished during the Civil War. St Peter’s 
remains the oldest church in the aty , it dates partly from late 
Norman times and partly from the fifteenth century, and is in the 
Perpendicular style, with a lofty embattled clock tower The 
other churches arc modem, although St Anthony’s, Lenton, and 
St Leodeganus’, Basford, both belonging to the twelfth century, 
have been brought within the enlarged boundary of the city 
Hotels and Inns: The “Tnp to Jerusalem” claims to haie 
beguniniiSg and enjoyed the patronage of the Crusaders The 
Bell and the Talbot are old but ha\e modern buildmgs The 
Salutation and the Flying Horse are others ; while the Black 
Boy, the County and the Victoria are well knoivn hostelncs 
Other PaWic Buildings : The beautiful War Memorial, erected 
beside the river Trent at the entrance to the New gardens, calls 
attention also to the riverside embankment, which, after London s 
Embankment, is perhaps the best development of its kind in the 
country 

The University College, Sdiool of Art, City library and Albert 
Hall are important centres, whose buildings add to the dignity 
and purpose of Nottingham • 

The city is notably well provided with parks and gardens, but 
its chief treasure in this respect is Wollaton Park, with the 
magnificent if capnaously mixed style Elizabethan mansion 
Wollaton Hail was designed by John Thorpe in 1580 for sir 
Francis Willoughby, whose fanuly bad made a fortune in the wool 
trade in the time of King John It is a square bouse of two stones, 
with a three-stoned tower projecting from each comer, 
round a central hall and surmounted by a massive tower The 
house IS said to have 365 windows It stands in a beautifully 
wooded park Wollaton descended to Thomas Willoughby, 
created lord Middleton in 1711, and so to the present baron, from 
whom the corporation acquired it in 1924 It is now a 
museum open to the public every weekday and on Sunday 
afternoons » 


The Upper Trent Valley 

The names of Willoughby and 'Bingham m villages scAiVh awd. 
west of Nottingham perpetuate that of the founder of Wollatim, 
although the Nottingham wool merchant who, waxing rich m the 
days of King John, laid the foundation of the family fortune, went 
by the unromantic name of John Bugge 
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A short distance, seldom more than live miles on the west side 
and ten on the south and east sides, separates the Trent from the 
adjoining counties of Derby, Leicester and Lincoln Itismostlya 
flat, agncultural country, with some coal mines, and no outstanding 
interest be>ond the permanent charm of every Enghsh village, 
nhose churches and inns, farmsteads and orchards, woodlands, 
wild flowers and birds are a never*lailmg source of peace and 
delight ' 

The Trent is one of the noble mers in England — third m point 
of size — ^not, it is true, rushing in magnificent gorges or even 
enclosed by high n'ooded baolcs, but a piaad highway of the low 
country flowing, lile the Thames, across one-half of the shires, 
and placing a smile on a country-side that might otherwise 
sometimes be described as monotonous 

On the north side of Nottingham, at a distance of about twelve 
miles, lies Southwell, the seat of a bishop, but not a city, whereas 
the coun^ town is a city without a bishop One of the reasons for 
raising Southwell to this dignity in 18S4 was the beautiful church 
jt possesses Tie minster 13 ma/nly of the twelfth century , na 
Norman nave and east toirers, ^ly English choir, and the 
chapter house being espeaally fine work 

Almost immediately to the west, Sherwood forest begins It 
IS mostly disaflorested now, although the presence of unfertile 
soil IS reflected m more sparsely placed villages as compared with 
the Trent valley 

Newstead Abbey is less the monastic remains of one of the 
Augustinian bouses, founded by Heoty II in tiyptn expiation ofthe 
murder of Thomas k Becket, than the home of the poetjlyron, 
one of the most famed sons of this shire "nie property 'was 
presented to the corporation of Nottingham in X931 and is 
open to the public The monastic mins include the Decorated 
west front of the fourteenth-century pnoiy church, the cloisters, 
chapter house, monks’ parlour and kitchen, and a restored crypt. 
At tlie dissolution of the abbeyin 1540, Nesrstead was bought by 
sir John Byron The mam entrance to the house adjoins the west 
front of the old pnory church, and this front and tower were not 
built until 1817 Our romantic poet, George Gordon, sixth lord 
Byron {1788-1824), was bom m London, and succeeded to the 
titlesnd estates of his great-Uflde to 1798 A^ctedintblameness 
from birth, and with an unhappy home, his first years were spent 
at Aberdeen He was educated at Dulwich, Harrow and Trinity 
College, Camhndge, las first slun book of poems, written at 
Cambridge, being printed and published at Newark-on-Trent la 
r8o6 He mamed in 1815, but separated from his wife la the 
followtng year, and thereafter resumra the fleer life abroad which 
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he had first sampled m 1809. He became the prophet and 
champion of liberty at Rome and at Athens, and died at Misso- 
longht in his thirty-sixth j^ar. His burial in Westminster Abbey 
was proscribed by the church authorities (he is not even commem- 
orated in poet’s comer), and so he lies beneath the chancel of the 
village church at Hucknall-Torkard. 

WJiatevcr liis self-indulgence and lack of continenqf, Byron was 
a great poet and a kindly and generous man. Goethe* described 
him as the greatest talent of the nineteenth century, but our own 
time has rendered him greater honour. Don Juan, Childe Harold, 
The CorfciV, Lara and Manfred are masterpieces of English 
literature. Byron’s last visit to Ne\v'ste3d tvas in 1814, and there 
are shown many relics, and a portrait by Phillips, of him who loied 
the old place, though he spent little of his life there. 

The Dckeries and me Lower Trent Vallet 

The road from Mansfield to Ne\vwark forms an approximate 
division of the county into north and south, the Dukenes on the 
Derbyshire border, and the lower Trent valley on the Lincolnshire 
side The land varies from gentle undulations, unfertile but 
beautifully wooded in Sherwood forest and the Dukeries, to flat 
and unpretentious, but rich meadowland of the eastern border. 
It is all agricultural, and the few to\vns are market totvns. 

Newark-on-Trent, on the Great North road, and midway 
between Nottingham and Lincoln, an ancient borough conducting 
one of the largest agricultural markets in England, is interested 
also in general engineering trades, in brewing and malting, and 
brick-making. New-\v 3 rk, on the site of a British-Roman-Saxon 
Old Wark, was the name ^ven by the Danes of the tenth century 
to the stronghold which they fortified and maintained for nearly a 
century. In Edward the Confessor’s time the manor belonged to 
the lady Godiva, wife of Leofric, earl of Mercia. Her ownerslup 
of this manor, and her grant of a Saxon monastery there to the 
abbey of Stow, are among the few facts that remain beside me 
more numerous legends surrounding the heroine of the famous ride 
through Coventry. The town was first incorporated by royal 
charter in 1549, and its priidlegcs continued to be augmented 
until King Charles 11 made it a free borough in 1^7. William 
Ewart Gladstone entered parliament for the first time, in 1832, 
as one of the Conservative members for Newark. 

Places or Interest. 

Newark Castle : Bishop Alexander of Lincoln is credited with 
having rebuilt the earlier fortress between 1123-47, and given it 
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something of the appearance it has to day The north gatehouse 
and the south tower arc the ddest portions, the remainder, 
including the nverside front and the magnificent crypt, belonging 
probably to the thirteenth century connection between the 
town and the bishops of Lincoln continued until 1547, when the 
manor of Newark passed to the Crown In the barons’ wars of 
Stephen and John the castle often resisted the royal command to 
surrender, but it tvas there that King John died on October 19th, 
i2i 6 More than four hundred years later, in the Civil IVar, the 
town supported the kmg It was three times besieged by the 
parliamentary forces between 1643 and 1646, and only surren- 
dered when commanded to do so by Kmg Charles himself The 
castle was dismantled during the Commonwealth, but happily 
the remains are so substantial as to provide 3 sound example of a 
great mediaeval castle The old earthwork, south of the town, 
knoivn as the Queen's Sconce, is a perfect specimen of the defen- 
sive system of the seventeenth century The King’s Sconce, a 
similar outpost on the northern side, was destroyed some years ago. 

The Churches • The church of St Mary Magdalene is one of 
the largest, as it is also among the most beautiful, pansh churches 
in England , the oldest poruons are the Norman-Transitional 
enpt and the centra! piers of the transepts The loner portion 
of the tower » Early English and the remainder including the 
spire, belongs to the Decorated penod The nave is Perpendicular, 
built about 1380, but the greater part of the interior was not 
finished until about the end of the fifteenth century Henry 111 
contributed six fine oaks from Sheniood forest tenN^rds the 
building then in progress, and the lovely suteenih century^rejose 
screen, brasses and monuments, and the two chantry ch^eh, 
remain the glory of a fine church, however it may have suffered 
in the spoliations of the seventeenth century 

Old Inns : The Olde White Hart, the eldest hostelry, is believed 
to have been established in 1413 The highly decorative timber 
front, partly spoiled by a shop window, leads into the coach prd 
from the market-place The Saracen’s Head also in the market- 
place, is mentioned in sir Walter Scott’s Heart of Midlothian 
The Cheriton Arms was the choice of lord Bj ron, and Gladstone 
made it his headquarters when standing as Conservative member 
for the borough. His Whig opponent, 'ITiomas Wilde, aftenvards 
lord chancellor, used the Castle and Falcon in London road The 
Ram, the Robin Hood, and the Rutland arms are excellent modem 
hotels 

Other Baildings • Around the iratiet place in particular, nooks 
and comers remain to indicate aotncHung of the appearance of the 
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old to\vn The Governor's House iS a fine example of a half- 
timbered residence of the Tudor period , the interior is most 
interesting, and it \ras there that Charles I and prmce Rupert 
quarrelled about strategy, m 1645, %Yhen the house ms occupied 
by the royal governor of the toivn The shop and the masonic 
hall at the comer of Bridge street occupy what was the factory of 
one, Ridge, who prmted and bound Byron’s first t olume of poems, 
entitled Fugitive Pieces in 1806 

Beaumond cross dates from about 1294, and is believed to 
have been erected by the bishop of Luicoln to the memory of 
Queen Eleanor, wfe of Edward I, whose funeral the bishop had 
conducted in l^ndon A portion of the friarj, founded in 1499 
by Henry VII, is still standing in Applctongatc 
The early Georgian town hall, ^ylth beautiful decorations fay 
the brothers Adam , the old grammar school, built in the early 
sixteenth century, the Ossington coffee house, erected in 1881 
in the style of a sixteenth century inn , the Gilstrap library, and 
the parks and gardens add to the gener^ attractions and amenities 
of Ncuark 

Some ten miles north of Newark, the Trent forms the boundary 
with Lincolnshire for a considerable distance, and being navigable 
throughout Its course in these counties, it constitutes a valuable 
highmy to the Humber and the port of Hull But agricultural 
interests are paramount and, in all the rest of east Nottinghamshire, 
meadowland gives place only to orchards and crops, with bus^ 
market^owns at intervals of ten to fifteen miles 
Retford conducts the largest agricultural trade m the northern 
parishes, it ivas a borough in the middle ages when its fairs and 
markets were as important comparatively as they are now The 
fine parish church of St Swithun was rebuilt m the seventeenth 
century Other budding are mostly modem Retford stands 
on the Great North road a place of call in coaching days, as it is 
now for motor cars — the inns are worthy of mention 
The country between Retford and Bawtry is improved by the 
river Idle, a tributary of the Trent Worksop, however, gam* 
little from the river, and lies almost withm Sherwood forest The 
splendid Norman nave of St Oithbcrt’s church, the ruins of a 
Lady chapel, and a fourteenth century gatehouse, have survived of 
a pnory founded there about j too The manor house is modem, 
having replaced the former residence of the dukes of Norfolk, and 
one of the prisons of Mary Queen of Scots 
The most important mansions of the Dukenes lie a short 
distance to the south Welbeck Abbey, the seat of the duke of 
Portland, is mostly of the seventeenth century, built on the site 
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of an abbey founded in 1154 Tlic earldom of Portland was 
confeTcd on Hans Wilbam Bwtinck, a minister at the court of 
William of Orange, in 1689 Th* second carl was raised to the 
dukedom, and the eldest son is known by the courtesy title of 
marquis of Titchiiejd The fifth duke, into whose family the 
estate passed m 1734, built the famous underground rooms and 
tunnels at Welbeck. The present duke is lord-lieutenant of 
Nottinghamshire, and his services Co sgnculture are too wll 
known to need repetition The beautiful gardens of his home, 
admirably remodelled in recent years, are opened to the public 
at interrals 

Clumber House, belonging to the duke of Newcastle, was 
erected in 1772 and rebuilt after a disastrous fire m 1879 In 
the Classic style, and fuff of an treasures, the mansion stands in 
a wooded park elewn miles m circumference The ninth lord 
Clinton, twice lord high admiral, was created carl of Lincoln m 
1572 The title of duke of Newcastle (under-Ljmc) tvas granted 
to Thomas Pelham Holies (who sat m Walpole's cabinet in 1724, 
was prime minister when Pitt was secretary of state for war, and 
remained in office for nearly forty years), with remainder to his 
nephew, tfte math carf of tiacom, wAerwpon the fanuly nsmc 
became Pelham Clinton 

Thoiesby Park is the seat of eatt Manvers, the fine modem 
mansion having been built in i8d4-70 An earlier house had been 
the residence of the dukes of Kingston until Charles Pierrepont, 
nephew of the last duke and for many years member of parliament 
for Nottinghamshire, succeeded to the estate and was created 
earl Manvers in 1806 

Rufford Abbey, near the market town of Ollerton, is the home 
of lord Savile 'Hie house, built m 1648 of red sandstone and in 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean styles, incorpomtes a part of the 
Cisteiuan abbey founded, in 11^ by the earl of Lmcoln After 
the dissolution of the monasteries the property passed to the 
Talbots, and then to the SavUes It was the home of the great 
marquess of Habfu (1633-95), of post Restoration days, whose 
skilful leadership of the goxemment at the time of James IPs 
flight contnbutra much to the preservation of law and order 
in 168S 

Mansfield is the principal centre in west Nottinghamshire and 
when Sherwood forest was a hunting-ground of the early kings 
the town frequently entertained them. The manor of Mammes- 
feld, mentioned in Domesday, formed part of the endow- 
ment of the bishopric 0/ lancoln m 1092 The fine old 
church of St Peter stands now anudst an industnal town, pro- 
ducing machinery, boots andhcsiny, and surrounded by csiensive 
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coalfields The King’s mill, to the south-west of the toivn, Is 
associated with the story of the king and the miller of Mansfield 
The ballad called ‘ The King and the Miller of Mansfield ” 
refers to King Henry 11 who, while out hunting, gets lost and 
meeting John Cockle, the miller, asks for a mght’s lodging The 
miller, without knowing the identity of his guest, entertains him 
most hospitably, but when giving him a venison pasty enjoins 
him on no nccount to tell the king “ that they made free with his 
deer ’ Next morning the courtiers track down the king, who is 
found to be so taken with his host the miller that he settles 
a year on him Dodsley produced a play of the same name as the 
ballad, in 1737, but as he had introduce gunshots into his story 
of the hunting party, he had to advance the period It is then 
King Henry VIII to whom the miller gave half a bed with his 
son Richard King Henry, in merry mood next day, knights 
John Cockle and makes him overseer of Shenvood forest at a 
salarj of 1,000 marks a year Whatever historical basis there may 
be for the story, author of ballad and play alike were nghtly 
convinced that no King Henry between the second and the 
eighth, could ha\e been party to such a prank I 


DISHES WHICH MAY BE SAMPLED 
Venison puty, and red eurrant sauce 
Roast swan Medlar jelly 

Green peas Colveick cheese 

Mansfield gooseberry pie 


BOOKS WHICH MAY BE READ 
D H Lawrence The \Vhtte Peacock Som and haven The Frvsnan 
Officer, and other stones 
Thomas Miller novels of, 

Mrs Chaworth Musters A Cavaher Stronghold 
“ James Prior ’ (J P Kirk) novels of, 

R. J ^Vhite novels of, 

G P R James Forest Days 
Thomas Miller Royston Gower j 
Sir Walter Scott Ivanhoe 


1 (Sherwood 
Forest) 



LEICESTERSHIRE 

N O one place apnngs to nund more readily a$ being of 
the sJSres than that country side within a tuenty nule 
circle of the city of Leicester which for ten centuries 
past has been knorm as Leicestershire It is as ereiyone fcnows 
famed for fot hunting especially in the district of iJciceseer and 
JVIelton Monbray, the homes natural!) of erccUent rtding horses 
An undulating table land of loam) sot! the richest parts he 
east of the Soar, from nhence come Stilton cheeses and Melton 
Mowhraj pies The nestem parishes incIuding^ Chamuood 
forest are in less fertile surrounding as they are also the 
highest Bardon hdl (913 feet) being the loftiest point m the 
county 

All the notable county streams are tributaries of the riser 
Trent, including the Soar from nhose older name of Leire (he 
chief town and so the county, u said to deri\e its title The 
other Leicestershire tnbucanes the r)e AnXer Deion and 
Mease water the nch meadowlands which from the Wolds to 
Chamu^d forest, support ertensire dairy farms with their fine 
cattle and sheep 

In all, nine tenths of the land u under ctiltiiation in a dmute 
that is mild with a moderate rainfall Coalfields and limestone 
are found ut the nest and Chamnood produces a hard granite, 
much used for paving Freestone » plentiful which accounts 
for the fine stone^built manors and fann housn as well as the 
greater buildings of the towns Generally, the use of stone is most 
prevalent in the Wolds, Chamwood and the towns aipear to 
prefer bnclc local slate and (hatch 
After agnculture and rrumng the staple induitry u now 
hosiery — Leicester Loughborough and other towns hating con 
duaed a huge and valuable trade since the invention of power* 
driven frames early in the nineteenth century The indusuv is at 
least two hundred years elder and m the sei-entecntb centur) 
more than a hundrra villages in this county were employed on 
hand framework knitting There was a woollen industry in 
Norman limes and m the middle of the fourteenth century 
Leicestershire woo] came to be rated with the best in the countn 
was sraried at Cefa Otins ra^ *0 ihe SSt-ffselb wnaity, 
5SS 
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while the famous blue Svvithtand slate and Barrow limestone 

have been quarried from time immemorial. 

Early political history centres mainly in the toum of Leicester. 
It was one of the five Danish borouglis, and the prevalence of 
Scandinavian names, mostly ending in -by, confirms the influence 
of the in\'aders of the ninth century. The Angles \vere early 
settlers in the Trent valley, and it is recorded that they had 
reached Leicester before the year 556. By 679 it was definitely 
a part of the Mercian kingdom, and Leicester became the seat of 
a bishop for hvo hundred years. The shire, as an'brganised unit 
owing dlegiance to Leicester dty, came into being in the tenth 
century. Domesday mentions four wapentakes, but these 
ga^e place to numerous small local hundreds, although they, 
too, had disappeared by the time of Edward III, when there 
were five hundreds which hax'e come down to us practically 
unchanged. Until 1566 Leicester and Warsvick shared one 
sheriff, but with a shire court for this county held at Leicester. 
The people siipporred the parliament in the Civil War, and 
three hundred yean later so favoured the nonconformist 
mo^*ement that Leicester was called the metropolis of dissent. 

Although extensive monastic remains arc few, numerous 
fragmentarj* survivals indicate the unusual number of religious 
houses formerly established there. Leicester Abbey and Ulvcrs- 
croft (near Leicester), and Graccdicu and Chamwood (near 
Coalville), were Augustlntan foundations of the twelfth centuiy' 
The most noteworthy churches arc found in the towns— Leicester, 
Loughborough, Lutterworth, Ashby-de-la*Zouch, Hinckley* 
Market Bosworth, Market Harborough and Melton Mowbray. 

The old castle at Ashby-de-la-Zouch is one of the principal 
histone monuments, although Kirby Muxloe is a remarkable 
fortified mansion of the Elizabethan period. Launde (near 
Loddmgton) is also a good example of that period. BeUoir 
Castle on the north-east boundary was built in the early nineteenth 
century, while numerous manor houses of local stone form s 
very attractive feature. 

George Fox tt-as bom in the county, where a number of Quaker 
groups established themselves. Omiinal Wolsey, it trill be 
remembered, died at Leicester Abbey. Francis Beaumont tvas 
bom at Gracedieu, and Bradgate was the early home of lady Jane 
Grey. Samuel Johnson was a not very successful master at 
Market Bosworth grammar school. la sir Walter Scott’s Itanhoe 
setcral scenes are laid at Ashby-de-Ia-Zouch. To Luttentorth 
rectory, Wycliffe came to spend the last ten years of his life. 

Administration. The county is divided into 6 hundre^ arid 
321 civil parishes. Leicester, a dty and the county town, is also 
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the largest place, the only other borough, Loughborough, having 
but one-tenth of the population of the capital TTiere arc several 
populous urban districts 

After having been included in the ancient diocese of Lincoln 
for nearly eight hundred )ear% the county was transferred to 
Peterborough in 1837 The bishopnc of liicester was founded 
as recently as 1926 

CostMUNiatTioNS- The counqr is served by the LMS 
and L & N E railways, and by the Union and Grand Junction 
canals and their branches Good roads radiate from Leicester, 
Itself on Fosse-ivay, while the Roman Wailing street fonns 
practically the whole of the boundary with Warwickshire 

Evrldom It IS a question whether Robert de Beaumont, who 
died in 1 1 18, was the firet Norman to hold the earldom of leicester 
His son was undoubtedly earl m 1x31, and the honour remamed 
in the family until through lad. of direct heirs it reverted to the 
Crown in laof. It was then granted to Simon de Montfort, 
nephew of the last de Beaumont, whose famous son, also earl of 
Leicester, first called together that assembly from which ongmated 
the principle of l^glish representative government On his death 
in 1265, the honour having again reverted to the Crown, it was 
held with the royal earldom of Lancaster, and Heniy IV was, 
therefore, earl of Leicester when he became king in 1399 

In 2^64, Queen Elizabeth granted the earldom to Rohm Dudley, 
husband of Amy Robsart and son of that duke of Northumberland 
who was executed for the support be gave to lady Jane Grey 
From thence the title passed to his nephew, Robert, brother of 
sir Philip Sidney There were seven earls of the Sidney family, 
the last dying childless in 1743 

Thomas Coke, lord Lovel, and George Townshend and his 
son, held the title from 1744 to 1855 Thomas Coke's estates 
passed to his nephew, Weninan Roberts, who assumed the name 
of Coke in 1750, and who will always be remembered as Coke of 
Norfolk, one of the greatest of English agncultunsts In 1837 
he was created earl of Leicester, of Holkham, m the county of 
Norfolk, 

Regiment The Leicestershire Regiment, the 17th Foot, was 
raised in 16SS, and fought in Flanders under William III For 
Its services in India at the beginning of the nineteenth centujy 
the regiment was granted the badge of the royal tiger, and the 
vrord “Hindoostan,” since when they have b«o known as the 
“ tigers ” The depot is at Leicester 
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Coat of Arms op the County. A shield, having in the first 
quarter a circle enclosing a dnquefoiS, or foliage omamemation 
like a fi\e-Icafcd clover; in the second quarter a lion rampant; 
in the third, an ostrich feather; and in the fourth, a black 
sleeve. Crest: a running fox. Supporters: a black bull 
with a ducal coronet round Its neck, and a Leicester ram. 
Motto ; For'ard, J^or’ard. 

These arms were granted in 1930. 

The first three quarters are derived from the arms of the earls 
of I-eiccster, the Beauchamps, de Montforts, and, finally, John 
of Gaunt. The black sleeve is from the arms of the Hastings 
family, barons Loughborough. The supporters represent the 
industries of the county, snd the motto its great fox-hunting 
traditions. 

NEt^'SPAPERs. The Leicetter MerniTy, established in 1874, is 
probably the hest-knotvn county paper; there are also the 
Leicattr Adtertiter and Leieesttr Evening Maily the Loughborough 
Eeho, the ^Jarket Ilarhorough Adverthir and other local papers 


City op Leicester 

It has been said that the older name of Soar, the riN’er in whose 
fertile valley the city stands, was Loire ; add to it the ceastre— 
denoting the military station which the Romans erected on Fosse- 
way and wliich Siton and Norman maintained in turn— and the 
full name becomes descriptive of the city which has shared in the 
whole course of English history. 

The Angles, having struck east from the upper Trent valley, 
penetrated Charnwood forest and established themselves m 
Leicester before the end of the sixth century. The later ravages 
of the Danes were turned by the magnificent energy and ability 
of Ethelfleada, the I^dy of the Mercians, and from the freedom 
of Mercia arose the united England under the successors of her 
father, Alfred the Great. 

As the Saxons had built their city on Roman foundations, so the 
Normans built again and from their time stone became the 
material used for castle, church and manor. Lesser buildings of 
wood ahd thatch have faeen'succcedcd in our own time by 
and slate, '^d the appearance of Leicester is almost wholly modem 
Th^New«ke district is an exception, and the seventecn^-century 
housv there look charming and effective. 

The . 'sycrowth from medueval times, through the prosperity 
of its ' 1 markets and its industries, from wool to hosieiy 

and ' . *« witnessed In its buildings, old and new. Standing 
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as It does on ground that rises gendy from the nver-side, e^ cry road 
approaching l^icestcr affords a view over the city, to which a 
generous planting of trees has added considerable cliarm. 

Places of Interest 

In Saxon times Leicester Castle iras a residence of the carls of 
Mercia, notably of earl Leofnc and his countess, Godiva On the 
same site, a mound rising from the east bank of the river a de 
Beaumont, first Norman carl of Leicester, raised the great stone 
castle t^hich, m the space of two centunes, was the scene of many 
a brilliant assembly From it, Simon de hlontfort summoned 
the forerunner of our representative parliaments, and John of 
Gaunt, duke of l^caster and earl of Leicester, kept state, giving 
his patronage to Geoffrey Chaucer and John Wycliffe Subse 
qucntly, the castle buildings fell into decay, and after the siege of 
1645, during the Civil War, it practically ceased to exist But 
though very little now remains the mtenor still possesses a 
magnificent Norman hall which from the time of Edward I to the 
present day has served as a court of lusoee There is strong local 
feeling in favour of the restoration of the castle, if only to preserve 
the great hall in a worthy setting The attractive half timbered 
house known as the porter's lodge was built after the great days 
of the castle were over, but the fine old house adjoining it is 
believed to contam the room in which John of Gaunt died 
Tnnity hospital, formerly an extension of the castle and dating 
from the time of Edward III, 1$ within the same district as the 
Newarke gateway, one of the finest monuments tn Leicester, 
and now occupied by the local Temtonal regiment. 

The Churches The pansh church of St Martm became a 
cathedral after the new bishopnc of Leicester was founded in 
1926 Mainly in the early English style, it is intimately associated 
with the town and the shire, as its memonals and the ffags of the 
Leicestershire Regiment prove 

St Nicholas’, of many styles, contains materials obtained by 
Sixon and Norman builders from the nuns of Roman Leicester 
Ercavations by the Jewry Wall alongside this church hav e already 
revealed part of the old Roman Forum. 

St Mary de Castro, with lU slender spire, faces the caatle, and 
Its earliest portions go back to the days of the first earl Robert de 
Beaumont Earlier still, it is believ^ to have been the site of a 
Saxonchurch. AtSt Mary's, Chaucertssaidtohavcbeenmarned 

fcliffe preached before John of Gaunt, and Henry V conferred 
kiughthoods on his eldest son and a notable company of local 
gentlemen. 

AH Saints' is recognised by the early sevemtcesiKcentury sinking 
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dock over the south entrance, and St Margaret’s by the largest 
and most beautiful peal of bells in the old diocese of Peterborough ; 
both churches possess interesting local memorials 

Old Inns : The site of the old Blue Boar inn is marked only bj a 
wall plaque opposite the grammar school But there remain the 
Bell, the Stag and Pheasant, the George and the Wyvem 
Other Buildings : Guildhall, recently restored and containing 
some fine Elizabethan rooms and a collection of ancient books, 
was used also as a town hall from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
century Shakespeare is said to have plaj ed there as a member of 
the earl of Leicester's company 
The clock tower, centre of modem Leicester, also commemorates 
four notable toivnsmcn , Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester , 
William Wyggeston, a wool merchant, and Gabncl NeNvton, an 
innkeeper, founders of local schools, and sir Thomas White, whose 
benefaction was a trust to provide loans to young men starting 
m business 

The junction of High street and High Cross street is the centre or 
old Leicester, the lineal extensions of Fosse>way andVia Devena 
Roman rehes found in the distnet have been placed in Leicester 
museum, but tivo fine Roman pavements have been left where 
they irere discovered , one in a basement oS St Nicholas street, 
and the other behind the Central railway station Leicester 
museum, which was designed by Hansom, inventor of the cab, 
also contains a realistic presentation of the development of local 
industries 

The com exchange, in Market-place, is architecturally one of 
the finest buddings This is understandable in a city which m its 
famous open-air markets has the largest of its kind in the midlands 
William Carey’s (1761-1834) house, in Harvey lane, has been 
converted into a museum of England’s first foreign missionary of 
modem times A cobbler by trade, he prepared himself for 
religious work m India, where he accomplished the prodigious 
task of translating the Bible into some forty nati\e dialects 
The War Memorial is a prominent landmark in Victoria Park, 
Itself a fine open space on high ground overlooking the city 
Abbey Park, intersected by the river Soar, contains the recently 
Closed foundations of Leicester Abbey, enclosed by the massive 
brick wall erected by John Penn^, the greatest of the abbots of 
"Leicester, a'bout the year 1470, and notable as the scene ol'Wdisig^^ 
death and his lament " Had I but served my God with hau 
the zeal I served my king, He would not have left me in this plight 

The central situation of Leicester is in many ways an attraction. 
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but since the county is at its nairovrest from north to south, and 
the wide vallcjs of the Soar and the Wreak tend to level out 
monotonously that same distnct, the country-side is seen to greater 
advantage from cross-country routes It is then found to be by 
no means flat, while the wolds and the forest will appear as 
divisions more authentic than the points of the compass The 
wolds comprise the nchcr part east of the Soar v’alley which 
passing over geographical boundaries, reaches the adjoining 
counties Melton Mowbray and Market Harborough are the 
centres of this rich grass land, and more, for from November till 
April, they resound to the cry of Quom, Belvoir, Cottesmore and 
Femie , scarlet coats, magm/icent horses and the bay of the 
hounds colour the shire with one of the greatest sports in England. 

Mellon Mowbray is the “ middle town *’ of a group of hamlets 
no longer traceable, which belonged to the great Nomun family 
of Mowbray, to whom the manor had been granted about zo68 
Wth no remarkable event cluonicled m its archives, the totvn has 
pursued a slowly pleasant deielopment as a market for agri- 
cultural produce and cattle That a Norman castle was built 
there is reasonably ceitam, and tbe exceptionally fine church of 
St Mary owes much to- the Mowbrays 0/ tie tiirteenth ceotuiy 
The noble tower, the forty-eight clerestory windows, the Galilee 
porch leading to a spacious mtenor, give a speaai place to this, 
the third hwgest church m the county Egerton hodgt, a 
residence of the earls of Wlltoa ui the great huntuig-days of the 
early nineteenth century, is now used as the town hall The other 
public bmldmgs are modem The pnoiy m Burton street has 
been knotvn as Anne of Clecves’ House since Henry VIII granted 
the manor to the queen for her Idetirne Staplcford Park, a fine 
domain of the Sherrard family, hes five miles to the south-west 
Their sumptuous tombs have enriched the local church, in 
which the faraily peiv is sliU complete with its Adam fire place 
and two-volume Bible 

Some of the favourite villages of the wolds, Waltham, Ab 
KettJeby, Holwell, SaxeJby and the Dalbys, for example, have 
their notably interesting churches and old picturesque houses 
surrounded by fine open country The situation of Behoir 
Castle IS said to be excelled only by Windsor It stands on the 
extreme north border, partly withm the county and partly in 
Lincolnshire 

The original castle was founded by Robert de Toem after the 
Norman Conquest, and was the scene many a skirmish in the 
barons’ wars and the Wars of the Roses In ryay, Henry VJII 
granted Belvoir to Thomas planners, first earl of Rutland, and it 
ts still the pnncipaf seat of that familfy. The castTe was refiuiTt 
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after a disastrous fire in 1816 It is open to the public at adver- 
tised times, including the beautiful gardens and park The 
UTiter garden and rhododendron drives are a superb sight 

To the south-east of Melton, Quenby Hall, >\hich is Jacobean, 
and Lowesby Hall, Georgian, and Baggrate Hall, all notable 
hunting homes, shelter in the gentle declivities of the tvold 
hills , their charming gardens are often open to visitors during the 
summer months L^unde Abbey, near Loddington, oivned 
many of the uold manors in early tunes, but the present Eliza 
beihiin house embodies only fragments of the priory founded by 
Richard Basset, and flourished from the time of Henry I till the 
Dissolution 

By Loddington, Hallaton, Medbourne and Netille Holt (from 
whence a great expanse of Northamptonshire opens out beyond 
the Welland t alley), and the Langton villages, is a roundabout 
way of reaching the southern district which reveals something 
of the true Leicestershire and well repays the additional miles 

Market Harborough is the home of the Femic as Melton 
Mowbray is of the Quom, and Wbj'te-Melville himself has 
immortalised it in one of his hunting novels It is a pleasant 
town, built around an old market-place, where the handsonie 
church 0/ St Dionysius, and the quaint, half-timbered school 
house take pride of position The Swan inn is much older than 
Its white stucco front, or the tvrougbt-iron and painted sign of 
seventeenth-century craftsmanship which has become almost a 
rantj, few inns now displaymg the signs of former days The 
wonderful flow er gardens of Gumlcy Hdl have made it one of the 
show-places of the county , the house is about three miles from 
Market Harborough 

Lutterivonh, within two miles of Watlmg street, overlooks 
the nver Swift, making its way to the Warwickshire Avon A 
manor in Domesday, it first came into the possession of the 
family of de Ferrers, then of sir Thomas Grey, father of lady 
Jane Grey, and lastly of the earls of Denbigh of our time, whose 
seat IS at Netvnham Paddox, in Warwickshire For seven hundred 
years dowm to 1758, the commumty ground their com and malt 
at the manorial mi!!, but, towering above this peaceful tale, is 
the great figure of John Wycliffe, who spent the last years of hi* 
life as rector of Duttenvorth and made of it a place of pilgrimage 
on that account A Yorfcshircman, fellow of Merton and master 
of Balliol, he fought manfully for Ae reform of the Church, wd 
his followers, the Lollards, hdped most to spread abroad that 
simpler faith from which sprang the Reformation more than a 
century later Wycliffe came to Lutterworth tn I374» snd there 
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he died of a seizure while celdirating at the altar on December 
28th, 1384 The church of St Maty Ae Virgin dates mainly from 
the late thirteenth century, with later additions The nave and 
part of the chancel are practically unchanged since Wychffe's day 
The tall pinnacles of the tower were built m 1703, after the spire 
had been destroyed in a storm The brasses and memonals are 
interesting and representative, but the Wychffe relics cannot 
reasonably claim direct association mth the great reformer 
About midivay between Lucterwurth and Leicester lies the 
quiet backwater of Peaihng Parva, where church, manor house 
and hamlet still nestle together as they have done from time 
immemorial The hall itself is a Queen Anne budding, but its 
site IS one on ivhich a house has stood always A manor in the 
hands of the Church at the time of Domesday, it passed to the 
Crown at the dissolution of the monasteries in 1540, and thence 
to various noble families How curiously unchanged it is m 
essentials is seen from the fact that the population (117) has 
remained almost stationary for the last 370 years Such ‘ haunts 
of ancient peace," typical of the shires, are beyond price in a 
nation's inventory 

A flat, purely agricultural distnct lies all alone the W'athng 
street boundaries In Roman times the centre of England was 
fixed at High Cross on the Warwidtahire border, where Fosse- 
way and Wathng street intersected, m their straight, undeviating 
paths running the length and breadth ©f the land To-day, 
Mcnden, m Warwickshire, is usually accepted as the geographical 
centre of England. The industrial town of Hinckley — it is now 
the third largest in the county — is pnnapalty occupied with the 
hosiery trade Fenny Drayton is remember^ as the birthplace 
of George Fox (1624-91). founder of the Soaely of Friends 
But his cottage has gone, shipped to Amenca to satisfy some 
strange fancy 

Market Bosworth is one of the best preserved market towns m 
the shire The buddings are charming, not least the grammar 
school, where Samuel Johnson made so unsatisfactory a second 
mister in his young days. The battlefield at Bosworth can be 
seen to the south of the town. OnAugustaand 1485. Richard III 
drew up his army on Ambion hiJI, and from thence attacked the 
forces of his opponent Henry Tudor, earl of Richmond Lord 
Stanley decided the day by bolding back from the mam battle 
and falling on King Richard's rearguard On Bosworth field 
Henry Tudor became Henry VII, the feud of Lancaster and York 
was ended, and with it, medixval England 
The Leicestershire coalfield lies immediately to the north, but 
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it can be avoided if Ashby-de-la-Zouch is approached by way o 
the pleasant, well-wooded country around Barton and Norton 
Gopsall Hall, a notable Classic mansion near Norton, ^vas, unti 
recent times, the principal residence of earl Howe. Handel i: 
supposed to have composed part of the “Messiah” there. 

Ashby-de-Ia-Zouch stands by the river Mease. Despite it; 
proximity to coal and lead mines the town has preseived its 
country residential air. The ancient castle, which lord Hastings 
rebuilt about 1480, in which Mary Queen of Scots was im- 
prisoned, which stood out for the king in the Civil War, and was 
afterwards dismantled, is sdll a substantial ruin. Sir Waltei 
Scott’s Ivanhoe will Ba^-e Ashby Castle from being forgotten. 

To the north, the Trent and the Soar converge towards Castle 
Donington and the Nottingham-Dcrby border. Donington Hall 
was rebuilt in 1793 by the first marquis of Hastings, governor- 
general of India. The house, in the " Strawberry-WIl ” Gothic 
style, stands in a finely-wooded jwrk to which visitors are admitted 
all the year round. It will be remembered that five hundred 
German officers, prisoners of tvar, were interned there during the 
Great War. Several of them escaped by the tunnel that may still 
be seen in the garden. 

Loughborough, engaged in engineering and general industry, »* 
also thehoraeof the lai^estand mostfamous bellfoundryin England# 
dating back to 1366 ; the bells in many of our cathedrds, churche 
and public buildings have come from the works of John Tayloi 
Permission to view the foundry Is given to visitors on applicauor 
The W'ar Memorial of the town consists of a carillon towe 
in which there are forty-seven bells, ranging from twent 
pounds to over four tons in weight, and covering four chromati 
octaves. Recitals are given every Thursday and Sunday dunn; 
the summer months by the town carillonncur, the first Englishnuu 
to be appointed to what Is a new, and the only, public office 0 
its kind in the shires. The market and fair privileges of Lough 
borough, dating back to the time of Henry III, continue to be hch 
on the same days. The name is perhaps derived from the lough 
or lake, formed by the overflow of the Soar on its west bank 
and this may be the reason why the town is built away from thi 
river, although land drainage Im long since replaced the lougl 
by rich meadows. Domesday Survey assigned the n^or o 
Loughborough to Hugh Lupus, earl of Chester. In the thirteentr 
century it belonged to the Despensers, at a time when a prosperoui 
wool trade enabled the market-place and the parish church to be 
rebuilt. This stately building l«s a splendid Perpendicular nave, 
to which the Decorated chancel seems hardly in proportion. Tw 
panelled Burton chapel, fine oak roof of the nave, brasses and 
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monuments, and the modem oak screen, arc notable details of the 
mtenor, and it is almost unnecessary to add that the Perpendicular 
tower possesses a rare peal of bells 

Charnwood forest is a rugged upland district, aivcring some 
fifty square miles between Loughborough and Leicester, to the 
west of the mam road that links these to^vns. Granite has been 
quarried there m vast quantities, and it is on the fringe of the 
coalfields, nevertheless, the forest has been called the "play- 
ground of Leicestershire ” and, though longago disafforested, some 
lovely woods still remain In the spring they are carpeted with 
bluebells, in the summer ht with heather and gorsc, and m 
and winter the scene is still attractive enough from the stone-walled 
lanes which separate such charming villages as Bradgate, Ncirtow 
Linford, Garrendon, Beaumanor, Rothley, Groby, Woodhousc 
Eaves and Swithland Buddon wood and Swithland reservoir 
lie right away from mam roads in forest like surroundings that 
are always lovely The heights of Bardon hill. Beacon hiHt 
High Sharpley, Peldar Tor, and Old John in Bradgate Park, 
afford endless vistas from the east midlands to the west, and (torn 
the Peak Distnct to the Bedford Levels Rothley was the honie®‘ 
lord Macaulay, and the fortunes of Groby were linked for 
generations with the Greys At Bradgate Park, now open to the 
public, are considerable remains of the old home of the beautiful 
and accomplislied lady jane Grey, who, in 1554, at the age or 
seventeen, paid the last penalty of her own, and her husbands, 
too ambitious family. . 

Bradgate and Kirby Muxloe, with its rare bnck-built castle 0 
the Tudor period, are withm a few miles of Leicester A htrl® 
farther afield the renovated ruins of Ulvcrscroft Priory he m a 
remote and wooded valley The abbey of Mount St Bernard, 
near Wliitwick, is a Cistercian foundation only a hundred years 
old Perhaps Newtown Linford, with its slate and thatch cottages, 
Woodhouse Eaves and Swithland, will be accepted as typical fores 
villages, but it must always remain hard to choose between the 
wolds and the forest m Leicestershire. 


DISHES Wiai MAY BE SAMPLED 
Melton Mowbray pies 
Stilton cheese Leicester cheese 

Hawihotii jelly Elderberry sauce 
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COOKS MAV CE READ 

W.B.Coote. Her rmthful Kivsht (CmIUtr) 

G. P. R ]»met The Woodman (BattieefUoswottb) 

Sir Walter Scott Ivanhoe 
C }. W^J•te'^IeIvJJJe Market llarhorm/gh 
Fnncu Brett Voung Jim Redlake 
The dauics of the hunting field belong to R. S Sutteca, who created 
Afr. Jorrocts, «nd other inimitable characters J Xtchols’ Hutory of 
IctfcrrwAiw and Throsby’a r>rtM of LeuetUrihire are important 
historical tForVs. 
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T he smallest county m England ts not less pleasant tlian 
Leicestershire, which without any obvious break 
merges into the western parishes of Rutland." The shires 
of Northampton and Lincoln complete its almost circular 
boundaries, “ as much in circumference as a good horse could 
measure in a day.” 

The name may have been Red-land, from the general reddish 
colour of the soil, due to ferruginous limestone carried down from 
the hills, a colour which also tinges the fleeces of the sheep, or It 
may have begun simply as the land of a family named Rutt It « 
a pleasant country, akin to Leicestershire, with ridges of high 
ground in the east and west, separated by rich valleys. Tto 
tableland in the north commands wide views far beyond the 
cotiniy, and in that district Is the famous Cottesmore hunt. 
The former royal forest, Lyfield, extended from Oakham to 
Uppingham, and patclies of woodland remain whose sturdy oaks 
have given a name to the county to%vn. 

The vale of Catmose, in the Oakham district, is the richest part 
of a county where agriculture is almost the only industry. _ Sheep 
and cattle fatten on those pastures ; wheat is tlie chief grain crop, 
and much of the large quantity of cheese produced is sold W 
Stilton. The land, a fertile loam except in the east, where it w 
light and shallow, is watered by several tributaries of the rivet 
Welland, which forms the boundary tvith Northamptonshire. 

Wth the nuddle Angles, or south Mercians, Rutland became 
part of the kingdom of Mcrda, in the seventh century, but not 
for another five hundred years is It mentioned as a county. True, 
It had a separate sheriff in 1x59, but as late as the fourteen^ 
century it was known as Rutland Soke, and until nearly as late the 
connection with Nottinghamshire was maintained, although that 
county does not adjoin it at any pt^t, and there is no clear reason 
for this transfer of allegiance from Northamptonshire, in which 
Rutlandtvasmcludedatthetimeofthe Domesday Survey. Edward 
the Confessor had bequeathed Rutland to his wife, Edith, 
^°^^tion that it went to theabbey of Westminster after her dea^ 
Williamyl set aside the wiU, but respected the wishes of his 
548 
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predecessor, m part, and allowed tbe abbot of Westnjinster to 
have the tithes and church of Oakham. 

Tbe Norman fanuly of dc Ferrers were the prinapal landowners 
until the tune of Richard 11 , when the earldom passed to the royal 
house But mth the exception of a share m the prosperous tvool 
trade of the fourteenth century, aod of footwear manufactme in 
the twentieth, u has remained a county undisturbedly agricultural , 
neither great families nor great industnes have raised dommant 
local monuments, but a dci-oted commonalty has given us some 
notable churches and homes, the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century houses betng unusually well represented rn the villages 
The nhole district is fortunate in having had ready to hand a 
section of that belt of magniUcent limestone which has proved 
England’s greatest building material At Oakham, tlie chief 
town, Wakehn de Ferrers founded Oakham Castle m the time of 
Henry II, and hia fine banqueting hall is now used for county 
purposes The castle hall possesses a collection of horseshoes, by 
reason of the lord of the manor having the immemonal nght to 
demand a horseshoe from any peer passing for the &st time 
through the town. Flores House, the Butter Cross and All Saints* 
churcnlia^e come down from m^sval tunes, while the granunar 
school established by the reverend Robert Johnson m 1584, was 
remodelled on public school lines sixty years ago 

To the north of Oakham, Burley^on Uic HiJJ a fine property 
which once belonged to Henry Despenser, the martial bishop of 
Norwich at the time of Richard II, was acquired later by the earl 
of Winchelsca and Notungham, a member of whose family is 
still resident there The gardens are open to visitors at appointed 
tunes, as are those of oeighbounngExton Bark, a seat of the earl 
of Gainsborough St Mary s diurch at Grcetham is a good 
example of the Decorated style, its fine tower and spire a landmrk 
of the table land Clipsham church, in the same district, belongs 
to the Early English period. 

Catmose vale embraces several interesting places. Only the 
moat IS left of Essendm Castle, and Hambleton Hall, a good 
Jacobean house, is a farm But there are notable Early English 
churches at Great Casterton and Empingham, and Tickencote, 
biult upon Saxon foundations, is a noble piece of late Norman 
workoiiMhip, ranking with the best 10 the country The former 
S^on church at Tickencote is said to have been the oratory of ^ 
Peada, son of King Penda of Mercra, who commanded south 
Mercia, embraced the Christian faith m 653, and is credited 
with a worthy share m the founding of the first cathedral at 
Petexborougb. 

In the ^leya of the south ode, Ketton quarries have con- 
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tributed the material to an engaging series of villages-^and e^ 
to Stamford town itself — whose church spires rise in increasing 
profusion beyond the actual county border. Ketton church is 
built in the successive styles of Transitional-Norman, Early 
English and early Decorated. From thence the high ground of 
Uppingham soon comes into view, rising steadily froni the 
Welland valley, where once ^vas the forest of Beaumont chase. 
The good market town of Uppingham early gained renown from 
Its famous school, founded in 1584 by the reverend Robert 
Johnson, archdeacon of Leicester, in the same year that he alsi 
set up the grammar school at Oakham. The original schoolroom 
at Uppingham, almost adjoining the parish church, is now vsei ^ 
as the art school. Uppingham remained, however, a country 
grammar school for nearly three hundred years, until Edward 
Thring, who was appointed headmaster in 1853, raised it to the 
status of one of the great public schools. 

Administration. Oakham is the county town. There ve 5 
hundreds and 58 civil parishes, but no municipal boroughs or 
urban districts. Originally in the ancient diocese of Lincoui, 
the county was transferred to Peterborough on the establishment 
of that see in 1541. 

Communications. The L.M.S. and L.N,E. railway* 

the county; the Great North road crosses it after leaving n 

on its way to Grantham. The important road from Bedford ana 
Kettering to Nottingham passes through Uppingham 
Oakham. 

Earldom Several princes have been earls of Rutland. 
bestowed, with the castle of Oakham, on Edmund, duke of Yors, 
in the time of Richard 11. 

The title has been borne by the family of Manners since i525> 

- when Thomas Manners received Belvoir Castle, and lands m 
Leicestershire, from Henry VIII. The descendants of the 
earl were pronunent figures in Tudor and Stuart times, and 
the second son, married Dorothy Vernon, of Haddon Hf'* 
Derbyshire. Their son succeeded to that romantic property ' 

is still in the family. The ninth earl was created duke of Rutlan 
in 1703. The third duke was the father of the soldier r^rquis 0 
Granby (1721-70), whose name ts frequently found on inn 
a tribute to his brilliant sernces ia the Sc\’en Years' War, 

Castle, near Grantham, is the prlndpal seat of the dukes of Rutlan 

Regiment. There is no county regiment, but Rutland f®?^* 
part of the Rutland and Northampton militia, now 3 rd Battalio 
Northamptonshire Regiment, whose depot is at Northampton. 
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County Badge. Having no vms, the device is used of a 
horseshoe, from the county tovm of Oakham, and in commem* 
oration of an old custom whereby every nobleman entering the 
town for the first time gave a horseshoe or money m heu. 

Newspapers The Oakham and Uppingham Journal (associated 
nith the Grantham Journal) ivas established in 


DISHES WfICH MAY fiE SAMPLED 
Valentine buns (** shjtiJes *7 
Statute cakes Oakham gingerbread 


BOOKS tVHICH MAY BE READ 
For If* hferature, the count j shares in the not els, and puticuhriy 
the hunting novels, of the adjouung shires. 



LINCOLNSHIRE 


P ASSING from the smallest to the second largest English 
county, we encounter again an accustomed ^Tiriety of scene. 
In Lincolnshire the extremes arc as notable as elsewhere, 
though quite different in ihrir content. The surface of the 
county is a large plain, with the Lincoln Heights rising W 
about two hundred feet along most of the west boundary* 
and the wolds covering a wide area in the east, from Spilsby 
to the Humber, with chalk hiDs from two hundred to five 
hundred feet in height. The south-east is perfectly flat fcnland, 
Intersected by numerous canals and dykes, and between the 
wolds and the sea He the marshes. One-third^ of the coimV 
is fenland, and that rich alluvial soil alongside the highly 
cultivated plain makes of Lincolnshire one of the principal agn* 
cultural counties. It will be understood that the former sw^P* 
have been drained, but the fenland— here, as in Cambridgeshire— 
is so unlike any other part of England that it ought not to be 
neglected. The spaciousness of it all is on first acquaintance s 
surprising revelation. 

Nine-tenths of the land is under cultivation, as notable for wheat 
and barley as for the famous grazing lands which support great 
numbers of cattle and she^. The horse fairs at Lincoln 
Homcastle invariably attract a fine show of animals, the breeding 
of horees and dogs being a very ancient local industry. 
farming is confined mainly to districts near the towns, and although 
industries ate few— co^ and iron works in the Scunthorpe distnrt 
being exceptional — Lincoln, Grantham, Boston, Gainsborough 
and Louth are specially noted for their agricultural machin^ 
works. Extensive sugar refineries have been established on me 
■iver TOtham, and the fens are noted for potatoes and bulw 
Grimsby is the largest fishing port in England, besides conducting 
i substantial continental trade. Boston is also a fishing centre. 
The hundred and ten miles of coastline is generally low-Iying. 
but neither so cold nor so damp as is sometimes said. Embank* 
ments, erected at intervals, control the encroachment of the sea, 
wluch has been considerable; on the other hand, the 
silting up, and several thousands of acres have been reclaim^ 
Holbcach, formerly a coastal town, is now six miles inland. In* 
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finest stretches of sand face the North Sea between Boston, 
Skegness and Clecthorpes, and these towns, with others inter- 
tnidately, have become ftvourite resorts 

Rivers are few The Trent forms part of the boundary wdi 
Nottinghamshire and beyond Gauisbimugh flows northirards to 
the Humber, which is the n\er boundary with Yorkshire The 
Ancholme also reaches the Humber from the central plain The 
Wtham flows north from Grantham to Lincoln and then south- 
east to the sea at Boston, having divided the county into north and 
south The Welland IS a fenlandnter from Stamford to the Wash 

The county consists of tnthings, or three ndings which m 
early times, w ere natural divisions Lindsey, the northern half, 
was practically an island surrounded by awamps and Lincoln 
and Lindsey are both comiptions of the name adopted by the 
Saxon settlement there Kesteven the south west, was Coestefne 
forest, and Holland, the south-east, was Hoyland the deep, 
fenny country 

It was all dense ivoodland m the sitiK century when the Angles 
made their way along the Trent vaU^, and the Linissvarras 
folkdeaded to settle south of the Humber In the seventh century 
they were alternately m the kingdoms of Mercia and Nerthumbns, 
but few historical references have sutvised of these wrliest English 
settlements Not until after the Danish invasions and towards the 
end of the ninth century, were the three ndings of Lindsey, 
Kesteven and Holland formed into Lincolnshire and the shire 
court assembled at Lincoln every forty dap The number of 
place names ending in -by, numbenng nearly one third of those m 
England, is a reminder of a century and a half of intensive Danish 
occupaCioiL There was no active resisunce to IVtfliam the 
CoQijueror, and here, as in similar arcumstanccs elsewhere, many 
Englishmen were confirmed in the ownership of their lands 
Hereward the Wake, wc know, was dispossessed of lands at 
Wiham which he held from the abbot of Peterborough, and 
although ^V'^lIlam I is said to hs> e restored them to him, the legends 
surroun^ng his name arose from ouUide hii own county 

The barons" wars in the time of Kii^ Stephen and King John 
were harmful to local progress. Sleaford and Newark were licid 
by the bishop of Lincoln against Stephen, and at the border castle 
of Newark King John died, on the return from his disas trous march 
on Swwcshead Abbey In the Wars of the Roses the nobility 
supported the Lancastnaa interests^ but the Civil War of the 
seventeenth century found the people much divided Wiih these 
exertions, the county was spared the more distressing results of 
medieval warfare 

'The great sheep walls of the Lincoln Heights contributed to • 
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prosperous share in the wool trade. Lincoln cloth was a notable 
product in the thirteenth century, and when the trade in the towns 
decayed subsequently, the agricultural interests were cvery^vhe^e 
improving. The fen drainage of the seventeenth century brought 
more than a quarter of a million acres into cultivation. 

The antiquities of Lincolnshire cover so extensive an area that 
they are best described in their respective ridings. Lincoln and 
Stamford were important towns from the first, and the meeting- 
place of parliament on several occasions. The city of Lincoln, 
seat of a bishopric since 1072, with a cathedral that is one of the 
glories of England, is particularly rich in domestic architecture 
from the Norman onwards, a distinction which Stamford shares in 
a lesser degree. 

Of the many early Benedictine foundations destroyed in the 
Danish wars, only Bardney, the mins of which, near Lincoln, have 
recently been excavated, and Crowland, in south Holland, were 
ever rebuilt, but after the Norman Conquest at least ten new Bene- 
dictine houses wereestablished. Atthedissolutlonofthemonastcnrt 

there were over one hundred reli^ous houses in the county, wd 
in the fens were founded some of the finest abbeys of the Benedic- 
tines. The principal house of the Gilbertians, an English order 
that began in Lincolnshire, was at Sempringham, between Bourne 
and Sleaford. Barlings Abbey, eight miles north-east of Lincoln, 
founded in 1154, belonged to the Praemonstratensian order ; 
Thornton Abbey, on the Humber, to the Black Canons, ana 
Kiikstcad Abbey, between Lincoln and Boston, to the Cistercian* 
of the same period. 

The churches in Holland arc unsurpassed by any others m 
England, a fact most remarkatle when it is remembered that this 
was marsh land and quite devoid of local stone. Such prolific 
building in face of local difficulties is attributed to the munificence 
of the abbeys of Crowland and Spalding. Crowland was foundea 
inyiG, refounded in 948, and several times rebuilt before beconung 
a mitred abbey. A part of the church is still in use, assurwlf 
one of the most historic monuments in England. St. Botolph 
Boston, is one of the finest examples of the Perpendicular and 
Decorated stales, with a magnificent lantern-crowned tower, of 
“ stump," the best knovvn landmark in this part of the east coast- 
Long Sutton has a wonderful Early English lower and apire, ««« 
a fine Norman nave, while Cedney, \yhapIode and Weston, 
along the Spalding road, are all notable churches. Kirton, 
Boston, and Pinchbeck, near Spalding, are Early English, an 
Spalding and Bonington, Decorated churchesof outstanding 

In Kealcs'en, the excellent stone quarries near Ancastcr and 
Sleaford hav'- provided a wonderful building material for loc* 
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churches that are principally in the Decorated style St Andrew’s, 
Heckington near Sleaford, the finest church of that style in the 
county, IS also nouble for its rare Easter sepulchre TTie noble 
church of St \VuIfram, Grantham, has one of the lowKcst spires 
in England Stamford is also represented in the Decorated 
style, as are Caythorpe and Naveoby, between Grantham and 
Lincoln , and Clay-pole, on the Uiiham beyond Grantham 
The Landsey churches include ttiy early features, notably the 
Saxon to wers of St Peter’s, Barton*on-IIumber, St Mary le. 
M7gford and St Peter-at Gowis Lincoln Stow-, between 
Lincoln and Gainsborough, is, in part, early Norman , Tatter- 
shall, and Theddlethorpe on the coast, are hne examples of the 
Pe r pendicular St James’, Gnmsby, i$ in the Early English stjfe 
Although many sites of castles are traceable, few remains of 
medi^v-al buildmgs has*e survived Lancotn ^d Tattersliall are 
the most notable The county seats are modem and in the district 
between Grantham and Lincoln, include Aiwatby Hall, Pelion 
House, Blankney Hall, Denton Manor. Nocton Hal) and Syston 
Park ; Gnmsthorpe Castle rs near Bourne and HaiTtholme Pnory 
near Sleaford In the wolds, Droeklesby Park and Sometby I tall 
are near Bngg and Rily Grost, near Gnmsby Casewick tUI and 
UlEflgion House are not far from Stamford l^e great house of 
Durghley, near Stamford, is actually in Northamptonshire 
Similarly, Bclvoir Castle, near Grantham, is in Leicestershire 
A number of old hostelnes hare survir^ m town and village 
on the main roads. The Angel at Grantham, and the George at 
Stamford are eieentionaJly fine ; the Angel being one of the few 
really great inns ot the middle ages left in England, 

One of the earliest legends m the couniy snses fnm the poem 
of Havelok the Dane, in which he tells of the founding of Gnmshf 
Havelok, an orphan son of the king of Dmnuik, » supposed to 
have bem wrecked on the Lincolnshire nasi, and to haYe been 
brought up by a &hfftnaji named Gma as h« own son In later 
life Havelok nurtied a high bora English lady, who had been 
dfpneed of her possessioas, and, declanrg fut true birth, he 
became in due course both Ling of Denmark and of that part of 
England wlu^ belonged to him m tight of hit wife 
I2<wton was the birthplace of Joha Foie, who wrote the Jtaok 
of Martyrt Isaac Newton sm bora «t MrsJilhotpe. and John 
and Charles Mwley at Ipworth BulsTf Lttton represented 
Lincoln inparharoenf, and described the city in y< .Vtre^ StMpr 
Tennyson wm born at bomersby. between l^h and HorncwtJe 
Gainsborough i» the Si Ogg's ti Geoege Eiot a Tit ffri m /At 
FToft, and f forncartfe the artne of the cft»,sg cfiiptm of Gcoqfa 
UjTTpw’y Rotneny Rjr 
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Administration. Lincoln is the county town, but each of the 
tnthmgs, or three ridings (Lindsey, Kesteven and Holiand),ij as 
administrative ^arca with a counQr council. Lindsey 17 
w-apentakes ; Kesteven 9, and the boroughs of Grantham and 
otamford, and Holland 3 wapentakes. There are 668 civil 
parishes m the entire county. It is mostly in the diocese of 
l^ncoln, founded in 1072 after the sub»di\ision of the diocese of 
Winchester. Originally, Lincolnshire was in the Mercian diocese 
of Lichfield, which was sul>>divided, the north having a see at a 
place now called Stow. They were merged in the v^st Anglo- 
baxon bishopric of Dorclicstcr (on Thames), subsequently 
transferred to Winchester, and then to Lincoln. 

Communications. T*hc Trent is navigable from the Humber 
to beyond the county boundary. The map 8how3 practially 
every market towh connected up by L. & N.E. railway. The 
roads are mostly level and direct. Ermine street, running just 
Lincoln Heights, Fossc-'way and Salt-way are three 
famous Roman roads that still follow their ancient courses. 

EARLDO^t. The first earl of Lincoln vvas probably Wiliam de 
Routmre, who lived about 1095 to 1155. It is possible that de 
Albini, earl of Arundel, held it earlier than 1140. About iai6» it 
was claimed by the great earl of Chester, Ramilf de UlumdeTiH. 
and passed through his sister to John de Lacey, created earl of 
Lmcoln in 1232. The third earl was a soldier at the time of 
Edward^ I, and commanded the English forces in Gascony. 
Lincoln s Inn was his London residence. When he died in 
the earldom passed to his son-in-law Thomas, earl of Lancaster. 

In 1572 Edward, ninth lord Clinton, a great sailor in the later 
of the Tudors, was created earl of Lincoln. The title is 
still held by his descendants, of whom the ninth earl succeeded 
to the dukedom of Newcastle (under-Lyme). 

Charles Robert Wynn-Carnngton (1843-1924), first and last 
™^^tiis of Lincolnshire, joint her^itary great chamberlain of 
Englmd, was the son of the second baron Carrington. A promin-' 
enUibcral politician and a banker, he was also a large landowner 
and agriculturalist. His only son ^vas killed in the Great War 
^d, there being no heir to the marquisate of Lincolnshire, the 
barony of Carrington alone passed to a brother. 

Regiment. The Lincolnshire Regiment, the loth Foot, W3S 
raised in 1685. ‘It first saw service in Flanders and distinguished 
Itself at the battlcxif SteenkiA in 1692. The Sphinx was granted 
is atLinVoir"^*** regiment m Egypt in 1801. The depot 
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Coat of Arsis op the Countt. Lindsey a shield of silver 
and blue wavy bare, representing the sea, and thereon a \^iing 
ship, and above it a bull’s head between two wheatsheaves 
standing for agncuJture- Above the shield is the crest, consisting 
of a laurel wreath (referring to lord Tennyson, a native of the 
county) from which issue two arms, the hands grasping a chain, 
representing the metal industries Tlie name of the geographical 
county is alluded to by the " links ” of the chain, and the play 
upon the name is earned on m the motto . Service links all 
The arms were granted in 1935 

Holland having no arms, adopU a shield of four quartere, in 
the first and fourth, the cross and fleur de-lj's of the city of 
Lincoln , in the second, the three crowns of the borough of 
Boston , and m the third, the three wheatsheaves of Spalding 
Kesteven uses only its name 

New’spapirs The Lincolnshue, Boston and Spalding Free Press, 
South Holland and Eastern Counties Advertiser, established m 
1847, obviously covets a large part of the area The Ltncolnshtre 
Standard, Ltneobuhire Star, LtncobiAitre Chronicle and Leader, 
are other papers of standing, and the Latcoln, Rutland and Stamford 
Mereitry is one of the oldest existing journals Gnmsby has its 
Kent and. Evening Ttlt^aph : Grantham its Jiwtm// Spalding 
has Its Standard, snd the Spalding Guardian and Jlolheaeh, Long 
Sutton and Sutton Bridge Advertuer The titles of these and other 
papers, such as the Stamford and Rutland Hexes and South 
LtncolnshtTe and North Norlhompionshsre Chronicle, indicate herw 
the neighbounng counties interlink m their news services 

Ldvcoln 

We approach one of the most interesting oties in England 
Occupying the suznmit of a steep bill commanding the valley of the 
Wiiham, Its strong defensive position was probably inhabited at 
the dawn of our history The Romans found it already a 
military camp, and, known as Lmdum, m the early fifth century. 

It became one of the duef Roman stations Ermine street 
and Fosse-way met there, and the Fosse-dyke, which linked 
the Wtham to the Trent, bore upon its plaad waters the trade of 
Lincoln for fourteen centunes, Tbe city and county museum 
contains many remains of the days of the Romans 
The early settlements of the Angles were overpowered by the 
Hanes who made Lmcoln the chief of their boroughs A century 
after they were driven out, the Normans appear^, and to them 
we owe the noblest moocimenCa N^iiralliC> their domestic 
buildings have not lumved, but the middle ages are strongly 
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represented, so that in no other English town is the past more 

fittingly preserved Lincoln has carved its own story. 

Places of Intertst 

The Cathedral: This, one of the greatest English cathedr^s* 
has also a European reputation, both for its own sake and for the 
situation which it enjoys, high above the ancient town 

In 1078, Remtgius first Norman bishop of Lincoln, began to 
build the great church parts of which remain, though the greater 
part, and the chief interest, la ^irly English, earlier than either 
Westminster or Salisbury The massive grandeur of the vte^ 
front of Kemigius’ budding is enriched by the twelfth century wor 
of bishop Alexander the Magnificent, while the great belfries above 
the Norman towers, built towards the end of the fourteent 
century, have been described as “ among the noblest towers 0 
Christendom ” The central tower, the loftiest of any 
cathedral, is considered to be one of the grandest towers m tn 
world Until the great storm of 1548, it was crowned by a spi^® 
as high again as the tower itself The Norman doorways, tn 
porches and chapels, the statuary, particularly that of Margaret 
queen of Edward I, and the high pitched roof, leading the e) 
magnificent towers, will claim the closest attention, and W 
exterior views ate obtained especially from the south side * **. 
thirteenth century chapter house, reached by vestibule an 
cloister, is the earliest such building in the English Gothic style 
The nave of seven bays, completed between 1200 and 1253 
possesses clustered columns of local freestone and 
marble which rise to Early English vaulting of great ment in 
rare font of Toumai marble is rierotsh work of about 1150 * 

glass in the nave is modem The rose windows at the north an 
south ends of the great transept, built a little later than the nave 
are known as the Dean’s Eye and the Bishop’s Eye , the 
contains some fine thirteenth-century glass The three chapels 
on the north side have been restored by the Lincolnshire Regimen . 
the Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force In 1220, Hugh of 
made bishop of Lincoln in 1 186, was canonised and the magnificen 
angel choir built to receive the shnne of St Hugh , the carving 
there are celebrated as the finest of their period Wrought iro 
screens of the thirteenth century guard the entrance from tne 
choir, which is itself one of the very earliest examples of this styir 
The choir stalls, among the most beautiful carving m the Ian 
date from the late fourteenth century Among the bishops 
chantries in the angel choir is one dedicated to bishop Fleming 
(he died in 1431) founder <rf Lincoln College, Oxford R 
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impossible to detail here the many important tombs and monu- 
ments ^hich enrich the aisles and side chapels 

The cloister colonnade and the library aboie were designed by 
Sir Christopher Wren The library contains a valuable collection 
of books and manuscnpts including one of the four ongmal 
copies of Magna Carta The cathedral preancts vierc enclosed 
by a wall in the time of Edward 1 , and of the gatehouses two 
survive the Exchequer gate, of the fourteenth century, and 
Pottergatc Priory gate is modem Vicar g court dates from 
tanous periods from the end of the thirteenth century but the 
canons’ houses, chonsters rooms, the deanery and other buildings 
are much later The picturesque nuns of the episcopal palace 
begun by bishop Chesney (1147-67) are entered by a gate from 
the close 

From every corner of Lincobi some part of the great cathedral, 
Its noblest building, is visible and it repays every visit with some 
new angle of beauty and grandeur 

Other Churches South of the nver are three medisval churches. 
St Mary Ic Wigford and St Peter at Gowu arc both Early 
Fnglish, and each has a fine Saxon tower St. Benedict s, below 
the High bridge, suffered seierely m the Cml War and the nave 
was not rebuilt , but there is a 6ne Early English chancel and the 
tower still retains features of its &xon origin The iVar Memonal 
stands m front of St Benedict’s 

The Castle f In his northward march m 1068, William the 
Conqueror ordered the castle to be built within the surviving 
Roman fortifications A part of the upper town iraa cleared and 
enclosed for the purpose, Castle fate being the approach from 
wnthin the city, while a gate on the west side fed to the open 
country bejond the walls The former, the cast gate, rebuilt m 
the fourteenth century, is still in use , the west gate is hidden 
behind Union road. The keep, known as Lacy’s tower, dates from 
the time of Henry II, but the Observatory tower, the more 
prominent feature, was built less than a century ago The round, 
or Cobb, hall was probably built during the constabicship of 
John of Gaunt, towards the end of the fourteenth century The 
unused county prison and the assize courts are within the grounds 

In the wars of King Stephen the castle was sevei^ times 
besieged, and there the king was captured m 1141 In the 
barons’ wars, of the reign of John and Henry HI, it was again 
besieged, but in 1217 was secured for the king The defences 
were neglected, and neither m the Wars of the Ibises nor the 
Civil ^lar did Lincoln Castle phys part It was, of course, a 
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rojTiI castle, and belonged to the duchy of Lancaster until 18311 

when it was sold to the county of Lincoln. ^ 

Other Places of Interest: Steep-hill contains one or two inttr- 
esting half-timbered houses, but the three Jews’ houses, dating 
from twelfth centuiy, are the most outstanding buildings.' The, 
mediawal Jews had a dread of bu^lars, hence the solidarity, and 
survival, of their dwelling-houses. Here, tradition says, the little 
Christian boy St. Hugh was crucified by the Jews in 1255. His 
mutilated tomb is in the cathedral, and Chaucer refers to the 
story in his Canterbury Tales. The house of Aaron the Jew, 
reputed the wealthiest Jew of his time, has been described as the 
oldest dwelling-house in Europe. ^ 

The most venerable relic in Lincoln is the famous Neivport 
Arch, the actual north gale of the Roman city, and the only Rorn^ 
arch left in England to span a highway. It appears to be one side 
of a double gateway, and about eight feet of it is now below ground- 
level. 

Stonebow and guildhall stand on the site of the south gate of 
the Roman city. Stonebow, the present gate, dates from the 
fifteenth to sixteenth century, with the guildhall above the arcln 
The hall is panelled and has a magnificent oak roof ^th 
bosses. The moot bell, dated 1371 and still in use, is probably 
unique. The hall and the civic insignia may be inspected on 
application to the town clerk. 

The hall of the guild of St. Mary, the most important merchant 
guild in Lincoln m the middle ages, is sometimes inaccurately 
described as John of Gaunt’s stables, because the duke’s palace 
formerly stood opposite. A part of the building remains, including 
a fine Norman gateway of about 1150. 

Greyfriar’s chapel, built about 1230, may be seen adjoining 
the city and county museum, which incorporates part of the 
monastic buildings. The museum has already been mentioned 
as exhibiting a fine record of the Roman and mediseval city- 
Nothing remains of the White friary, on the site of which now 
stands a railway station. 

High bridge spans the river Wtham, and the central portion « 
part .of the original twelfth-century bridge. Some fine half* 
timbered houses, of about 1540, support the claim that this is 
only mediawal bridge left with houses built upon it. An bbeli^ 
se?jks the site of the former thirteenth-century chapel dedicated 
choir, wfr/imas of Canterbury. 

The choir stalls,'^“rences to a few of the more remarkable places m 
date from the la conveyed something of the wealth of interest 
chantries in the fine old city. A host of charming villages lie not 

(he died in 14'ospttable doors. Burton, Riseholm and ScamptoD 
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may be mentioned on the Lindsey, or north, side ; Nottingham* 
shire lies to the west, and the \Vitham valley, which also extends to 
the east ; and to the south the fine, roiling country of the Blanfcncy 
hunt. The Hall is the seat of the earl of Londesborough, who . 
holds the interesting office of hereditary admiral of the Yorkshire 
coast. But this takes us far into Kesteven, which has its own 
important centres. 


Lindsey 

The county division of Lindsey has its administrative offices in 
Lincoln, from whence the river Witham forms the boundary with 
Kesteven and Holland. Ermine street, which runs due north, is 
bounded by the Lincoln Heights nearly to the Humber, from 
whence the chalk hills of the wolds run almost parallel with the 
coast-hne for forty miles. I'he lower valley of the Trent, between 
the Lincoln Heights and the borders of Yorkshire and Notting- 
hamshire, divides an agricultural district which has several 
important market towns, and includes the only industrial area in 
the county. 

Gainsborough, the principal town, stands on the Trent, and is 
notable for its markets and agricultui^ machinery works. Canute 
is said to have had a palace on the site of the late fifteenth-century 
manor house, now known as the Old Hall, in Lord street. One 
of the earliest historical references to the county of Lincoln was 
the marriage of Alfred the Great and Ealswitha, three years before 
his accession, and the ceremony is reputed to have taken place m 
the Saxon church which preceded AH Saints’. The present tower 
is fifteenth century, but the body of the church dates from the 
eighteenth century. A few miles to the south is an exceptionally 
interesting old church ; — Stow, the Roman to%vn wherein was 
built, in 677, the first Saxon cathedral of the bishopric of Lindsey, 
possesses now a spacious, cruciform Norman church It probably 
formed part of the ancient cathedral. The remains of the moat, 
which surrounded the bishop’s palace, where St. Hugh of Lincoln 
lived, may still be seen in Slow Park. Torksey is a pretty riverside 
village, and there are several othera worth visiting about Gains- 
borough. 

The lowlands beyond the Trent are known as the Isle of 
Axholme, and Epivorth became the principal town of the district. 
The church has a fine Perpendicular tower. Samuel Wesley held 
the living for forty years, and his son John Wesley ivas bom in the 
rectory in 1703. 

Scunthorpe, Frodinghara and Crosby form the rapidly growing 
centre of the iron and other industries. Scunthorpe dates from 
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the Daiusb occupation, but there is no evidence now 0/ its 
antiquity- A very short distance separates the Lincoln Heights 
from the wolds south of the Humber, one of the busiest of Engluh 
nvcrs, which one day may be spanned by a road bndge from 
Barton ITiere is only the ferry from New Holland to Hull , or 
the road bridge over the Ouse at Booth/eny Barton-on Humber 
IS a prosperous marVet town, but its great feature is the Saxon 
tower and nave of St Peter's church, built about 1031 St 
Mary’s, though at one time only a chapel of ease is apart from 
the tower, an even older and finer building than St Peter s 

Pleasant villages and several interesting manors he m the chalk 
hills of the betn een the market tomi of Bngg and the great 
port of Gnmsby The substantial remains of Thornton Abbey, 
founded by the Black Canons in 1139 include the beautiful west 
gate Brocklesby Park, near Bametby, is the stately seat of the earl 
of Yarborough The barony of Yarborough was created in the 
Pelham fairuly m 1794, and the earidom in the next generation 
Sir William Pelham, who took his name from a manor in Hert- 
fordshue, an eminent soldier m the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
was the first of the family to settle at Brocklesby The wife of 
the late earl brought the anaeat baronies of Fauconberg and 
Osnyers to this family. 

Gnmaby is the largest tomi to the county, and the largest 
fishing port in England Apart from fish, shipbuilding and 
general engineering works, there is a substantial general sea borne 
trade Its prosperity dates from the end of the eighteenth century, 
when the little river Freshney was converted into a harbour Yet 
It IS an ancient place, as we haw seen , Richard Cetur de-Lion 
held a parliament there, and King John granted to the citizens 
their first charter St hlaty’a church, mentioned in the Domesday 
Survey, bad fallen into rum beyond repair in the early seventeenth 
century St James's, erected about xzoo by the Gilbertian monks 
of Wellow Abbey, is chiefly Early English, wth a central tower 
that was rebuilt in 1365 

Cleethorpes, almost adjoining Gnmsby, has developed recently 
into a popiuar seaside resort, 'there is an attractive sea front, and 
ample amusement for the large number of cummer visitors It is 
a good centre for visiting the wold nUages 

'The central plain widens with the mileage southward, where 
Market Rasen and Louth become the pnnapal centres Louth 
IS an old town, delightfully placed near Hubbard a fulls and valley, 
a natural park, where the nver Lud flows between well woodra 
hills The church, budt at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
has a splendid spire, a fanchnark for mifes around Aflrra 
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Tennyson attended Louth grammar school, but his birtliplacc is 
a few roilca south, at Somtisby, of wliich place his father ^s 
rector. Tlie Tennysons come of an old Lincolnshire family, 
settled at Bayon’s hlanor, near Market Rasen. Alfred Tennyson 
was born at Somersby rectory on August 6th, 180^, and there 
lias never been any doubt that the pastoral scene, as it is found m ^ 
Lincolnshire, and a duldhood*® playground bjr the North Sea, 
exercised a deep influence on the poet’s imagination. His first 
poems, with those of his brothers, appeared when he was cightew, 
and at Cambridge a few years later he gained the chancellor’s pnze 
for poetry. Poor health and poverty were hardships that dogged 
him so severely that, in 1845, sir Robert Peel ivas moved to grant 
him a goicrnmcnt pension of £200 a year. By 1850 his hedtb 
was much improved, and from the time of his marriage in that 
year, fortune began to smile upon him. On the death of Worm- 
worth, also in that year, he ivas appointed poet laureate, and me 
remainder of his days were spent in London and the Isleof Wght, 
and, at the end, in Hampshire. The lucidity and beauty of hi* 
style assured him of a ividespread devotion, and his lyti^,» 
Idylls of Ike Kins and In Memoriam, will rest with the great litera- 
ture of our country. Alfred Tennyson was raised to the pfOWS® 
in 1884 } he died on October 6th, 1892, and was buned w 
Westminster Abbey. 

Louth is within twelve miles of the sea at Saltflcct, wth 
Mablethorpe and Sutton-on>Sea a few miles to the south. A fin® 
stretch of sand extends all along this coast. In the 
Edward I, Saltfleet was a royal port of some consequence, while 
the nearby church of Theddicthorpe, a beautiful Perpendiculsf 
building, has been called the cathedral of the marsh. Salifleeiby 
also has an ancient and interesting church. Willoughby i* the 
birtliplacc of the celebrated captain John Smith, seaman and 
adventurer in the days of Elizabeth. His name is associated with 
the American Indian chief’s daughter, Pocahontas, who married 
John Rolfe, a native of Norfolk. The story is told in a very 
interesting book by David Garnett. Skegness, a further fifteen 
miles to the south, shares the excellence of the’ sand on this coast, 
and has become a popular seaside resort ; its seafront gardens are 
remarkably well designed. The ancient market town of Wainflect 
All Saints, at the head of a small haven, five miles from the sea, 
is the birthplace of William of Waynflete, bishop of Winchester, 
lord high chancellor of England, and founder/ in 1485» , 
Magdalen College, Oxford. He also founded a notable school 
which still survives in his native toivn. 

In the district of Horncastle, Spilsby and Burgh the wolds cease 
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and the fens begin, on the borders of Holland Burgh, the site 
of a Roman settlement, occupies the last hill looking towards the 
fens and the only one in the marsh between Spilsby and the sea 
It IS an ancient market town with a fine church dating from the 
end of the fifteenth century At Spilsby, St James s church is in 
the Decorated and Perpendicular styles, and remarkable for the 
Willoughby monument Sir John Franldm (1786-1847) ivas bom 
at Frantlm House in the mam street of Spilsby He was a great 
sailor and eicplorer, who had fought under Nelson at the battles 
of Copenhagen and Trafalgar before he was nineteen years of age 
His first surveys were made m mappmg the coasts of Australia 
but It was after his Arctic expedition, of 1818 that his great 
courage and ability were recognised by the leading scientists of 
the tune The narratives of his work m the Arctic, between 
1819-22 and 1825-27, are classics of travel He was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society and, with a knighthood tn 1829, 
academic honours were showered upon him Returning from a 
notably successful governorship of Tasmania (1836-43) hranklm 
set out for the Arctic again in 1843, ajoumey from which he never 
returned The story of the repeated search parties sent out to 
try and find lum ts unparalleled ut our mantime annals, but the 
lut neat search m 1859 proved beyond doubt that sir John 
Franldm hedged of exhaustion and exposure on June iith, 1847, 
and that there were 00 survivors. H» memory mil altvsys m 
cherished as one of the most danng and successful in the long line 
of our great explorers 

Homcastle was occupied by (he Roman town of Banovallum, 
fragments of which have sumved It is now the scene every 
August of one of the greatest horse furs m England, and the centre 
of a nch agnculfural distnct The Decorated end Perpendicular 
chur^ of St Mary dates from the fourteenth century The 
grammar school, of great acliijuity, is now the church house 
Senvebby, about three imles away, is prettily situated, and lU 
church contains the tombs of the hlarmtons and the Dymokes, a 
family holding the hereditary and histone olllce of kingb champion 
and present as such at most coronatiims since Richard III 
•^eir ancestral home is approached by tbe fine sixteenth century 
hon gate Revesby is another example of the picturesque The 
rums of a Cistercian abbey he near the mansion of the Stanhopes, 
the entrance gates to the park being of fine wrought ironwork. 

Eixiy road westward leads to a plain that is thickly dotted with 
vilbges and on to the vale of ^\'itham The red bnck castle of 
Tattershall, commanding the n>er, was built in 1440 bjr the third 
lord CromwdI, and is one of tbe finest examples of brickwork of 
this period in England It stands on the site of the knep of a 
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thirteenth»ccntury stone-built castle, and of many interesting 
features none excels the richly carved mantelpieces which the late 
marquis Curzon of Kedleston rescued in 1912, before restoring 
the castle itself and presenting it to the nation. Tattershall church 
stands almost as perfect as when it \vas btiilt, and is among the 
finest Perpendicular churches in the county. Oiningsby has an 
interesting church of several early periods. 

A little higher up the Witham arc the remains of the Cistercian 
abbey of Kirkstead, founded in 1139 ; the very beautiful Early 
English church of St. Leonard was once part of the chapel of the 
monastery. Woodhall Spa, surrounded by fine heath and 
woodland country, has become a fully equipped health resort 
since John Parkinson’s accidental discovery of mineral springs 
there mx8n. 

Near Bardney, nine miles east of Lincoln, are the remains of 
one of the famous abbeys of the Benedictines; the site has 
recently been excavated and many fresh relics have found th«r 
%vay to the museum. The fine fifteenth-century church contains 
some of the abbey tombs, and the altar stone with seven crosses, 
said to have been the gravestone of Oswald, king and saint of 
Northumbna. Nearby, at King’s HiU Close, is the traditional 
burial place of King Ethelred, whose vigorous leadership of 
Mercia helped to stem the Danish invasions in the ninth century- 

The river, which now follows a direct course to the Wash, 
enters Holland some miles above the principal town of Boston. 

Holland 

The Lincolnshire Fens form part of the older great fen country 
which stretched south as far as Cambridge before the silting up 
of the Wash, and still retain ample evidence of their formed 
condition. Innumerable canals, dykes and drains, and vast 
reclamation schemes that have owupied centuries, have replacw 
the s^vamps by rich fields, where great crops of potatoes, and m 
recent years bulbs and flowers, have contrived to m^e rii® 
English Holland look something like its Dutch namesake. But 
no other district is more favour^ with noble churches. 

Boston, an ancient port, and the capital of the Holland district, 
is especially proud of the splendid church of St. Botolph, whose 
magnificent lantern-crowned tower rises to a height of 272 
In former times it was lit at night to guide the ships in the Wash 
and the traveller in the fens, as was the lantern tower of 
to the south, and to-day thc^ remain the principal landmarks 
of the fcnlands. 

It is believed thadthcrc was a Roman fortified town at the mouth 
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of the river Wtham • Icanhoe, the hill of oxen, it came to be 
called, and there, in 654, Botolph began to build his rainster 
Botolph’s-towne, in honour of the saint, has become Boston 
His church, and any that preceded the Danish invasions, was 
destroyed, and only after the Norman Conquest did Boston 
become a port of ^t class conuneraal importance It was a 
staple port for wool and other products m the time of Edward III, 
and the Hanseatic League had their warehouses and otHces there, 
as they had at Lynn, across the Wash The Black Death and the 
silting Up of the nver caused serious loss, and from 1349 to 1764 
Boston xvas but a shadow of its former self In 1764 the nver 
was deepened ; in the nineteenth century doeks were built and 
finally a new nver bed cut, permiRing the old time port to resume 
a considerable trade The fifteenth century red brick guildhall 
and the stateenth*century grammar school, Snodfnars Hall and 
Old Pescod House, and the old houses in ^uth street and Spam 
lane are well worth a visit 

In 1630, during a penod of local commercial stagnation, 
political upheaval, and Puritan discontent, Isaac Johnson and 
John Winthrop led a company of colonists to help found the New 
England sutes In t^t year Boston, Massachusetts, was esub> 
lished In 193 1, the good people of t^t city paid for the thorough 
restoration of St Botolph's tower The church was begun m 
the opening years of the fourteenth century, but the tower, 
popularly knoiiTi as the Boston “ stump, " was not completed until 
1460 It la in the Decorated and Perpendicular styles, beautifully 
proportioned, and one of the largest parish churches in England 
Desp^IC Cromwell’s troopera, it possesses some pre Refomiatioa 
monuments From the summit of the lower, reached by 365 
steps, forty miles of fenland appears like a relief map, with 
Lincoln Cathedral, thiity»HTO miles to the north-west, dominating 
the spires and towers of Holland 

The nearest landmark to Boston is the to\\er of Swineshead 
church, seven miles to the west Built in the fourteenth fifteenth 
century, the church stands within a mile of the remains of the 
Cistercian abbey founded m 1148 It uaa there that King John 
sought refuge after (he loss of ms baggage m the Wash, m 1216 

Skirbeck and Pneslon, Kirton, Sutterton and Algarkirk have 
all notable churches Domngton and Pinchbeck are respectively 
Decorated and Early English churches of remarkable work- 
manship 

Ail these fenland routes will lead to Spalding, m the heart of 
the district, and now the centre of six railuay connections The 
embankments of the nver Welland were built by the Romans, 
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but nothing but a few fifteenth-century outbuildings remain of 
the great Benedictine priory which inspired many of the finwt 
churches of the fens. SpaltUng Castle has gone, too, and beyond 
some few houses, only the old parish church and Ayscoughfce 
Hall survive of the ancient town. The church is an Ewly 
English building, and the Hall nearby, a fifteenth-century mansion, 
IS now used as a museum. The gardens and yew hedges are very 
attractive, their ancient dignity supported by a great flower-land, 
for the cultivation of daffodils and tulips is a thriving new 
industry around Spalding. . 

The magnificent churches on the road from Spalding into 
Norfolk — Weston, Whaplodc, Gcdney, Long Sutton — have already 
been mentioned, and, indeed, no more can be said, for they are 
well worthy of a book unto themselves. No one who has not seen 
the fcnland churches can credit their beauty, and, as a rule, Uttle 
difficulty will be found in discovering a reliable guide in any one 
of these delightful places Some, maybe, will prefer to look, and 
absorb such nobly inspired craftsmanship in silence. 

Eight miles south of Spalding, near the borders of the Soke of 
Peterborough and the Isle of Ely, is the chief glory of the monasflc 
remuns of the fcnlands. Crowland, or Croyland, its 
origin to a Benedictine abbey founded by King Ethelbald in 71& 
It was for long an isolated sanctuary, approachable only by came- 
ways between the fens, but in the .Damsh invasions w the ninth 
century it was completely destroyed. Refounded and again 
destroyed, this time by fire, a magnificent Norman abbey rose 
in 1113, only to be again burned and rebuilt in 1170. Until the 
Dissolution, nearly 400 years later, it was the greatest of the Eiat 
Anglian abbeys, and to-day the north aisle of the abbey chapel is 
used as the parish church. More than twelve hundred years of 
semce stand to the credit of Crowland, and it is fitting so to end 
this brief list of the fcnland churches with one 'that inspired 
some of the finest work in the country. 

Kesteven 

'Hie county division called I&steven extends southivards from 
the river Witham to Rutland and Northamptonshire, and is 
bounded on the east by the fens and on the west fay Leiceswrshire 
-and Nottinghamshire.^ It U the former forest land which descends 
gently from the LineWn Heights, and is as thickly dotted with 
villages as the wolds oS Lindsey. Fruitful in agriculture, it is • 
completely pastoral! ana untouched by industrialism. 

Lincoln in the north Ns link«l \rith Stamford in the south by 
the important market tov^ of Grantham, Sleaford and Bourne. 
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The centre of the Kc5te\cn district has furnished sorne of the 
finest stone \Thich has graced the buildings of the east coast, and 
no more enduring monument ts needed And, as has already been 
mentioned, most of the principal nninty seats are in this distnct. 

Within a few miles of Lincoln Branston has a fine old church, 
and Somerton Castle is a substantial rum of the thirteenth- 
century fortified mansion, to which King 7 °^ of France was 
brought a prisoner, in 1356, by the Black Prince 

The chamung country side of the Blankney hunt lies to the 
south, and leads to the little nver Slea and the ancient town of 
Sleaford, an important centre and railway junction , the four 
main roads still converge on the market place which is the hub 
of Its busy agricultural trade Scarcely fragments remain of the 
castle, built about 1 130, whicli figured often m the barons’ wars 
But the beautiful church of St Denis, wth its very early spire, of 
about 1220, and splendid rood screen, still stands, surrounded fay 
houses of the Elmbethan and Stuart penod At Heckmgton, 
1 few miles eastwards, is the finest Decorated church m Lincoln- 
shite, and at Ancaster and all around this distnct are the famous 
quames 

Grantham was a town at the time of the Domesday Survey, 
and was go^erned by a mayor and corporation as early as 1463 
It became an important centre on the Great North road, and m 
our own tune has added the engineering trade to its anaent 
amcultutal markets The chief building is the magmficent pansh 
church, defeated to St Wulfram, and consisting maimy of 
thirteenth century wwk The early Decorated western tower and 
spire is accounted among the jm\j great monuments of the 
kind in England The fourteenth century crypt, the window 
tracery and gained bbrary, and a finely carved reredos erected in 
1833, are special features in this home of centimes of devoted 
cr^tsmanship 

Memones of coaching days are revived in the old hostelnes 
that have bved to see the roads busy again The Angel inn at 
Grantham is a building that once bdonged to the T'ecaplars 
Though Its more anaent glories have departed and many additions 
made in the late eighteenth century, the fifieenth-centuiy stone 
front, fiiang the market square and the anaent Cross, is alone 3 
most valuable and histone survival There Richard III stayed in 
1483 and the stone muUioned bay windows of his room may 
still be seen Indeed, a noble inn I The George is a fine bnek- 
buill inn enlarged about 1790 It will be remembered bow 
bUcholas Nickleby stopped outside the George on the memorable 
journey to Dotheboys Hall The Beehive 1 ^ a beehrve on 
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the top of a post, and on a projecting fffton 

■■ Stop, traveller, this tvondrous aign explore and '“'J ” 
hast mewed It o'er and o'er— Grantham now two rareties of time, 
a lofty steeple and a living sign " Grantham has also an intetMU g 
mviseum, several Tudor houses, and the grammar school wtuM 
Isaac Newton attended Belton Ilousehas 

as one of the great county homes It is the seat of ^ 1 Brmm ow, 
lord lieutenant of the County Hts magnlhcent park practical , 
adjoins the north side of the town on 

Isaac Newton was bom at Woolsthorpe, ° 

Christmas Day, 1642 In 1665 he 

Cambridge, which, with rate tntetvaU, vvas his home for the nOT 
thirty years In 1696 he moved to London and held an ap[»i 
ment at the Mint , a knighthood VTO conferred 
and he was president of the Royal Society for the unprec^cntw 
period of twinty four years Dot his genius vvas aarlj recogrused, 
Ld by the age' of tvventj four his already d;s«ngn.shed mafte^ 
roaucal discoveries were crowned bj^hc nevv theory of p , 

and by hia great work in optics The evolution of the ca rolu>, 
the explanation of colour phenomena, and the ■"”"^4- 
numerous scientific instruments, were added to to ^me 
ments But it is in the study of mechamcs and pamtation m 
he is chiefly remembered, and which so dwply affected mn s ia» 
of the unwerse Sir Isaac Newton died in Undon on Warm 
20th, 1727. and was buncd m Westminster Abbey, acknowledg 
one of the creative scientists of the modern age 

Bourne, an interesting old market town on the edge of 
claims to be the birthplace of Hereward the Wake The 
church covers a long architectural romance ..t 

twelfth century arcades to the most delicate Perpendicu 
Little has survived of the once great castle, but in Re . 
preserved an Ehzabethan mansion, once the home or & 

Gnmsthorpe Castle, neat Bourne, owes much to the 
of the local stone It is the scat of the earl of Ancaste , 
lieutenant of the adjoining county of Rutland 

Stamford, at the junction of Kestei en, Rutland and North 
tonshire, is one of the oldest boroughs in the county . 
surpassing architectural interest It is likely that a 
ment sto<^ on Ermine street at its passage over the 'y 
and that the name ofthe town onginated in that fact But n 
of Huntingdon makes the first historical reference to Stam^ 
when he describes the great battle fought there, in 449. I’* . ^ 

the then invading Angles and the Britons, with their aiu 
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Picts and Scots Formerly, Stamford dtd not extend beyond 
the north bank of the river , St Martin's, on the Northampton 
shire side, having been founded as a separate town m 922 Both 
are now one borough After the Norman Conquest, earl Warrenne 
of many shires, built a castle to command the Welland valley, and 
from that same time a number of fel/grous houses were established 
which prospered till the Dissolution Some have left no trace, 
but there remains the twelfth century west front of Sf Leonard s 
priory, part of the Grey fnary (where Joan, the Fair Maid of 
Kent, and wife of the Black Prince, was buried) and the fine 
gateway of the \Vhitc friary At one time there were seventeen 
churches m Stamford and St Martin’s, of which six remain as 
truly noble monuments St Mary’s, St John’s St Michaels, 
St George’s and AH Saints’, together with St Martin’s, have 
each their graceful and distinctive features 
A town 80 venerable that it claims to have held markets con- 
tinuously since the year 972, can boast of several notable inns 
The George at Stamford is numbered with those country inns of 
the early eighteenth century which were among the chief sights of 
England Considerable additions were made to the older parts 
of the house about 17x0 1 he fine courtyard is as well known as 
the sign that swings from a timber beam across the mam road 
The Stamford hotel, with all the characteristics of a mansion 
house, belonging to the same period as the George, underwent the 
same process of rebuilding, and may now be described as twical 
of the early nineteenth-century inns Brown’s Hospital and 
Stamford School must not be omitted from the notable buildings, 
and It will be remembered bow, in the fourteenth century, a 
number of students seceded from Oxford with the object ol 
founding a nva! university at Stamford They were quickly 
recalled to their allegiance, and to Urasenose College I 
The beautifully wooded prospect of Burghlcy Park, and the 
noble house built by Queen Hizabeth’s famous lord high treasurer, 
almost adjoins St IVIartin’s, but it is enough to bring it within the 
confines of Northamptonshire; m that county will be found a 
brief reference to this beautiful comer of old England. 


DISHES WHICH MAY BE SAMPLED 
Bostonsmeln Siuffcdchme Haslets 

Stuck pie Baked spiced beef 

Brawn Funeral cakes 

White Granthsm gingerbread 
Whcbtooe cakes 
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BOOKS WHICH MAY BE READ 

W. L. Cnbb ; Creyhhe Malltrfy, (Louth ) 

J. G. Edgar : Runnymede and Uneoln Fair. (Thirteenth century ) 
George Eliot : Mill on the Flost. (Gainsborough.) 

S. P B. Mais • Breaking Covert. 

A. Metcalf: Green Deal, (Thornton Abbey.) 

M. E Shipley : Like a Rastn Fiddler. 


Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch : Hetty fFesUy 
J. A. Hamilton : Captaiajfohn Litter 

The MS. m the Red Box 
J T. Bealby ; Daughter of the Fen ) 
B. Gilbert : novels of, [ 

Charles Kingsley : Heretcard the WtAe } 


) (Isle 
I of 
) Axholme ) 
(The 
Fens ) 
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CHAPTER V 
NORTHUMBRIA 

W HATEV’ER feeJings of interest or efflotion are aroused 
in the ancient borderlands of the southern kingdoms, 
the boundary between &igtand and Scotland stirs 
the imagination most deeply , font must alwap possess a romance 
that sir Walter Scott, and others hase only alHrmed Ghosts of 
Percys, Nevilles, Dacrcs and ClilTords, of Scotts and Elliots, 
Douglases and Maxvsells, and a hundred more, mil always haunt 
the border 

The North appears, then as a far away land of grand hills and 
deep glens, somewhere behind a belt that includes the greatest 
industrial towns of the kingdom But just as the South is something 
finer and greater than London, so the indusinal North is nstly 
more than a gloomy succession of slag heaps and smoking towns 
The great industries have marked indelibly the face of the land, 
jet the district of factories and mines is comparatively small 
It IS of the essence of heavy industry to concentrate, and so ne 
find nearly three quarters of Lancashire and Durham and 
Yorkshire stti! agriculcural, and nine tenths of the Esst Riding 
under cultmtion In Cornwall much less, only three fifths, of the 
land supports an agricultural community 
Lancashire has a share, albeit not a lion’s share, in two of the 
districts nfUst famous in England for scenic beauty Coniston 
and Windermere, the latter with its nvers forming the boundary 
with Westmorland, while the uplands of the Fennines spread 
over the county south of the Rtbble, and extend neatly to Liver* 
pool In Yorkshire, simibrly, heavy industry is confined to the 
south west and to ClevTland, leaving the lovely dales, through 
which the nvers run from the hiUs to the North Sea, unspoiled 
Not much of Durham remains m a natural state, except the moor* 
land of the west, but there are usually compensations Not only 
are the valleys in the upper reaches of the rivers very beautiful, 
but the ballast hilb of the lovvrr lees and Tyne, fomied by the 
discharge of ships’ ballast brought from foreign lands, are over- 
groini with a profusion of alien plants unknown eJscwhfre tn 
&tgland. TTie glens of NorthuroberUnd and Westmorland are 
575 
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often magnificent, and the bleak rain-drenched moorlands have 
a grandeur of their own. The lakes are in Cumberland, and the 
beauty of that district has inspired men to spare no effort to 
assure its preservation in a natural state. The National Trust 
is creating, piece by piece, a sanctuary there. 

The origin of these counties is found in the Anglian settle- 
ments on the north-east coast in the sixth century. Nearly all 
the North was apparently waste-land, and large tracts of it con- 
tinued so for centuries after the arrival of the Angles. Before the 
end of the sixth century two minor kingdoms were in existence— 
Deira, from the Humber to the Tyne, ruled by Ella, who, in the 
year 585. had liis capital at York ; Bemicia took up the boundary 
at the Tyne, and carried its frontiers to the Forth. Bamburgh 
was the royal stronghold of that kingdom, and Ida, in 547 * 
first king of whom any record exists. After Ella’s death, and 
about the year 605, Deira and Bemicia were united in the name of 
Northumbria ; this union continued with brief intermissions for 
more than tno hundred years, by which time all England 
acknowledged one king. I'hey were two centuries of continuous 
strife ; the east coast vvas the base of operations, although even 
there the land from the Tecs to the Humber was naste and 
contained practically no habitation. Progress towards the west 
coast, the Britons retreating step by step, was rapid, since Ch«tcr, 
Anglesey and the Isle of Man are said to have been annexed by 
Northumbria before the year 616. Further north, however, the 
Piets successfully opposed the complete annexation of Scotland. 
Mercia had also been grooving mightily, and for forty years, froru 
about 640, Penda of Mercia, and Oswin of Northumbria, were 
constantly at war. The utmost the Mercians succeeded »n 
doing Nvas to confine the Northumbrians to the north, and from 
about 680 the Humber marked the boundary between 
kingdoms. The last of the English kings of Northumbria diea 
in 878 — the year that Alfred the Great made the Peace of Wedmorc 
with the Danes ; but dynastic difficulties arose from time to time, 
engendered later by the Norwegian invasions of the first half 0 
the tenth century. On the death of Sltrard, earl of Nortii 
Northumbria, in 1055, the honour was given to Tostig, and after 
his banishment to Morcere, son of the earl of Mercia. It 
banishment of Tostig that led to the invasion of Harold Ilar^da, 
king of Norway, and the battle of Stamford Bridge, near YorKi 
in 1066, when they both perished. Harold of England only sut' ^ 
vived a few weeks, to die in the battle of Hastings WWC" 
admitted duke William of Normandy to the throne of Englaa 

'The English colonisati^ of Lancashire in the seventh century 
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was confined to the lands between the Ribble and the Mersey 
It was first mentjoned by name in ii6g and its boundaHcs were 
those of the duchy of Lancaster From i loa, Lancashire belonged 
to the Cro\vn, except for a brief interval m the thirteenth ccntujy 
No shire court was held, and the speaal courts of the duchy and 
coun^ palatine exercised jurisdiction oset the county until 1873, 
when the ordinary courts of the realm took oser these functions 
The office of chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster dates from 
1351, when Henry, duke of Lancaster, aftersvards King Henry IV, 
exercised regal authonty m the county 

The nver Tyne was already a rece^ised boundary m the 
sixth century, when modem Northumberland was the kingdom 
o/Bemicra A/terthecrcationofNbfthumbna.and subsequently, 
the union of the ancient kingdoms of England the Tyne continued 
to form the southern boundary Northumberland appears to 
have been known by its present name before the Conquest, 
but not until *131 was it mentioned as a definite administrative 
county As in all the northern shires, the Norman baronies 
exercised a wide jurisdiction altliough in this county the shire 
court never ceased to meet and deliberate upon county busmess 

Before the Norman Conouest, Cumberland had been ceded to 
Malcolm of Scotland and although soon after 1066 it was part of 
the earldom of Northumbria, its early history is obscure No 
mention of tt appears m Domesday Survey, in 1093 William 
Rufus began to organise the distnet then known as the county of 
Carbsle The name of Cumberland came into use in 1177, and the 
existing five divisions of the county were created a hundred years 
later 

Westmorland was not an administrative county before ijji 
The barony of Kendal had been accounted part of Yorkshire 
silty years before and the barony of Appleby maintained the 
wide feudal powers granted to the border chiefs for another four 
centuncs 

The county palatine of Durham onguiated in the immense 
estates with which to the first bishopnc of Lmdisfame was 
endowed m 684, and constantly added to after the translation to 
Durham m 995 For nearly eight hundred years the county was 
ruled by its bishop The distinction of a county palatine was not 
applied to it before 1293, but for over two hundred years the 
bishops of Durham had been extending their powers until they 
wielded a regal authonty witbm the county ^peated attempts 
to depnve the bishops of these pnwlegcs were not effective till 
after the pilgnmage of grace m 1536, and the palatinate junsdjc> 
tion continued, with mtermissions, until u was finaQy vested ui 
the Crown to 1836 
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Yorkshire \vas m the kingdom of Deira in the sixth century 
but the county boundanes as we know them remained ill-definw 
for some five hundred years York itself had early grown to be 
a place of importance and the centre of administration and com- 
merce After the Conquest, Norman lords received vast fiefs 
and although the shire court met at York the great barons retimed 
almost the whole administration m their hands throughout the 
middle ages 

It IS not to be supposed, howeser, that the great towns of the 
North came into existence only after the Industrial Revolution 
Many of the boroughs arc as ancient as those of the South, and 
although their incorporation was sometimes delay ed, their trading 
privileges were not Liverpool received its first charter in 

and Manchester m 1301, Lancaster in 1199, Salford in 1230 and 

Wigan in 1246 , Newcastle was a county of itself in 1400, and 
Hull a borough m 1304 York and Durham, Carlisle and Bennct 
will at once be recognised as ancient cities The two counties 
palatine, Durham and Lancashire, stretched from coast to 
coast, and maintained the northern frontier York and Chester 
may be regarded as the linruts of an England comparable m any 
way with the midlands or the south m the middle ages 

The sequence of ecclesiastical history in the North was of 
great importance to England 1116 early missionaries had come 
from Ireland to convert the British , it was from Iona that St 
Aldan emerged to preach to the Angles of Northumbna, and for 
that purpose set up the Irish monastery at Lindisfarne in the year 
635 From Lmdisfame, St Chad set out to establish the first 
Mercian bishopric of Lichfield, and St Cuthbert to preach among 
the border peasantry From the monasteries of Northumbria 
came our first great lustonan, the venerable Bede, and Caedrnon, 
v^o composed the first verse and sacred songs for the Englis 
church The Irish coimection was very strong until the arch 
bishopric of Canterbury asserted itself at the synod of ^VhltbyI 
in 664, as the head of the Church, under Rome The argument 
centred mainly on the proper celebration of Easter, but the decision 
in favour of Canterbury meant that, from that time, the organ^is^ 
tion of the church of England proceeded upon the lines from wnicn 
It never departed 

A large proportion of the land in the North consists of limestone 
hills, vyth extensive coal-fields in the lower plains A coarser 
stone, knovyn as millstone gnt, covers the limestone formation, 
and this is the chief ingredient of the domestic buildings and les^ 
churches It gives a door and unvarying appearance to the 
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viUaecs and to^vns, intensified by low-bmit roofs specially con- 
struaed to carry heavy tiling, which have remained despite the 
introduction of slate , jet this stem simplicity is in keeping with 
the eternal lulls that surround the homes of the people 
The mighty cathedrals of York and Durham are the greatest 
ecdesiasti^ buddings of the North, ^d in Yorkshire are found 
many of the most important relics of ancient glory. Fountains, 
Riev^ulx. Jervaulx. and Beverley Mmster. one of the fin«t 
Gothic churches in Europe Liverpool cathedral, now rising 
stone by stone in massive grandeur, hundred 

ambitious budding erected m England m the 
j ears Most of the very old bouses that rermin 
are castles Levens Hall is one among the lovely ««ptions to the 
rule Some are picturesque mms. 

mansions, such as Alnwidc and Naworth, Ra y ..-nthat 
but mth tuch house, JS mU a, i» their fraubo. it will be seeu that 
county history is interwoven inextricably . 

Many an old ,rm defies classification but it is 
ancient hostelnes survive, if they were ever built. a«y from the 
mam roads which, by the cast and west . ycric and 

England and Scotland It is m Chester and (Jrlis e, York and 
Diuham that the medieval inns survive. 
between by the old posting houses, 'Modern 

are shorn of almost all their for^r glory . 

building the traveUer must look for rest and 7'"' „jyries 
The people of the North inherit a hard past I^or c«tur«s 

they were cut off from the develoomcnt 

South, and for more centuries saw them eco 
greatly retarded by incessant border warfare 
It is characteristic that there ^cw up , ^werc sheep 
mured to these conditions When large terms 

walks, the shepherd was an important “^^ranTe- 

of his service, which admitted him P, .. . development 

ment with the great landowners, encouraged^e develo^^^^ 

of a very fine type “Estatesmen, *?*^*®y, . .igt.ijndvillagea 
on the old lines until recently, and in he ^usual 

are living the heirs to generat,^ of ^ class N« js it 
to discover there several dialects formed by S 

of Saxon and Scandinavian speKh , , o.,oi,. non were 

The most damning efferts of Revo^ut.on^^^^^ 

thrust upon the the mcent depression 

from any disorgamsation of world trade r.-sof employment 

few m the South teul.so what i’™'" f SSy ere 

cun meau ,0 a whole county cloSd that 

met, but this is insufficient to diapetse the appalling cm 
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back in Trance. Thirty years later, his son, Charles Edward Stuart, 
left France and raised his standard in the Highlands. He entered 
Edinburgh in triumph, and at Prestonpans routed the English 
forces ranged against him. Thent» he marched by the ivest coast, 
through Lancashire to Derby, but without attracting a fraction of 
the support necessary to establish his cause in the South. The 
retirement from Derby was the prelude to Culloden Moor, 
where, on January 23rd, 1746, the insurgents were utterly defeated, 
and Jacobitism died as a fighting force. The crosses of St. George 
and St. Andrew were not fated to be split asunder any more. 

Legends and ballads of the Border occupy a distinguished 
place in English literature. Sir Walter Scott published his Min- 
strehy oj the Scottish Border in 1802-1803, other of his great 

poetry and prose he has immortalised the theme. John Mackay 
WIson’s Tales of the Borders is a stirring record of the old time«, 
and, more recently, sir Herbert Maxwell has tvritten delightfully 
of the land that he knows as intimately as anyone. 

The works of the following authors may also be consulted * BestnM 
Barmby, S. R. Crockett, Ford Madox Ford, R. H, Forster, Manon 
Fox, Lord Ernest Hamilton, Edirard Keith and Howard Pease. 
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T he county name preserves that of the ancient kingdom 
of Northumbna and Saxon pUce names are met mch 
in great number Although there were imasions of 
Danes, and Vikings the Danish suffix “ by " is not found north 
of the Tyne For eight hundred years after Northumbria became 
merged m the realm of England progress was severely Lmited by 
invasion, by fruitless resistance to William of Normandy and, 
subsequently, by incessant warfare between England and Scotland 
In 1436 Pope Pius 11 passed throu^ the county m the disguise 
of a merdmt, and found only desolation Camden wrote m the 
same strain at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
The highest fells are worthless for ogriculture or any other 
industry, but as the land descends gradually eastward, its me* 
fulness maeases , at Erst hdl pastures, then ivalJ>enclosed farms 
and occasional woods, then broad tracts of cultivation towards 
the coast, and fertile valleys Tlie type of soil vanes from pansh 
to pansh, and someumes even from field to field Rather more 
than one-half the county is under cultivation, but three quarten 
of that area is permanent pasture It is one of the largest sheep- 
rearing districts m England The climate is pleasant , bracing 
and h»thy, and temperate msummer and autumn when the winds 
are generally m the west The rainfall inland is high, but decreases 
rapicOy towards the coastal disuicts 
The Cheviot hills separate Northumberland from Scotland, 
the Cheviot (2 676 feetj « the highest point in the county, and 
thereafter the lovely nver Twerf forms the boundary The 
r 'Till and the Glen are English tnbutanes of the Tweed , other 
' nvers flow from Chenot to the North Sea, the AJn, Coquet, 
Wansbeck, Blyth and the Tyne, which latter, in its lower reaches, 
Ibrms the boundary to Durham. Eich receives other streams in 
Its winding course, and the deeply wooded glens through which 
they flow contam some of the most picturesque scenery m the 
county The boundary against Cumberland is formed by the 
Penmnes, where, near the source of the Uear, five of the six 
northern counties converge on apoint whence the greatest distance 
between any one of them is no snore than five miles 
The long generally low-lyo^ Northumberland coast it indented 
T» 585 
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with a myriad little bajs Off this coast he the rocky group of 
the Fame islands, and Holy Island, or Lindisfarne, accessible 
from the mainland over the sandbanks 

Industry and population are confined in the mam to Tyneside, 
whose shipbuilding and iron-works rank with the most important 
m the country Many and varied industries are attendant upon 
the building and repairing of great ships The Tyne conducts 
also, the greatest coal shipping trade in the world Many local 
industries were first established centuries ago ; minerals have 
been worked from the earliest times, and the Romans used coal 
Blyth coalfield was known in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, from whence the Tymcside trade developed rapidly 
Lead, salt and leather are mentioned as local products of the 
twelfth century In Elizabeth’s time there was a glass indust^ 
on the Tyne , the salmon fisheries were already famous m the 
days of Henry I 

Few early Saxon buildings survived war and the Danish 
invaders Although the lioTmara wfiicted heavy punishment 
on those who resisted them m the North, it was by Norman meat's 
that the Saxon monasteries at Hexham, Lindisfarne and Tjme- 
mouth were rebuilt and restored Other abbeys were founded at 
Alnwick, Bnnkbum (Rothbury), Blanchland (on the Durham 
borders), Hulne (Alnwick) and Newminster (Morpeth) Castles 
were more numerous, and whereas at the Norman Conquest 
Bamburgh was the only fortress north of York, no fewer than 
thirty-seven castles were mentioned as existing in 1460—83111 
burgh, Dunstanburgh and Warkvrorth, Alnwick, Prudhoe, Ford, 
ChiUingham, Langley, Wark, Norham, Morpeth and Newcastle 
all had Norman lords , Norham belonged to the fighting baron- 
bishops of Durham, and many of the pnncipal churches were 
built with towers obviously intended for defensive pur^^ 
Hexham Abbey has been described as a “ text book of Early 
English architecture ” Bnnkbum pnory church has been 
fully restored, and the stone roof at Bellingham is unique The 
cathedral church of St Nicholas, Newcastle, was built m 135®' 
and 13 the prototype of St Giles at Edinburgh Old houses are 
nearly always castles , some in mins, others converted to modern 
mansions Seaton Delavat, between Blythe and Newcastle, is a 
stone mansion built by Vanbrugh, comparable with, though 
simpler than, his great masterpieces in the south 

Administration The county town is Newcastle-upon 
the seat of a bishopric smee Northumberland was detached from 
Durham in 1883 Tynemouth, Mwpeth, VVaJIsend and Benw» 
are boroughs The county is divided into 9 wards, correspon 
mg to hundreds, and 498 citil panshes. In a marcher country 
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the largest landlords exercised great powers, but shire courts were 
held at Newcastle, Morpeth and Alnwick Detached portions of 
the county of Durham were added to Northumberland in 184^ 
Communications The principal road is the Great North* 
and there is an important main road from NeuTastle to Carlisle* 
m the direction of the old Roman wall There is a lesser road by 
Carter Bar, which follows the ntcr taliejs as do the other roads 
of the interior The L N E R. lias its “ East Coast Route " to 
Scotland, and this railway also links up the chief towns m the 
county 

Regiment The Roja! Northumberland Fusiliers were raised 
privately, in 1674, to aid the Dutch against the French In 16S5 
they became part of the British army, and were known as the 5th 
Foot In America their gallantry earned them the right to wear 
the white feathers taken from their foes, and after the Peninsular 
War they were known as the “ Fighting Fifth ” and the “ Old 
and Bold” At the Jubilee of King George V, m 1935, the 
regiment was accorded the distinction of '' Royal ” 

County Badge Having noarms, the device is used of a shield, 
with seven parallel Imes drawn from top to bottom This is taken 
from the arms of Bertucia, the northern part of the ancient kingdom 
of Northumbria 

Eakldom Before the Norman Conquest the honour was held 
by Morkcre, and he was eon/inned in it by WiBiam the Conqueror, 
but forfeited his title and estates through rebellion It was then 
conferred upon various holders until Henry, carl of Huntingdon, 
only son of David I of Scotland, was made governor and earl of 
Northumberland in 1139 

Evxr since the Conquest the house of Per^ had been growing 
m power and importance, and in 1377 Henry, fourth baron 
Percy, was created carl of Nonhumbciland His eon was the 
celebrated Harry Hotspur, hero of many a border foray, lulled m 
1403 fighting against Henry IV of Lancaster, which house his 
father had been largely responsible for bnnging to the throne of 
England The first, second and third earls all fell m battle at the 
side of Henry VI The descendants of the first Percy retained 
the title till the death of the clesenth peer early in 16^ 

In 1551-1553 there had been a duke of Northumberland in the 

E :rson of John Dudley, an able soldier and administrator under 
enry VII , his son tnamed lady Jane Grey, bur the ambitious 
sclicmes of the family collapsed, and the duke was executed in 
1553 From 1683 to 1716 George FitaRov, a natural son of 
(iharlea H, wv; (»ke of Kanhumbcrlandi but he left co heir. 
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'I he eleventh carl of (he Percy family died without issue, leaving 
his vast estates to liis sister, Flizabcth, the Percy heiress, who 
married Charles Seymour, duke of Somerset, and their son was 
created carl of Northumberland in 1749 He left no sons, and the 
barony passed again through the female line to the wife of sir 
Hugh Smithson, baronet, who look the name of Pcrc), and was 
created duke of Northtimbcriand in 1766, from whom the present 
duke IS descended The principal scat of the family is Alnwick 
Castle , the eldest son is called carl Percy 
Newspapers The Is'accnstle Journal was established in 171* ; 
the Netreattle IPeeWy ChrontcU in 1764, while Durham, York 
shire, and Scottish newspapers also circulate m the pnnapal 
centres of Northumberland 
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^\’hen Hadrian built his famous wall from the Tjtic to the 
Solway in A D iso, Newcastle was the site of a Roman post on 
the eastern side Its importance as a town dates from the Nonn^» 
when, m 1080, the fort known as New Castle was built by Robert, 
son of William the Conqueror Rcforc that time the place 
known as Monkcheater TTic castle was for a time in the 
of the Scots, but Henry II recovered it, and built the keep? 
Edward I enlarged it, and extended the fortifications of the town 
A merchant guild was approved id 1216. and the maj orally d^ 
back to that 5 car , the title of lord mayor was conferred m I9<" 
By 1320 Newcastle was the northern staple port for the wool 
trade and in J400 it was made a county 01 itself, about the time 
that Tnnity House was established, the Tyne lighted, and its 
navigation channels marked by buoys By the great charter 0 
1600, Queen Elizabeth raised the aty to a privileged posiUW 
among the ports The coal trade early added to the 
of the distnct, and the introduction of larger ships, and the 
use of iron and steel in preference to wood, transferred the 
important industry of shipbuilding from the South to the Tjme 
In 1644 It was besieged by the Scots, in support of the P*^!? 
mentaty forces, and in 1646 Charles I was a prisoner there th 
the next century, Newcastle and Tyneside made ready for the later 
modem industrial development 

PiACES OF Int er est ^ 

T/ie Castle • The castle was probably called “ New to dfl' ^ 
tinguish it from the older, and greater, royal castle of Bambi^“ 
Beyond a portion of the Norman wall and the postern gate nothih? 
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now remains of duke Roberts castle, jet there are no earlier 
Norman remains than these m the north of England The keep 
was built about one hundred jears later (*172-1277) by Henry 11 , 
but he did not build the battlements, which were added in 1810 
and are inaccurate and out of place Within the keep are the great 
hall, the king’s chamber, the guard room and a fine late Norman 
chapel The Society of AitUqumes of NeuxastJe-upon-Tj-ne, 
founded in 1813, and the oldest of the provincial antiquanan 
societies, hold their meetings m the keep 

The Cathedral • St Nicholas’, formerly the parish church, 
became the cathedral in 188a, when the bishopnc of Newcastle 
VTas established The present church is mainly of the fourteenth 
centuiy, an earlier one was destroyed by fire in 1216, and possibly 
a still earlier Saxon church of wood preceded it The Perpen* 
dicular tower and steeple was built about 1430 by a wealthy 
townsman, and is not only the pride of Newcastle, but the first 
and best example of a style subsequently employed in St Giles’ 
cathedral, Edinburgh, and in other famous churches It is a 
local tradition that dunng the siege of 1&44 the Scots called upon 
the town to surrender, threatening the destruction of the steeple 
of St. Nicholas. Whereupon, ^e mayor placed his Scottish 
prisoners in the tower and sent a reply on behalf of the 
Corporation 

” The steeple of Sc Nicholas was indeed a beautiful and nsgnilicent 
piece of architecture and one of the great ornaments of them town , 
but yet should be blown into atoms ^fort nnsomed at luch a rate : 
tbat.^wever.ifit was to faU, It should not fall alone . that the moment 
he destroyed the beauiifuf structure he should bath hts hands in the 
blood of his countiymen who were pbeed there on purpose either to 
preserve It from rum or to die along with it ” 

On Its becoming a cathedral rburcb, the alabaster reredos in 
the Aoir was erected The figures represent the aainta of old 
Northumbria, including two, Oswald and Edwin, who were 
kings , the others being St Aidan, SC. Oithberf, St NichoUs, 

St. Wlfrcd, the Trnenble Bede and benedict Biscop Pan 
of the organ case is the work of Gnnhng Gibbons In the 
churchyard there 11 1 monument where once stood the workshop 
of "i^onus Bevnek, the woodC8n’cr(t7y3-r82S), whose fine work 
IS well represented m the town. 

Other Chnnhes: St. Andrews’, Newgate street, updoubiedly 
stands upon an indent consecrate site , the present cliurch is 
pinly early twelfth century, with additions of the fourteenth 
century St John Bapti^. Craitgcr street, belong* to the 
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fourteenth-fifteenth centuries, with fragments of Norman work 
The church of St Mary and St Anne, City road, was built m 
1768, with stones taken from the old walls of the city All 
Saints, Pilgrim street, replaced an earlier church, probably of 
Norman date, m 1796 

Monastic Remains and Almshouses : Some small remains of tlie 
Austiman priory, founded in 1298. he behind the Jesus Hospital 
almshouses, built by the corporation m 1682 The Grey friars 
and the White friars have passed into a name only , but Low 
Fnar street gives access to the cloister garth, all that remains of 
the Black friars’ priory The Black friars came to Newcastle 
about 1234, and in their house, just a hundred years later, John 
Bahol of Scotland did homage to Cdward III, after the battle of 
Halidon Hill The Kcelmcn’s hospital vms erected m 1701, by 
the shipyard \\ orkers themselves, on land given by the corporation 

City Walls and Gates • The old walls, over two miles in length 
twelve feet high and about eight feet thick, had great gates, and 
some lesser openings Begun in the days of Henry III, work wm 
still m progress during the next three reigns Ihe outer ditch 
was sixty feet wide and fifteen feet deep, and within the walls s 
passage connected the towers from which the burgesses kep| 
watch and ward A section intact can be seen behind Orchard 
street Near Westgate road is a long stretch, with four towers 
in a good state of presemtion , Plummer lower is by New 
Bridge street, and there are one or two other turrets still standing 
but much altered 

Museums • The castle keep has already been mentioned Th® 
Black gate, built about 1249, and added to at later times, is still 
substantiilly the gate built by Henry HI It contains a fine 
museum of the Society of Antiquaries, and an important collec 
tion of Roman inscnbed stones A Saxon cross of the seventh 
century, taken from Rotlibury, is another valuable treasure 
The Hancock museum of national history, in Barras BridgCp 
has a wonderful collection of birds , the work of Thomas Bewick 
IS also well represented The Laing art gallery, in Higham place, 
contains 3 number of good British water-colour drawings 

The Tyne Bridges : The handsome new Tyne bridge w^s opened 

by King George V in 1928 , of steel and granite, it has a span of 
53 * feet, and an arch rising to 193 feet above the river at high 
wter The oldest bridge, and the oldest site of one, is the Swing 
bridge, opened in 1876 From 1771 to 1874 an earlier bridge 
replaced one destroyed m the great flood of the first year , before 
that time, houses stood upon the bridge itself, including the 
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thirtfcntfa-ccntury chapel of St. Thomas k Beckct, ind one 
arch of that bridge still stands on Quaj-sidc. A Rofnjn bndge 
^■as standing m the jear isi, and although none existed about the 
time of the Norman Conquest, a road bridge was built soon after 
j«yi. RcdJieugh 13 a toil bridge, budt in 1S70 Of the two 
railway bridges, the High Lescl, designed by Robert Stephenson, 
was opened in 1849 and » stiO in service; King Edward VII 
bridge was opened in 1906 

Ol/itr P/aces 0/ Interest: Grey street is one of the fines* 
thoroughfares in the North ; the monument is to earl Grey, of 
the Reform Rill of 183a Another principal street is named after 
Robert Grainger, who was lesponsible for the budding develop- 
ment of the centre of tlie citj in the early dip of last century,— 
and for svveeping away many of the old tandmarls of the town. 
Pilgrim street is probably the oldest; it waa known by name in 
the twelfth centurj’. Dirras Dndge commemorates tfie old 
** bars ’* or barricades that stood at the approach to Uie (own, 
where Harry Hotspur fought the earl of Douglu m single combat, 
and then pursued his enemies to ** Chevy Cha«e,’’ m the year 138S. 

GuifdhaR hid « predecessor m the thirteenth century; the 
present building, dating from 1638, adyoms the beautiful hd! of 
the merchant adventurers The wealthy merchants lived in 
Sandhill, and some of their housee may still be seen. Frcm No. 41, 
Betsie Surtees eloped with John Scott, the able young lawyer 
wfio rose to be lota chancellor of England and rail of Eldon. 

The parka are as fine as the buildings, particularly Jeamond 
Dene and Heaton, where there ts the ruins of a foniitrd house 
of the thirteenth century. 

The road out of Newcastle tiat crosses the border at Carter 
Ear traveriet all the typical jcenery of the county from the coast 
to the Clicviots. Jt passes many a mslung stream and jjolated 
Tillage, until, after the battlefield of Ottcilurn, llic great moor- 
lands sweep on (0 Scotland. 

ITjc Tvne valley carries Uie most important west rwd to Car- 
hslc. by Ufxham ; and one slightly norili, by Chestm, fjUows 
theold Romanwallpracficallytliewboleway, Tlic o;^vcr rrafhes 
of the Tyne arc amidst dcnghtful »ceretT. with Prudiioe and 
Riding Mill, and the ruiiet place ef Corbridge 
Hctlucn grew up around the .AugoatiniaB priorr. fowpded in 
the seventh century, and was the aeat of a biiWTuic brforc 
Ihitham. . 

Ji was at HraimfieU, aNxrt ihtte milea to the in Ajj. 
that St. Oswald, king of N»>Tlh«mb*»a, dcfea*cd CadinJWt. 
and rc-establ.jf.^ CJtrtrturvty m h»» St. 
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Oswald’s coffin was opened in Dutham cathedral, in igoi, the 
gash of the heathen sword which caused his death at Maserfclt, 
near Oswestry, in 642, was still apparent. 

The Gothic priory church of Hexham is a magnificent Early 
English building, carefully restored in the nineteenth century. 
Strangely, the original builders did not entirely complete their 
beautiful church, and the nave was actually finished in our 
own day. There are several fine old buildings in the town, 
notably the manor office and the moot hall, with its fifteenth- 
century tower, of the bailiffs of the archbishop of York. 

The Great North road keeps steadily within eight or nine 
miles of the coast, and in fifteen miles across the coalfields reaches 
Morpeth, on the river Wansbeck, one of the ancient meeting- 
places of the shire, which grew up around the castle of the Dacres. 

Rothbury has been a possession of the Percy family for over 
six hundred years, and its quarries supplied the stone for the re- 
building of Alnwick Castle. The river Coquet, on which Rothbu^ 
stands, makes its way througli wild moorland scenery, and is 
described as the fastest trout stream in the North. 

The charming gardens of Cragslde, belonging to lord Armstrong, 
are open to the public on Thursdays: ’The river leads to the 
magnificent and well-preserved ruin of Warkworth Castle, which 
chanced hands several times in the Wats of the Roses, and ’^here, 
in Snakespeare’s Kin^ Henry IV, the aged Northumberland 
received the nevrs of Harry Hotspur’s death. The twelfth- 
century priory of Brinkbum, also in a good state of preservation, 
occupies a beautiful site near this river. 

Alnwick (pronounced Annick) is on the North road, thi^- 
five miles from Neucastle. All trace of industry has been left 
behind in this typical baronial town, surrounded as it is by pastoral 
and well-wooded country. The great castle of the Percys 
enfolds the place, and bids the world stand back ; one of the finest 
of its kind remaining in England, it never fails to excite the Iwc- 
hest feelings of admiration. About the year ii$o, Eustace Fitz 
John built the first Norman castle on the site which the 
became possessed of some time before 1300. The Percy earldora 
of Northumberland dates from 1377, by which time the fortr«s 
had been completely rebuilt. Its present fine state is due to me 
first and fourth dukes, who, in the eighteenth century, earned 
out extensive works there. \Vheft the family is not in residence, 
the principal rooms are shown on Tuesdays and Satur^ys 5 
the interior abounds in historical interest and beautiful things. 

The parks extend for many miles, and nould require as m^y 
days to explore them. The walks ai« freely opened to the public, 
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and within are the ruins of Alnwick Abbey, founded in 1147, 
also by Eustace Fuz John, and Hulne Abbey, founded about 
1240, the first house of the Carmelite friars in England. 

St Mich-ael’s church was founded early in the fourteenth 
century, and contains monuments and beautiful glass in memory 
of the Percys. Indeed, the to^vn Itself bespeaks the abiding 
interest of the family, and in many a house and farm among the < 
duke’s three thousand tenants is treasured up, from generation to 
generation, some Percy tale of yore, for tenants can show a fine 
family tree, too, and are proud of their old associations. 

North of Alnwick, the Border closes in rapidly. Howick Hall, 
the seat of earl Grey, grandson of lord Grey of the Reform 
Bill, IS seven miles distant, where there is very beautiful sccneo’ 
near the coast The ruins of the early fourtcenth-ccntuiy castle 
of Dunstanburgh arc now prescnxd for the nation ; Bamburgh, 
the once royal seat of the kings of Northumbria, has been restored 
by lord Armstrong, and is open to the public on Thursday 
afternoons. The old church has a monument to Grace Darling, 
hcrome of the lighthouse on Fame Islands, whence she went to 
the rescue of the Forfarshire, wrecked in 1S38. 

The last ten miles of England include Lindisfame, the home 
of St. Aldan and St. Cuthbert, and treasured in the history of the 
North as is our first little church of St. Slartins in Canterbury. 
The old monastery was destro>cd at the end of the ninth cenWO’* 
and the Benedictines erected the priory church on its site in 1093. 
St. Mary's was built in 1130, and the castle InthcsKteenthccntuO'’ 
The remains of the old red sandstone monastery' are not extensive, 
but at sight of them the mind races b.nck over the centuries to 
reconstruct the sacred buildings from which Christianity 
carried into the licarts of our pagan forefathers in the Norm. 
Tlie Lindisfame Gospels, the finest extant early English illurrun* 
ated manuscript of the Gospels, was produced in the seventh 
century in honour of St. Cuthbert, and is now' in the British 
Museum. 

From Alnwick to tlic ancient border town of ^yoolc^ 
several twclfth-ccntury peel towiers, whose warning lights were 
quenclicd for ever four hundred years ago. Chillingham Castle, 
a Border stronghold in the time of King Jolin, is now a modem 
mansion ; tlic park shelters the last herd of wild cattle in England- 
Beyond Wooler, Ford Oistte overlooks Floddcn Field with 
a monument “ to the brave of botli sides " who fell in battle on 
September 9th. 1513. 

The river 'I'wced is only two or three miles away, com- 
nunded by the ruins of Norliam Castle, built in tlic twcifih 
century for the bishops of Durham. Longingly as wc may !o<» 
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across that beautiful rn-er, wf can only cross at Benvicl, if ne are 
to remain in England The inexorable demands of space require 
that some notes on the great country beyond must await another 
volume devoted to Scottish interests alone 
The quiet Border totvn of Berwick upon Tweed has surely 
forgotten that for fiie hundred years it occupied one of the chief 
strategic outpost positions of England yet it has not neglected to 
preserve interesting relics of its past chequered story Time and 
again during six centuries from ioi8 to 1603 it was sacked m 
the merciless game of shuttlecock between England and Scotland, 
but with each niggardly return of peace the town revived, and 
managed to acquire the appearance of prosperity In 1302 
Edward I granted a cliaiter of incorporation and a merchant s 
guild, and these pnvilcges were renewed from time to time, 
^though in r3S5~J35dand from 1462-1482 the Scots were again m 
possession At long last, m 1603. King James I of England and 
VI of Scotland could exclaim — the borders are no longer the 
borders but the centre of my kingdom “ 

The most attractive features of the towm are the nver Tweed, 
tbe bridges that span it, and the ramparts erected in the days of 
Eliza^th A road bridge crossed tbe Tweed at this spot from 
time immemorial , the existing old bridge vm built about t6oo 
but, owing to Its natrowBess the Royal Tweed bridge was 
ereMed a short distance above it. The modem railway bndge, 
the Royal Border bndge, of twenty eight arches on which two 
thousand men had been employed for three year®, was designed 
by Robert Stephenson and opened by Queen Victoria in 1S50 
Tbe railway station, sad to relate, occupies the site of the former 
castle where EdnartI I conferred the Crown of Scotland upon 
Jolin Daliol The gmt ramparts were first huill by Edward I, 
but the inner rainparts, ordered by Queen Elizabeth in J565. 
are in an almost perfect state of preservation, a nuslcrpiecc of 
nuhtary engineenng 'Iwcedmouth, and tlie seaside resort of 
Spittai, are a part of the borough, and it is a convenient centre 
for many places of interest on the borders «ome of which Iwive 
already been indicated. Tlie 'I weed itself mast ciTr be the Jovcliril 
of them all 
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BOOKS WHICH MAY BE READ 

Sir Walter Besant Dorothy Fanter (The '15) 

Emma F Brooke The Et^afted Rose 
' Austin Clare ’ (Miss W M James) By the Rise of the River 
William G Collmgwood The Likeness of King Elfvald (Eighteenth 
century) 

A J Cromn The Stars Look Doten 
R. H Forster novels of 
Algernon Gissing novels of, 

Duke of Northumberland The Shadoto on the Moor. 

Howard Pease novels of. 

Sir Walter Scott Rob Roy (Tlie ’15 ) 
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T he first mention of the county by a name now recogms- 
able UM m 945, when King Edmund ceded Cirtisle- 
shire to Malcolm of Scotland Nearly three centuries 
earlier, the land now known as Cumberland was taken by the 
Angles and annexed to their kingdom of Northumbria In the 
ninth century the Danes mastered it, and although their occupa- 
tion was by no means unintempted, (he recurrence of place 
names of Danish origin is evidence of their lengthy residence 
Even after the Norman Conquest hide is known of the state of the 
wunty, except that then, and for long afterwards, it was the most 
dense forest in England, until Wifham H (Rufus) began the active 
admuustration of the distnct In ropa the iuig rebuilt Carlisle, 
settled farmers la the neighbourhood, and ga\e the earldom to 
Ranulf de Meschioes , from 1177 the name of Cumberland came 
into general use 

7116 iron and copper mines were worked in the twelfth and 
coal was mined in the fifteenth century, but border warfare, for 
a space of nearly five hundred years neter long absent, prevented 
economic, or indeed any kind of development In addition, 
the coimty was involved in the Ware of the Roses and m the CwiI 
War Something akin to the peace of God ushered in the Union in 
the seventeenth century — 1549 having by no means restored 
order m that lawless place The ’15 and ’45 rebellions involved 
few Englishmen outside the county families 
Memorials of the past include early Celtic crosses, such as are 
found at Gosforth in the south nest and Bewcastle on the Border 
Carlisle cathedral is the dominant ecclesiastical building , and 
Burgh-on-Sands, near the atj, an comple of a fortified church 
tower St Bees church, almost at the most westerly point on the 
coast, IS 3 fine combination of Nomun and Early English budding 
Lanercost, near Brampton, and Calder, near Lgremont, 
are both Norman (^Ues are more numerous , Naworth 
is a border stronghold, with others at Carlisle Cwicrmouth, 
Egremont and Millom in the extreme south, Kirkoswald, on the 
Eden, and Rosccasde, the palace of the bishops of Carlisle. 
Greystoke (Pennth), and Anxutbwaitc, in the Eden valley, arc 
notable county seats 
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The county may be divided into three natural parts, the 
Penmnes m the cast whose lulls do not penetrate far across the 
Northumberland border, and reach their highest point at Cross 
I ell (2 ()3o feet) in the soutli east corner of Cumberland The 
\jllcy of the Lden, with a gorgeous succession of pictures, even 
as they arc seen from the carriage windows of L M S expresses, 
or from the straight highway that runs from Penrith to Carlisle 
1 astlj the lakes and wonderful valleys that radiate over the west 
Of tlie myriad trout streams tliat emerge from the hills, the chief 
rivers arc the Eden with PcttcnII, and Caldevv, and Irthing that 
meet it at Carlisle , the Dement, from Derwent Water to the 
Irish Sea , and the boundary rivers of Ltddcl, against Scotland, 
the head waters of the Tees, the Eamont and Lake Ullsvvater, 
and the Dudden, bj Lancaslitrc Fumess The Eden is also one 
of the most valuable salmon rivers m the north 
Hie hills arc cither volcanic rock or carboniferous, as in the 
Whitehaven coalfields The climate i«» bleak at the higher levels, 
and snow hes for six months in the year on the mountains of the 
Pennine Range and the Lake District Inland the rainfall » 
the heaviest in England, but on the coast and around Carlisle 
It is not above the average in the North About one quarter of the 
county IS hill pasture, supporting large Hocks of sheep and some 
cattle, and about one quarter either black peaty eiirth or Arj 
loam, which produces good oats, green crops and meadowland 
1 he remaining half is unsuitcd to any agricultural or commercial 
purpose The principal industries are, mining in the district of 
Wlutehavcn, hlillom, Workington and Maryport , shipbuilding 
at ^Vhitehaven, general manufactures at Carlisle, which also 
regularly dispo<ies of the largest number of live stock in England, 
and granite and limestone quarries in many places Whitehaven, 
Workington, Maryport and Silloth are the ports 
AdministuvtioN There are 5 wards and 206 civil pansh^s 
Ihe term “ward,’ denoting a bailiwick, is not found in use 
earlier than the sixteenth century 

Carlisle is the county town, other boroughs being Whitehaven 
and Workington The diocese of Carlisle was founded m ii33» 
and in 1S56 it was extended to include practically the whole 
county, with the addition of most of Westmorland and Furness 
CuMMUNicATiCfNS 'T’nctwo mainlines o5 tliel/MS 
converge on Carlisle, which is the most important raihvayjunction 
between England and Scotland Before the post-w^r amalgania* 
tions seven companies ran their trams into this station Local 
lines use the coast, except between Pennth and Workington 
The IjjHc District Ss mostly dependent upon motor-coaci semcWi 
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and there are excellent roads throughout the county The highest 
road in England is that between Durham and Cumberland, which 
passes the boundary at Kitlhope (* 056 feet) 

IlEGitfENT TTie Border Regiment is reermfed mainly in 
Cumberland and WestmorJand, and has its depot at Carlisle 
The 34th Foot \\as raised in 1702 for service in Spam and 
the 55tli Foot fought in America 10 1755 , they were united as the 
Border Regiment in 1881 

Cotnm’ B/aCE ffai mg no arms, a dev ice is used of a shield set 
upon a rose with a plain cross between four roses and a fifth rose 
in the centre of the cross This is taken from the arms of the city 
of Carlisle The red roses indicate the support given to the 
Lancastrian cause in the Wars of the Roses 

EAjtLDO'f The first earl of Cumberland ms Henry, cletenih 
lord Clifford and t)ic title remained in that fimilj from 1525 to 
1643 The first heir married a daughter of Charles Brandon, 
duic of Suffolk, and Mary, daughter of Henry VII, and iheir 
daughter Margaret (she married Henry Stanley, fourth earl of 
Derby) was in 1557, regarded by many as the rigfitfuf heiress to 
the throne In 1643 the last survinng child, Anne, tnamed 
Richard Sackvdle, earl of Dorset, of Knole, in Kent 'Hic 
countess Anne was a veiy redoubtable great lady of the North, 
about whom many tales long survived her death in Westmorland 
in 1675 

Tlie chequered story of the dukedom of Cumberland began m 
1644, when it was granted to pnnee Rupert, nephew of Charles I 
He died without issue. Prince George of Denmark, husband of 
Queen Anne, was created duke of Cumberland, but tlicre wus no 
surviving heir \\illiam, third son of George II, and Henry, 
brother of George III, held the lille, but neither left an heir 
Duke William was unjustly given the mcJuiamc of the " Butcher," 
a stigma encouraged by political opponents after the battle of 
QjlMcn (Apnl Sch, 1746). at which the forces of the Pretender 
were destroyed In fact, the duke was an excellent soldier and 
great disciplinarun, who, when twent) four years of age, success- 
fully rcor^msed tlic army m Scotland In 1837, duke Ernest 
Augustus succeeded to the kingdom of Hanover, whose salic law 
excluded Queen Victoria from the succession, and so separated 
the kingdom from England In 1S66, Hanover was annexed by 
Prussia, but the heirs of dole Ernest trere known as dukes of 
Cumberland until the outbreak of the Great War 

NEWSPArFRS Cumberland bai tU A'crri and Cfirontcft, and 
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the Cumberland and Westmorland Herald serves the two counties 
named 

Caruslb 

The cathedra! city of the north'West, eight miles from the 
borders of Scotland, is the Caer-Luel bestowed by Egfntb of 
Northumbria as part of the endowment of St Cuthbert’s new 
diocese of Lmdisfame in the year 685 The city did not escape 
subsequently either the Danes or the Scots ; the former left it 
a charred rum for two centuries, and, when in 1092 the Normans 
restored and entrenched it near the confluence of the Eden and 
the Caldew, it became the target for many a border foray for the 
next four hundred years, for most of which time ownership \>’as 
claimed alternately by England and by Scotland 

In 1292 a great fire destroy ed the principal buildings and docu* 
ments, and no original charter is extant earlier than that date 
Edward I, the Hammer of the Scots, who resided in Carlisle 
for some months, held parliaments therein 1300 and 1307, and died 
at Burgh, five miles away The “pilgrimage of grace,” a remon- 
strance against Henry VHI’s order for the dissolution of the 
northern monasteries, ivas suppressed largely by the resistance 
organised by Carlisle The city was for the royalists, too, m the 
Civil War, when the people withstood an eight months' siege 
with great fortitude None of the stones of Bonnie Prince Charhe 
and the *45 omit reference to the Young Pretender's vainglonous 
march through Carlisle, and his retreat a few weeks later in a very 
different state 

In Elizabeth’s time the population of the newly-chartered town 
was about 4,000, and the elaborate set of byc-Iaws of 1561, known 
as the Dormont Book, furnish valuable information about its 
early history The important situation of Carlisle has contnbuted 
to the establishment of local industries, although Fuller, ivnting 
in the seventeenth century, found them very scanty The coming 
of the railways m the early nineteenth century greatly assisted 
industnal development , the chief are biscuits and confectionery, 
textiles, iron founding and public xvorks contracting 

An interesting experiment is the Carlisle attempt at State 
management of breweries, mns and taverns The scheme 
originated in the late war (when excesstte tvages paid to certain 
classes of workers in the neigbbounng munition factories caused 
mi \irgy ofi -irruilKeiniess 'm ihie "Streets tfi "ine eft^;, anh 'fi 
remained operative ever since, long after the occasion had passed 
The Government might have imposed whatever local restrictions 
were necessary, but the case was used to inaugurate an extensive 
scheme of nationalisation for political purposes It has never 
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been suggested that the State, in the capacity of breiver and inn- 
keeper, has accomplished anything not already achieved by private 
enterpnse 

Places of Interest 

The ci^ walls ran from the castle to the court houses, by the 
side of the railway, along Lowther street and Tower street The 
most interesting buildings lie within that central area jet they 
may escape the passing visitor not conversant with the aty The 
town hall, facing English street, is the best starting point , it is 
small, but full of interest, and the citizens have no intention of 
desertmg their old and attractive town hall 

The Castle * The site is a mound well defended, with rivers on 
two sides Much of the ancient castle has disappeared — as 
recently as the middle of the last century Mary Queen of Scots’ 
tower was taken down — hue the office of worts has the active 
co-operation of the aty in the preservation of what is left The 
keep ]s the oldest portion, with the dungeons from which Kin- 
mont Wtihe was rescued, according to the Border ballad Mary 
Queen of Scots' long internment is recorded only by Queen 
Mary's Walt 

The Cathedral The present church consists only of the choir, 
transept and tiro bays cf the nave, the rest, including the nave 
built by Aethelnold, the first bishop, was destroyed by the parlia- 
mentary army in 1646 Onginally it was a noble cruaform build- 
ing, of a foe, red sandstone A great work has been done in recent 
times, and a scheme is afoot for the complete restoration of the 
former Norman nave It ought not to be difficult for us to raise 
thenecessary funds, considering what ourforefathcrs accomplished 
The intenor contains some fine wood carving in the choir, the 
crowning glory being the great east window , the exquisite stone 
tracery and mcdianal stained glass is of the very highest order 
The see of Carlisle wag esublishcd m 1 lyj and from 1204 there 
has been a continuous succession of bishops of the diocese 
After the Dissolution, the Augusunian pnory ceased to be , the 
cloisters and the chapter house havie gone, but the refectory 
survives, and has been carefully restored. 

Tulhs House and Redness Hall "The former of these old houses 
IS a museum, nch in a variety of exhibits from Roman times 
The natural history museum and in art gsdleiy bid fair to occupy 
an important place in pronnaal institutions Redness Ilall was 
acquirra by Richard de Redness in 1349 and became the mceting- 
pbee of the meiehant guilds throughout the middle ages- TTie 
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records of the eight craft guilds have thrown much light upon the 
early activities of the city 

Notable Names President Woodrow Wilson’s mother a 
native of Carlisle Samuel Bough (1S22-78) was the son of a 
Carlisle shoemaker Practically self taught, he became a great 
landscape painter, and a member of the Royal Scottish Academy 
Mandell Creighton (1843-1901), English historian and bishop of 
London, the son of an upholsterer, bom m Carlisle on July 5th 
1843 was a man of rare gifts who did much for the promotion of 
historical studies at Cambridge in the founding and editing of the 
English Historical Retieio, and 10 his own sagacious works 

Other Places of Interest . The twm castellated court houses, 
where county business is transacted, are modern, of local stone, 
and in keeping with the character of the former old city 

The river Eden, always fordable at Carlisle, has, in recent cen 
tunes, seen a succession of badges The present fine bridge was 
widened m 1933 at great cost, but without altenrig its original 
character Beyond the bndge is Rickerby Park and the War 
Memorial of Cumberland and Westmorland, designed by sir 
WilJiam Lonmer, who \vz 9 responsible for that most beautiful 
thing of Its kind, the Scottish War Memorial in Edinburgh 


AnouND Cahlisi^ 

Carlisle lies in a fertile plain with a peaceful, yet ever changing 
country side, readily accessible in every direction Gretna Gwen 
IS beyond the Esk, and m Scotland where, in the bad old days, 
a runaway match could be settled at the smithy or the tollhouse , 
at the latter, within six successive years of the last century, thir 
teen hundred couples were spliced 1 

The site of Hadrian’s wall reaches to the Eden, but at Hous^ 
steads, on the Brampton road it is possible to walk along the 
actual wall, and to see a complete encampment which has recently 
been excavated In the same direction is Lancrcost with substan 
tial remains of the Norman pnory Naworth Castle, beyono 
Brampton, a border home of the carls of Carlisle, is, on thr^ 
afternoons a week, from Maj to September, open to the public* 
is built of a greyish sandstone the lower portion of the Dacrc 
tower being tenth century work The completed castle of I 33 S 
was added to m 1507 and again in the early seventeenth centu^ 
The interior was seriously damaged by fire in 1844 In #11 
interesting mansion ‘Belted ’ \\itl Howards apartment, 
south east tower, is probably the most thrilling The first earl cJ 
Carlisle W’as sir John Hay (died 1636) who otvncd the Canbbe*** 
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Islands and Barbados—* ** In a \cty jovial life he had spent 
above ^^400 000 and left not a bouse or an acre of land to be 
remembered by ” The title became extinct on the death of his son 
Charles Howard, of Naworth, great-grandson of “ Belted ^\ill ’ 
(1563-1640), of the family of the Howards of Norfolk, was created 
carl of Carlisle after the Restoration in 1660, and is the ancestor 
of the present earl 

* The country that sweeps away to the Border river Liddel is the 
fair and open plain of Carlisle, where the hills are always on 
the horizon South of the Brampton road begins the valley of the 
Eden, with the pretty village of Wetheral, falkin Tam, a fine 
lake with swimming and boating facilities, and on m ^math- 
waitc, Ktrkoswald, Lazonby, Edcnhall and Penrith The latter is 
an ancient market town with a curious High street, on the ^in 
west coast road, on the other side of which lies the valley of the 
Pcttenll In the course of a long history Penrith figured pro- 
minently m the Border %nra The Nevilles are said to have built 
the castle, where Richard HI stayed on several occasions fair 
Walter Scott frequently exammed the curious stone pillars in the 
graveyard which are said to mark the tomb of a legenda^ gian , 
though no one has yet discovered their hidden mwning Near the 
town IS the beautiful park of GreystoJee Castle, owned by a pr^ 
mment family in the north, the last heiress of whoni mamed 
lord Dacre in 1507, and they held Naworth before the Ho'vards 
On Beacon hill, Penrith, nearly 1,000 feet high, is marked the spot 
where the warning bonfires were let in times of invasion Near 
the Caldew valley, m Calbeck churchnrd, rests John Peel, 
whose lively character inspired the most famous hunting song i 

* Westward of Carlisle is the bracing district, of Solway Firth, 

and the seaside resort of SiUoth, looking across to the hills ol 
south west Scotland . .. 

Southwards, a busy mining distnet. occupies the coast to White- 
haven Maryport, formerly Ellenport. re named to commemorate 
the landing of Afary Queen of Scots in 1568. stands at the mouth 
of the Ellen river, engaged in eiporlmg the products of the 
mines m the district, and with vanous local industries of its 
own The borough of Workington is a port similarly en^ged. 
with the addition of coal rnmes, whose se^i extend far below 
the sea. 'SVhitehavcn, twelve miles south of Maryport. completing 
the tno of centres occupied with similar ,_j 

important seaport since the seventeenth century G 
Calderbndge he farther south Calder Abbey ^ 

I >34 by R^ulf de Meschines, to whom WiUiam II had 
charge of Carlisle, it was devastated bj the Scots dunngoncof their 
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incursions about the year 1 140, and was for some tune umnhabited. 
A second colony of monks from Furness was subsequently estab- 
lished there, and the abbey flourished till the dissolution The 
Norman remains are considerable 

The Lake District m Cumberland 

Many attempts have been made to describe adequately a distn<? 
which IS celebrated far and wide for its remarkable beauty 
If It IS possible to sum up the attraction of the Lakes it is in their 
wonderful variety of scene, from a rock bound, inland sea to a 
placid expanse of glass among groups of islets and soft, wooded 
baftks The background of the mountains is imperative, and they, 
in turn, attain peculiar dignity not from their great height but 
from their bold, and almost unbroken, line Yet it is a small dis- 
trict , a radius of fifteen miles includes the whole, and rather more 
than half of it lies within Cumberland 

Derwentivater, studded with islands, is perhaps the most 
beautiful , it is also the second largest, and has, like its neighbour 
Bassenthwaite, the distinction of being broad and shallow, wh«eas 
most of the principal lakes are narrow and deep The nver Dm- 
went enters the lake from wooded BorrowdaJe and Scafell 
3 310 feet high, the loftiest mountain m England The y 
hills around Keswick, from the graceful pikes of Skiddaw, of He» 
vellyn on the Westmorland border, to Gnsedale, is the grandwt 
scene of its kind in the kingdom Lake Thirlmcre, near KeswiA 
was dammed at one end m 1890-4, to provide a water supply mr 
Manchester The remaining lakes in Cumberland he to tne 
south-west of Keswick Buttermcre and Crurtunock WaUr lie 
beyond the valley, shadowed by the majestic Honister Crag* 
South again is the splendid range of lulls including Pillar 
Great Gable The nver Irt nses m these mountains to form y ast- 
water, the deepest of all the lakes , its maximum depth of 25 “^^ 

13 actually below sea level To the east, another great range of hm 
includes Scafell itself 

Literary associations are exceptionally strong m 
Inct The adjoining county is perhaps better 
respect, but Wordsworth was a Cumberland man , 
at Keswick for forty j ears, and ^vas buried at Crosthwaitc • 

Samuel Taylor Colcndgc spent some years in Keswick, and 
Lynn Lmton was born there in 1823 The lions of the nineteen 
century, Shelley, Scott, Carlyle, Keats and Tennyson, and many 
less well known, were frequent Msitors to the Lakes. 


I the Lake Di*' 
known m 
Southey h'fo 
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DISHES ^^■HICH MAY BE SAMPLED 
Currant pasties Ru™ butter 

Mutton hams ^ . j 

Cumberland ham. with sweet pickled damsons 


BOOKS \\’HICH MAY BE READ 

Harold Bmdloss A Moornde Feud #*» j centurv! 

Hall Came The Shudou, of a Cam (Mid seventeenth century ) 

A Son of Ilasar 

See also Westmorland (Lake Disfnct) 
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T he little county of Westmorland is surrounded on all 
Bides by the northern shires, except where the estuary 
of the river Kent drives a %vcdgc between Lancashire and 
Furness to the sea at Morccambe Bay Many people pass through 
the county, but few know much about it, apart from the Lake 
District, and the good fishermen who have succumbed to the 
charms of the Eden valley As the quest for peace groivs more 
insistent the uayside county of Westmorland is likely to acquire 
many new admirers 

There are four quite different pliysical areas In the south the 
undulating lo\\land3 around Kendal are \ancd by hills of 500 to 
1,000 feet , in the west the takes, extending to about one third of 
the Lake District, and some of the highest mountains (HelvcHyu 
18 3,118 feet) , eastwards, the loxelyxallcy of the river Eden ana 
the county toivn of Appleby , and, reaching to the Durham border, 
the great upland tract of Milbum forest, where the Pennmes rise 
to 2 800 feet The Ixkes include part of Windermere, Ullsivater 
and Haweswatcr, and numerous smaller ones The whole coun^ 
15 intersected with streams and becks, those m the east are the 
headw’aters of the Tees The Eden rises on the Yorkshire borders, 
and flows north to Carlisle The Kent, making for the Irish 
Morecambe Bay, receives a myriad helpers from Shap Fell* 
southwxirds The course of these streams and nvers is broken by 
many beautiful waterfalls, apart from those that are found in tbe 
Lake Distnrt itself The high levels are composed of great masse* 
of extinct volcanic rocks , Io%ver levels provide sheep pastures, 
while the valleys are well wooded, and contain some good tneadow- 
land, but less than one half of the county is under cultivation 
The Lake District receives the heaviest rainfall in England 
yet this phenomenon is not so bad as it sounds The water 
quickly off the hills, and there is almost an entire absence of sodden 
xvaterlogged plains, such as arc seen in the midlands and the sout 
in the wettest of the year In winter the climate is cloudy, w* 

and cold, but in summer, mild and bracing Large tracts of ^ 
land, and the absence of natne fuel, prevented the 
manufactures Sheep farming, quarrying, and woollens 10 
Kendal district, are' tfic tjjirf occupations of the people 
6«6 
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The first Anglian settlements in the county, beginning m the 
south, round Kendal, spread northwards in the sixth and seventh 
century, at which time they were part of the kingdom of Deira 
In the ninth century the D^nes made it one of their chief setde- 
ments, and the county town owes its foundation to them After 
the Norman Conquest what is now the county was part of the 
earldom of Northumbria and its separate existence as an ad 
ministratiTC unit did not begin before 1130 Eien then, it was 
dominated by the great baronies of Kendal and Appleby The 
Mowbrays held the barony of Kendal m the twelfth centurj, 
while the barony of Appleby passed, in the female line, to the 
Cliffords, earls of Cumberland at the time the Crown assumed 
possession in the sixteenth century ITie difficulties in the way of 
economic deselopment due to the nature of the country were 
intensified by frequent invasions of the Scots, and by Border strife 
generally The division of the county into wards was part of a 
defensive system The people avoided an active part m the Wars 
of the Roses, but they stood by the royalists in the Civil War, and 
were foremost m the rejoicings of the Restoration In the ’45 
some support was forthcoming for the Jacobites 
The only religious foundation of any importance was Shap 
Abbey, of the twelfth century, and there are no notable ecelesias 
tical buildings In domestic architecture, however, there are fine 
examples Appleby, Brough, Brougham and Kendal are old 
ensiles and Low ther a great modem mansion LevensandSizergh 
are very beautiful houses 

Adsiimstratiov The county town is Appleby, and Kendal the 
only other borough The county is divided into 4 wards and 1 13 
civil parishes ihe diocese of Carlisle takes in practically the 
whole of Westmorland. 

CoMMUNiCATtoTts The mam roads, north and south, traverse 
magnificent scenery The main lines of the L M S railway, 
from Lancaster and Leeds respectively pass through the county, 
and from the towns of Kendal and Appleby branch lines run to the 
adjoining counties 

Regiment The county is associated with Cumberland in the 
Border Regiment Before the regiment acquired that title in iSSt, 
the 34th and 55lh Foot were the constituent units, who first saw 
active service m Spain and America 
CavT or Akhs of the Oountt A shield, having four fines 
drawn across it and, supenmposed, an apple tree of seven branches, 
with leaves and fruiL Crest a Ilerdwick ram’s head, with a 
shearman's hook on its forehead 
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These arms were granted m 1926 

The lines on the shield form two bars from the arms of the de 
Lancasters, lords of Kendal , the apple-tree is for Appleby, and 
the ram’s head for the chief local industry. The arms thus 
combine the ancient divisions of north and south Westmorland 

Earldom The great family of Neville held the earldom of West- 
morland from 1397, when Rajf, fourth baron Neville of Raby, was 
raised to that digmty He died in J425, having been a prominent 
figure in the reigns of Henry IV and V 

In 1624 sir Francis Fane was created earl of Westmorland, and 
from him the present earl is descended Sir Francis also held the 
ancient barony of le Despenser, which, through female succession, 
from one family to another, is now vested in the viscounty of 
Falmouth 

Newspapers The Westmorland Gazette, dating from 1818, is 
published in Kendal Whitehaven has its old established News, 
and the nevver West Cumhertani News, covering Marj-port and 
Workington , the Cumberland and Westmorland Herald serves 
both counties 


Appleby and North Westmorland 
It Is from the long expanse of moorlands between Shap and 
Appleby that Westmorland takes its name , moorlands imrked 
off, as it were, by companson with the western lakes, the Kendal 
fields and the Eden nv er, upon whose banks the county town itself 
13 beautifully situated, 500 feet above sea-Icvel Appleby is the 
smallest of English county towns . never having Iiad command 
of industrial resources it probably bears as near a resemblance as 
we can get to a typical country centre of ancient days The present 
town originated in the Danish colony settled there about the jear 
875 After the Norman Conquest, the barony of Appleby was 
granted to earl Ranulf dc Meschincs, who, in 1092, held Carlisle 
from William 11 Appleby Castle may have been biult about 
the same time, since, in the Scottish invasion of 1177, a 
was captured and severely damaged In 1199, the charter which 
confirmed earlier privileges also incorporated the town In me 
following century the Scots were astir as far south as Appleby, 
and in a surprise attack in 1388 the prosperous town vvas almos 
completely devastated Recovery from so great a disasttt wis * 
slow and painful process, and indeed there is no record that the 
town ever regained its former sire and population.- Howcvct 
that may be, Appleby is a cbarmmg old market town, and me 
centre of a fine county 
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Places op IjfrtBEsr 

The Castle: From the pnncfp^ii street the gates lead to the 
castle, which, though mainly a building of the late seventeenth 
century, occupies the site of earlier fortifications , the enormous 
earthworks are far older than any building still in existence 
A. small part of the buildings date from about U93, but the bulk 
K3S erected in t6S6, with some additions at the end of the last 
century The keep is one of the oldest portions, although restored 
In 1605 the last of the n^e line of the Cliffords, earls of Cumber- 
land, left an only child, Anne, who married Richard Sackville, 
third carl of Dorset He died in 1623, and she then mamed 
the earl of Pembroke, who also predeceased her The countess 
Anne fulfilled all the promise " of the great and strenuous race 
of Clifford," and her diary, preserved at Knolc, covering in 
minute detail more than three quarters of the seventeenth century, 
IS of the greatest interest After harassing years of litigation and 
family disputes, she returned esentually to the north, " moving 
with feudal, and almost royal, state between her many castles, 
from Appleby to Pendragon, from Teridfagon to Brougham 
from Brougham to Brough, from Brough to Sbpton , building 
brewhousea, washhouses, bakehouses, kitchens, stables , sending 
word to Cromwell that as fast as he should knock her castles about 
her ears she would surety buitd them up again , endowing alms- 
houses, ruling oter her alraswomen and her tenants , receiving, 
like the patriarchal old despot that she was, the generations of her 
children, her grandchildren and her great-grandchildren ’’ 
She herself lived simply, the "lady bountiful," restoring as 
many churches as castles, and, enforang her own rights, was 
equally active in securing those of her servants and tenants 
Appleby C^slIe has descended to the present lord Hotbfield 
The Churches • The parish church of St Lawrence was built, 
or rebuilt, in 1 176 The earlier Danish church had been destroyed 
during the Scottish wars, but there is extant a nearly Complete 
bst of vicars from 1070 onwards, one of whom was the celebrated 
author, doctor Paley (d T^e church was restored by the 

countess Anne in 1655 , there are memorials of the Cliffords, and 
over the chancel arch hang the colours of the old Westmorland 
militia The beautiful o^n is one of the three oldest m England, 
havmg been transferred from Carlisle cathedral m 16S4, when it 
Vfas already over a century old 

St, Midiael’s, Bongate, is an ancient church , the west wall is 
“baxon, fne nofin wib eafiy Borman Ttie countess J\nnc was 
responsible fonts rebuilding and m 1885 further restoration work 
was undertaken 
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Other Places of Interest * St Lawrence’s church overlooks the 
market place, where the site of an ancient cross is marked by a 
pillar, facing the cloisters It is said that the old hull nng opposite 
the Tufton Arms was m use until early last century The ^Vhite 
House was built by John Kobinson, the “ Jack Robinson ” of lord 
North’s ministry of 2770-82 Almshouses, founded by the 
countess Anne in 1653, and called the hospital of St Anne, 
include a beautiful chapel still in daily use 

The immediate surroundings offer ample scope for the explora- 
tion of a lo\ely country of woods, streams, waterfalls, and that 
fairyland Eden river itself It is possible, too, to examine the 
ancient castles at Brough, Pendragon and Brougham, and the old 
towTis of Kirby Stephen and Shap Shap (or Heppe) Abbey, 
founded in 1x50, tvas the most extensive monastic house in the 
county 'The remains are scanty, but they occupy a charming site 
on the banks of the Lowther amid scenes of histone beauty 
Nearby are some mineral springs, and the ancient granite quarries, 
from whence came the stone for the Thsmes embankment 
Beyond Shap he the first of the Westmorland lakes— Hawes- 
water and Ullswater— and the land of Wordsworth I/iwther 
Castle, the seat of the earl of Lonsdale, was visited by the poet 
m 1833 , there is no better guide to the lakes, and of Ullswater 
he says, " in order to see the lower part of the lake to advantage 
go round by Pooley Bridge, and at least three miles along the 
Westmorland side of the water, towards Martmdale The views, 
especially if you ascend from the road into the fields, are mag 
nificent ” The lake — the second largest of them all — lies sur- 
rounded by majestic mountains, with Great Helvellyn to the south, 
and combines within a span a great variety of scene, from quiet 
sylvan loveliness to the most rugged grandeur In the district 
a number of cromlechs and stone circles of pnnueval ongui are 
found, and also intimate memories of King Arthur Tnstermont, 
we remember, ivas the abode of Sir Tristram, one of the knights 
of the round table 

Haweswater is almost entirely surrounded by mountains which 
nse abruptly from the shore , one side is well wooded, the other 
almost bare of trees It is one of the smaller lakes but placed at 
the highest altitude of any, being nearly 700 feet above sea level 
A range of hills from Shap to Fairfield, separates this northern 
distnct from Windermere and the south 

Kendal, and South Westmorland 
Ever since the disastrous descent of the Scots upon Appleby, 
Kendal — or, properly, Kirby in Kendal — appears to have been 
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the largest town m the county Crowning the summit of a lull on 
the eastern side arc the remains of the castle tvhich stood before 
ro66, the scat of the barons of fvcndal, and the birthplace of 
CathenneParr.IastqueenofHenryVIII The town grewup around 
the castle, its prosperity in the middle of the fbuncenth century 
being due to the woollen trade founded by riemish settlers, who 
produced the “Kendal Green” drugget for which the town 
became famous This trade still survives , boots and shoes, 
agncuItunU machmery, and paper are other local products of 
to-day The parish church of IloJy Trinity dates in part from 
the thirteenth centurj , and has the rare arrangement of a nave and 
four aisles The Abbot’s hall belonged to the abbots of St Mary’s, 
York. 

Below Kendal, on the nver f^t, is the splendid old mansion 
of Levens Hall In tySo, sir James Bellingham rebuilt the Border 
fortress, retaining the elevcnth-centuiy peel tower, and it remains, 
one of the least spoilt of Elizabethan houses The gardens were 
laid out m the sesenteenth century, and have been maintamed as 
originally planned, inch their temarkable and unrivalled topiary 
tvork. 

To the south-east of Kendal is the Lune valley, the old town of 
Ivitby Lonsdale, with a Konnan church and graceful sixteenth- 
century bridge , an altogether pleasing country to the borders in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, respectively The nm villages of Bow- 
ness and Windermere are ten miles from Kendal, nearly in the 
middle of the eastern shore of lake Windenncre, and a useful 
centre from which to explore the largest lake — it is ten and a half 
miles long, and up to a mile broad Perhaps the finest and most 
extensive view is from Ornst Head, behind Windermere village , 
a glorious scene, particularly m its spring array of greeneiy of 
every hue, or in the lovely dress of autumn Dorothy Wordsworth 
found the only adequate words calls home the heart to 
quietness ” Bowness is an anaent place, its pansh church of St. 
hlartin, of mixed architecture from the fifteenth century, un- 
doubtedly on a site consecrated a thousand years ago, with yew 
trees perhaps as old The east window, of great age, n-as removed 
from Cartroel in Furness, and is a masterpiece of stained glass 
TTie church possesses a Breeches BiWe, a Saxon font and 
interesting memorials 

There is an endless variety of pleasure in store for the traveller, 
whether walking to one of the tdd bkeland villages or to Elleray 
woods, or the waterfalls at Skehnth, or Troutbeck church, driving 
‘ijmiu^i'hitTfcrfKSiujjeTBSSi, tirwi^mjg^in^ifeciayrKJti^clri'hcn 
teem in the waters of the lakes He will, however, begm and end at 
Amblcside and Rydal Amblcside, on the border of a well wooded 
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%’aney, rises from a lower ledge of Wansfcll, and commands views 
of great beauty. The se\ eral streams that flow by it, from Grasmere 
to Windermere, complete the particular charm of the district. 
The watetfall at Stock Gh>H, 70 feet in height, is one of the 
loveliest, although there are several others within easy reach 
Wansfell, the L^gdale pikes, Grasmere and Rjdal are ^so only 
a part of the choice that lies in the extreme west of Westmorland. 
Wordsnorth’s first home was at Dove Cottage, Grasmere, in 1799 ; 
later, and until his death m 1850, he Incd at Rydal Mount, and 
said of lus bclo% cd Lake District — ** At whose behest uprose on 
British ground . . . fortJishadowing, some have deemed the 
infinite, the imiolable God, that tames the proud.” 


DISHES Wlliai MAY BE SAMPLED 

Nettle haggis Clapbread Hams 

Apple and elderberry pasties Potted char 
Graamcre gingerbread Hawleshcad whIgs 


BOOKS WHICH MAY BE READ 
Edivard Frankland : novels of, 

Constance Holme: novels of, 

Nancy Price . ShaJoa on the HtUt. 

The Lake District : 

William G Collingwood: Tkorittm of the Mtre (Tenth century ) 
O S. Macdonell : George Ashbury. Thorston Hall 
A. E. W. Mason i Cmerenet Claveni^. (The ’15) 

William T. Palmer ; Odd Comers sn English I.ttktland. 

James Payn ; BenUch's Tutor. 

Hugh Walpole ; Rogue Hemes, and sequels 

Mrs. Humphry Ward • Robert Elsmere Ilelbeck of Bamu-dale. 
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T MC county of Durham » less than one third larger than 
Its neighbour \\'estmoriand, jet it has to support a 
population nearly five times as great Westmorland is 
as the last volcanic eruption of priinzval ages left it, while Dur- 
ham, except in the west, hears little semblance to a state of nature , 
and the details of these opposites could be multiplied The reason 
’ IS, coal The great Durham coalfield, from the Tecs to the Tyne, 
includes imporunt and valuable seams as great as 2,000 feet thick 
It has long been a source of wealth, and there are no mines in 
Digland more extensive and productive The county has never 
possessed any manufactures of importance, its industnes being 
confined to shipbuilding on the Tyne, iron and steel works, and 
machinery, for mining purposes in particular, there are salt 
mines, and the limestone output is the greatest in Bntain The 
coalfields also produce valuable fireclays These industries have 
in normal umes been more than sufficient to absorb alt the non* 
agricultural section of the population An interesUng local in* 
dustiy IS Frostericy marble, which has been quarried for 
centunes near Stanhope, in Weardale, and takes the place of 
Purbeck marble for decorative purposes la the North There is a 
font in St Margaret’s, Durha^ of this marble 
The county rests on an eastern slope,) eginning at 3,000 feet 
in the spurs of the Penmnes, and fallmg to 1,000 feet where the 
industnal areas begin, east of a line drawn through Barnard 
Castle ’Hie slope coastwards is then fairly steep, but with no 
remarkable features to the North Sea The porta are Jarrow, 
South Shields, Sunderland, Seaham, Hartlepool and Stockton 
The rivers nsc m the wild scenery of the western hills , the 
Denvent, tnbutary of the T^e and part of the boundary , the 
Wear, making a tortuous line through the middle of the county , 
the Tees which, above Middleton, has in its course the largest 
waterfall in the North, forms the whole boundary with West- 
morland and Yorkshire In their lower levels the rivers wind 
between well wooded hills, and flow in fertile valleys of loam or 
rich clay About two-thirds of the area is under culuvation, 
iwvchi'e.^’ca’ panraaswe FertJit}’ ^ sc/! as the 

distance from the nvers increases , on the higher hills it is mostly 
bi3 
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\vaste moorland The great industrial centres form the chief 

divisions of the county , Tyneside atid Sunderland, then the 

north-west, with Consett and Stanley, then Durham city, with 

Bishop Auckland and Spennymoor, and, lastly, Teeside and 

Hartlepool 

Before the days of industrial development Durham was neither 
cultivated nor thickly populated, and was chiefly known by its 
position on the Great North road, and the mighty cathedral, a 
scene of pilgrimage to the shnne of St Cuthbert In the days 
of Henry VIII the wild boar \vas still hunted there, and red deer 
roamed the hill sides till the eighteenth century 

Before the Norman Conquest, the whole of what is now the 
county was, at first, part of the kingdom of Deira, and then of 
Northumbria It belonged largely to the church, the earlier 
grants having been confirmed both by the Danes and by Alfred 
the Great , in 683 the bishop’s see was at Lindisfame, held by 
St Cuthbert , m the ninth century at Chester le Street, and in 
995 at Durham There were formerly outlying portions of the 
* patrimony of St Cuthbert ’’—that is, Norhamshire, Island 
shire, Bedlmgtonshire and Crayke Although nominally within 
the Norman earldom of Northumbria, the bishops of Durham 
began to exercise regal powers from about J075, and not till 1536 
after the defeat of the Pilgrimage of Grace, were their extensive 
pnvileges withdrawn In 1654, the county was for the first time 
directly represented m parliament, as apart from earlier repre- 
sentation in the bishop’s council Although partially revived at 
the restoration of Charles II, local pnvileges were greatly cur 
tailed, to be formally and finally abolished in 1836 

The great palatinate barons of the middle ages included the 
Hiltons, Bulmers of Brancepeth, Conyers of Sockbume, Hansards 
of Evenwood and Lumleys of Lundey Castle Raby was the 
principal seat of the Nevilles But owing to its isolated position 
the county took little part in national affairs before the Civil 
War of the seventeenth century, when the people generally 
supported the parliamentanans 

A good representation exists of both ecclesiastic and domestic 
buildings, excluding the Decorated and Perpendicular styles of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, which is thought to be due 
to the incessant Border warfare of that period The principal 
monastic remains are at Durham, and Finchale Pnory, inWeardale 
"Pre "Norman remains are found atMonkWearmouth (nearBunher- 
land), Jarrow and Escomb (near Bishops Auckland) Durham 
cathed^ and castle are the best monuments of the Normans, 
and among the rarest buildings in England The fine parish 
cliurches at Darlington, Hartlepool, Bishop Auckland and 
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ScdgcJicld are Early Eiig!isb Eambton must be add^ to the 
castles already mentioned, and ruined towers are stilj seen at 
Dalden, Ludworth and Langley Dale 

Administration The county w divided into 4 wards 
Chester-le-Street, Darlington, Eumgton and Stockton, all of 
which were m existence m the thirteenth century Tliere are 
264 civil parishes Durham is the county town In the industrial 
areas great boroughs such as Gatesh^d, Sirnderlanij, South 
Shields and the Hartlepools have approximately 100 ooc> inhabi- 
tants, and Darlington, Jarrow and Stockton about half that 
number 

CojoiUNicATraNS The Great North road crosses the Tees to 
enter Darlington, and leaves the county again at the Tyne bridge 
at Gateshead The industrial area is a network of roads, while 
twn important hi^ways to the west follow the valley of the Tees 
and the Wear, and meet at Alston The mam bne of the 
L &NE nulwayserves the count),with numerous branches 

Rectment The 68th Foot was raised m 1756 and the io6th 
m rdW, tde rtvtr ibmnng- rtV JJimlaitr iigiK* An&mTy rn 
The 68th was granted the motto “ Faithful ” for its services in 
the West Indies m 1761, and was or^rused as a Light Infantry 
Regiment in rSoS The depot »s at Newcastle 

Earldom John Lambeon (tTga-r&jo) first earl of Durham, 
was the son of W H Ijmbton of Lambton Castle, Durham, 
in which county his family had held estates uninterruptedly 
since the twelfth century A ^eat whig, be became an inctreme 
radical He was governor general of Canada in 1838, after the 
French rebellion, and his memorable " Report on the Affairs 
of British North America ” iras submitted to parbament the 
following year It is regarded as one of the greatest State papers 
in the English language, and laid down principles that guided 
British Colonial policy from then onwards 

CoUNTy Badge. Having no arms, the device is used of a shield, 
with a cross and a lion m each quarter. These are from the arms 
of the see of Durham The cross is denv ed from Oswald, first 
king of Northumbria {605-642^, and the lions from Deira, the 
southern part of the ancient kingdom of Northumbria. 

Newspapers The Northern Echo and the Sunderland Frho are 
dailies The Durham County Adeertuer and Durham Chromcle 
(weekly) incorporates papers founded m the earlj jears of the 
nineteenth century Yorkshire and Northumberland papers also 
circulate in this county 
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Tnc CiTT OF Durham 

St. Cuthbcrt, the former abbot of Melrose, died bishop of 
Ltndisfarnc m the year 687. Dunholme may hive existed then, 
a hamlet sheltering in the acute horseshoe bend of the river Vftu. 
During the Danish invasions of the ninth and tenth centunes 
the body of the saintly bishop was removed from Lindisfamc, 
and, according to legend, carried from place to place by monis 
till, one day, the bier became “ as firmly fixed as if it tverc a 
mountain.*’ That ms in 9^5, when the event was accepted as a 
sign of heavenly intervention. The place was Dunholme, or 
Durham, whose subsequent history is inseparable from the great 
church erected to do honour to the shrine of St. Cuthbcrt. Even 
before the first Saxon church was superseded in the eleventh 
century by the great Norman cathedral, the bishops of Durham 
had nsen to a powerful position, and for centuries were the 
undisputed rulers of this place, and possessors of considerable 
power beyond the county. All the early charters of the city were 
granted by the bishops. Even in the seventeenth century the 
bishop insisted upon signing the minute book of the corporatiOT 
In the arms of the see of Durham it is an earl’s coronet that 
supports the bishop’s mitre. 

This fine city of the North is not ennged in manufactu^ to 
any extent ; they are confined, outside the coalfields, to the Tyne 
and the Tees. Its ancient buildings arc unsurpassed, ana, 
excepting Lincoln and Ely, the cathedral, raised high upon a 
precipitous rock, occupies a site unriralled in Europe. “ 
church of God, half casUe ’gainst the Scot,” as sir Walter Scott 
himself wrote, commends itself as the best description of thi*^ 
mighty work of man. 

The Cathedved : The exterior appears beautiful in its massi'® 
dignity from every angle From Palace Green the whole lengO' 
is visible; the body of the church is Norman (i093-n33)» 
which the noble central tower was added in 1470, a former tow®i 
having been demolished by lightning. On two days in the yef> 
the choir sing thanksgiving anthems from the top of the tower »r 
commemoration of two significant events, the first of which 
actually witnessed from it ; on May 7th, in memory of the battii 
of Neville’s Cross (1346), and May 29th, for the restoration ^ 
King Charles II (1660}. Only on MagcLIen tower, at Oxforui 
where May-moming songs are sung, is this ancient public nt* 
preserved. 

The old monastic buildings lie around the cloister garth ; there 
the Benedictines lived tUl the Dissolution, and intimate detaiU 
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of llicir times arc still extant In the Hilet 0/ Durham, a famous book 
of the middle ages The cloister was built bctHCcn 1390 and 1418, 
and the south door has some early medix\al wrought ^ron\^ork 
of great interest T he beautiful chapter house was engulfed in the 
nineteenth-century restoration, but the deed was repented of, 
and what restitution possible made by rebuilding to the original 
plan One of the rooms was the monks’ prison, where discipline 
was made effective with the rod The great dormitory is now the 
new library, and the refectory remains the old library In these 
rooms arc kept the relics of St Cuthbert, wluable books and 
manuscripts and many interesting remains 
The first sight of the grandest Norman nave in Epgl^n*! 
creates an instant impression of awe and admiration Liking 
eastward to the great rose window, the effect is one of vastness, 
and yet perfect m conception Massive clusters of Norman 
columns support a vaulted ceding, in which a pointed arch was 
used for the first time The great pillars, decorated with incisions 
of spiral, fluted or trellis design, break the line of pl*>n, 
slender columns clustered m alternate positions along the nave 
Wjatt’s eighteenth-century restorations are open to criticism, 
but his rose window at the east end is very beautiful The 
window IS a fine example of leaf tracery work of the jear 134® 
One of the loveliest of Lady chapels is the Norman Galilee chapel 
at the west end, built about 1175, when faulty foundations 
pr^evtntcd its being erected, according to custom, at the east end 
The chapel contains the tomb of the venerable Bede, whose 
remains had been brought from Jarrow in 1022 Not the least 
abomination of the extremist mob at the Reformation, and later, 
was the mutilation of the tombs of great Englishmen The 
present tomb was built in 1542 The chapel of the Nine Altars, 
at the east end, is beautiful I^rly English work, completed about 
1280; Its profound interest is the tomb of St Cuthbert His 
shrine had the right of sanctuary from Sxxon times practically to 
the Reformation, and the sanctuary knocker is affixed to the north 
door In spite of all its assoaations, the shnne was smashed up 
at the Reformation, yet the most poignant memorial remains, 
the hollows worn in the stone pavement by the knees of countless 
mediaeval pilgrims Bedewrasaladoffourteenw'hcnSt Cuthbert 
died, and in his day he saw the monastery at Lindisfame, and 
acknowledged his indebtedness to the monks for their assistance 
when he wrote his life of St Cuthbert The cathedral libra^ 
possesses the maniple and stole, over twelve hundred years old, the 
earliest known portable altar, and other relics from St Cuthbert. s 
original tomb 

The many beautiful memorials, the glass, and the libraries 
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are other treasures of one of the greatest cathedrals we possess, 
of which this scanty reference gives fittle indication Personal 
expenence is the only true way, and an excellent aid to that 
enjoyment is James Wall’s book about Durham 

The Castle : The castle occupies the second most commanding 
position of the city, within the same arc of the nver as the 
cathedral, and the two great buddings are complementary The 
fine crypt chapel is probably all that remains of the fint castle, 
which had been built about 1072, dunng the suppression of the 
northern revolt against I Upon the same site, bishop 

Pudsey built, or rebuilt, a castle between Hie Norman 

gallery is approached by the black staircase, of fine seventeenth- 
century craftsmanship Tunstall’s gallery, and the chapel, were 
built in the sixteenth century 'Hie present keep was added in 
1840, after the bishop had given up his castle to the newly founded 
university of Durham Portions of the old city walls have survived 
around and near to the castle buildings In recent years, the 
crumbling away of the foundations has caused serious alarm for 
the safety of the whole fabne, and, although the most urgent work 
has been begun, funds are sulf required to place the castle out of 
danger 

The Churches • St Mary-the-Less {near the cathedral) was 
Norman, before nineteentb-century restorers took s dislike to 
the penod The suteenth-centuiy wood carving is beautiful 
work, but beyond some interesting memonajs few original features 
have survived Hiere is some early eighteenth-century wood- 
carving in St Mary-le-Eow, nearby, a church built in 1685-90 
The earliest portion of St. Giles’ is contemporary with the castle 
and, from the same side of the nver, commands a fine view of the 
city St Margaret’s, on Che opposite bank, also commands a 
splendid view of the cathedral It has a fifteenth-century oak 
roof, and a font made of local Fosterley marble St Oswald’s, 
being beyond the horse -shoe bend of the Wear, obtains a good view 
of the river from Church street St Nicholas', at the market 
place, IS modem, and replaced what was probably the oldest 
church in the aty The memonals and registers have been 
preserved, and are of considerable histoncal interest 
Other Buildings * Guildhall dates from the nud fifteenth 
century, when the weavers’ company was founded, the oldest 
of the aty guilds The town hall, a fine building, is as recent as 
1850 i the west wmdow and the portraits are notable. The 
adjoining art gallery contains a good (Section of local pictures and 
portraits , the library is recent, there having been no public 
library in the city until jgag "nie shire hall, where the county 
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business is conducted, was built at the beginning of the present 
century. 

The Wear Bridges: When Framwellgate bridge \vas built, 
about I too, it had, on Silver street, the postern gate of the castle. 
At the end of the fourteenth century, the gate was demolished 
and the bridge rebuilt. Elvet bridge was completed about 1230, 
and It, also, had a gate, or turret, guarding the castle approach. 
The bridge was originally only onc-half its present width, and 
has been several times restored. Prebends bridge is the approach 
to the cathedral from the west, and the only remaining way into 
the central section of the city. It vna erected in 1772-^ 5 at the 
western end a tablet gives the verse ^vritten by sir Walter Scott 
when he attended a banquet given by the city in honour of the 
great duke of Wellington. 

Neville's Cross : The site of the battle-field is approximately 
where the railway bridge crosses the Great North road. It is 
not more than a mile from the cathedral tower, where the monks 
waited, on that October evening in 1346, for the nc^v3 that the^ 
enemy were defeated and King Darid II of Scotland a prisoner. , 

•Within a fifteen-mile radius of Durham aty arc many collieries, 
but once a^vay from them there is no lack of interesting places ; 
on the coast, Marsden and Roker, or Monk Wearmouth } sands 
and delightful parks beautify parts of South Shields ; in the 
monastery founded by benedict Biscop at Jarrow, in 68r, Bede 
spent most of his life, and there he died on Ascension Day, 
A.D. 735, a few hours after completing his translation of 
St. John’s Gospel into the Anglo-Saxon tongue. St. Paul’: 
church was part of the original monastic buildings. 

Gateshead, the second largest of the Tyneside towns, is a grM 
shipping and industrial centre. It seems incredible that fo: 
perhaps more than two thousand years a little group of dwelling: 
stood on the hill there, and that less than a century ago the rivei 
was fordable at low tide. Of such was the Industrial Revolution 

Luraley Castle, Chester-Ie-Sirect, stands amidst and above th< 
great coalfields. A courtyard wall dates from 933, but the greatei 
part of the mansion was erected in the fourteenth and fifteentr 
centuries, and was modernised by Vanbrugh at the end of th« 
seventeenth century. The Lumleys have held the estate at leasi 
from the Norman Conquest, 'Die owner of Lumley, of tha1 
family, is earl of Scarborough, and special application must b« 
made for permission to see the castle. 

Ravensworth Castle is nearer Gateshead, between the Tean and 
the Derwent, which forms the border of Northutncrland for s 
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considerable distance The ruins of Prudhoe are across the 
boundary Ebchcster 15 the ate of s Roman town, and the church 
has some carved stones, with Roman inscnptions, built into the 
tvalls Bianchland is actually built from the rums of a tweffth- 
Century monastery, and the village square is within the onginal 
abbey gateway At AllenheacL, in the extreme west, begins the 
wonderful scenery along the Northumberland dales to Hexham 

The palace of the bisbopa of Durham is at Bishop Auckland, 
where the great park is open to the public To the cast, Sedge- 
field has a noble church of early Norman origin, and to the west 
he the moorlands, rising gradually over the beautiful Weardale 
distnctto heights of 2 ooofcct andto the south-east, the industrial 
areas leading to the Hartlepools 

The nver Tees, which forms the whole southern boundary, 
begins Its career in the wild uplands of the Pennmes, and rushes 
over the falls at Caldron Snout and High Force, to become digni- 
fied at Barnard Castle, and really wealthy at Stockton , from 
whence it is navigable to the sea, and the great Teeside industries 
send out their products to every part of the globe 

Between Mid^eton in TecMale and Barnard Castle many 
little streams from Lune Forest find their way ^0 the Tees by 
devious and unfrequented paths Barnard''d«tJe may have 
succeeded a Roman town, and is in any event one of the most 
ancient, taking its name from the casBe which Bernard Baliol, 
ancestor of John Daliol, built there between 1112-32 The 
circular Norman keep, fio feet above the river, commands ^cious 
and beautiful views The cJd town has kept its gates , Galgate, 
Broadgates, Thorngate and Bndgcgate, the last leadmg to a fine 
stone bridge built in 1569 Broadgates is also the name of a 
mystenous stone house on the Bank, believed to date, m part, 
from the time of Richard III, and to be the oldest building m the 
town Oliver Cromwell stayed a night there m 1648, after 
Marston Moor The King s Head was visited by Dickens and 
" Phiz ” (H K Browne) in 1838 when they were planning 
Nicholas NtekUby T^e town’s most magnificent possession is 
the Bowes museum The mansion house is a copyof the ’nideoes, 
and contains a great collection of old masters and works of art, 
unequalled outside the London gallenes. TTie donor was John 
Bowes of Streathlam Castle, who died m 1885, a kinsman of the 
carl of Strathmore, of the family of the present Queen 

The beautiful surroundings of Barnard Castle include Flatts- 
wood, and Rokeby wfierc sir Walter Scott was a guest m 1809, 
and where he WTote the poem of that name , at Greta Bridge is 
the relic of - Roma^ camp , F^iston Abbey, on the Yorkshire 
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bank of the Tees, \sas founded by the ^Vh^te Canons, and is now 
in the care of the office of wirks Wycliffe, where perhaps 
John Wycliffe was born, and, in particular, Raby Castle, he to the 
west Raby is a story of full ten centuries, but its history begins 
in the thirteenth century, when it passed into the possession of the 
Nevilles, who, m the next hundred years, built most of the 
casde Ralph Neville \va3 earl of Westmorland in 1397; he 
married Joan, a daughter of John of Gaunt, and the youngest of 
their twenty-one children was Cecilie Neville, the “ Rose of 
Raby,” afterwards duchess of York, and mother of Edward IV 
and Richard HI Beyond Neville’s gateway, with Clifford’s 
tower in the north-west comer, is the mam castle building, with 
Its nine towers dating from the deventh to the nineteenth century 
The ” Rising in the North,” m 1569, which put an end to Barnard 
Castle, and exiled the Nevilles, was planned at Raby The property 
was purchased by sir Henry Vane, father of Vane of the common- 
wealth, whose descendants have been lords Barnard, earls of 
D<trhngton and dukes of Cleveland The present owner is the 
tenth lord Barnard, and his castle is open to the public most days 
of the week 

Darlington is sixteen mites westivard of Barnard Castle, and 
possibly on a site equally as old In the sixteenth century it 
was described as the best market town m the county, and is still 
a considerable agricultural centre It is, however, chiefly remem- 
bered for the first steam railway, and as the birthplace of important 
inventions in the spinning industry In 1825, the first public 
railway in the world was opened between Darlington and Stockton, 
while the Darlington weaving and spinning nulls are probably the 
oldest of their kind in England Locomotion No i ” engine 
at Darlington station is a profound lesson in railway progress , 
It weighs eight tons and had a dangerous steam pressure of 25 lbs 
to the square inch I An express engine of to day weighs upwards 
of 130 tons, and requires a boiler pressure of 250 lbs to the square 
inch That Darlington also b^me a great coal centre was 
largely due to the industrial family of Pease, who financed the 
first Stephenson locomotives 

St Cuthbert’s church is a reminder that the body of the saint 
rested at Darlington on the journey to Durham The Norman 
church, which succeeded a yet earlier Sai on building, was begun 
m itSj The spire was added between 1575 and 1408, and a 
complete restoration carried out in the last century The beautiful 
mosaic reredos, the oak stalls of 1406, an Easter Sepulchre of 
1450, the twelfth- and fourteenth century fonts, are among the 
old memorials there The King’s Head, an original old inn on the 
North road, was built in 1661, to be followed by tlie present 
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house m 1893 The Fleece also displaced an old irm, one of whose 
former owners lived there to a great age, through five reigns, 
Jt H said, from James JI to George II 

Stockton-on-Tees has develop^ from a cluster of houses to 
the south of Norton, onginally the important to\vn of the distnct, 
and where the church of the Blessed Virgin 15 partly of pre-Nonnan 
date The bishops of Durham had a castle at Sto^ton which was 
visited by King John, who granted a charter of incorporation to 
the town In 1646 it was held for King Charles I, nothing 
remains of it now but the name Castlegate 
At the beginning of list century Stockton had less than three 
thousand inhabitants, and its great growth was due to improve- 
ments m the nver transport facilities, admittuig large sea going 
vessels Agricultural markets have bcim held for a great number 
of years, and St Thomas’ fair dates from 1310 Great industries 
have superseded the agricultural interest, and it is in iron and steel 
works, foundries and great chemical-pr^ucing factories tfiat the 
bulk of the population is employed 
In addition to the village of Norton, interesting places, such as 
Bdlmgliam and Greatham, are found, both with early Norman 
churches, and possibly incorporating pre-Conquest work Old 
Cillingham 1$ now surrounded by a mraem industrial town, due 
chiefly to the development of Imperial Chemical Industries 
Bgglesclifie also possesses an ancient church, and at Yum the 
old rivet bridge has recently been taken over for national preserva- 
tion In a room at the George and Dragon, at Yarm the pioneers 
of the first passenger ra/lnay met to discuss the proposition, and 
an inscription records the meeting held on February 12th, 1820 
George and Robert Stephenson were not the inventors of the 
steam engine, which years before had been produced hy James 
Watt, and used for the haulage of coal It was, however, the talent 
of Stephenson which developed it into a great public service 
The foundries of Stockton have already been mentioned, but it 
may not be known that Big Ben, ui the dock tower at Westminster, 
was cast in one of the foundries at Norton Equally important 
industries flourish on the Yorkshire bank, notably at Thornaby 
and Middlesbrough 

Wynyard Park, near Stockton, is the seat of the marquis of 
Londonderry, lord lieutenant of the county The present fine 
mansion, rebuilt after a serious fire m 1641, contains many noble 
rooms The gardens, frequently opened to the public, prove how 
beautiful Durham can be when man permits 
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DISHES WHICH MA\ BE SAMPLED 

Smgin hinnie (^rlins Yule dools 
Excellent simple country dishes m the dales 


BOOKS WHICH MA\ BE READ 

M Armstrong Mr Darhy 
A J Cronin The Slois Look Domt 
R H Forster novels of 
I C Grant Baek io backs 
R Guthrie novels of 
J Hatton Clytte (Durham City ) 

H Hcslop Goaf 
J Latvson Under the Wheels 
r W Lister Shadato Over Spennylam 
H S Merriman In Kedar s Tent 
U L Silberrad Honest Man (Teesdale } 
Hugh Walpole Cathedral 
W Watson Tell Top 



LANCASHIRE 


T his great county represents very ds%-crse interests, both 
m Its physical and industrial characteristics It is a far 
cry from laserpool and Manchester to the lonely hills of 
north Furness and Windermere, and hard to associate the suburbs 
of Wgan with four of the itxehcgreat battles which legend assures 
us were fought there by King Arthur and his knights, when the 
English were driving the stubbornly resisting Britons from their 
last stronghold west of the Pcniuoes 
Of these early struggles we know little or nothing until the 
seventh century when, first the lands from the Mersey to the 
Ribble, and then the wastes north of that river, were annexed to 
the kingdom of Northumbna Dunng the subsequent struggle 
with Mercia, the south, at {east, of ^ncashire was sometime 
under the domination of one and sometimes the other Afte 
the Danish invasions of the ninth century it was certainly include 
m the Dane law In the next century, the south was ^eco^erel 
by Mercia and then all the kingdoms became part of unitei 
England The suffix "•by" to the names of Lancashire town 
indicates the places where Danish settlements were most common 
Domesday Book nude no reference to Lancashire as such 
the south was included m Cheshire and the north m Yorkshire 
and, m early Norman times, Rogerof Poictou, a cousmofWilharr 
the Conqueror, was lord of all he surveyed from the Mersey U 
Morecambe Bay From iioi to 1229 Lancashire — it was firsi 
mentioned by name in 1169 — mostly belonged to the Crown 
m the latter year Ranulf, earl of Chester, was granted the Crowr 
lands south of the Ribble, and on his death these estates descended 
by marriage to Wiliam Perms, earl of Derby By his attainder 
the Crown resumed these possessions, and there has been 
subsequently an imbroken association with the duchy of Lancaster 
It was, also, a county palatme, in which the duke’s court exercired 
regal powers in the middle ages, the courts themselves subsisting 
until 1873 

The county which Roger of Poictou looked upon comprised 
forest, with rivers m beautiful vall^-s, where some cultivation 
was practicable, and, in the south, moorlands descending from 
its 
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the Pennines to the plains vhich run along the sea coast from the 
Mersey to Lancaster, and uhich were then occupied by peat 
mosses The forests have wholly disappeared, except for a name 
here and there , the peat mosses have been reclaimed, including 
Chat, the largest of all, which once lay between Liverpool and 
Manchester The chief nvers — Mersey, Ribble and their tribu- 
taries, and the Lune upon which stands th^count) town of 
Lancaster — all flow from the Pennines to the Irish sea l”he 
land IS chiefly carboniferous rock, including the coalfields around 
which are gathered the pnnapal manufacturing towns from 
Manchester and Wigan to Preston and Burnley Farther north 
is limestone and shale, in the quarries of Chtheroe and along the 
Yorkshire border 

At the higher levels the climate is frci^uently cold and the rain- 
fall heavy, but in the more sheltered districts of the south it is 
mild and genial There the soil is fertile, mostly of a strong 
clajey loam requiring a great deal of labour Only about seven- 
tenths of the total area is under cultivation, and three-quarters 
of that IS permanent pasture. T^e coal-pits hav e rendered a large 
area unfit for any purpose 

The coalfields are as important as those of Yorkshire, although 
about one third less than the prolific fields of county Durham 
The amount of coal raised has increased enormously since the 
Industrial Revolution; between 1850 and iqoo the output rose 
from eight to twentj-four million tons annually, and the available 
supply IS now estimated at more than five thousand million tons 
rherc are also large quantities of fire-c3a>, limestone, sandstone, 
slate and salt , the red hematitic iron in 1 umess is very valuable, 
and the same district produces a fine blue slate The most note- 
worthy of the Lancashire industries is, of course, cotton Ccntnng 
around Manchester and Oldham is the principal seat of the cotton 
trade of the world An equally large number of operatives arc 
cmplojcd in the adjouiing towns m the worsted, woollen, silk, 
hemp and jute industnes, and, again, in the manufacture of 
machinery, particularly in connection with weaving and spinning 
In a lesser degree, almost all branches of industry are represented 
wathm a few miles radius of Manchester Duly commercial 
history is concerned with the export of wool In the thirteenth 
century, veool began to be proce«ed at Manclicstcr ; hj the middle 
of the sixteenth Centura tnere vras » fair trade in worsted, and m 
the last century a flourishing clothing business in various parts of 
the eountj 

laverpool is a port of world wide reputation, and Manchester 
has had direct communicatum with the kea since the <wning of 
tlic ^hip canal in 1 89^ Preston, Hcctwood, Lancaster, I rejiham 
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and Barrow are all ports, iMth sea fisheries of considerable value 
and a general trade 

Tlie great numbers of people in the towns must haie seaside 
resorts, and Soiiiliport, L^iliain Sr Anne’s, Bladipoo), Fleetwood 
and Morecambe ha>c risen to fulfil the need, with many other 
pleasant places around the numerous bays 

Economic developments had little or no chance before the days 
of the Tudors In the thirteenth centurj there was a noticeable 
advance m the importance of the towns Lancaster, Liverpool, 
Salford, IVrgan and Manchester were all incorporated boroughs 
m that Century, although there «ns still no atj By the next 
century, tlie boroughs had ceased to return representatives to 
parliament, and they did not do so from 1331 to 1529 The 
Black Death, the Scottish wars, the War* of the Roses were all a 
dram on the resources of the coanty, which in the )ear r594 
was unable to contribute even i per cent of the taxation levied by 
parliament on the counties of England Under the Tudor 
dynasty limes improved, trade expanded, towns were rebuilt 
and eruarged , the boroughs begao to return their members to 
parliament once more Some of the first of the beautiful manor 
nouses of Lancashire were erected at that time, although many 
old families were established (here much earlier The Lindsaj's 
(eails of Crawford and Oalcarres) represent, on the female side, 
the Bradshaighs, of Saxon origin 'The Blundells have held Ince 
Blundell since the twelfth century, and the Houghtons and 
Bootle WiJbrahams (earls of Lathom) also from that century 
The Molyneux of Croxteth (earls of Sefton), and the Gerards 
of Bryn are descended from followers of WDiam the Conqueror, 
while the noblest of Lancashire famihes the Stanleys of Knowsle) , 
of whom the earl of Derl^ is the head, have been settled in the 
county since the fifteenth century 
The Stanleys were the moving spint of the local royalist party 
in the Civil War of the seventeenth century Lathom House 
was their last refuge, where lord Derby’s heroic wife with- 
stood a four months’ siege in 1644 The house was besieged again 
five months afienvards, in lAfj, and only surrendered when tlie 
buildings were almost entirely destroyed and all the supplies 
exhausted After Cromwell s victoty at Preston, in 1648, the war 
was virtually over In the ScotUsh rebellions of 1715 and 1745, 
no great support was forthcominglocally Lancashire had accepted 
the Protestant succession and the house of Hanover 
The antiquities of the county are not numerous, although most 
oftbereligious orders had houses thereaftertheNonmn Conquest 
Pumess Abbey, founded by the Benedictines m 1127,13 among the 
finest and most extensive monastic remains m England Whafley 
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w’as a Cistercian foundation of 1296, and the abbey church is 3 
fine example of the Perpendicular and Decorated periods. In the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries the Benedictines were established 
at Lancaster, Penwortham (Preston), Cockersand and Upholland 
(Wigan). The Augustiniarrs were at Cartmel in 1188, and also 
at Warmington in 1280. The Black Canons founded Burscough 
(near Southport) in the time of Richard I, and Conishead 
(Furness), and I^ncaster, in the days of Henry 11. The Grey- 
fnars were at Preston, and the Dominicans and Franciscans at 
Lancaster. 

Numerous churches were built in the great towns in the last 
century. The new cathedral at Liverpool is one of the greatest, 
undertakings of the present time. The churches at Heysham, 
Middleton, Ormskirk, Overton and Radcliffe (near Manchester), 
Urswick and Cartmel Priory in Furness are partly Norman ; 
Melling (near Lancaster) is Perpendicular, with some good stained 
glass ; and Sefton (Liverpool) is of the same penod, with fine 
brasses and memorials, Tunstall (near Lancaster) and Kirby 
Ireleth (Furness) are late Perpendicular. 

There are no castles, except Lancaster, Greenhalgh, which 
belonged to the first earl of Derby, was partly demolished in 
1649. Two towers are standing at Gleaston, built m the fourteenlli 
century, and a fragment remains at Dalton, both in Fumess. 

Many fine old timbered houses and mediaeval mansions are 
found, and numerous modem seats, to which some reference 
must be made later on. 

The county has been the background of a notable literature. 
Wordsworth and Ruskin spent many years in the Lake District. 
De Quinccy was born at Greenhays, Manchester ; Mrs. Gaskell 
is still remembered for her novelsof the early days of industrialism ; 
the three Roscoes were natives of Liverpool ; the weavers found 
a poet in Bamford of Middleton ; and John Collier, the dialect 
poet of the eighteenth century, was succeeded by Edwin Waugh, 
of Rochdale. William ^Vhcwcll and sir Richard Owen, the 
zoologist, w'ere bom at Lancaster. 

It \V33 also the centre of a movement which made a great 
impression in our grandfathers’ time, A group of nineteenth- 
century politicians and economists, knoiwi as the “ Manchester 
School,” led by Cobden, Bright and Milner Gibson, made 
tbAlc head<5ia«s.vi, iw Miantvcsias, Law 

League was founded in 1838. *1116 ” school ” believed in free 
trade and complete indmdualism, and in the years between 
1845-75, when world markets were crying out for British goods, 
and social morality %va9 not allowed to interfere with money* 
making, it seemed a reasonable faith It is entirely discredited 
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now, yet, with all their faults, the Victorians possessed a powerful 
independence of mind and sense of direction They knew where 
they were going The twentieth century does not ^ow, yet 

Administration Lancaster is the county town, but in order 
to deal effectwely with the requirements of the industrial centres 
various administrative duties arc performed by Preston, Liverpool 
and Manchester Lancashire was one of the counties palatine, 
and still retains the chanceiy court attached to the duchy of 
Lancaster It was once a court of appeal, also, but this juris- 
diction IS now merely nominal The county is divided into 
6 hundreds and 391 civil panshcs Manchester and Liverpool 
are each the seat of a university and of a bishop There is also a 
bishop of Blackburn 

The four divisions of the county arc Northern from the 
Ribble, and inclusive of Furness Preston is the largest town 
North-eastern including BladAum and Burnley South- 
western a district within a twenty-mile radius of Liwrpool, 
including that city and the towns of St Helens, Wi^n, mrring- 
ton and Bootle South eastern the heart of the industrial 
region, including Manchester and Salford Oldham and Bolton, 
the ** cotton towns ” 


Communication The oldest road 1$ the west coast road from 
Chester to Scotland Communications have kept pace with the 
mdustnal developments, and roads, railwaj-s and anals li^ up 
the principal towns of the county with its neighbours Lvery 
railv^iy (except, of course, the Southern) runs numerous services 
into Lancashire by vanous routes 
Reoimests ThE King's 0 «-n Roysl Ktgiment (Lanrastcr) 
IS ons of thE EEiuor infsnliy regiments of the Btittsh Aral) 
OngiitaUy the 4th Foot, it i«ii3 ttttsed m t6So, end fits! sate setyire 

at Tutigters, where It tvits known 23 the 2 nd ^g'tts Rtg’^ttiL 

They served ss titennes 2t the capture of Gibialtar in 1704 , 
in 171S the title of the "King’s Own" was conferred by George 11 
The &ng’s Regiment (Liveipool) is the 8th FJot ™ 
raised in i68s hr semce under hlarlboroogh Tbe Ism^hm 
Fusihen, the 20th Foot were nused in 16S8, and fct saw senTO 
in Ireland and Portugal The East L^caihire Regiment is the 
30th and 59th Foot It is one of seveial regiments raised in 170 
for service as marines, and aa soeh they took part in the “pm 

ofGibialtat. The Lop! Regiment (North tacashire),tte 4^ 

Foot, was rased in Scotland in 1740, and had no TO nnlish 
Uncashtre before 17S2 It waa m the eentie ‘^"Se 
Ime on the heights ol Ahiahant pt the taking ot Quebec, wni 
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the 8ist Foot distinguished itself at Maida in 1806. The Man- 
chester Regiment is the 63rd and 96th ; the former was raised in 
1758, from Woolf’s Foot (of 1685), which served under Wiliam 
III in Ireland and Flanders. The r^imental depots are Lancaster, 
Seaforth, Bury, Preston (2) and Ashton-under- Lyne, respectively. 

Coat of Arms of tiie County. A shield, having a red rose of 
I.ancaster in each of three triangles. Crest : a lion, his paw resting 
on a shield, bearing the above arms, and his body marked with a 
diamond-shaped device. Supporters : two lions rampant, with 
a collar from which is suspended a shield bearing the above arms. 
Motto ; In conciUo contihum — In council is wisdom. These 
arms were granted in 1903. 

The red rose of the duchy of Lancaster dates from Edmund, 
earl of Lancaster, son of Henry HI. The lions are derived from 
the arms of the Ferrers, earls of Derby, who held great estates 
in the county in the thirteenth century before the earldom (later 
the duhedom) of Lancaster was created. 

Newspapers. In Lancashire the Manchtster Cuardim is 
pre-eminent, and might be termed a national papePJ it i*®* 
several offshoots with a large local circulation. Other important 
papers are the Liverpool Port, the Salford City Peportett the 
Oldham Chronicle and those published in the various "cotton 
towns," such as Bolton, Bury and Preston, too numerous to ghe 
in detail. 

Earldom. The I^ng, the duke of Lancaster. 

Edmund, second son of Henry III, was created earl of Lancaster 
in 1267. He was Edmund Crouchback, so named not from any 
physical deformity, but from the crusader’s cross which he 
habitually wore. His grandson, and successor, was created duke 
of Lancaster in 1351, the second dukedom ever conferred m 
England. In 136X themale Unewasextinct ; a daughter, Blanche, 
brought the great honours of Lancaster to her husband, John of 
Gaunt {1340-99), fourth son of Edward Ilf, and created di^e of 
Lancaster in 1362, at the same time as his elder brother, Lionel, 
was made duke of Clarence. From these two dukes the rival 
houses of Lancaster and York derived their claims to the throne. 
John of Gaunt is one of the great names of English medisval 
history, a chivalrous and loyal Imight, a plain soldier, a gentleriisn 
of his day, whose ambitions never led him into treason. He is 
best remembered as the protector of WycHffc, the patron or 
Chaucer, and for the many references to him in the historical plays 
of Shakespearel He occupies a unique position as the progenitor 
of royal lines.' From his first xrtarriage descended hU children. 
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Henry IV, V and VI , from the tuuon of Henry V*8 widow with 
sir Owen Tudor descended Edmund carl of Richmond, mamed 
Ma^ret {granddaughter of John of Gaunt by his third marriage) 
whose son succeeded as Henry Vlf, and whose descendants have 
reigned kings of England ever smce From John of Gaunt’s first 
marriage descended, also, the royal house of Portugal , from hjs 
second mamage came the royal house of Spam, till the accession 
of the Bourbons in 2700 , and from his grandchild Phihppa, the 
royal houses of Denmark and Sweden 

Since Henry VII, the kmgs of England have been dukes of 
Lancaster 

FORNfSS 

A subdivision of Lancashire that lends itself to our purpose is 
based on Furness, Lancaster, Preston Liverpool and Manchester, 
respectively A reference to the Isle of Man occurs in this section 
because of its ancient connection with the Stanleys, and its 
accessibility from the Lancashire ports 

Furness is detached from the rest of Lancashire by the Kent 
estuary and Morecambe Bay After a narrow strip of Westmor- 
land Lancashire begins again at themer ^Vi^ster, extends west- 
ward to the Duddon and nonhward to Windermere The long 
west bank of Windermere all Esthwaitewater and Coniston are 
m the county, which thus shares in the beauties of the Lake 
District , moor andfell, mountain and dale, woodland and water, m 
endless variety Esthwaite is a small lake, finely situated, with the 
ancient market town of Hawkesbead nearby Archbishop Sandys 
of York, one of the translators of the Bible, was bom at Hankes- 
head, and he founded the grammar' school in 2585, where 
Wor^worth began his education and WTOte his earliest poems 

Coniston old fashioned and unpretentious, is an excellent 
centre for lakeland explorations Lake Coniston, sometimes called 
Thurston Water, is six miles long and less than a mile wide Both 
banks are beautifully wooded The Coniston town part is enclosed 
by magmficent mountains, of which the Old (really, Aid 
Maen, a stony hiU) is conspicuous by its bold and ru^ed outline 
and altitude 0/ 2 633 feet John Rusbn lived at Brantwood for 
many years 'There are fine waterfalls and several tarns, of which 
Gaits Water is surrounded by a scene of savage desolation, than 
which there is none wilder in the Lake District The rivers de- 
scend from these higher levels to cultivated areas and then to 
industrial Furness , the Duddon runs through a wild and pic- 
turesque country, greatly beloved by Wordsworth, who dedicated 
thirty four of his sonnets to this one valley Broughton tower is 
jk' ibA* «!?aa!.wf e/ibe easilf nf iir Jbniffbmnit- who settled in the 
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monastery when he built the castle At the Dissolution, the priory 
church became the parish church, and it is mainly the work of the 
fifteenth century that remains In igoj, the beautiful memorial 
chapel of the King’s Own Rojal Regiment was built, and their 
colours arc resting there The church reflects many architectural 
periods and has some good stained glass Its glory is the splendid 
canopied stalls of carted oak, dating from about 1340, and the 
earliest of their kind m England 
Other Places of Interest The old town hall, which succeeded 
a yet older building in 1781, is now the Lancaster museum, 
containing a representative collection of county antiquities, and 
the regimental museum of the King’s Own Regiment The 
new toivn hall, a noble building, was presented to his native town 
in 1909 by the late lord Ashton At the east side is the Garden of 
Remembrance and the War Memorial 
The Consen’ative club was the headquarters of prince Charles 
Edward in 1745, and at Coveil Cross, in front of the judges’ lodg 
mgs, or Old Hall, a former pnnee Charles (aftenvards Charles II) 
was proclaimed king m 1651 The old cross was restored to 
commemorate the coronation of Edward VII The Friends’ meet- 
ing house, built m 1677, m the lifeume of George Fox, whose 
home was at Swarthmoor, the custom house of 1762, and two 
hospitals of the early eighteenth century, are other notable places 
Lancaster is one of those fortunate towns whose wealthy citizens 
ha^e endowed it with art galleries, libraries and parks The Storey 
Institute, Rylands park, Lune Bank gardens, and the beautiful 
gardens of Williamson park, were gifted to the to^vn The Ashton 
Memorial, a large domed building on the hill side above the town, 
and a landmark for miles around, is now a natural history museunt 

Around Lancaster 

The sea is within easy reach at Morecambe, and the coast from 
Heysham and Camforth is sheltered and attractne, the little 
church of St Peter at Heysham is znainly Norman, while Morc- 
cambe has developed from a fishing village to a popular seaside 
resort The bay is definitely silting up, and some day we may 
build a ten mile dam from Heyslum to Barrow and add one 
hundred and fifty square miles of rich land to north Lancashire 
The unfrequented Lune VaJJey has been mentioned Halton 
has a fine church and Saxon cro^ Caton and the “ Crook of 
Lune” IS a lovely place Gressmgham is interesting, and the 
beautiful Perpendicular churches at Melling and at Tunstall are 
notable in the whole county It is then but a stone’s-throw to the 
neighbouring counties of Yorks^rc and Westmorland 
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South of Lancaster there is practically only the roam Hxst 
coast road, with the wld moors of Bowbnd forest and the bills 
of the Yorkshire borders considerably to the cast 
Below Garstang neanng the vaUey of the Ribble, villages and 
towns become more numerous 


Pmstos 

Hus ancient borough has shared with Lancaster many of the 
events of earlier county history A royal charter was obuined m 
rioo A merest guild has been in existenre since 1323, wJuch, 
since 1642, has had its own peculiar ceremonial m'cting eve^ 
twenty years In igaa, the court of this ancient guild met accord 
ing to custom, and solemnly adjourned till the year 1942 

Royal visits often coincided with those paid to Lanraste r, while 
the invading Scots, having burnt the capiul gmerally managed 
to strike at Preston at the same tunc. In the Ciiil « ar. the Stanleys 
held out for Charles I. but after Cromwell s 
August 17th, 1648, the Stuarts’ cause tm edipsed Nonh 
cashire las always been a Roman Otho ic itronghold, in^ 
while loocastcr entertained the Jacobite leaders in 17 * 5 ' 

Old Pretender wws proclaimed king at Pfwton ffiirlet er«» 

* 745 . pfiflce Charles Edward \«s primed from the Pjj"' 
but by that time “ the cause ” had waned, and few supporters 
were found m Lancasbre 

Wtlun a abort ipacc, industnalism ousted all the ^d 

the town house of the Stanleys, and many other mansion, «a^ 
to receive their owners Preston was. and is. » V®,'™ 

Cotton spinning, genera! engineering, iron foun 1 . 

tncal mimufactures have grown m repute . J" 

1892. the Albert Edward Jocks were bui t on he 
sut^ miles from the sea, and they handle a miliiwi tors of cargo 

" l5«on has retained none of its nnaent jbe cmly 

landmarks arc the old natnei. Fnargsie and ‘J ‘f J 

hU. «d the ancent charicra. 'Hie r«mh 
»as rebuilt m 1770, and m 1855 and j ,mni>ftant and 

have enne!^ from time lo linie. 
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Around Preston 

On the cast, Uibblesdale, and the west, the Irish Sea The 
\alley of the Ribble, with one-half m Lancashire and its source in 
Yorkshire, is a place of beauty at any time Ribchestcr, a charming 
little town, stands on a Roman fortified settlement ^Vhalley has 
been mentioned for its beautiful Perpendicular and Decorated 
abbey church, survivor of the Cistercian monastery founded in 
1296 Clitheroe, on the Yorkshire border, has an interesting parish 
church There, also, is the smallest Norman keep in England 
Ston>hurst, near Longndge rell, is one of the principal English 
Roman Catholic public schools Houghton Tower is a fine Eliza- 
bethan mansion, some three mites south east of Preston, and the 
home of one of the oldest county families It is said that James I. 
when on a visit there, knighted the loin of beef, and made it “ sir 
loin *’ , strange, to find James in the mood of a jovial monarch I 
The cast road out of Preston carries a vast concourse of northern 
folk to Blackpool, to add to its already large resident population 
It 13 a remarkable place, and, within a comparatively few years, 
has become the greatest resort on the north west coast Every 
improvement has been carried out on the largest scale, and yet has 
avoided the tawdrmess of some popular resorts , the promenade 
covers over five of the seven miles of sea front, while the magnifi* 
cent gardens and parks, and the enormous swimming-pool, mu** 
be seen to be believed The autumn illuminations, when the 
town IS aglow with over 300,000 coloured electric lights, are 
famous throughout the North But no attractions would have 
sufficed had not Blackpool been endowed by nature with a mud 
and dry climate, and a bracing air of surpnsmg tonic quahtics 
Near Blackpool are the smaller resorts of St Anne’s and Lytham 
and Fleetwood, which owes everything, from its name to its docks 
and commerce, to sir P H Fleetwood, who planned the town in 

*836 

The agncultural district of Fylde lies inland, where Poult^ 
was the principal town before the immense growth of Preston It 
13 an ancient place, with an interesting church and market cross 
There are pretty villages such as St Michael’s along the rive 
Wyre Singleton is quite unspoiled, and Weeton boasts an Eliza- 
bethan inn, and one of the old windmills, of which there are many 
in ryfde 

The Cotton Towns 

Cotton unlike wool, is wholly imported London used to he 
the chief port of entry until Liverpool acquired the leadership a 
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the beginning of the nineteenth century, some portion of whidi 
was transferred to Manchester after the opemng of the Ship 
Canal The first mention of Lancashire cotton goods, as we know 
them, was in 1641, although the real development of the trade 
came with the great intentions of 1733-79 Ten jears later, the 
application of steam power to the miUs caused a further rapid 
expansion, and the imports of raw cotton jumped from under 
4,000,000 lbs m 1769 to some 1 100 000 000 lbs in i86o, whereas 
in 1933 more than i 350 000 000 lbs It is an industry 

that Im always had its penods of serious depression Great efforts 
have been, and are being made to cope with that which over 
shadows It now, and hopes are rising in anticipation of better 
days 

Climate, and proximity to coalfields and ports, are the reasons 
for the consolidation of the industry in Lancashire, the two great 
sections of %\hich are yam and cloth Oldham and Bolton arc 
centres for yam Cloth is produced m infinite saricty from grey 
doth, the unbleached artide, to all manner of domestic and 
fancy goods Demarcation is not, of course, absolute, but spinning 
is conned largely to south Lancashire, and weaving chiefly to 
the northern distncts , m the Dolton and Manchester areas are 
spun the finer, and very finest, yams, while Oldham produces ocher 
^ms for weaving at Preston, Oumley and Blackburn There is a 
further subdivision, 10 that Preston and Chorley produce the finer 
and lighter fabrics , Blackburn, Darwen and Accrington shirtings, 
and goods extensively exported Nelson and Colne make dochs 
woven from dyed yarns, and Bolton does fine quiltings and fancy 
cotton dress goods 

All these districts are within twTD^ nules crow’s flight from 
Manchester Each has its nulls, textile machinery factories, 
associated or subsidiary manufactures, and the coalfields. The 
public and other buildings and the parks are, in many cases, very 
fine, and nearly all were erected in the last century The following 
IS an attempt to set dotvn very bnefly the ongin of these towns 
Their grow^ was quick and ^phazard, and modem town plan- 
ning IS only now becoming a practicable ideal The country 
districts lying between arc often very beautiful 

The ducf of the northerly towns, near Preston, arc all old pbecs 
Blackburn is known to have had a church in the sixth century , and 
to have built another in the sixteenth century, although neither 
has sumveA Colton had superseded, by the eighteenth century, 
the “checks” and "greys” for which the town was noted. 
James Hargreaves, the inventor of the spinning jenny in 1767, 
was bom at Blackburn, which he had to leave because the work- 
y»e<5>1c looked with disfavour on his inventions Salrnesbo^ Old 
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Hall, five miles on the Preston road, is the remains of a fine old 
house, purchased by public subscription, and now open to the 
public every day. 

Accrington was mentioned in the time of Henry IF, and the 
parish church of St. James, rebuilt in 1763, dates from 1554. 
Burnley has, in St. Peter’s church, a building of the fourteenth 
century. It contains several fine monuments, including one to 
Charles To^>•nley, who died in 1805, and whose collection of 
marbles is in the British Museum. Colne is an old uoollen town, 
with a cloth hall where the merchants in that trade held their 
meetings. 

A few miles south is another series of towns of modem growth, 
such as l^wienstall and Bacup, although the latter is close to an 
ancient British settlement known as Broadclough dyke. 

Nearer Manchester is a group, Bolton being one of the oldest 
and most important centres of the cotton industry. It was pros- 
perous in Norman times, and in the fourteenth century conducted 
a substantial woollen trade through the FJenvsh weavers then 
settled there. Richard Arkwright and Samuel Crompton, inventors 
respectively of the spinning-frame and the mule, were bom at 
Bolton, and from their time the town developed rapidly. Bury 
is another old tvoollcn totvn that went over to cotton. St. Mary's 
church w-as a foundation of the tenth century. John Kay, the 
inventor of the flying-shuttle, was a native of Bury, and sir Robert 
Peel ^vas bom near the town, in 1788. Rochdale, an ancient m»or 
of the Byrons, has a church, dedicated to St. Chad, dating mainly 
from the fourteenth century. It had an early trade in hats and 
cutlery, and apart from the cotton industry is remembered as the 
home of the co-operative movement, and the birthplace of John 
Bright. Chorlcy and Wigan form the west flank of this district. 
Astley Hall, eight miles on the Preston road, was given to the 
corporation, and is always open to the public on wckdaj’s. The 
earliest part of this beautiful Elizabethan house is half timbered, 
while the south side is of brick with stone dressings, but covered 
with stucco early in the last century. The interior contains fine 
workmanship in plaster and wood-carving. ‘ 

Wigan is also an old place, the centre of a rich coalfield, as well 
as a cotton to^vn. The manor house of Bishopsgate, where pnnee 
Charles Edward stayed in the ’45 rebellion, is still standing. Oldham 
Became a manufacturing centre in tJie seventeenth ceniuiy, amr 
from 1790, cotton and coal brought about an enormous expansion 
"nie town hall is a copy of the temple of Demetcr at Athens j 
St. Peter’s church was built in 1754. The Oldham Wakes, held 
at the end of August, is a hohday survival of wfhat was formeriy 
the rest-days following a religious festival held in honour of thCj 
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patron saint , it, in turn, having descended from a yet earlier 
church dedication ceremony 


Manchester 

The largest purely commercial city in England, the centre of a 
densely-populated area, to which some eight million people 
' ^um as the general market for the products of south Lancashire, 
cannot be allowed adequate space ui our concern for the meadow- 
lands of England 

Although Manchester is esacntially modem, it has a long and 
interesting history, and is the possessor of many notable buildings 
Mancunium was a Roman fortress on the military road between 
Chester and York, but its history is obscure until the coming of the 
English, and the struggle with the Danes. From Nonnan times 
there is a continuous story , Roger of Poictou was the overlord 
and de Grelley, and his descendants, were feudal lords of the 
manor until 13 1 x, although from the beginning it was the Church 
that exercised most power Thomas de la Warr, the successor to 
the de Grelley barons, was rector, and he obtained from Henry V, 
HI 2431, a charter for the fouading of a collegiate church Bv that 
time the nemish weavers had b^un the foundation of a future 
commercial prosperity The town was governed by a court leet 
and borough reeve, one of the oldest junsdictiona in England It 
had, however, neither municipal government nor parliamentary 
representation, and the continuance of these ancient customs into 
the bcgiiuungs of last century n^s the cause of strife and dis- 
affection It was then that the Peterloo riots occurred Man- 
chester was incorporated by charter only in 1838 The population 
had increased from a few thousands m 1605 to 75 000 in 1801, and 
500,000 m 1891 

Manchester " cottons ” were wooUens of high repute in the 
seventeenth cenfuiy The introduction of cotton, as we know it, 
followed by the inventions of Lancashire men alreadj mentioned, 
the enterprise of many canals ui 1760-70 and the Manchester- 
Liverpool railway in 1830, establish^ the commercial pre- 
eminence of the city Like other ciues so situated, great efforts 
have now to be made to correct the lack of pbrming m the rapid 
expansion of the last cenniiy The ci^ boundancs have several 
times b^ extended, and many of the people prefer to live in 
these suburbs, and in districts on the Cheshire side 

Principal Baildtngs: The town hall, faang Albert Square, is 
a fine Gothic pile erected, m 186S-77, at a cost of about a million 
pounds It contains over three hundred rooms, and the great hall 
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and principal chambers are magnificently decorated. The clock 
touer lias a great bell, second only to Big Ben. In 1925, exten- 
sions to the toivn hall were decided upon, and the new central 
library was undertaken 5 this great library building was opened 
by the late King in 1934. Manchester ^va3 the first borough to 
take adi'antage of the Free Libraries Act of 1852, and its library 
services have remained unsurpassed outside of I-ondon. In 
addition, the John Rylands library, a noble building, is devoted 
to purposes of reference and research, and includes in its taJuaWe 
resources the Althorp collection and the Crawford manuscripts. 
The art gallery is a Doric building of 1825, from the designs of 
sir Charles Barry. The majority of pictures belong to the English 
school of the last century. 

The Royal Exchange is the third to be erected on the same 
site since 1729. The present budding, of Italian design, was 
reconstructed and enlarged in 1914-21. The monumental Free 
Trade Hall ^vaa built in 1856, near the scene of the unhappy 
Peterloo affair. Chcetham’s hospital is a fine old building, the 
former residence of the warden and felloivs of the collegiate 
church founded in 1431. That church is now the cathedral. From 
the earliest times a church has stood there, and for the last five 
centuries it has enshrined much of the history of the tonu. The, 
house of Stanley is commemorated there, and the beautiful 
canopied stalls and the candelabra are among the treasures of 
the church that became a cathedral when the new diocese of 
Manchester tvas founded in 1847. 

* The Victoria University was established in 1880. It was 
formerly Owens College, founded by John Owens in 1840. 
which kept pace with the growing needs of the city and, as the 
University, now fulfils an important function in Lancashire. 

In addition to these important centres, the city is also 
a port. The dodts, which came into existence with the Sbp 
Canal, can receive ocean-going ships of 15.000 tons, and they 
handle a maritime trade which places the port fourth in impor- 
tance in the United Kingdom. The canal js thirty-five and a hdf 
miles long, and one of the famous artificial waterways of the world. 

■ These are some of the particular places of interest to the 

. of history and the life of Manchester; old bouses are often hidden 
away in unexpected places, and the vie^v of Manchester here re- 
produced is renuniscent of its early story. Also, near Knott Mill, ^ 
the south end of Deansgate, a portion of the Roman wall still 
remains, and there are several fine old halls ; Hough End Hall was 
built in 1596 by sir Nicholas Moseley, who in that year had pui"' 
chased the lordship of the manor of Manchester, and from wh<^ ^ 
descendant the corporation purchased the manorial rights in the 
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last century. Barlow Hall (the Ciiorlton golf club) was the seat 
of the Barlows, who settled there in the reign of Edward I. Hough 
Hall, Moston, is an interesting half-timbered Elizabethan house. 
Clayton Hall, of the same period, was once the residence of 
Humphrey Cliectham. Wylhenshawe Piall, recently presented 
to the city, ms the scat of the Tatton family from the fourteenth 
century, and around the oldest portions of the house arc seen 
Elizabethan, Jacobean and Georgian additions. 

There is an interesting district In West Lancashire between 
Liverpool, Wigan, Preston and the sea. The chief to\vn, South- 
port, is also the youngest. About a century ago it W'as a desert of 
sand, where villagers from the surrounding districts came to 
picnic and bathe. William Cooper, an innkeeper of Churchtown, 
was the founder of Southport when he built the first house there 
to entertain local visitors. Other houses were built, the healthy 
situation became notable, and from 1846 it was established as an 
important and growing residential town and seaside resort, much 
favoured by business people from Liverpool and Manchester. 
A well-planned town of large houses and buildings, it possesses m 
I/)rd street one of the notable provincial thoroughfares. North 
Meols included at one time tioth Southport and Birkdale; 
church was the parish church, and in its manor house the lord 
resided. Hufiord is a charming place, with an Old Hall that is a 
notable example of a timber-built mansion of the fifteenth 
century. Ormskirk is an ancient market town, and the old parish 
church of St. Peter and St. Paul has a fine Derby chapel, where 
f most of the earls arc buried. Burscough Priory owned the manor 
1 of Ormskirk before the Reformation, and from the priors the town 
obtained its earliest market rights and privileges. Lathom House 
is interesting as occupying the site of the former mansion so 
heroically defended by the countess of Derby in the siege of 1044^ 
Ince Blundell Hall, near Formby, vras restored in the last century I 
it is the seat of one of the oldest Lancashire farrulies, and interest- 
ing and beautiful monuments to them, and the Molyneu'^, are 
in Sefton church. ' 

The great industrial tmvns near Liverpool are not 
interested in cotton ; some are ve^ close to the coalfields. War- 
rington is an old market town which held fairs in the thirteen 
century, and St. Elplun’s diurch stands on a site consecratw 
about that time. The manor house has become the ba • 
Soap, glass, leather, small tools and wire-work are its chief 
factures. Widnes and Runcorn faw one another across the o 
Canal. Their principal trade is chemical manufactures, *n 
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foundnes St Helens arose as a commercial centre in the nine- 
teenth century, and is near the onlfields Chemicals glass, patent 
medianes, and iron, brass and copper works, are the principal 
industries. 


Liyekpool 

A small port little more than a fishing village, lay on the north 
bank of the Mersey in i lya, when Henry II despatched an expedi- 
tion to Ireland and granted Liverpool its first charter It was a 
walJed town in the tune of Charles II, and mantime developments 
are the landmarks m its subsequent history Bristol was for long 
the great rival but, by 1764, Liverpool had become the chief 
centre of the African and American trade At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the population numbered nearly 80 000 
In the next thirty years it doubled in stxe, and began to absorb the 
surrounding townships The toitn was closely assocuted with 
the early expenments in steamships, and from the early ’forties 
date the CTeat lines whose names have become household words 
Liverpool has kept abreast of every improvement and develop- 
ment and 1$ primarily a great seaport, with seven miles of docks, 
handling one third cf the total transit trade of the Empire ui 
commerce, and, in addition, a large passenger trade with Amenca 
and elsewhere It is a tremendous education to visit the landing 
stage, and watch the Mersey shipping , all the romance of ships 
that sail the high seas is awuened there 

Places or Interest 

While It is doubtful whether anything else can equal the 
human appeal of the Mersey nver, there are many fine buildings 
la Liverpool, and an interesting country auirounds the city 

Behind the landing stage are three huge buildings , the 
Cunard offices, the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, and the 
Royal Liver buddings, from whence the whole panorama of the 
river and city can be seen The town hall is the oldest of note, 
and was built, m 1754 by John Wood, the gcmusarchitect of Bath 
The mtemal decorations are very fine Behind the town hall is 
3 fine group 0/ buddings housing the various exchanges. St 
George’s Hall is the architectural ^ory of the city , erected m 
1834, it was designed by H L Elmcs, a young architect of twenty- 
four years who did not live to see his great work completed 
The libraries, museums and art gallenes are on a scale, and of a 
value, expected of a famous aQ, and the univenity, established 
m 1903 from an earlier college has won a reputation m many 
&ran«es of scteMtiic study ancf research. 
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ratlicdral. rising upon St James’s Mount, was 

P”‘'y '“"tpl'K now, the greatest 
conception in building of our time 

entirely different character is the Mersey 
1 unnel, anven under the nver, which connects Liverpool mth 
Birkenhead The distance is almost 2 } miles— the cost about 
gilt millions sterling Tigures cannot convey all that this 
nginecnng triumph means, a vast enterprise consummated by 
the opening cerernony performed by King George V m 1034 
P~,1I V”” Liverpool stands a country mansion 

? J^o'vsley Hall, seat of the earl of Derby, and home 
ot the Stanlej-s since before 1400, when sir John Stanley married 
the heiress of the Lathoms The house xvas enlarged by the first 
car and subsequently added to, especially after 1700, so that 
little of the original buildings survive It is mainly of red brick, 
an surrounded by a fine park The Stanleys need no introduc* 
n as a great English family, that has been intimately associated 
VI h Lancashire affairs, and the progress and development of the 
Munty, for more than five centunes The family denves its 
i»me from Stagey in Staffordshire, where their first known 
Mcestor was Adam de Stanley, in the time of King Stephen 
His descendant, William de Stanley, acquired the forestership 
ot Wirr^ in 1284 and was ancestor of two brothers, sir Wlliam 
ana sir John Stanley , the former marned the heiress of Hooton, 
while “»e younger brother became lieutenant of Ireland under 
Ibch^d n Md Henry IV, and obtained from the latter the Isle 
m Man He built a fortified house in Liverpool, and acquired 
Knowsley by marriage with the Lathom heiress His great- 
grandson, Thomas married as his second wife, Margaret Beaufort, 
mother of Henry VII He was the first earl of Derby, of the 
btaiuey line, created in 1485 after he had placed the Crown upon 
he head of the first of the Tudors at Bosworth Field Although 
e present wealth of the Stanleys is largely derived from the 
great industrial development of Lancashire, they were already a 
power m the county at the time of the Wars of the Roses, and 
nave held a leading position ever since among English nobles 
tor three centuries they were lords lieutenant of Lancashue 
dignity held by the present, the seventh earl of Derby In April 
^935> ^®re assembled at Preston a remarkable gathering of some 
•’e thousand people, representatne of every aspect of the life of 
Ccounty, to pay a tribute to lord Derby on his seventieth birth- 
aboover eighty thousand people had subscribed towards a gift 
ooap.vsignatures filled twenty two volumes Lord Derby was 
^ most popular Lancastrian of this or other time. 

Canal rb^' said 
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“ It u nice to thmk that ■Iter the lapse of many generations, the 
present lineal head of the family can My, as Shakespeare made one of 
my ancestors say ' Afy friends are in the north 


DISHES mirai may be sampled 

Black puddings 

Bury simnels hccles cakes 

Hot pot Parkin 

BOOKS WHICH MAY BE REVD 
*' John Ackworth ” (Rev F R South) stories of, 

William Hamson Ainsworth Tie Lanemhue Uitches (Suiteemh to 
seventeenth centunes ) T u Leogutr 0/ Loihom (1643-51) 
Francis E Burnett That Lost of Lotenet llatoorths (Lowly 
domestic life in the county ) 

Gilbert Carman not els of, 

Jessie FothergiU Probohon (1863 ) 

“M E Francis” (Mrs Ffancis Blundell) stones of, 

Mn Gaskell novels of, 

Walter Greenwood Love tw the Dole IJit H orship the Mi^or 
James L Hodson TollChmne}t (Oldham) 

James M Mather atones of 

WilliSffl W«uJI The OIJ Faelory (Eighteenth century) 

Liverpool 

Richard A King BAl Barry 
Herman Melville Redbum Hts Ftrst Voyage 
WiIhamE Tirebuck Dome 
Afanchester 

James Agate ncnels of, 

NVilliam Hamson Ainsworth Mervyn Chtkerot 
Mrs G L Banks novels of, 

Mrs Gaskell Mary Barton 
James L. Hodson Grey Datcn—Rrd Ntghi 
Lawrence Jacks Legends of Smokeover, and sequel 
Allan Monkhouse satires of, 

Charles £ Montague A Jlind Let Loose 
William H ^Vhlte The Revoluiton tn Tarmer’t Lane 


Isle of Maw 

A reference to the Isle of Man ts not justified temtonaSly, but 
because half a million visitors go there eveiy year from North- 
umbria, and because of the long and friendly association with 
X^ancashtre It is a beautiful island, set tn the Irish sea. with a 
long and interesting history of its own The greater part of the 
a'Ui'Atiriyjhiiy; ivirtKmnsmtflsi^ gd3EraHis*.tW“Ai?,CicKui)7J.inwcb 
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vancd scene The highest point u SnaefcU (2 034 feet), and while 
strong westerly winds ha\e prevented the growth of trees at 
higher Ie%cl3, the hills are clad with verdure to their summits 
These, in the south, descend precipitously to the sea the 
north is a plain of much lower elevation There arc no lakes 
The narrow glens between the hills arc well wooded, in contrast to 
the bare hill tops About two thirds, or 100,000 acres, is under 
cultivation, and dairy farming, owing to the large number of 
visitors, is the most profitable industry The zinc and silver lead 
mines are productive, and there arc some general manufactures 
The climate is equable, being cooler in summer and warmer m 
winter than the mainland , rainfall is fairly heaVy, but the island 
enjoys as much sunshine as any part of England, excepting our 
south coast The prevailing woods are strong and bracing 
There are neither snakes nor toads, and foxes are extinct; 
the red deer were allow cd to die out in the early eighteenth century, 
but the legal protection of sea birds has led to an enormous increase 
m their numbers The domestic cat, without a tail, is a pecu- 
liarity of the island There is a profusion of gorsc bloom, and an 
unrivalled abundance of spring flowers and ferns 
Prehistoric monuments are numerous, both in earth encamp- 
ments and stone caims, about one-fourth having inscriptions in 
the old Norse language The castles at Peel and Rushan are 
the only buildings of a military character which survive, while the 
interesting monastic remains arc numerous but naturally small and 
simple in structure 

The island is divided into six streadings (from the Scandinavian 
word meamng ship district), and seventeen panshes The low'ns 
are Douglas, Peel, Ramsey and Castletown, with eight or rune 
charming villages 

Douglas IS the capital Formerly a fishing village, it became 
popular with visitors in the last century, and is now laid out as an 
attractive holiday resOrt The government buildings are there, 
and St George's, erected m 1761-80 is the oldest of the churches 
Castletown, the capital of the island down to 1862, possesses an 
old court house and house of keys Castle Rushen was built 
about 960 but the remains are mostly of the fourteenth century 
King William’s College, founded in 1830 is the chief educational 
foundation Peelison the western side of the island , St Patricks 
Tsle is joined to the mainland by a causeway, and contains Peel 
'Ijtle, mentioned in sir Walter Scott’s Pevertl of the Peah, and 
jjjjjuins of St Germain's cathedral, in part dating from the 
century Ramsey existed in the tivelfth century, and 
factufM ® important town, serving as a market centre 

Cana! 
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Three clear penoda mark lie history of the island Of thi 
early Celtic occupation tve know nothing, and the brief Sa^cor 
occupations hy the kings of Northumbna in 616 and 684 Jed tc 
no permanent scttlenients From about 800, the Vikings came 
first to plunder, then to settle, and the island fell under the rule 
of the Norse kings of Dublin until about 990, when for a century 
the carls of Orkney held it The Scandinavian conqueror Godred 
Crovan, held the island from 1079 when it \ns part of the Sudreys, 
or South Isles, compnsing the Hebndes and western isles of 
Scotland, so called to distingwsh them from the northern isles 
of Orkney and Shetland Godred Crovan’s successors called 
themselves kings of Man and of the Islands, and it isas not until 
the early thirteenth century that a king of England intervened 
m the a^airs of Alan , previously the kings of Norway were 
suzerains In 1266 the king of Scotland obtained the island, 
and the English and Scots uitemuttently claimed it In the con* 
fused penod after 1^33, the king of England granted the island 
to the earl of Salisbury , it was purchased by le Scroops in 1392, 
and on his attainder u’as granted to the earl of Northumberland 
In i40d, Henry IV granted it to sir John Stanley, his heirs sfid 
assigns, " on ^e service of rendenng tn-o falcons to all future 
kings of England on their coronation ^^’ith the accession of the 
Staceys as kings of Man, a better epoch bepn for the islanders, 
who receited an ordered government and justice in the courts 
Thirteen members of the family ruled in Man James Stanley, 
seventh carl of Derby, was ordered hy Cromwell to surrender the 
island, and refused He fought for the royalists at ^^o^ceste^, 
was captured m the defeat and afterwards executed at AVIgan 
In 16^, the Stanley government was restored, and continued 
to 1736, when the 8o«reignty passed to James Murray, second 
duke of AthoH In lyfiy, these sovereign nghts were transferred 
to the Crown of England, since when the government of the tsbnd 
has been vested m a lieutenant governor, ■ council and a separate 
lower house, called the house of keys The two houses sit tocher 
in the Tynwald Court, and transact executive business. The house 
of kej’s (from a Scandinavian word, meaning chosen) ts one of the 
oldest legislative assemblies rn the world The approval of the 
king of England m council is necessary to eveiy legislative 
enactment , the acts of the Impenal Parliament da not affect 
the island unless it be specially named m them. 

'niere has been much controversy about the arms of the 
island — the '* three legs." found <m a b«utiful fovnccnlb-centurj' 
pillar cross, near Maughhold dmrcliyard It may have been a 
aun 8 )-mbo 1 , and brought from Sictl) by the Nikings. The 
anaent tpclling of Alan Is imknown to us; possibly it u 
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akin to Mona \\hich, m point of accuracy* belongs to 
Anglesey 

The novels of Hal! Came, The Manxman and The Deemster 
we the beSt-known studies of the Manx people The noveli 
The Cflp/<Mrt of the Parish, by John Quame, giNCs a good descrip- 
tion of the social life of Mm , sir Walter Scott's Pevenl of the 
Peak, and Norma Lorimcr’s Mtrry-Aiin should be noted 
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T he county IS not only (nice the size of Lincoln, the next 
largest of the shires of England, it is nearly as large as 
all the rest of Northumbna put together No explanation 
of this unusual size ts forthcoming, except that therein lay most 
of the kingdom of Deira its xicstcm and northern boundary 
limited, m later times, only by the counties palatine of Lancaster 
and Durham The three ndings, into which the county «as 
dmded for contcnience of administnlion happen to hate 
tomaded closely with the separate natural divisions of the whole, 
which became crystallised in the course of industrial dev clopmcnf 
Industry attracted a fivefold population , m the West Riding the 
increase was set enfold m the lut century The total population 
IS, howeter, nearly a million less than neighbouring Lancashire 
When the Angles subjugated what is the East Riding, in the sixtli 
century, their settlements were in the nch valleys, the wxilds 
serving merely as sheep walks Most of the North Riding wu 
wild moorland, and the rest of the county forest In the south, 
the forest of Ilatfield Chase was only broken by Watimg street , 
the continuation of that great Roman road nonhivards, from 
York to Durham, opened up the plains of the North Riding 
Ilowcxer, wnth the exception of the city of York, the county 
remained sparsely populated for s thousand years At the end of 
the imddfe ages, ilenry VIII, as a young man, could report that he 
had killed five hundred deer in one day’s hunting in Ilatdeld 
Chase If such was the state of the North it is not difficult lo 
appreciate that the monastenes were still an integral part of the 
life of the people, long after they had declined in the South The 
people of Yorkshire flocked to support the Pilgnmage of Grace 
in protest against the dissolution of the religious houses, and 
Sbpton (^tle was almost the only place north of the Ilurober 
that remained loyal to the king The people were not greatly 
jnvohxd in the earlier troubles , the border warfare, the barons’ 
war of the fourteenth century, the quarrel of Percy and Isevflle 
which grew into cixal war between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, or the agitation w» favour of Mary Qiiren of Scots, 
Tlie Dissolution came home to them as nothing else had done 
since \^ ilium I marched through the North fiv e crrtuncs before 

\ • &49 
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In the Ch il War of the 8e\’enteenth century, opinion was divided ; 
although the West Riding families were mostly Puritan, York- 
shiremen acquired, and have not lost, a quick political sense. 
However, Cromwell won the d.iy at Marston RIoor, and the , 
parliamentary party was soon supreme at York. 

No Englishman retained lands of any consequence after the 
Norman Conquest, and the vast fiefs of William’s followers 
entailed great privileges, which meant that administration re- 
mained to a large extent in their hands during the middle ages. 
The archbishop of York and the bishop of Durham were great 
landowTicrs, as were the Pcrcys at Topcliffc, Mowbrays at Thirsk, 
Marmions at Tanfield, Cliffords at Skipton, Nevilles at Middleham, 
dc Roos' at Helmsley, Scropes at Masham and Bolton, Fumivals 
and Talbots at Sheffield, and the royal duchy of York held 
Wakefield. 

The county possesses many fine examples of roedisval 
mansions, as well as those of a later day. In ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture it is profusely endowed, the glory of York Minster and 
Beverley matched by the splendid monastic remains at Fountains. 
Medi*val inns have mostly disappeared, yet the Great North road 
still boasts its fine inns, remodelled in the eighteenth century. 
Yorkshiremen have not lost their taste for an excellent and light 
batter pudding, eaten before the joint— and they retain a partiality 
for good claret, too. 

The wool trade, which grew up after the Norman Conquest, 
was the first industry in Yorkshire, but it was small beside the 
prosperity of East AngVia and the West. It is significant that, 
whereas two knights from the shire, and two burgesses from 
eleven boroughs, were elected to the parliament of I 295 » 
two sent excuses on the score of expense, and were not 
sented between 1328 and X547. Prosperity returned under the 
Tudors, but not until the time of the American War did the ^ 
transfer of the clothing industry to the North become a certauity.^ 
In 1787 there were eleven cotton mills in the county. 
dug at Leeds in the thirteenth century ; soon aftenrards, Shefneld 
began to acquire fame in the cutlery and iron trade which it has 
never lost. In modern times the chief source of wealth has been 
the iron foundries of Cleveland, the woollen manufactures of the , 
West Riding, the steel works at Sheffield, and agriculture m the 
highly cultivated East Riding. 

So large a county offers an inSnite rarietj' of scene. In ^ ^ ’ 
the centre is a plain, and to the west of it the Pennines cover the 
West Riding ; from the north-west break the beautiful valley or 
Wenslcydale, Swaledale, Nidderdale, Wharfedale and Airet^e, 
and many others less familiar. In the cast are the Yorkslure 
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moors, the Cleveland hills and the svolds between the Dcrvvent 
and the Humber. The wolds are lesser hiUs of chalk, and the 
vales of lork and Pidienng partly ch} The great Yorkshire 
coal field extends from I^ecds to Sheffield, and the Cleveland 
district IS one of iron ore 

The long coastline reaches from the Humber to the Tecs It 
IS lovr-Ijing from the Humber to Scarborough, with the exception 
of Flamborough Head , north of Scarborough, the hills approach 
the sea, and at Boulby (666 feet) form the highest sea approach 
chSs on the English coast 

Advunisuwtio*; York is the county toim, and the seat of the 
northern archbishopnc TTie loterml boundaries radiate from 
here, each nding having a separate county administration, 
covenng 26 wapentakes and 1,525 civil parishes in all “ Riding ” 
IS a Scandinavian term, onginally written thnthing or thndmg, 
meaning the third part of a county 

North Riding is the largest area , it includes Cleveland and 
south thereof to Scarborough and York , and from north of Ripon 
to the Westmorland borders Middlesbrough is by far the 
largest tonsi, inth oier jyftcw tnhahtlants , Sa/borough hat 
about 40,000 and there are then few places exceeding to 000 

West Riding covers the great industrial areas of South York* 
shire, Leeds and Sheffield each have over 400000 residents 
and Bradford nearly 300,000; Halifax and Huddersfield about 
too 000, and Barnsley, Keighlc), Rotherham and Wakefield 
over 50,000 c^i Tnere are numerous towns exceeding 10,000 
persons. 

Last Riding extends southwards from a line York to 
Scarborough, to the county boundary of the nver Humber 

CovistfMtvnass. The Great North is the m»t famous rend 
through Yorkshire The industrial areas are a maze of com- 
munications ; roads, theI>.fkNr and L.MS raihiayt, and a 
complete sptem of canals, link up the industrial cities. The Aire 
and Cklder canal was built by John Rennie m rSafi, and the 
Huddenfield, Leeds and Sheffield arc the other dilef waterways 
TTie ports are Middlesbrough (on Tees), Hull (on Hum^r) 
and Coole (on Ouse) 

RrGiMtNTs. The West Yorkslwre (Prince of Wales’ Own) 
was rais^ as the i4(K foot m 1685, and served in the tfe/cnce of 
Gibralur in 1692-5, and in the Americvi War The East kork* 
shire Regiment, the i3ih toot, was raised m 16S5 to reoit 
Monmouth's reunion In commemoration of King George V'» 
juWee 01 fhc “ZMvr o/ loriV CVnr *' *ns ccW«f ftr ta 
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title. The Yorkshire Regiment, the Green Hot^’ards, is the xgth 
Foot. It wzs raised in i6S8, and fought in Marlborough’s 
campaigns. The Duke of Wdlington’s (\Vest Riding) Regiment 
is the 33rd and 76th; the fonner was raised in 1702, and was 
accorded a special badge for its meritorious services in northern 
India in 1803-5. The King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry is 
the 51st and 105th ; the former was raised In 1755, and was one 
of the six British regiments that fought at Mmden. The York 
and Lancaster Regiment is the 65th and 84th Foot ; the former 
\vas raised in 1756. In 1794, during the French war, it took part 
in the capture of the Cape of Good Hope, and after strenuous 
work in India, earned the nickname of “ The Tigers.” The 
regimental depots are at York, Beverley, Richmond, Halifax 
and Pontefract (2), respectively. 

Eatildom. The dukedom of York, like that of Clarence, has 
always been a royal title. Richard II created his uncle, Edmund 
PJantagenet, fifth son o{ Edward IJf, duke of York in 1385, and 
the duke’s grandson, Richard, claimed the throne in opoosition 
to Henry VI. He was killed at the battle of Wakefield, in 1460, 
but his son eventually succeeded to the throne as Edward IV. 
Henry Tudor, aftc^^aIds Henry VlII, ivas created duke of York 
in 1494, when the title merged once more in the Crown, and has 
since been resen’ed to a younger son of the monarch. It was 
reviled, in June 1920, for King George VI, who was then prince 
Albert, second son of his late Majesty ; the duke of York married, 
in 1923, the lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, now Queen Elisabeth. 

Coat of Ar.ms of the County. JVesl Riding : A shield, 
having the white rose of York placed upon the sun and, above, 
three white roses of York. A mural crown above the shield. 
Motto: Audi Consilium — Heed counsel. These arms were granted 
in 1927. 

North Riding : Ashield,having the red cross ot St. George and, 
above, three white roses of York. TIicsc arms were grantcdxn 1928. 

East Riding : Having no arms, a device is used of a shield, 
bearing an eagle witli wings outspread. 

Newspapehs. Yorkshire lias its famous journals — tlie Post, 
which originated as tlie Leeds Jntelligeneer in 1784, the Observer, 
Gazette, Herald (weekly) and Netos ,• the Shield Telegraph, the 
Leeds Mercury, are both well known; and many of the larger 
towns in the county have their own papers — such as the Bradford - 
Telegraph and Argus, the Harrr^tc Herald and Advertiser, etc. 
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'Hie Cmr op York 

One of the rare classic cities of the kingdom, York is numbered 
With those few which, by a combioaoon of good fortune and good 
citizenship, ha\e preserved much of tlieir beauty, and no little 
of their traditions London has buried its antiquities, and failed 
to restore them , Oxford and Ctmbri(%e have surrendered every- 
thing except their colleges To Yoric, and cities like her, there- 
fore, the honour and the glory 

Eboracum was one of the principal places in Roman Britain 
Long before Constantine the Great was proclaimed emperor 
there, in A D 306, the walled town enclosed some sixty acres 
The old fortifications have been reconstructed from existing 
remnants, and the Yorkshire museum is a fascinating repository 
of Roman relics 

York was the capital of Dora in 585, when Ella, its first recorded 
king, had his court there Soon after the umon of Deira and Bern- 
icia, King Edwin was christened m the Saxon church at York, 
in 6*7 The city sufi'ered severely in the Danish invasion of the 
ninth century , yet in the year 1000 it is said to have had 3 popula- 
tion of thirty thousand, as great as London Again, in 1069, 
It was practically destrojed, after the northern rebellion against 
\^^lhaml Within a few ^ears It began to nse again, and despite 
a great fire in 1137, was of much wealth and consequence m the 
middle ages About the year 1400 it had fourteen thousand persons 
living within the gates, and only London had more It was 
then a fine aty with flourishing guilds, seven or eight monasteries, 
more than twenty hospitals and rest houses, and over fifty 
churches, at least twenty-seven more than there are to-day 
The mils of citizens, since about 1320, have been preserved, and 
are a fruitful source of information about olden day’s and olden 
ways 

The twentieth century finds York a substantial city, with various 
local ihdostnes and large cocoa and confeciioneiy works In 
looking back with pnde and veneration to the past, it lus m no 
sense neglected the needs of the present 

Places of Interest 

The Cathtdral; Between the time of K ng Edwin's baptism, 
in the wooden church of A.D 627 and the beginning of the great 
minster of St Peter, in 1230, there had been at least one stone 
church rebuilt and enlarg^ at intervals The cathedra], as it 
stands to day, was built between 1230 and 1500 The interior 
decoration suffered greatly st the Sefomiatjon, dming the Ciwl 
\VaE.andIastl.vinthcfircof rSzti but.notwithstandin^thef3natic3 
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and the elements, the mnm building stands almost completely 
as It did ccntunes ago, one of the most perfect examples of 
Perpendicular architecture Approached from the west, the two 
graceful towers are reminiscent of Westminster Abbey, the great 
west window itself is superb workmanship of the years 13x7-42 
The central tower is the most massise m England Wthin the 
cathedral, from under the west window, the whole length of the 
beautiful Early English nave is visible, with the se\en clustered 
columns on each side The eariier, Norman, nave was not so 
wide as the present one which was begun in 1291, The south 
transept, built about 1 240, is the earliest work remaimng, while the 
fourteenth-century wooden screen is almost the only medianwl 
screen in use In the adjoining aisle is the memorial chapel 
of the West Yorkshire Regiment The entrance to the choir is 
very beautiful , above rises the magnificent central tower The 
choir was completed about 1400, but the woodwork had to be 
replaced after the great fire, as nearly like the origmal as possible 
The organ screen, of about 1500, contains the effigies of the kings 
of England from William I to Henry VI, represented m attire 
historically correct The only other jnedixval ivood screen is in 
the north transept, where the canopied tomb of archbishop Green- ' 
field (1304-17), includes the oldest episcopal brass in England 
In the western aisle is the memona] chapel of the King’s Otvn 
Yorkshire Light Infantry St Stephen’s chapel, the ancient 
burial place of the Yorkshire family of Scrope, was stripped of its 
memorial brasses at the Reformation The Lady chapel, built 
about 1360, IS dominated by the wonderful east window, one 
of the largest in England The memorial chapel of the Duke of 
Wellington’s Regiment is at the east end of the south aisle 

St Wlliam >vas the patron saint of York, and his grave, formerly 
in the north aisle of the nave, was a scene of pilgnmage in the 
middle ages One of the many beautiful windows, in the 
choir, depicts his life There, also, is one of the loveliest 
windows, with Edward the Confessor as the central figure , m 
addition to the great west and east wndotvs, that of the “ five 
sisters ” is also unique, and those of the nave aisles are full 
of historic beauty 

The anaent records of the cathedral are kept in archbishop 
Zouche’s chapel, which was built about 1331 The magnificent 
chapter house, nearly a century older, contains other interesting 
relics beside the hom of Ulphus the Saxon, which he laid upon the 
altar when granting lands to the church which are still in Us posses- 
sion, and the Saxon chair in which the early archbishops were 
enthroned 

The immediate surroundings of the cathedral are worthy of 
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thcl'r central theme : the Deanery gardens, the fragments of the 
archbishop's palace, the rare library, the old Treasurer’s House, ' 
and St. William’s College, enlarged in 1451, and only recently 
repaired and restored to church uses. 

'fhis scanty list is but the briefest introduction to a building that 
is among the greatest in the world, one that defies description ; 
even were it possible, this pen is unfitted for the tash, and can only 
humbly pay tribute to the wonder of it all. 

The Chmehes: All Saints’, Noah street, covers the Early English, ' 
Decorated and Perpendicular periods of architecture. It is noted 
for its eight-sided tow cr and lofty spire, and, within, for a wonder- 
ful series of mediaaval glass. All Saints, Pavement, was in early 
times named All Hallowa, and was much larger than it is now. 
The beautiful lantcm-tower was built about 1395, and in it 
used to be suspended a light to guide travellers to the city. St. 
Dennis, Walmgate, with fine rocdix\al glass, succeeded a Nomun 
church, of which part of the porch still remains. Holy Trinity, 
Micklegate, has a Norman nave, and ^ras once part of the Bene- 
dictine priory. St. Martin's, Coney street, rebuilt in the fifteenth 
century, in the late Perpendicular style, also has beautiful glass. 
St. Margaret’s, Walmgate, is modem but incorporates the finest 
original porch in the city. St Maty, Bishophill Senior, is Early 
English and Decorated with many distinct periods of architecture, 
including Saxon carving in the porch. St. Helen's, Stonegatc, is 
an example of the Decorated period, and was dedicated to 
Helena, the Essex-bom mother of Constantine the Great, who was 
proclaimed Roman Emperor at York. St. Martin-cum-Gregory 
has an Early English nave, and a tower dating from 1667. St. 
Mary, Castlegate, has the highest spire in the city (154 feet),' a 
Norman nave, and an interesting Saxon dedication stone has 
recently been discovered there. St. Michael, Spurriergate, has 
been greatly reduced in size. It contains some fine old glass and 
notable memorials, and is the only church here possessing 
pre-Reforroation records. 

The Castie : Roman, Saxon and Danish fortifications were the 
foundation upon which the Normans built, and the first ^castle 
of William the Conqueror arose on a mound already long m use 
as a military fortress The remains of the keep are cared for by 
the office of wmtx- CU0hrd!s rojKW, bowJr beTween ' 

and its mound are now visible from the street, and a fine sight it ^ 
is ; above the gateway is the arms and motto of the Cliffords, 
earls of Cumberland. k- 

The City Walls and Gates t The city walls arc in an almost 
complete state. Nearly Uiree miles long, they embrace the whole 
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of the old time city on both banks of the river Ouse, and form a 
fine promenade In Uie nuddle ages there were four important 
gates or bars which still remain, and five postern 
which stand The gates admitted the mam roads, whde the 
posterns were purely defensive MicUcgate Bar is 
century, but the arch is probably NoTtian The heack of 
were exposed there, a fate suffered by Richard, duke of York, 
after lus defeat at Wakefield m .460 The last gn^Iy ocasmn 
was the execution of the Jacobite rebels after the 45 
gate Bar stiU lias its projecting barbican such ^ all the gatw at 
one time possessed Monk Bar is the tallest of e ga > P .. J 
Norman, but chiefly fourteenth century, still with a po^^ * 
Bootham Bar belongs to the same period, and also has its portcuU 

Histone BmUtngs The Tteasutet’s House which Ju* 
been mentioned, .» now the properly of the Notional Tru t to 
whom It was presented by a generous foimet owner bt mer s 
Sehool rs one of the oldest schools in Eu'»P'-'' 3 “ “ 

continuous existence is its undisputed claim— and m ^ 

only the King s School at Canterbuiy precedes ^ “ 

Its record of headmasters begins in 627 ,,„ou, 

with the Minster, it removed to several other . 

tunes, but finally, in 1844, « passed to iB Pt''“* '’"““Xt 
Clifton, outside the walls The Mansuin “SdSl 

tvas built in 1725, and behind it is the fifteenth ce . y, 5 ^^,nts' 
Survivors of tjie merchants' guJtfa are 
Hall, Tossaate, dating from the foutteenth-fifteenth emto^^ 
IheMerch^t'Taylo^, Aldwatk i^.e. 
present buildmgs incorporate the old o mpntioned in 
Pcaseholm, which occupies the site of a ch p , 

1272.13 now used by the Blu^t school 

Bootham Bar, belonged to the abbots of St Mary* , 
the home of a blind school , , . Conev 

In the old streets are frequent ""undem ^ the ^ 

(really Cunying or King) street is the pn p - . 
to-day, whilst the Shambles, a feiv l,j^e 

example of wliat t&e mediawal city ^ preserved 

Yorkshire Philosophical Soaety not only ^ ^ original 

m their museum l^d®«-the 

comer towers, the remains of the luKfv of St Mary — 

andthe lovely fragments of the ^ treasures of 

but labours untiringly, safeguarding the histoncai 
their city , „ —ntre of building* 

The archbishop’s palace is Bishopthorpc, _ bridges 

of several periods, overloolung the nver 
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are modern, jet from Lendal bridge, for example, the old 
riverside buildings make a picaring picture. 

York is one of the most sporting cities in the country. Horse- 
racing began there many years ago, and the hospitality of the dty 
towards the ancient national sport Is proverbial. The corporation 
minutes for the j'car 1529 record the presentation of a silver bell 
to be raced for, the winner to keep the trophy for a year, and then 
return it to the lord mayor to be raced for anew. The races are 
now held at lOiavcsmrre, near the city, three times a year. 

Having, in brief fashion, suggested the more renomied of the 
treasures of the city of York, it ts time to touch upon the individual 
character of the three Ridings. 

North Ridino 

This, the second largest sub-division of the county, has the 
smallest population. The district is one of \ cry diverse character, 
divided by the north road from York to Durham. The northern 
boundary is Teeside, from the wild lulls and waterfalls of its 
upper reaches to the blast furnaces of Middlesbrough and Cleve- 
land, and Sn'aledale and Wensleydalc to the North Yorkshire 
moors, which descend to the fertile vales of York and Pickering. 
The coast line is about one-half in the North Riding, including 
the resorts of Redcar, Salibum, VVhhby and Scarborough. 
Richmond is the centre of the dales, while Cleveland and the vale 
of Pickering, and its surroundings, cover the remainder. ^ 
Richmond, the market town of Swaledale, is finely situated 
on the steep bank of the river, and with all its modem services, 
retains the air of a mcdiieval (own. TTie castle ivas built about 
1071, after Wiliam the Conqueror had granted to Alan Rufus 
the lands extending to about one-third of the North Riding, and 
formerly owned by the Saxon earl Edwin. William the Lion, 
of Scotland, svas a prisoner there, as ^vas David II, after his defeat , 
at Neville’s Cross, Durham, in 1346. The ruins afford magni- 
ficent views of the country, westward up the deep valley^ and 
eastn’ard to the central plain. The tower of a Fi^ciscan 
monastery of 1258 is still standing, and near the town is Easby 
Abbey, founded by the constable of Richmond Castle, in 115*' 
The Norman churches of St. Mary and Holy Trinity have been 
largely restored The earldom of Richmond was usually in royal 
hands or closely allied to the king. In 1453 it vras coiuerrcd on 
Edmund Tudor, whose vrife, Margaret Beaufort, was the 
foundress of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and of the 
Margaret professorships of divinity at Oxford and Cambridge. 

In 1675 Charles 11 granted the Richmond dukedom to ms 
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natural son, Charles, who also inhented from his mother the 
French dukedom of Aubigny, these titles have passed to his 
descendant, the present duke of Richmond whose English 
residence is Goodwood in Sussex 
Wensleydale, a few miles south of Richmond, actually ends at 
Jtrvaalx Abbey, the nuns of a Cistercian foundation of iis 6 
Sir Walter Scott mentions it in hanhoe and its last abbot Nras 
hanged, in 1537, for complicity in the Pilgnmage of Grace 
The Ure talley extends for some thirty Rve miles from abo^e 
Hawes to Ripon Sedburgh is noted for its public school, and 
as the Centre of fite beautiful dales Hills that begin at over 
3,000 feet fall away steadily to eastward, the market towns 
increasing in numbera jn the same dimction Middleham, near 
Leyhum, is the former stronghold of the Nevilles Bolton Hall 
18 the seat of lord Bolton, lord hcuicnant of the North Riding, 
while Sivinton Park has descended to lady Smnton from her 
father, the late lord Masham , the gardens of both places are 
open to the public at times Tanfield includes fragments of 
the ancient stronghold of the Marmions whose splendid tombs 
are tn the church 


Clevelakd 

More than one half the population of the North Riding is 
enclosed between the Cle%eiand hills and the Tees, and from 
that same distnet comes one third of the total pig iron production 
m Britain , it consumes also, most of the locally mined ironstone, 
and absorbs nearly one half of the imported foreign ore 

Middlesbrough, the centre of this great industry, is on® of the 
remarkable growths of the Industrial Revolution A farmhouse 
stood on the south bank of the Tees one hundred and fifty years 
ago, with not a chimney stack in sight Fifty years later, a hamlet 
had grown up anudst the neighboimng farms and Middlesbrough 
had a population of one hundred and fifty four The next ten 
years saw the coming of the railways, large tracts of land were 
bought up for industnal purposes and the town housetl j 000 
persons in 1840 In 1850 the great deposits of iron ore m the 
Eston hills were discovered — to-day, the only county borough 
in the North Riding has increased tmrty fold Since it iirat became 
a town so short a time ago 

To the east, the hills extend to the sea, where the resorts of 
Redcar, Saltburn and others provide recrcai un for the industnal 
population The Cleveland lulls nse to nearly i 400 feet, and the 
splendid Perpendicular gate house of Whorlton Castle guards the 
northern slope, with the Hsmbleton hills parallel to the Great 
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North road, and the North Yorkshire moors nearer the coast. 
The numerous streams that flow from these hills, and form as 
many dales of a lUely beauty, feed tlic tributaries of the Derssent, 
the boundary of the North Hiding. ' . ^ ^ 


The Vale of Pickchinc and District 

The whole district is agricultural ; from it the rnoorlands of the 
north fall away to the fertile valley of the Dcr\t ent. It is a pleasant, 
undulating country of broad acres, wooded and picturesque, with 
several notable places. 'Phe Great North road, from York, 
passes through Tiiirsk, with its beautiful rcrpcndicular church of 
St. Mary. 'I’he old coaching town Is on one bank of tlie river 
Cod, and the Fleece and the Three Tuns arc familiar inns. 
Northallerton is the chief town of the North Riding, an 
agricultural centre with ses-cral attendant local industries. In 
the middle ages the bishops of Durham had a palace there, and 
they continued to hold the manorial rights until 1865. All 
Saint's church is mainiy of the tucUth century, uHh a fine 
Perpendicubr tower. The remains of the Carthusian priory of 
Mount Grace arc very fine. Standard hill tvas the scene of 
battle In 1138. The Scots, under David I, were the invaders, 
while the bishop of Durham led the English army which gathered 
round the banners of St. Cuthbert of Durliam, St. Peter of York, 
St. John of Beverley and St. Wilfred of Ripen; 'these banners 
were fastened together and surmounted by a cross, and thus the 
battle was named. The Scots were defeated. 

Two notable relics are found east of Thirsk- Byland Abbey, 
founded in 1177 by lord Mowbray, belonged to the monks of 
Furness, and ^vas in its turn the mother of several Yorksliire 
monasteries. The picturesque remains are now pteserv'cd for the 
nation. The oldest Cistercian house in the county is RievauK, 
founded in 1130, where part of the choir and transepts and nave 
of the church, the two side chapels having altars nearly perfect, 
have survived, together with portions of the refectory and chapter 
house. The situation is one of quiet beauty betw een the Hamble- 
ton hills and the old market town of Helmsiey, where the keep 
of the twelfth-century castle of Robert de Roos is still standing 
amid earthworks of much earlier date. 

Although evidence exists of Roman roads and settlements, 
little is known of Pickering Castle until after the Norman 
Conquest. Great forests stretched for miles across the hills and 
'valleys. The castle ruins include portions of the keep and several 
towers, partly Norman, but chiefly of the fourteenth century. 
It was then, and is still, part of the duchy of Lancaster. In 
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the War of the se\eQtecnih century the rojalists held 
Picienng, and it tm heavily besieged The church of St Peter 
IS in part Nonnan, ivith a Decorated spire and a remarkable senes 
of fifteenth-century mural painbngs 

Malton, on the Derwent 13 an important market town, on the 
border of the North and East Ridings This ancient pface 
was a totvn soon after the Nonnan Conquest, and a]] its three 
churches contain Norman work St Mary s or the priory church 
of Old Malton bemg particularly fine One of the greatest of 
Yorkshire houses is five miles away, at Castle Howard The 
palace of the earls of Carlisle Im descended to a younger 
branch of this family of the Howards In 1699, Vanbu^h 
planned the mansion which is numbered with the great architect s 
other tnumphs at Blenheim Palace (near Osford) and Seaton 
Delaval (near Newcastle upon Tyne) Castle Howard is a 
wonderful place, and no opportunity should be lost of visiting 
It Frotn March to November it is open to the public on 
Wednesdaj, Thursday and Saturday afternoons 

The valley of the Derwent is a quiet and pleasant place, and 
Thornton le Dale one of its prettiest villages Bc}ond the 
Forge valley, the road reaches the sea at Yarborough The 
attractive seaside resort became popular in the nineteenth 
century, although its medicinal waters had attracted visitors 
nearly two hunted jean before The history of the town goes 
back to Saxon times, and it was one of the earliest of the Yorksrure 
boroughs to be incorporated after tbt Norman Conquest, sending 
Its representatives to parliament centunes before the great 
industrial towns were recogrased, or even existed There is 3 
new and an old town at Scarborough, the latter rising m terraces 
from the bay The castle, built in the reign of Stephen, and of 
which interesUng remams survive, was one of great strength 
and importance m the middle ages Tlie earliest parts of St 
Marys church date frorn the thirteenth century, Anne Bronte 
js buned there King Richard III s house, on Harbour side, was 
built in 1350, and the Manners' inn, nearby, was a famous 
smugglers’ den- 

IVhifby IS twenty miles from Scarborough by the coast road, 
or a Similar ^stance from Pickenng across the moors It is an 
ancient market town and fishing port, notable for the Benedictine 
abbey founded in 657, by the royal house of Northumbna It 
was the home of Caedmon, once a labourer at the monastery 
Ignorant of song, when the harp was passed from hand to hand 
he would withdraw with the eacuse that he must attend to the 
cattle One night, whilst he slept, he had 2 vision bidding him 
sing of the Creation and, thusmqiired, he composed the first sacred 
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songs. He became a monk, and died at Whitby about the year 
675. Bede gives his verses in Latin form, and m the Bodleian 
library at Oxford there is a ninth-century manuscript called the 
Caedmon Poems. The synod of Whitby met in 664, and not 
only fixed the celebration of Easter, but the form of the English 
church. The monastery, which had been destroyed by the Danes 
in 867, was restored by Henry II, and now belongs to the nation. 
The church of St. Mary is Norman, though restored, and contains 
several good examples of the work of the early twelfth century. 
It stands on the hill-side, approached by the 199 steps known as 
Church Stairs. ^Vhitby was once among the great seaports of 
England, and it was from there that captain Cook sailed in the 
Resolution in 1776. His house is in Grape lane. 

Mulgrave Castle, seat of the marquis of Normanby, is sur- 
rounded by fine woods and much delightful scenery. There 
are many other charming places In the district — along the coast, 
by the valleys, or over tlie moorlands — ever-changing vistas of 
a fine country-sidc. 


West Riding 

West Riding is as diverse in character as the North, except tliat 
it does not reach to the sea. From the Pennincs, the rnoorUnds 
give way to the fertile central plain, south to the great industries 
tliat have their homes around Lc^s and Bradford, and south 
again to steel-bound Sheffield, and the railway centre at Doncaster. 

The Pennines include Whernside (2,414 feet), Penyghent (2,273 
feet) and Great Whernside (2,310 feet), from whence break the 
lovely dales of Wharfc and Nidd, and many more that descend to 
the garden of Yorkshire. It is still nearly 1,000 feet above sea-Ie\c! 
at Wpon, an ancient town and spa, beautifully situated at the 
confluence of two rivers that thcr^ier become the Ure. About 
the year 657, a religious house was built on the site of the present 
cathedral. In course of centuries it %va3 rebuilt, destroyed by 
enemies and by fire, rebuilt again, until, with the coming of the 
Normans, the great minster was restored in earnest. Ripon 
never been a large to^vn, although in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries the woollen trade flourished, until it was removed to 
Halifax. A notable product in the middle ages was the manu- 
facture of spurs, and to be as ” true steel as Ripon rowels ” was a 
great compliment. The ancient custom of curfew includes three 
blasts sanded by the homblower, first at the market cross and 
then outside the mayor’s house. Two interesting old houses are 
the thiVteemh-century Wakeman’s House, in Market plare, 
containin^smany relics of the dty, and the charming fifteenth- 
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century Thorpe Prebend House m St Agnesgate, where Mary 
Queen of Scots staged, and nliere there js another museum of 
local antiquities 

Ripon cathedral is Norman, with various alterations and addi- 
tions from century to century In f829, Blore — the architect of 
the first Buckingham Palace — carried out restoration work, and 
forty years later Gdbert Scott began a complete overhaul of the 
fabric TTie low pitch of the roof is attributed to the fact that m 
former times the minster was fortified for defence against the 
Scots The west front is a good example of Early English; 
and the central tower is unique in being vertically divided into 
Transitional-Norman and Perpendicular styles Seiera! spires 
have successively stood upon the tower , the last to fall was m 
1660 The oldest part of the cathedral is the Saxon crypt 
The north transept is practically in Ks ongina! condition, a fine 
example of Transitional-Norman work The rood screen is 
late fifteenth century, the stalls restored, but finely carved The 
east window is one of the most beautiful examples of stone 
tracery work in England Ripon was the see of a bishop in Saxon 
times, and it is 3 remarkable fact that eleven and a half centunes 
etaps^ between the dissolution of the first see (686) and the 
creation of the second, and present, bishopric in 2836 
Within easy reach of Ripon are some of Uie beautiful antiquities 
ofYorluture OneofiUglonesisrountams Abbey , the remains 
of the once great monastery are within the park of Studley Royal, 
the mansion of the late marquis of Ripon, and now belonging to 
Clare Vyner, esquire Fountains began as the home of a few 
monks who seceded from Sf Mary’s at York, about the year 
1140, in search of greater disaplme At the dissolution, four 
hundred years later, it was one of the most magnificent monasteries 
in England, With twelve acres of builifings, seventy acres of park, 
and other lands stretching for thirty miles around Henry \TII 
proposed Fountains as the cathedral church of a new diocese of 
Lancashire, but instead its possessions were sold to sir Richard 
Gresham, father of the lord mayor of London, who was also the 
founder of the Royal Exchange The abbey church is principally 
TVansitional Norman work, with a noble Perpendicular tower, 
of about 1500 The chapterhouse was built in 1170, and wiihm 
its walls nineteen of the abbots are buried Even these rums 
readily reveal the former grandeur of the monastery 

Nidderdale lies to the west of Rip«i, with its glens and water- 
falls and famous woods MiddIe«noor affords the most spaaous 
view of the dale and Gowtihvvaitewater Ffackfall is one of the 
most beautiful glens, with all the natural magnificence of woods 
and watertafls, amid a not of of every iVw rihr Anrour 
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Bnmham rocks arc soutli west of Ripon, yrcat masses of weather- 
worn millstone tnt l)mg in fantastic shajies, surrounded by 
moorland 

Utplc> Castle IS the Tudor seat of the Ingilbj's Cromwell 
stayed there after Marston, Moor, and it is said the lady of the 
house stood guard all night, with a brace of pistols in her belt, 
to keep watch oscr her lielongings, and her unwelcome snsitor 

Harrogitc was not aKrays the well known spa ft ts to-daj* 
It IS said to base been the ** soldiers* hill,*' or fort, commanding 
the only Roman road through Knarcsborougli forest, where 
centuries later two hamlets arose, and where for centuries more 
they lay hidden and unknown In 1571 the mineral springs were 
discowrcd, and gradually became famous 

1 he pump rooms and baths, and the fine parks and gardens, 
lia\e made the town a fasourtle resort at alt seasons 'flic imme- 
diate neighbourhood is especially nch m places of interest The 
countrj-sldc etlends from the fertile lands of the Nidd and old 
Knarcsborough Castle, to the heather clad highlands of the west , 
a little to the south is the losely Uliarfedalc country, from Bolton 
Abbey to Ilarewood, a district of numerous great houses 

Rolton Abbe) was founded about 1154 by the daughter of 
^\llllam de Mesclunes to whom Wiliam 11 entrusted Carlisle 
and great estates in the North Only the shell of the abbey church 
remains beside the nwer Wharfe At the Dissolution, Henry VIII 
granted the lands of Bolton Abbey to the carl of Cumberland one 
of whose strongholds was Skipton Castle Tlie gatehouse was 
converted into a shooting box, and it has been retained for the 
same purpose by Uie present owner, the duke of Devonshire 
Another portion of the morustic buildings is now the rectory 
Bolton woods and the "meeting of the waters," are in these 
picturesque surroundings Darden towxr is one of the six square 
towers or lodges originally occupied by the keepers of the vast 
forest attached to Skipton Castle , the castle, an interesting place, 
may be visited on any weekday A great stone gateway gives 
access to the courtyard and buildings dating from various 
periods between the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries 'ITicre 
are the ancient yews, and the arms of the Cliffords to whom the 
castle was granted by Edward II In 1525 the eleventh lord 
Clifford was created earl of Cumberland and in 1643 the family 
estates passed to the lady Anne Clifford whom we have 
already mentioned as a notable figure in the North m the early 
days of the seventeenth century Appleby and Skipton passed to 
her daughter, and descended to the present owner, lord Holhfield 
Wliarfedale stretclies away to the east from Bolton Abbey 
Settle is surrounded by dales, and possesses many medixval 
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buildings, but IJWey is the chief toira, from nhence opens out a 
wide expanse of dale country Olley and Poole lead to Hare- 
wood, one of the prettiest of villages, on the old coaching road 
from Leeds to Edinburgh 

Harewood House (pronounced bfarwood) is the work of three 
famous architects, Robert Adam, John Carr of York and sir 
Charles Barry In ivsg.thefirststonewaslaidofEdwmLasccIles’ 
new mansion Ihe interior is the work of Robert Adam, while 
the extenor, m the Palladian style, is probably his also, aided by 
John Carr Several of the pnncipil rooms are among Adam's 
best work Sir Charles Barry’s designs were used for the large 
extensions carried out m 1843 It is a magnificent house, and on 
Thursdays, from May to July, it is open to the public. The 
Lascelles family have resided in the county since the time of 
Edirard II { Edwin Lascet/es, who buiJt Hareivood House, was 
succeeded by a cousin, created carl of Harewood and viscount 
Lascelles m 1812 The present earl, who mamed the pnneess 
raj's! of England then pnneess Maty, in 19:2, is lord lieutenant 
of the West Riding 


Tire Wool Tow^■s 

Wool IS the most important of textiles and, owing to the ease 
mth which it can be spun into thread, and the comfort dern'ed 
from woollen clothing, it was probably the earliest material used 
by jnankind The making of woollen cloth is an art we onv to 
the Romans, svho established factones in Bntain to proiide 
clothing for their soldiers Winchester early made a reputation 
abroad for English woollens of fine quality, and this reputation 
was mamtained throughout the middle ages ITie industry, 
then scattered all oser England, was desenbed as the “ fioirer and 
strength and revenue and blood of England,” and, until the 
development of the cotton trade, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, the woo! industries were, beyond comparison, our 
greatest source of wealth At the end of the seventeenth century, 
we had about nine million sheep m England, producing wool 
worth £2,000000 annually, furnishing £8,ooo.ooa in i-aiue of 
manufactured goods, of which a quarter were exported A little 
later, the trade was employing a million people, and still expanding 
— big figures for the times 

’The development of the factory system, and the textile inven- 
tions of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth ccntuncs, has 
tended to concentrate the industry around Bradford, which 
became the world centre of the wool trade ^^e have, of course. 
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tmported large quantities, a tenfold increase being noted in the 
last hundred years, and amounting to over two million bales 
annually A great variety of woollens and worsted is made up 
from a raw material that ranges from the finest merino to the 
coarsest kinds of wool The natural advantages of the district 
arc the coalfields, the Yorkshire wool markets and the extensile 
transport facilities , directly steam driven machinery was intro- 
duced, Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, Dewsbury and 
the entire neighbourhood grew by leaps and bounds, attracting 
to themselves the woollen trade in all its branches. Specialisation 
has continued elsewhere in the case of Scotch tweed, West of 
England flannel and Leicester hosiery, and carpet manufacture 
has tended to retain its ancient connection with different parts 
of the Country 

Leeds and Bradford are also the acknowledged centres of other 
important industries Leeds, however, began wth wool, and 
although the manufacture of clothing is the largest single industry, 
engineering and all manner of other trades are earned on More 
than one and a quarter million persons live, and are employed, m 
and around the town The civic buildings and fine parks and 
gardens reflect the prestige of the sixth Ingest City, which has, 
from the beginning, taken the lead in the provision of modem 
facilities in public services which other great to>vns in England 
have since adopted The University of Leeds, before 1903 the 
Yorkshire College, now fills a roost important role in the county 
In Kirkstall Abbey and Temple Newsom, where Damley was 
born, l.eeds possesses fine memorials of the beginmng and the 
end of the middle ages Bradfords first market privileges were 
established by charter m 1251, and, for centunes, merely received 
the wool from the Yorkshire sheep farmers Now, imports come 
from all o>er the world to be processed and manufactured into a 
multitude of fimshed goods Between 1793, when the first factory 
was started m Bradford, and 1825, when the porver loom tvas 
introduced, the Industrial Revolution was makmg great strides, 
and export trade soon followed A notable work undertaken by 
Bradford since the war is the new thoroughfare named Broadway, 
which has been built through the heart of the city TTie parish 
church of the fourteenth to ^teenth century became the cathedral 
on the creation of the bishopric m 1920 The only other ancient 
budding is Bolling Hall, a restored fourteenth-century manor 
knrase, now a museum 'Ibc pukAic building are mt»s^ 
last century 

A brief reference to the historical interest of other typical wool 
towns would include, of those north of Bradford, Keighley and 
Bingley, both interested in wroollens and worsteds, and Saltaire, 
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which owes its name and ottgm to the mills opened by sir Titus 
Salt, m 1853, for the manufacture of alpaca The chief places are 
south of Bradford, in a district where Huddersfield and Halifax 
are probably the oldest Huddersfield to look at, a modem town 
with fine buildings, is of Anglo-Saxon origin, but remained a 
Tillage until the introduction of woollens m the seventeenth 
century Halifax lies on both sides of a «Uey and, although only a 
hamlet before the doth trade was introduced there about 1500, 
the existing seventeenth century church of St John Baptist is 
knoivn to stand on a site consecrated before 1066 Piece H^, now 
a market, dates from the thirteenth century The histone gibbet 
of Halifax, where cloth thieves were executed after trial by a 
special jury of sixteen, is preserved in the form of a model m the 
museum Batley and Dewsbury are chiefly interested in havy 
woollen goods and blankets, they are old established towns, 
each with an Early English church dedicated to AH Saints 

Like many of the northern industrial cities Bradford and its 
satelhtes he within a fe^v miles of fine country, of heather 
covered moorlands and the dales Haworth is a t}*pical moorland 
village, within ten miles of Bradford, made famous by the home 
of the Brontl», whose novels depicted Yorkshire life and scene m 
the lost Century Charlotte and Enuly are buned at Haworth 

Wakefield has been the ai^rustrative centre of the West Riding 
from early times, and the see of a bishop since i S88 The Saxon 
settlement, known as Plegv»yk, may have been the predecessor of 
Wackefeld, a manor owned by Edward the Confessor, and granted 
by 'WjUiam the Con<iueror to his son-in law, earl IViHiam of 
Warrerme whose great estates included large tracts of Sussex and 
Surrey and Norfolk IManonal records, dating back to about 1272, 
are preserved in the rolls office at Wakefield The Normans estab- 
lished a cloth trade there, built churches schools and bridge*, 
and m the fourteenth century it was a prosperous town, much 
larger than cither Leeds or Bradford It was a well built town, 
walled and protected by the four bars of Kirkgate, Warrengafe, 
Westgate and Northgale On December 30th, 1460, the battle of 
Wakefield Green, between Richard, duke of York, and Henry Vf, 
ended in the duke's defeat and his execution at York The 
Citizens did not join the insurgents at the Pilgrimage of Grace m 
1536, and so escaped the heavy hand of the Council of the North 
In the Civil War of the seventeenth century the town was taken by 
Paufax, but Sandal Castle stood out for the king for two years 
The woollen trade gradually passed to the great towns a few imles 
to the west and agnculture again became the n:<»t prominent local 
industry The town u, bowever, in the nch coalfield of south 
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■Vorkshjrc, and conducts a \nnetj of industrial cntcrpmes w 
ciuumg engineering and foundries, and colliery and otlicf 
machinepr, supporting a popubtion of nearly sixty thousand 
Uic cathedral, formerly iiie parish churcli of All Saints, was 
omit towards the end of the ilfteenth century. The spire (the 
1 Tu in i860 'fhe medixval chantry, 

ny Uakchcld old bridge, is one of the only three such chapels 
remaining in F nj^Iind An old timbered house, ** Six Chimneys,” 
gives a goodidca of the town buildings in the fifteenth to sixteenth 
centuries The grammar school, established in 1591, produced 
f r "’c”. notably John RaddilTe, who was born m 

'Vakcficld in 1650, and founded the RadclifTe observatory, hos 
pitm and library at Oxford 'fhe spacious public buildings arc 
modern, while the town has had presented to it, and has pur- 
park * *^^***” "hich provide the people with fine gardens and 

Pontefract, or Pomfret, is said to derive from two Latin words 
mining “ broken bridge,” and people w ere described at one time 
as liv mg abov e, or below, bridge, but both the bndge and the social 
distinction have long since disappeared The site of the town » 
nigh and commanding and thereabouts was a Koman, and then* 
Saxon, settlement overlooking Watling street which crossed the 
river Donat at Castlcford, a few mil« to the north After the 
Norman Conquest, the dc Lacys built Pontefract Castle, which 
remaned in their family for ten generations, when it was forfeit 
to the Crown through the disloyally of Thomas, earl of Lancaster 
castle is still part of the royal duchy of Lancaster, from whom 
the corporation hold a lease It is the traditional, probably the 
actual, scene of the murder of Richard 11 The castle was dis- 
mantled soon after the Civil War, on the petition of the burghers 
who had suffered grievous loss in the sieges 
It berame a borough by charter m 1484 In the old 
market place is the Butter Ctosi, and the parish church of St 
Ones, dating from the fourteenth century, and with a nu® 
octagonal tower The principal industry is coal mining but the 
more popularly celebrated is the manufacture of ” Pontefroct . 
^ ® ^*9^°^ice sweetmeat commanding a large trade 

Away from the coalfield, there is a charming country sw^ 
particularly to the east and south From the lulls about Pontefract 
It IS possible to get a glimpse of Selby, some ten miles north east 
an ancient and populous market town, on the river Ouse where* 

IS still navigable for small sea going vessels A considerable agricul- 
tural trade of the West Riding looks to Selby as its centre 
IS especially famous for its magnificent church In 
William I founded the Benedictine abbey there, of which this fine 
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church remains It has known sescra! disasters, necessitating 
considerable restoration, but much beautiful Norman and 
Decorated work has survned Cawood Castle was a palace of the 
archbishop of York, and Wols^ himself resided there The 
gatehouse tower, erected in the time of Henry VI, still stands 

In the twenty miles south of Selby we re enter the coal- 
fields, of which Doncaster is an important centre The works 
of the former Great Northern railway (now the L &. N E R ) 
are there, and general iron manufactures, including machinery , 
the river Don la navigable, and handles a large coal traffic The 
most notable building is the parish church of St George, with its 
lofty central tower, rebuilt in 1858 The village of Askem, north 
of ^e town, tvas laid out as the first colliery “ garden city ” in 
1920 Doncaster is famous for its race meetings, particularly 
the St Lcger, run on the Town Moor every September 

Wentworth Woodhouse, four miles from Rotherham, a mansion 
in the Classic style, is reputed to be the largest printe house in 
England The seat of earl Fitrmlham, it was erected on the site 
of sn older house by the first marquis of Rodtingham (died 1750), 
a Wentworth, of whom the great earl of Strafford was the most 
distinguished member Many of the Van Dyck’s painted for 
Strafford hang in the present mansion The ancient Yorkshire 
farmly of Fitzwilham became spe^ly prominent m the time of 
Dizabclh Wlllum, the third baron of an Irish peerage, waa 
created an earl of the United Kingdom m J746 He married Anne, 
daughter of the marquis of Rockingham, who brought Wentworth 
Woodhouse and large estates to the family 

Sheffield, the great steel producing centre of England, 1 /es in 
the eitrcme south of Yorkshire, along the low-Jying n\cr Don, and 
Us tributary valleys ; not of prepossessing appearance, it is yet an 
ancient place, renenvned for the high quality of its manufactures, 
and situated on the edge of moorland hills and dales, and the lovely 
Peak district of north Derbyshire Soon after the Norman Con- 
quest, Sheffield Castle was the stronghold of the Fumirels Noth- 
ing but their name, and that of their castle, remains of these early 
lords, although certam lands are administered in trust, founded for 
the benefit id the town by the third lord Fumii'al jn 1297 The 
gates and bars of the fortified town of the middle ages appear also 
m name only The manor passed to the Talbots, earls of Shrews- 
bury, and then to the dukes of Norfolk, and from the late duke the 
corporation acquired the ancient market rights and privileges of 
the town The manor house was formerly the residence of the 
carls of Shrewsbuo. and there RUiy Queen of Scots was 
imprisoned from 1570-4 
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The public buildings arc modem , the toim hall was built in 
1897, and extended in igar the city hall in 1932, and both arc 
fine buildings, %sorthy of the fifth largest city in England The 
Company of Cutlers was founded in 1565, and their hall, opposite 
the cathedral, built in 1832 on the site of an older hall, contains 
the noble banqueting room where the histone Cutlers’ feast is 
given every October, after the annual election of a master cutler 

The university arose from three colleges established in the last 
century, and, in 1905, King Edward VII opened the new buildings 
of the unncrsity of Shefireld The department of mining and 
metallurgy has acquired a high reputation for its research work 
The parj^i cliurch of St Peter and St Paul became the cathedral 
of the new see in ig 13 It dates from the tw clfth century, although 
frequent alterations and restorations haie practically elirmnated 
the oldest parts The Shrewsbury cliapcl contains interesting 
memonaJs, and the ancient records of the church throw light on 
much of the early history of the city Sheffield is provided with 
more than twenty fine parks, woodlands and recreation grounds, 
the gifts of generous citizens and the acquisitions of an enter* 
prising city council In Weston Park is the aty museum and the 
hlappin art gallery, containing chiefly modem English paintings 

It would seem that cutlery was made in Sheffield from very 
early times, but m 1743 Huntsman of Sheffield dtscoN’cred a 
process for tempering steel sothvt it combined the hardest wearing 
qualities with the keenest cutting edge, and in this particular class 
of steel the city built up a world reputation that was extended 
later to its forgings and castings In 1914, in the same atj, the 
process of stainless steel was discovered — a beneficent invention 
rhat has found its way into every household Old ShelHeld plate 
was a process of plating copper with a laj cr of silver but, after 1840, 

It was displaced by the newer invention of electro plating, which 
enabled silver coated articles to be mass produced Old Sheffield 
plate has, therefore, become a valuable antique 

Ea^ Ridino 

The smallest Riding is the greatest agricultural district, and the 
highest proportion namely, nine tenths, of its area is under 
cultivation The till or boulder clay of the Holdcmcss district 
IS the richest soil in the county, and the careful cultivation of 
Yorkshire farmers has made the chalk wolds into one of the best 
soils for gram crojis Holdemess is the low lying district north 
of the Humber to the sea coast, which also keeps at a low level 
from Spurn Point, until it curves seawards to the fine promon 
tory of Flamborough Head Then, after the hills around Filey, 
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the coastal distnct sinks again to Scarborough At the lower levels 
the sea has frequently encroached, but a large acreage of land 
has been reclaimed From near Swborough, the nvcr Derwent 
forms the boundary to York, and thence by the Ouse to the 
Humber, which is also the county boundary of Lincolnshire 
The Yorkshire wolds extend o\cr the middle of the &st 
Ridmg, and appear again o\er a large part of Lincolnshire 
Including the extensive agricultural trade, the chief busmess of 
the East Riding is on the Humber 
Hull 13 the third of the great ports in England importing the 
produce and raw materials needed by one third of the population 
of Bntaut Where the river Hull flows into the Humber, a little 
trading settlement by the name of W>ke upon Hull, grew m the 
course of the thirteenth century to be the third port m England 
for the export of wool When Edward I visted Wyke jn lapj it 
belonged to the Church The king acquired the lands and prin- 
leges, and re-named the place Kingston upon Hull, and in 1299 
granted it a charter of incorporation In 1331 further privileges 
were granted by Edward III, and it was then that Wilbam de la 
Pole was elect^ first mayor of the town His son, first earl of 
Sufi'olk, ivas also mayor, and his successors after ium. In j^oS 
the then mayor of Hull attended on the earl at Wingfield Castle, 
m Sufi'dlk-'-in 1931 the lord mayor of Hull visited Wingfield, and 
a tablet in the church there commemorates the historical signifi* 
ctflce of the event, a link with the past, dear to English people 
In the middle ages the town continued its prosperous course ; 
churches, merchants’ houses, rebgious foundations and schools 
were built; some twenty guilds governed the various industries 
of the locality The cavigatioj] of the Humber was improved, 
and fishing was added to the successful industries from about 
1600. In the Civil War, Hull was notably for the parbament 
and actually refused Charles I admittance to the town About 
one hundred and fifty years ago, the population was less than a 
tenth of what it is now Soon ucenra^, between 1774 and 1778, 
the first docks were constructed, in 1840 came the railways 
and there began the great developments that havx earned Hull 
to the eminent position in industry it occupies to day 
Holy Trinity church is one of the lar^t pansh churches, 
and the oldest bn^ building of its kind, m the county Nothing 
remains of the rdigious houses, but the ancient charter house was 
built as the hlaison Dieu, or home for the aged The grammar 
school was m existence by about 1340 and the present buddings 
were crectwl m 1583 Two notaUe citizens were educate 
there Andrew Marvell, who represented the town m parliament 
and was a fnemf of SDfton^ and WKiam WiT6enbrcc At Crte 
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age of twenty-one, Wilberforce, who fougfit all his life for’the 
abolition of slavery, was elected member of parliament for Hull. 
A few days after his death, on July 29th, 1833, the complete 
abolition of slavery throughout the Empire was an accomplished 
fact. Wilberforcc House, where he was bom, still stands and 
is preserved in his honour, which the prominent Doric column 
in the centre of the town also commemorates. The fine public 
and other buildings are modern, while the development of 
Ferensway will not only be a noble improvement, but will also 
commemorate a great benefactor to his town. 

There are many charming villages here, in the relation of 
suburbs, and the sea, at the rising resorts of Withernsea and 
Hornsea, is only lialf an hour’s journey. Bridlington is an 
important seaside and residential place, the old town being 
about a mile inland. The wide sweep of the bay affords one 
of the most secure harbours on the east coast. The limestone 
rocks of FJamborough Head, rising to a height of 450 feet, 
have been worn by the action of the sea into fantastic shapes, 
and pierced by a number of caverns. North of the Head 
is another bay, with the totvn of Filey on the overlooking cliffs, 
the site of ancient settlements; Roman antiquities have been 
discovered, and the old church of St Oswald is partly Norman. 
The sands, and the amenities added to the pleasant natural 
position of Filey have placed its name among the favoured 
seaside resorts. 

Away from the sea, to^vards the wolds, lies a typical agri* 
cultural country, with considerable market towns, such as Great 
DrifGeld, the principal agricultural centre ; Pocklington, with jts 
important fairs, and Early English church, and sbcteenth-century 
grammar school that is now a large public school ; Market 
Weighton and Beverley, the capital of the East Riding. 

Ancient Bevcrlac, or Beavcr-lake, is known to us as Beverley, 
the possessor of a superb minster, erected from the thirteenth to 
the fifteenth centuries, and one of the finest Gotluc churches in 
Europe. St. John of Beverley — whose banner was unfurled 
with those of the northern cities at the battle of the Standard — 
lived from about 640 to 721. He rebuilt the church in Beverley 
monastery, and was himself buried Acre. He bad been bishop of , > 
Hexham and of York, and by reason of the miracles said to ha%e 
been performed at his tomb, he was canonised in 1937. The 
monastery was succeeded by 3 college of secular canons, one of . 
whose provosts %vas Thomas i B^et, afterwards archbishop 
of Canterbury. From the seventh to the sixteenth centuries the 
^‘hunor of Beverley belonged to the archbishopric of York, and 
to that fact, and to the pence of countless pilgrims to St. John's 
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shrine, the to^vn owed its importance and walth Thurston, 
archbishop of York, granted the burghers their first chaner in the 
time of Henry I, one of the eariiest to be granted to any town in 
England Commerce and the doth weavers were mentioned m 
earlyasiaie Of the existing church of St John the Evangelist, 
known as Bet erley Minster part of the nave transepts ^d ais es, 
choir and Lady chapel are Early English and a superb example 
of that style , the remainder of the nave is Decorated m is c 
west front An exquisite Early English staircase which led to 
the vanished chapter house, the lovely Decorated Per^ s ne, 
the carving m the choir and the memorial of the East Yorkshire 
Regiment are among its chief glories 
This was once a walled town, and of its fiv’c gates e 
Bar, built m 1410, still stands Strangely, as it appears to m ine 
great church of St Mary was ongmally a chapel of case U is ot 
the Perpendicular and Decorated “f 

pinnacled tower, and a great south 

beautiful workmanship John Fisher bishop of RMhester. was 
a native of Bev erley His opposition to the policy , 

brought him to Tower Hill in 1535 • ^e. with sir Thomas More, 
was canonised by the Roman Catholic Church in 1935 
Other splendid churches are at Patriflgton, at the mouth oHhe 
Humber, W Howden, m the south w«t of the 
mainly of the Decorated period Coodmanham m the 
Wolds, IS m all probability the place where p.„l,nus 

Xorthumbna was converted to Christianity, by bi p » 

before his baptism at York . . 

, Every East Riding town has its manor t**" ^ Treat 

several promment estates . Burton Agnes 
Dnffield and Bridlington, is a red bnck imnor of the JJte smi^th 
century Rise Park, Londesborough, and Ev enng . * ^ 
gardens to the public together with Garrowby M . nf'lord 
of the famous stud farms of the Noi^, ai^ Birdsa 2 

Middleton, lord lieutenant of the East , ffreens 

pleasant lalid, where quiet vdlages and churches, 
stand unaware of time and close to natural thmg , 
world distraught by cities 
England, for a valediction, can comMnd the 
>ges Stall mth V..S .1 ' Ut 6cld. u.d 

through the valleys, be my delight, unambitious, y 
rivers and the wi)ds ”-or our own \\altcr de h Mare 
No lovelier hiHs than ihme have bid 

My fired thoughw to rest , 

No i 4 *ce of b>rel*r v»«ey* 

Like peace within my breaar 
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DISHES WHICH AUY BE SAMPI^Eq 
Y orkshire pudding 

Hams Parkin Oatcak^ 

Pomfret cakes Wenalejdale cIi^q 


BOOKS WHICH MAY DC READ 

Mrs George Banks Bond Slatet (Early nincteentlj century.] 
Amelia E. Barr : Bilreeen Tteo Lotet. Master of Hu p^if^ 

Alary Beaumont J stones of, 

Phjllis Bentley . Inhmtanee Can. Trto, 

R. D. Blackmore Mary Anerley (End eighteenth Century.) 
Florence Bone : Mutress of Paradise. 

E. C Booth novels of, 

Charlotte Bronte Shrley Jane Eyre. 

Emily BrontS : Wulhenng Heights. 

J. E. Buckrose • novels of, 
jT fTitCrier : novels ot,' 

Oswald Harland . Golden Plough. 

'* Ashton Hilliers " (Henry Wallis) : Memoirs of a Ptfson of Quality. 
Winifred Holtby : 7he Land of GreenGinnr. South 
Storm Jameson ; The Lovely Ship. (Whitby ) 

Sheila Ka}e*Smith * Iron and Smoke. (Cleveland) 

Rosa M. Kettle . The Mistress of Langdale Hall. 

Mary Lmkskill : noselsof, 

Caroline Marruge : The Luek of Barerakes. 

Frederic W. Moorman ; stones of, 

Wdliam Riley : novels of, 

Osbert Sitwell 5 Before the Bombardment. (SearboroUgjj^j 
James K. Sno^Tde^ : stones of, 

Laurence Sterne : Tristram Shandy. 

Halhwell Sutcliffe : noveb of, 



Love thou thy land, tmh love far>bought 
From out the atoned Put, end used 
Within the Present, but transfused 
Through future tme by power of thought. 

True love turned round on fixed poles, 

£,ove, that cixfurea itot lordid ends, 

For English natures, freemen, friends. 

Thy brothers and inatnortal soub 

This IS the land that /retmen oU, 

That lober-tuited Freedom chose. 

The Land where girt with fncndi or foes 
A man may tpeilc the thing he will , 

A land of settled goveiTunent, 

A land of just snd old renown, 

^Vhere Freedom slowly broidens down 
From precedent to precedent 

IVhere fsction seldom gttheis hesd, 

Out by degrees to fullness wrouglit, 

The strength of some diHusive thought 
Hath time snd speee to work and spread ' 

We are a people yet 

Though 111 men else their nobler dreams forget, 
^nfiwd by brsutless mob* and lawless Powers ; 
Thank f fim who isled us here sad roughly set 
Hia Onion in blown teas and storming showers, 

Wc have a roice with which to pay the debt 
Of boundleu love and reverence and regret 
To those great men who fought and kept it oun 

TetNYSO’C. 
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STATISTICAL APPEI'TDIX 

The Counties of England are placed in alphabetical order, with their 
area and population, chief tennis (the county town first) and marliet and 
carfy closing days 

While every effort has been made to provide the latest information, 
changes are sometimes nude to^y and no guarantee of accuracy can 
be given 

Area and population are from the (9jr census 

BEDroRDSHiRE — 302 942 acTCs Population 220 525 

Populatton Market Cay Early Chstr^ 
Bedford . 40 554 Saturday Thursday 

Dunstable 8 976 Wed & Sat „ 

Luton . 68,523 Mon SeSat Wednesday 


BnucsriiRE— 463,830 acres Population 311453 

Population Market Day Early Clostns 
Readcto . 97>^9 ^ Wednesday 

Abmgdon 7 ^ 4 * Monday Thursday 

Maidenhead > 7 . 5*5 Tuesday Wednesday 

Newbtuy >3 34o TTiunday „ 

Wallingford 2,840 Friday „ 

Wokingham 7,294 Tuesday „ 

Windsor . . *©.207 — „ 

BBCSlNattMSiitftE— 479 360 acres Population 1171,586 

Pi^^bois Market Day Early Cbsing 
Atixsbiijit . >3387 "«d Sat Thursday 

Buckingham . . 3 0S3 Saturday „ 

High Wycombe . a7,9M Fnday „ 

Slough • . . 33530 Tuesday Wednesday 


CuoiirocESHfRC— 555,24r acres Population 217,^02 



Popalahott 

Market Day 

Early Clonng 

CASfflRroce 

, 66,789 

Saturdiy 

Thursday 

March . 

11,266 

Wednesday 

Tuesday 

Dy 

8381 

Thursday 

Wednesday 

Wisbech . • 

4 12,006 

Mon & Sat 

OcESitiRE — 652 J83 acres 

Population 1,087655 


Populaboa 

Market Day 

Early Clastng 

Chester . 

« 4*440 

Saturday 

W'ednesday 

Altimcham 

. 21456 

*nies &:Sat 

Thurify 

Bebington 

• 26,740 

Tues &Ftu 

Birkenhead 

• > 47 JSo 3 
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Ojnglcton . 
Crewe 
Dukiniield 
Hyde 

Macclesfield 

Sale 

Stalybndge 

Stockport 

Wallasey 


Bodmin 
Falmouth 
Launceston 
Penaancc 
St Ives . 
Truro , 
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f 

1 

Market Day 

Early Closing 

12,885 

Tues & Sat 

Wednesday 

46,069 

Various 

„ 

19,311 

_ 

Tuesday 

32,075 

Saturday 

„ 

34,905 

Various ^ 

Wednesday 

28071 

. ■ ■ 

„ 

24,831 

Saturday 

Tuesday 

*25.490 

Fn & Sat 

Thursday 

97,626 

— 

Wednesday 

68,167 acres 

Population 317,968 

Population 

Market Day 

Early Closing 

5 , 5*6 

Saturday 

W'cdnesday 

* 3 . 49 * 


Thursday 

4.07* 


**. 33 * 

Thurs & Sat 

Friday 

6.687 

Saturday 

Thursday 

11,064 

Wed &Sat 

Friday 


CuMBEftLAKi>— 973,086 acres Population 263.151 

Population Market Pap Early Cbnr^ 
CARtlSLE 57»303 Saturday Thursday 

Whitehaven . Various Friday 

Workington * 4 . 75 * Wed & Sat Thursday 


DERBTsniRB-“647,824 acres Population 757,374 

Population Markrt Day Early Closing 


Derby 

. *4*.403 

Tues ficFn 

Wednesday 

Alfreton 

. . 21,234 

Saturday 

„ 

Buxton 

• • *5.349 


„ 

Chesterfield 

. , 64,160 


„ 

Glossop 

• • *9,569 

Fn & Sat 

Tuesday 

Heanor , 

. . 22 381 

Saturday 

W ednesday 

Ilkeston . 

• • 3*.8*3 


Thursday 

Long Eaton 

. 22,345 

Fn & Sat 

Swadlincote 

20,308 

„ 

Wednesday 


DEiONSmsE— i» 671,364 acres Population 732,968 

'’population Market Da} Early Cloiu^ 
Exetes* . 66029 Friday Wed or Sat 

14,700 •, Wednesday 

8,778 Tuesday „ 

208,182 Tues & Thurs „ 

' 9,610 Tuesday Thursday 

6 165 W'ed & Sat 

4.526 Friday Thursday 


Barnstaple 
Bideford . 
Plymouth . 
Tiverton 
Torquay , 
Totnes , 


200,ie 

• \?,6i 

. 4616 

• 4.5* 
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Doasrr — 632,843 acres. Population ^39,352 

Population. Market Day Early Closing. 


Dorchester 

. 10,030 

Wed Se Sat. 

Thursday 

Bridport . 

• 5.9*7 

Wed &Sat. 

Wedne^y 

Poole 

. 57^11 

Thursday 

Shaftesbury . 

Weymouth 

: 

Saturday 

Friday 



DurH 4M-649 420 acres Population 1,486,175 

P^ulaUon Market Day Early Closing 
Durham . . • >6,224 . Saturday Wednesday 

Darlington . . 72,086 Moa & Sat „ 

Gateshead . . 122,447 hfon &Tue» „ 

Hartlepool . . 20,537 Daily Pish Mkt „ 

Hartlepool, West. . 68,135 „ 

Jarrow . . . 32 aji8 „ 

South Shields . «*3^SS Sat &Mon ., 

Stockton on-Tees . C7.722 Wednesday Tburiday 

Sunderland . . 185.824 Monday W’edoesday 

•Essex— 977,764 acre* Popubiion 1,755,459 

• PopulatuM Market Day Early Closii^ 
QtsuiSFORD . 26,537 Friday Wednesday 

Barking . . , S»**7» Thursday 

Colchester . . • 48.70* Saturday „ 

Harwich . . • 12,046 — - Wednesday 

Maldon . . . MS9 Thursday „ 

Romford . . • 35*9'® Wednesday Thursday 

Saffron Waldon . . 5.930 Tuesday 

Southend-on-Sea . 120,115 Wednesday 

GtoucESTERSHTRE— 804.638 acTCS Population 786,000. 

PopufaUm Market Day. Early Closing 
Gloucesteb . . 52.937 Mon & Sat. Thursday 

Bristol . • • 397,012 Thursday Wednesday 

Cheltenham . . 49,4'® Thurs JeSat. Wed &Sit 

Tewkesbury . . 4.35* "'ed &Sat. Thursday 


Hampshire— 1,055311 acres Population 1,102,770. 

Population. Market Day. Early Closing 


Winchester . . 22,970 Monday 

Aldenhot . . . 34^So 

Basingstoke , . 13365 Wed &Sat 

Bournemouth . • *16,797 

Portemouth . . 249,283 Various 

Southampton . . 1^,007 Wednesday 

Isle of Wight— 94,146 acres Population 88,454 


Thursday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Wednesday 

Wed & Sat. 
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Herffordsiiire — 538,914 acres. Population in, 767- 

Population. Market D(^. Early Chnng. 
Hereford . , 24,163 Wed. & Sat. Thursday 

Leominster . . 5,707 Friday .. 


•Hertfordshire— 404,5*0 acres. Population 401,206. 

Population Market Day. Early Closing. 
Hertford . . **>378 Sat. & Mon. Thursday 

St Albans . . . 28,624 Wednesday 

Watford . . . 56,805 Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Huntingdonshire— 233,985 acres. Population, 56,206 

Populalton. Market Day. Early Closing. 
Huntingdon , . 4,106 Saturday 

St. I\C8 . . . 2,664 Monday i.. 

Godmanchester . . 1,993 'Wedneaaaj 


•Kent— 975,978 acres 
Po^u7d/iOfl. 


Maidstone 


. 42480 

Tuesday 

Canterbury 


• M446 

Sat 6. Me 

Chatham . 


• 4**999 

* ■- ■ 

Dover 


• 4‘.097 

• 3540* 

Various 

Folkestone 




Rochester . 


• 3i.*93 

Tuesday 


Population 1,219,273* 

Market Day. Early Closing. 

Wednesday 
Thursday 
Wednesday 


Lincolnshire — 1,705,293 acres. Population 624,5! 
Holland — 263,120 acres. Population 92,330. 
Kesteven— 471402 acres. Population 110,060. 


Lincoln . 
Boston 
Sleaford . 
Clccthorpca 
Grantham 
Grimsby . 
Louth 
Stamford 


Lindsey— 970,771 acres 
Population 
66443 
16,600 


19.711 

92458 

9,682 

9fl47 


Thursday 


Scunthorpe and Frod’ham 33,761 


Population 422,i99> 

Market Day. Early Closing- 
Tues ScFn. Wcdn«day 
Wednesday 
Monday 

Thurs & Sat. 

Various 

Wed &rri. 

Mon. & Fri. 

Friday 
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Lancaster 

Bacup 

Barrow-m-Fumcss 
Blackburn 
Blackpool . 

Bolton . 

Bootle • • 

Burnley • 

Bury 

Oitheroe . 

Colne 
Pleetwood 
Liverpool . 
LythamSt Anne's 
^^anche3tec 
Middleton . 
Alomambe 
Nelson 
Oldhaoi . 
Preston 
Prestwich . 
RadclifTe • 
Rawtenstall 
Rochdale 
St Helen’s 
S^ord . 
Southport . 
Warrington 
Wiilnts . 
Wigan . 


—1^00, 122 acr 
populalton 
. 43J*3 

20,590 
66,202 
122,697 
toi.553 
177,250 

. 76.770 

98,256 

56,182 

12,008 

23.79« 

23001 

855,688 

25764 

76647* 


3 Population 5 039455 
Market Day Early Clostng 
Saturday W^nesday 


Wednesday 
Wed & Sat 
Wednesday 
Saturday 
Mon & Sat 

Mon & Sat 
Wed & Sat 
Saturday 
Wednesday 
Tues & Fn 
Daily 

Tues & Sat 


29,188 Friday 


m.S42 

38.304 

X404‘4 

119,001 

23,881 

4.67s 

3.587 

90^63 

106,789 

2*3438 

78.9*5 

794 '7 

40,619 

85.357 


Mon & Sat. 
Saturday 

Friday 
Mon & Sat 


Friday 


Tuesday 

Thtirsday 


Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 


Wednesday 

Tuesday 


W’edneatUy 

Tuesday 

Thursday 

Wednesday 


LncsmiiSHtRE— S5*.779 Population 541,861. 

Popuhtnm Market Day Early Clarity 
fpicESTER • 239.169 Various 

Sd^: : . **.880 Mon&Tu« Wednesday 

Loughborough . . *6 945 Thurs &Sat 

•MiDDtESEX— 148,691 acres Population 1,638,728 

population Market Day Early Cloting 
, f.-, At« Thursday 

Harrow . . • *6jto ^ ” 

Uibndge . . . 3' 8S0 
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Monmouthshire— 349^69 acres. Population 434,958. 

Population. Market Dc^. Early Closing. 
Newport . . . 89,203 Wednesday Thunday 

Abergavenny . . 8,608 Tues. & Pri. 

Monmouth . . 4»73t Friday „ 

Norfolk— 1,315,064 acres. Population 504,940. 

Population Market Day. Early Closing. ^ 

Norwich . . . 126,236 Wed. A Sat. Thursday 

Great Yarmouth . 56,771 «» »• 

King’s Lynn . . 20,583 Tuesday Wednesday ’ 

Thetford . . . 4,098 Saturday Thursday 

Northamptonsihre — 638,612 acres Population 361,313. 

Population. Market Day Early Closing 

Northampton . . 93,341 Wed. & Sat. Thursday 

Peterborough . . 43,551 Wed & Sat. >, 

Dracklcy . . . 2,181 Alternate Mon. Tuesday 

Daventiy . . . 3,609 Wednesday Thursday 

Higham Ferrers . 2,930 — Wed. & Thurs. 

Kettering . . . 31,220 Fri. ASat. Thursday 

Wellingborough , 21,223 „ m 

Northumberland— 1,291,978 acres Population 756,782. 

Population. Market Day, Early Closing. 

Newcastle^on-Tynb . 283,156 Wed. A Sat. Wed. A Sat. 

Derwick-on-Tweed . 12,299 Mon. A Sat. Thursday 

Morpeth . . . 7091 Wednesday » 

Tynemouth , , 64,922 Daily Fish Mkt. Wednesday 

NoTriNOHAMSHiRC— 540,015 acies. Population 712,73** 

Population. Market Day. Early Closing. 
Nottingham . . 268,801 Sat. A Wed. Thursday 

Carlton . . . 22,325 » 

East Retford . . 14,229 Saturday Wednesday 

MansReld . . , 46/J77 Sereral » 

Newark-on-Trent . 18,060 Wednesday Thursday 

Worksop . . . 26,285 „ „ 

OzFORDSHiPE — 479,224 acres. Population 209,621. 

Population. Market Day. Early Closing 

Oxford . . , 80,539 Wednesday Thursday 

Banbury . . . 13,953 Thursday Tuesday 

Chipping Norton , 3,499 Wednesday Thursday 

Henley-on-Thames . 6,toi Thursday Wednesday 

Woodstock . . 1,484 Tuesday Thursday 
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RonAMD— 92,273 acres 
Popuitttton 

Oakhaj! . . • 3.*9* 

Uppingham (R D ) . 5>*9* 


Population 17401. 

Market Day. Early Closing 
Mon A Sat Thursday 
Wednesday >1 


Shropshire— 861,800 acres 
PopahtMit. 


SiiRBt’SBURr 
Bishop's Castle 
Bridgnorth 
Ludlow . 
Oswestry . 
Wenlock . 


32.37» 

1,35* 


5.]5i 

5.^* 

9.754 

14.149 


Population 244,15^ 

Day. Early Closing 
Wed k Sat. Thursday 

Friday Wednesday 

Saturday Thursday 

Monday » 

Wed 86 Sat. ,, 

Monday Wednesday 


TAtmON . 

Bath 

Bridgwater 
Chard 
Glastonbury 
Wella . ^ . 

Weston.8uper.Mare 

Yeovil . < 


r 1036,910 acn 
Population 

25.17* 

^,815 

17.139 

4.054 

4.5«» 

4«i 

28.554 

19.077 


Population 475.14* 

Market Day Early Closing 
Saturday Thursday 

Wednesday >, 

•Ihurtday Wednesday 

Alternate Mon. ,1 

Saturday •> 

Alternate Mon. Thursday 
Friday .1 


Stafford . 
Dilston • 
Burton upon-' 
Cannock . 
Coseley • 
Lichfield . 
Newcastle-under- 

Rowley Regis 
Smethwick 
Stoke-on-Trent 
Tamivorth . 
Tipton 
Walsall . 
Wednesbury^ 
West Bromwich 
Willenhall . 

Wolverhampton 


-737,886 acn 
Population, 

294*5 

3M55 

4948^ 

34.5*5 

*5.*37 

*,507 

23.24^ 

4«.»3S 

84406 

27^.639 

7.509 

35.814 

103,059 

3».53» 

*1403 

32,150 

»33^ 


s Popubiion 1431,359 > 

Market Day. Early Closing 
Tubs 8 c Sat. Wednesday 

Mon 8c Sat. Thursday 

Thursday Wednesday 

Saturday Thursday 

Friday Wednesday 

Se«ral Thursday 


Friday 

Several 

Saturday 

Tuesday 

Turt 8. Sat. 

W'ednesday 

&turday 

Wed! & Sat. 


Wednesday 

Thursday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 
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Suffolk — 948,269 acres. Population 401,114. ' 

Population. Market Day. Early Closing 
Ipswiai . . . 87,502 Tucs. &Sat. Wednesday 

Bury St Edmunds . 16.708 Wed. A Sat. Thursday ’ 

Lowestoft . . , 41,769 Saturday ,, 

Sudbury . . , 7,007 Thursday Wednesday 

Beccles . . . 6,545 Friday ,, 

Southwold . . 2,753 Mon. & Thur. „ 


•Surrey— 461,833 acres. 

Population. 

Kingston on-Thames . 39,055 

Croydon . 233,032 

Guildford . . 30,754 

Reigate . . , 30,825 

Richmond . . 37,797 

Woking . . . 29,931 


Population 1,180,878. 

Market Day. Early Closing 
Monday Wednesday 

Tuesday ,, 

Mon. & Sat. ,> 


SussEt — 932,471 acres. Popubtion 769,859. 

Population. Market Day. Early Closing. 
Lwe3 . . 10,784 Mon &Tues. Wednesday 

Chichester . . 13,912 Wednesday Thursday 

> Arundel . . 2490 Wednesday 

, Brighton . . . 147427 Thurs. & Sat. 

Eastbourne . . 57435 — • Wednesday 

^ Hastings . . . 65,207 „ 

Worthmg . . 46,224 „ 


i W'arwickshire — 624,^6 acres Population 1,535,007. 

Population. Market Day. Early Closing 
Warwick . . . 13459 Saturday Thursday 

Birmingham . 1,002,603 % Several Various 

‘ Coventry . . . 167,083 Friday Thiusday 

> Leamin^on . . 29,669 Wednesday „ 

Nuneaton . . . 46491 Tues 8>- Sat. „ 

Rugby . . . 23,826 Mon 8e Sat. Wednesday 

- Stratford-upon-Avon . 11,605 Fri. &Tues. Thursday 

, Sutton Coldfield . 29,928 ■■ ■■ - „ 


. Westjiobland — 504,917 acres Pcpulation 65,408. 

Population Market Day. Earl^ Closing. 
Appleby . , . 1,618 Saturday Thursday 

Kendal , . . > 5.577 „ •» 
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SAtKBURY 

Caine 

D ippenham 
Devizes 
Marlborough 
S Tindon 
Trowbridge 


\\ iLTSHiRi:— S60 829 acres Populat on 303 373 

Populat on Market Day Early Cloting 
26^60 Tues &Sat ^\edne day 
3 4^ 3rd Mon 
8^9, rjd.y 
6 058 TTiursday 


3^9-' Saturday 


^VORCEST^RSHlRE— 447 678 

Populat "• 


Worcester 

Bewdley 

Dro rwich 

Dudley 

Evesham 

Halesowen 

Ktddennuuter 

Oldbury 

Stourbridge 


50546 
2868 
4SS3 
59 583 
8799 
3*059 
28917 
35926 
19904 


Monday 
Alt Tues 

acres Population 420 056 

Market Day Early Closing 
Wed & Sat Thursday 


Fr day 
Tues & Sat 
Monday 

^ws^&Tues Wcdneaiay 
Tuesday Thursday 

&turday 


Wednesday 

Thursday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 


Y0RKsmRE-3 89i967«"« Population 4 389 6 9 
York City and County 3 730 acres Population 84 «3 
North Riding 1 360 *33 

np^Vumn iMttOiy Early Chmtl 


North Riding 
West R d ng 
East Riding 


York 

North Ridlnc 

NORTHAIXERTOV 

Middlesbrough 

Redcar 
Scarborough 
Thomaby-on Tees 

West Rrorto 
Wakefield 
Barnsley ♦ 
Batley 
Bmgley 
Bradford 
Br ghouse 
CasUeford 
Dewsbury 
Doncaster 


84813 

4 786 Wednesday 

138 274 Saturday 

20 160 

41 788 Thursday 
a, 233 


Wednesday 


Thursday 

Wednesday 


59 *« 
71 5« 
34 573 
*0 553 
298041 

19756 

21 78* 

5430* 

63316 


Wednesday Thursday 

Several Wednesday 

Wednesday Thursday 

Fri &Sat Tuesday 

Friday 

Mon ScThurs Wednesday 
Wed A Sat Tuesday 

Sat &Mon Wednesday 

Wed & Sat Tuesday 

Tues &Sat Thursday 
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Goole . . 


Population. Market Day. 
20,230 Wednesday 

Early Closing 
Thursday 

Halifax 


^,jiS 

Saturday 

Harrogate 


39,770 

Tuea & Sat. 

Wednesday 

Tuesday 

Huddersfield . 


“3)475 

Tuesday 

Keighley 


4044* 

Wednesday 

Leeds . . 


482,81^ 

Tucs & Sat. 

Wednesday 

Morley 


*3.396 

Fri k Sat 

Tuesday 

Pontefract . 


>9.057 

Tues. Sc Sat. 

Thursday 

Pudsey . 


14,761 

Saturday 

Wednesday 

Ripon 

Rotherham . 


8.591 

69,691 

TTiursday 

Mon & Fri. 

Thursday 

Wednesday 

Sheffield 


5“.757 

Tucs & Sat. 

Shipley . 


30,342 

Ff! k Sat. 

East Riding 

BEVnttEY . 


14,012 

Alternate Wed 

Thursday 

Bndlington « 


*9.705 

Wed &Sat 

Hull . 


3*3.544 

Tues. k rri. 

t> 


NoTB.--^ounti«4 (narked thus * adjoin London and hate abe large 
centres of population withm the metropolitan ^undary. 
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Ikeleiffti Abbej, 1X0 

Dmtaa CuU*. Mt . (Pttoir). 71 
BcliDoat Abbej-, 40 
Uclpw. XtT 
DeliM Itmu.lTO 
Dthrtdcre Port.ttB ' 

Utlroir CAltle, »4t 
B«lDblld£e, SS4 
II 

Bffktlcr.E ol, 411,4X1, [Cistlcl 1 

B«rke*>r*U,4iS 

B«rk>amtrtd, I4I ‘ 

BctklUi*. U», XtO 1 

Amtda, til V 

B«tTy pMncrbT. Ill 

^rwkk, (»J 

tkust, Ktltv.tO 

Bnleni, 4S4 

t>n>ln|bam, 71 

DaMaaed LMt?, Cl 

Jkwiey, i;x*| 

Ba»4W 4M 
8^l* O* tl.Ut, 1«3 
Ribvrr, 4XS 
RIcnur, 411 

n>rkk<«b lit 

A rtoodai, 170 
RMrloid I8T>S 


plr^Sl limK, eia 

IMihdala eiX 


Riahopi Siortionl Itt-S 
IIM>^ WaJtkim.jtll 
BHck Couatfr' IM 400 <01 
*'---.6 II ,*» l«a 


Biacd^ «M 


itabrm ^ce 4St 11 
Bletcktniler 11} 

BlkUla/^liU n 

Bloxkam, «lt 
Blue AseW att 
Btuecat Scbool tOS 
Blrthbuffb 11 


Bockkiipp^ Sa 
Badle^ Sir Dioa 


Bom* U 7 n a 

Bcebunr 4U 

BeKMOe ai« 

BwaW 4«4 
B«easb4 ||« 

Botbea tOl 
llgeten »4«>7 
BemU Jtsn 4W 117 

OetwU l«4rt«() *44 

Bouaic C4fd«*i Koyel tl 
BM(i«b4ia 14 
B^a tareuel m 
Baoiktoa H«um. lit 

Stuiw I" * 
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aidioo Snouv 
CaUtattA tit 
Calsbot Cattle *43 
Cam R. 8$ 108 


CambndK 93 98 9 <E and 311 6S 
Cambridge Lady M 4*4 
Cambrldgethire 93-« 

Cambndge Uiuven ly 99 103 


Camdu, W Uiam 83, 438 S83 


Canelngton 319 
' lodi Chat* 


Laaterbury 199 183 178 8 
Can! I 1(7 1(3 
SS9-0 Ml 


_ ly/ 2 e 1*3 
Capclb IM 
Capetlbcaoe Hall (10 
Carduibam 3(* 
Cardodl, Lord (9 
Carty wilam 4(0 


Carbampten 320 


Canatven b ol 230 
Catnlortb (O'* 814 
CamA|toft Lord 374 ( 


Caruael 832 
CartwTtiht 48 
Carjlmd 311 


Cattle Athby 348 
Cattle Dreojaicb 470 
CailU Cary, 310 


CatlUCembe 27T 


Cat le 1)01 aldfti 


Cat le (lalwiwi 348 


atloriNcrtkaotll 893 
:at and lUJIr ( a 


Caaood Cattle «e« 
Canion 7| 

Caitao. 3tiIIuiu 1T( 


Iiayna u 4 «tiy * 1 * i g' 


Cbaoedlor of Eicbeqner. 44 
Chanclonbury 204 
Cbapet-es le-bntb (31 
Cbard 317 818 
Cbardlard 248 
Charlecota Park 483 

Cbariet I 91 121 K* 228 2(1 ($3 400 M* 
SSS, 835 

Cliatkalt 17 SO 69 91 188 139 400 Cl 


•IB 


Oiailtoa Houte 377 


389 


Cbart Great, 17$ 

Cbarteibouia Huitea 303 
CbanJer Park 494 
Cbarirell R. 410 
Chatbaia 179 180 
Chatiwoitb 819 
Cbatlsis 95 

Chaucer 34 139 149 174 230 8 

Cbeadlr 498 
CbccUey 497 
Cheddar 808 
Cheesewi ng 8(3 
Chetfonl (19 


Cbelnu 


1 118 


Cheltenham 

Chepp og M ycoitlbe 173 
Cbeptiner 494 498 


...... .. Court 889 

ChmyllntM 94 
Cboruey tl9>til 
Cbe^aa 874 
Cheshire 801 4 


CbMier 85, 477 804 7 JE-bfl (03 «•» 
ChetterirM 418 
Chetlen. 891 


Cbevloe (lend p 803 
Cblehele Arcl b SaO 408 
Cblebntcr 185 197 200 


185 197 

Cbkhtasdi mory 8 
ngtold 218 


CU I Dfbam Cattle 598 


CbBd ctgb, 841 
ClHiSDl<lgh,S5i 
CbarcbUI Cenri 8«i 
ChwcbSiretlou 49 
Chvrtlon Lord. 140 
Cbriil hurcb 848 


. .. (balltcl 494 

Cbaa. King 158 1*5. ir 315 
CMabury Camp, 104 


0 111 111. IK 
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